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KILLING ALASKA 

Cutting the Tongass 




by Australopithecus 

The following article is based on a 
report, issued in November, 1985, enti- 
tled “The Troubled Tongass,” by the 
Southeast Alaska Conservation Council 
(SEACC) — the leading group working 
on behalf of the Tongass National 
Forest. 

Alaska’s Tongass National Forest 
dwarfs all other US National Forests 
in size. The Tongass comprises 17 mil- 
lion acres; the Chugach NF of southern 
Alaska, our second largest, is only 1/3 
as big. The Tongass covers a 500 mile 
stretch of southeast Alaska’s archipelago. 
The Tongass may also be our most 
abused National Forest. Currently, two 
multinational timber firms are clear- 
cutting huge areas of virgin forest, and 
the Forest Service plans to continue de- 
foresting the Tongass for at least the 
next 25 years. 

The Tongass is a coastal rainforest 
which has been aptly called “a living 
museum of the forest primeval that once 
covered' nearly all of America.” Sitka 
spruce and western hemlock, growing 
to huge heights, dominate much of the 
forest. The Tongass includes the largest 
expanse of old-growth forest remaining 
in the US, yet almost all unprotected 
old-growth within the Tongass will be 
cleared within a century if the Forest 
Service achieves its aims. 

Most timber cutting in the Tongass 
is done by the Alaska Pulp Company 
(APC) — a Japanese consortium — and 
Louisiana-Pacific Ketchikan (LPK) — 
the Alaska extension of the largest 
buyer of federal timber. Unlike corpora- 
tions in the Lower 48 — where one-year 
leases are the norm — APC and LPK 
were granted 50-year logging contracts. 
APC and LPK are now asking for even 
greater subsidies than they’ve had, de- 
spite having been found guilty, in 1981, 
of anti-trust violations that drove small 
local timber companies out of business. 

The two multinationals cutting the 
Tongass are taking advantage of deficit 
timber sales. As with so many timber 
sales in Colorado, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing, the federal government loses 
money in its leasing of Tongass timber 
lands. Indeed, the amount of taxpayer 


North America’s highest concentration 
of bald eagles. 

Not only does logging in the Tongass 
destroy wildlife, it also disrupts the cul- 
tures of the native Tlingits and Haidas, 
whose hunting and fishing grounds are 
being marred. SEACC has appealed 
LPK’s five-year plan because it, as well 
as APC’s five-year plan, outline ac- 
tivities which will disrupt subsistence 
activities of Alaskan peoples. The FS 
is responsible for protecting the needs 
of subsistence users, yet it has left such 
protection to the Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game which does not have 
jurisdiction over wildlife habitat, thus 
limiting its ability to protect subsis- 
tence needs. 

Most of the 867 watersheds in the Ton- 
gass are threatened by Freddies and 
this may lead to dramatic declines in 
populations of king, coho, pink, sockeye, 
and chum salmon, and char and trout. 
As SEACC explains, “these anadromous 
fish, so called because they live in the 
ocean but spawn in freshwater rivers, 
lakes, and streams, depend on clean 
cool, highly oxygenated fresh water for 
reproduction.” Cutting and roadbuilding 
harm these fish — and the thousands of 
Natives and other Alaskans who depend 
upon them — in several ways: First, 
devegetating streambanks reduces tem- 
perature buffering thereby allowing 
temperature extremes which fish don’t 
like. Second, landslides and erosion 
bury fish eggs in silt. Third, logging 
along streams prevents the accumulation 
of submerged woody debris upon which 
fish depend for cover. The State of 
Alaska established 300-foot protected 
buffer zones along streams in its Haines 
State Forest, but the FS has refused 
to adopt similar buffer zone regulations. 
Furthermore, the FS has allowed ocean 
fish, crab, and shellfish populations to 
be damaged by log dumps and storage 
facilities located in estuarine ecosystems. 

SEACC identifies three main sources 
of the current abuse of Tongass: the Ton- 
gass Timber Supply Fund (TTSF), 50- 
year timber leasing contracts, and the 
Tongass Land Management Plan 
(TLMP). Together, these three factors 
have resulted in destruction of the Ton- 
gass at a shocking rate which will accel- 
continued on fig. 16 


money lost on the Tongass — to build 
and maintain logging roads and other- 
wise promote and manage timber sales 
— exceeds that of any other National 
Forest. 

The “liquidating” of the old-growth 
is a particularly evil practice insofar as 
many species need old growth to main- 
tain healthy populations. Such species 
include grizzly bears, bald eagles, Sitka 
black-tailed deer, mountain goats, 
moose . . . and trees. 

Many critical wildlife habitats — in- 
cluding Blind Slough, Kadake Creek, 
Rodman Creek, Staney Creek, and 
Sweetwater Lake — have already been 
destroyed. Other key wildlife areas 
threatened by the arbicidal maniacs in- 
clude Hawk Inlet, Eagle Peak, Tenakee 
Springs, Kadashan, Lisianski River, 
Ushk Bay, Kelp Bay, Castle River, 
Woewodski, Myers Chuck and Point 
Baker. (Ed. note: Shortly before press 


time, we learned of a SEACC victory 
regarding Kadashan: An appeals court 
in San Francisco has halted construction 
of a logging road in the Kadashan drain- 
age, located near Tenakee Springs on 
Chichagof Island west of Juneau. ) Admi- 
ralty, Chichagof, and Baranof Islands 
and the nearby coastal mainland remain 
open to the ravages of the fell fellers 
except for the area of Admiralty Na- 
tional Monument. These areas include 
North America’s richest habitat for 
brown bears (Alaska’s extra bit version 
of the grizzly), but clearcutting, road- 
building, and increased hunting resulting 
from roads will decimate bear popula- 
tions. At Berners Bay, Thomas Bay, and 
Yakutat Forelands, FS activities 
threaten moose because moose depend 
on old-growth for shelter and winter 
cover. The fellers are also destroying 
Sitka spruce trees along beaches, ignor- 
ing the fact that such habitat holds 
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and beneficent role of fire in natural 
ecosystems, to Stephanie Mills’ discus- 
sion of Earth Firstl’s particular active 
style, to Christoph Manes’ invocation 
of Martin Heidegger on the question of 
technology, all the way to 

my maudlin, beer-soaked confession of 
being a cowboy. There’s lot's more, too. 
Enough good ideas to make your head 
spin, your blood boil, and your trusty 
monkeywrench to start twitching. 

I just looked at my calendar for the 
next few months and my speaking 
schedule is filling to the brim. February 
6 will be the big Earth First! rally in 
Tucson where I’ll speak with Ed Abbey 
and Doug Peacock while Katie Lee and 
Bill Oliver provide the music. On Feb- 
ruary 26, I’ll speak at Arizona State Uni- 
versity in Tempe. I’ll be the closing 
speaker March 16 at the California State 
Park Rangers’ Association in Concord 
(National Park Service Director William 
Penn Mott will be the opening speaker.) 
The next weekend, March 22-23, I’ll be 
the keynote speaker at the Friends of 
the River conference in Sacramento. 
April 4-5 will be the University of Col- 
orado Grizzly Bear Conference in Boul- 
der where I’ll present the Earth First! 
program for recovery of the big bears. 
April 11-13 will find me and the rest of 
the Tucson crew in East Texas for the 
Texas Committee on Natural Resources 
annual Wilderness Pow-Wow. Then from 
April 30 to May 3 I’ll be doing a quick 
road show of Pennsylvania Sierra Club 
groups. Whew! We’ll be providing de- 
tails on each of these in the next issue 
and sending out fliers to local Earth 

First !ers. „ „ 

Dave Foreman 


Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is an independent pub- 
lication within the broad Earth First! 
movement. Entire contents are copy- 
righted 1986, but we are pleased to 
allow reprinting if credit is given, ex- 
cept for those articles, art and photos 
specifically copyrighted by the author, 
artist or photographer. Earth First! is 
a forum for the no-compromise environ- 
mental movement. Responsibility rests 
with the individual authors and corres- 
pondents. The contents do not necessar- 
ily represent the viewpoint of this news- 
paper, the Earth First! movement or 
individual Earth First !ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical - istate, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 


The word is official: At noon on Jan- 
uary 27, Greenpeace USA Executive 
Director Richard Grossman hired Mike 
Roselle as the Campaign Coordinator 
for Greenpeace USA. In this position, 
Mike will be in charge of all Greenpeace 
direct actions in the United States. We 
do not view this as a situation of-Earth 
First! losing Mike Roselle, but rather 
as Earth First! gaining Greenpeace. A 
full report from Mike will be presented 
in the Eostar issue. Congratulations, 
Mike! (And congratulations, Green- 
peace, for having the good sense to ap- 
preciate the singular abilities and style 
of Mike Roselle!) 

The Earth First! movement is moving 
into a new and exciting phase. With 
more people calling themselves Earth 
First!ers, with more independent EF! 
groups, and with a greater annual cash 
flow (over $100,000 for all entities in 
the EF! movement — but contrast that 
to the more than $20 million annual 
budget of the Sierra Club), we can — 
and are doing more. There are now very 
active Earth First! groups throughout 
northern and southern California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, Colorado, 
Arizona, and Texas. Groups are develop- 
ing in New Mexico, Alaska, Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Maine and other states. 
Earth First !ers are operating on a wide 
variety of issues with a diverse array 
of tactics in their local areas. Moreover, 
we are undertaking several national — 
or international — campaigns concur- 
rently: Rainforests, Old Growth, 
Grizzly Bears, and Acid Rain. Stick 
around. It is an exciting time to be alive 
as Earth First !ers plant their spears 
into the ground and make a stand for 
life from the far comers of the land. 
We are the land, and the land is us. 


Part of this growing clout is reflected 
in the increased attention we are receiv- 
ing from the the media. The New York 
Times, Wall Street Journal, US News 
& World Report, Mother Jones and 
other publications have done feature ar- 
ticles on Earth First! this fall and 
winter. The major television networks 
are expressing interest in our exploits. 
There is only one reason for this: Be- 
cause you are making a difference, be- 
cause you are doing something inspir- 
ing, because you are making a valiant 
stand and infusing the staid and estab- 
lished environmental movement with a 
new passion and commitment. 

We operate the Earth First! Journal 
on an intuitive level, using what mater- 
ial comes in the mail and infrequently 
actually “assigning” articles or essays. 
Nonetheless, each issue develops its 
own emphasis without any conscious 
control from your editors. This issue fea- 
tures the on-going efforts to protect the 
great Northwest in Alaska and British 
Columbia. We also have a full load of 
provocative essays — from Tom Stod- 
dard’s ruminations on death, to George 
Wuerthner’s celebration of the crucial 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun“ or 
“The Animal'* receives mail at your 
address. 
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Pickett, Ric Bailey, Reed Noss, T.O. 
Hellenbach, Arthur Dogmeat, Howie 
Wolke, Head of Joaquin, Robert Streeter, 
Chim Blea, Lone Wolf Circles, Wm. H. 
Koethke, R. F. Mueller, Joe Woodelf, 
Michelle Miller, Larry Campbell. 
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Helen Wilson, Jim Stiles, John Zaelit, 
Karen Tanner, Mike Roselle, B. von 
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USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 


The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 86, 
Moab, UT 84532 

(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

*Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 

*Howie Wolke Legal Defense Fund, 
Box 7058, Jackson, WY 83001 
*Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
*Montana Earth First!, Rt. 1, Box 
44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
*Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
*Qregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 

We will soon be listing other Earth 
First! entities that need your financial 
support, including the EF! Grizzly 
Task Force and additional state groups. 

THANK YOU for your support! 


ADDRESSES 


POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 (602)622- 
1371: Letters to the Editor, Manu- 
scripts, Art, Photographs, etc. for Earth 
First! ; Subscriptions, Changes of 
Address, Inquiries; Merchandise Orders; 
Clippings; General Correspondence. 


POB 1008, Telluride, CO 81435 
(303)728-4301: Poetry, Correspondence 
with Art Goodtimes. 


Please send any newspaper clip- 
pings mentioning Earth First! or deal- 
ing with subjects of interests to us at 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clip- 
pings about monkeywrenching of any 
kind would also be appreciated. 
Thank you! 
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Dear Earth First! 

I was pleased that your reviewer 
found my book The American Hunting 
Myth to be “a work of importance” and 
recommended it to EF! readers. How- 
ever, I was dismayed that he or she 
spent about forty percent of the review 
criticizing a few minor factual errors 
and noting some points of philosophical 
disagreement. A few errors in fact are 
inevitable in any researched book and 
it has been my experience and that of 
other authors that many reviewers read 
books quite superficially and often do 
not have a very clear grasp of content. 
This is particularly true of books such 
as mine in which there flows an under- 
current of ethics. I would like to correct 
some of the comments that your re- 
viewer made. 

1) I did not delve deeply into the role 
of the livestock industry in the decline 
of large predators and encroachment 
upon natural habitat simply because 
this was not a major goal of my book. 
My purpose was to illustrate the ways 
in which public hunting and wildlife mis- 
management by state and federal agen- 
cies have been responsible for disrupt- 
ing the balance of Nature. However, in 
a number of places I mentioned the con- 
flicts between ranchers and predators 
and I described in detail the infamous 
coyote control practices of the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

2) It is true that predation on new- 
born and young animals is a significant 
factor in predator-prey relationships. 
But in the case of interaction betwen 
predators such as cougars and wolves 
and the ungulates (to which I was refer- 
ring in my book) this predation occurs 
during only part of the year. In most 
parts of North America, there is an an- 
nual period of only three to five months 
when the young of ungulate species are 
at a stage of development in which they 
are especially vulnerable — particularly 
if left unattended. (In some cases 
mothers will try to ward off predators 
to defend their young.) So during about 
eight months of the year cougars and 
wolves prey on semi-mature and mature 
ungulates. Since predators usually fol- 
low the path of least resistence, those 
prey animals that are killed are most 
often those that are least able to escape. 
Particularly during winter in snowy 
latitudes these are usually animals that 
are sick or malnourished. Admittedly, 
there are not as many large ungulates 
as would be the case in the absence of 
game management and selective trophy 
hunting. In most hunted areas in North 
America most male ungulates are killed 
before they reach three and half years 
of age. In non-manipulated natural 
ecosystems, if an abundance of high- 
quality browse exists and winters are 
not unusually severe, some ungulates 
will live at least ten or twelve years. 

3) Your reviewer believes that I 
should familiarize myself with fire ecol- 
ogy. I am already painfully familiar with 
the adverse effects that fire has on vari- 
ous types of natural habitat, having 
studied it in the field on many occasions. 
In my book I detailed many of these 
disastrous effects, and there is no need 
to reiterate them here. Fire is non- 
ecological and it is one of the most 
midunderstood aspects of Nature. Actu- 
ally, fire is an aberration. Simply be- 
cause it exists and has helped to main- 
tain certain types of ecosystems in some 
geographical locations is not a valid 
reason to use fire as a tool of forest or 
wildlife “management” or to allow fires 
to bum rampant across the countryside. 
Nature is not perfect. Hurricanes, tor- 


nadoes and windstorms are also natu- 
ral. A person can simulate the effects 
of a windstorm by climbing upon a 
bulldozer, starting its engine and plow- 
ing haphazardly through the woods, 
smashing down everything in its path. 
Hardly a sound management practice, 
except perhaps to some of those in the 
US Forest Service and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service! While lightening (sic)- 
set fires have occurred throughout his- 
tory they do much more harm than good 
to plant and animal life both in the short 
term and in the long term. The climax 
ecosystem with its diversity of life is 
the evolutionary end toward which Na- 
ture strives. Fire destroys life and im- 
pedes this process. 

4) Finally, your reviewer mentioned 
that I would accept the extinction of a 
species if it would not seriously disrupt 
ecosystems and if the procedure that 
would be used (to protect the species) 
would result in adverse conditions for 
many members of non-endangered 
species. This statement was not taken 
within its total context. My observation 
concerned the ethics of some forms of 
endangered species management, and 
my contention was that the lives of in- 
dividual animals have value — to the 
animals if not to us. Our society assigns 
greater value to members of those 
species whose numbers are low or 
dwindling, and little or no value to those 
with “sufficient” populations. The 
reason is clear: Many people are afraid 
of the consequences of losing a species, 
but consider the lives of individual ani- 
mals to be of little import. Yet to a 
white-tailed deer or ruffed grouse life 
is as valuable as to a manatee or who- 
oping crane. Man is a moral agent and 
if we are to live in harmony with Nature 
then we must try to strike a balance in 
our relationships with other species and 
encourage conditions that will be favor- 
able to the plants and animals that are 
native to wildlands in North America 
and elsewhere. Perhaps rather than a 
mixed bag of ecology, environmental, 
animal protection, and social justice 
movements we need a compassion move- 
ment which accentuates reverence for 
Nature and a respect for all life. 

Ron Baker 

Box 115, Old Furnace Road, Paradox, 
NY 12858 

Editor’s note: For a much more en- 
lightened and ecological view of the ab- 
solutely crucial role wild fire plays in 
natural ecosystems, read George Wuer- 
thner’s article in this issue. 

Hello, 

I’m sorry I took so long to send this 
check, but here it is. I wish I had lots 
of money to give you to help financially, 
but seeing I haven’t worked for months, 
this subscription check is all I can send. 
I consider myself an environmentalist 
and strongly support keeping all road- 
less land roadless, and designated as 
Wilderness. Considering my job I feel 
more obligated towards this cause, and 
feel immediate action should be given 
to protect the roadless land left, and 
the environment in general. I’m a log- 
ger (timber faller), and have been for 
9 years. 

Thank you. Take care. 

KB 

Dear EF! 

Craig Downer’s recent article on 
western populations of feral horses has 
rubbed me the wrong way. I agree with 
Downer that the western rangeland’s 
greatest problem is chronic overgrazing 


Dian Fossey 


by Ronnie Hawkins 
and Holly Jensen 

jjj Dian Fossey was killed last month, 
probably murdered by those who 
wished to profit from the mountain 
gorillas to whom she had devoted her 
life. Though much admired across the 
world, Fossey had few close human 
friends. Despite having spent the past 
0 18 years isolated from civilization, she 
was not lonely. She experienced a unique 
and fulfilling relationship with a group 
of animals most humans feared. In 
transcending the void between humans 
and animals, she acquired a wisdom few 
people leam. It is the expression of this 
B wisdom which made her contribution so 
valuable. 

High in a chain of 400,000 year old 
volcanoes, which in 1925 was declared 
Africa’s first park, Fossey habituated 
wild gorillas to her presence. Unlike the 
many previous human-gorilla interac- 
tions which involved caging and coerc- 
[ ing them, Fossey studied them in their 
natural environment. Fossey found 
gorillas to be intelligent, highly social, 
affectionate animals. She noted that 
during 2000 hours of observation she 
witnessed only five minutes of aggres- 
H sive behavior. 

I The plight of the mountain gorilla is 
one of the most desperate of all species. 
Existing only on the slopes of the Vir- 
9 unga Volcanoes where the borders of 
Rwanda, Uganda and Zaire meet, less 
than 240 individuals remain. One of hu- 
0 mans’ closest relatives, the gorilla’s 
numbers are still declining because of 
continued encroachment of humans and 
| their cattle into the park, illegal trade 
9 in infant gorillas and slaughter of adults 
U for the lucrative “trophies” made from 
— i n i , i af= 


their hands and skulls. Nowhere is the 
fundamental problem of endangered 
species more acute than in Rwanda. 
One of the most densely populated coun- 
tries on Earth, Rwanda has nearly six 
million people in an area the size of 
Maryland. The Parc Des Volcans lost 
40 square miles in 1969 to pyrethrum 
cultivation for foreign exchange, 
roughly halving the park and the gorilla 
population. Presently this tiny preserve - 
contains 30,000 untilled acres, one-half 
of one percent of Rwanda’s area, and 
could accommodate only 36,000 small 
farmers, or 3 month’s population in- 
crease. Yet there is mounting political 
pressure to turn this, too, under the 
plow and hoof. 

An inescapable contrast must be 
noted between Dian Fossey, a woman 
who gave her life working to save one 
of Earth’s most embattled creatures, 
and the pontiff who recently toured Af- 
rica to encourage the continued propa- 
gation of the most overpopulated 
lifeform and thereby the elimination of 
a myriad of other components of Crea- 
tion, including the mountain gorilla. 
Seen in global perspective, no position 
can be pro-life unless it places emphasis 
on all life, life in balance, life that will 
be sustainable for all species through 
all generations. 

Fossey was a warrior in the battle to 
protect and defend Life on Earth, and 
she died a warrior’s death. Rather than 
mourning her demise, it is our respon- 
sibility to carry on the challenge of her 
life. 

Ronnie Hawkins and Holly Jensen 
are animal rights! environmental ac- 
tivists who both live in Florida and con- 
tribute frequently to Earth First!. 


of public and private lands, however, I 
strongly disagree with his portrayal of 
feral horses as benign cloven-footed be- 
ings living in ordained harmony with 
their environment. 

Downer argues that the herds of 
horses now running loose on the conti- 
nent are the welcome return of a mis- 
sing member of the animal community. 
Well, members of the horse family dis- 
appeared from this side of the Atlantic 
over 10,000 years ago. It’s not like they 
were vacationing in Europe either. 
These ancient equids were quite differ- 
ent species from modern horses and 
their extinction suggests maladaptation 
rather than adaptation to the rigors of 
North American life. This same argu- 
ment also suggests that we should be 
releasing elephants to replace our lost 
mastadon fauna. 

Native species seemed to have been 
quite content to get by without horses. 
Unlike what Downer suggests, horses 
are not filling some long vacant niche, 
foraging upon plants unpalatable to our 
native herbivores such as pronghorn 
and bison, but rather are in direct com- 
petition with natives for a limited food 
supply. In addition to the current over- 
grazing by cattle, horses further stress 
rangeland and make it less likely that 
native mammals will flourish. 

Feral horses are nothing more than 
long-limbed rats, objects of pagan ani- 
mal worship. If we can see beyond the 
romanticized image of the horse and all 
of its ties to our past social evolution 
we would realize that the feral horse is 
contributing to the current ecological 
imbalance occurring on our western 
rangelands. Furthermore, the whole 
issue is diverting energies and money 
away from far more important conserva- 
tion issues. 

Unlike what the above arguments 
would lead you to expect, I am no horse 
hater. I find wild horses to be beautiful 
and indeed majestic but still feel that 
although killing these ties to our past 
strikes many an emotional heart string, 
it represents the best alternative to 
rangeland ecosystem deterioration or a 
cruel life of captivity in overcrowded 
corrals. 

— Sam Droege 

Laurel, MD 

Dear Dave, 

Edward Fritz’s remarks on the 
Greens were astute and courageous. 
The European Greens have become 
what many American environmen- 
talists want to be: successful, influen- 


tial, even parliamentarian. This doesn’t 
change the fact that the Greens have 
sometimes taken a rather near-sighted, 
if not self-serving attitude toward the 
East Bloc and the stupidities of au- 
thoritarian societies in general. 
Perhaps this is understandable, consid- 
ering the falsehoods and unrealized 
promises their own governments have 
indulged in, which on some ecological 
issues have made the Western democ- 
racies worse than the guys devising five 
year plans. But understandable or not, 
it doesn’t serve the environment to over- 
look the ecocide (not to mention geno- 
cide) going on in communist countries, 
and if they aren’t going to serve the 
environment, why be Green at all? 

Personally, I’d be all in favor of an 
American Green party, if it based its 
tenets and decisions solely on principles 
of deep ecology and not worn-out, 
humanistic dogmas. 

— I.C. 

Reykjavik, Iceland 

Editor, 

Thank you for the free issue you sent 
with your Sierra Club mailing — we 
read and enjoyed it. It is important to 
try to deepen the ecological motives of 
the Club and other national groups. We 
told ourselves way back when Reagan 
was reelected that we would retaliate 
by joining Earth First!. But what with 
raising kids, making the house pay- 
ments, etc. there never seems to $15 
left over for “luxuries” like member- 
ships and subscriptions. 

We have long believed that wilderness 
deserves to exist for its own sake and 
continued on pg. 8 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European na- 
ture holidays: Samhain (November 1), 
Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid (Feb- 
ruary 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Bel- 
tane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the 
cover date. First Class delivery is avail- 
able for $10 extra a year. Airmail de- 
livery overseas is available for $20 a 
year extra. 
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by Skywalker 


WATER FOR LIFE! 


Earth First! Flows on in Colorado 



Darth Armstrong attacks the spirit of the Colorado Wilderness. 


As our story resumes, that famous 
Earth Last! villain, Senator Bible-Bill 
Armstrong, is being touted as a conser- 
vative hope for the Republican nominee 
for President in 1988. Back home in Col- 
orado, his effect on Earth, beneath 
notice in the policical scene, continues 
to be devastating. Killing two birds with 
one stone, he has buried the current 
Wilderness bill (admittedly already gut- 
ted by the release of four million-plus 
RARE II acres) under his campaign to 
deny water rights to Wilderness. While 
Areo licks its chops oyer the now-unpro- 
tected Sangre de Cristos, and environ- 
mentalists struggle to forge a unified 
strategy in response, Armstrong 
washes his hands of the issue as it sinks 
slowly into a legal and bureaucratic 
quagmire. 

The morning’s headline in the Rocky 
Mountain News on January 3, 1986 
read, “Armstrong for President in ‘88?” 
That night Bad Bill tap-danced his way 
through a “town meeting” in Denver, 
exuding charisma. Only after this 
Democracy in America stage show were 
members of Colorado Earth First! and 
the Colorado Open Space Council able 
to confront him with wilderness issues. 
His twisted reasoning in response is 
paraphrased here: First, protecting Wil- 
derness water is beyond the scope and 
intent of the ‘64 Wilderness Act. Disre- 
garding this biological idiocy, we know 
that Armstrong and Colorado Repre- 
sentative Mike Strang are ready to 
amend the Wilderness Act to prohibit 
water rights for Wilderness if those 
rights materialize. [Ed. note: A recent 
Sierra Club court victory has estab- 
lished that a Wilderness can have at 
least limited water rights. Whether this 
court decision sets a precedent and to 
what extentWildemess water rights can 
stand up against competing and prior 
water rights remains to be seen.] Sec- 
ond, says Bill, water and wilderness are 
two separate issues. The environmental 
community continues to almost beg him 
to release the Wilderness bill and let 
water rights be settled in the proper 
forums. 

The people do not see this man’s com- 
plicity in the transfer of our homeland 
to the empire, and the media do not 
report it; but the Growth Gang of Col- 
orado, the traditional western water 
grab boys, know just what Armstrong 
is saying. Water is for development and 
the engines of growth must be stoked! 

On November 29, CO EF! braved 
frostbite in a daring raid on the very 
heart of the Rocky Mountain Empire. 
The bizarre and forsaken scene: down- 
town Denver, Skyscraper Canyon, the 
Christmas Shopping River, on the 
busiest sales day. Suddenly, amid the 
retail babble, the garish colors and 
forms, the ceaseless hustle, a soothing 
apparition of wild beauty appears. 
Silver wolf glides into view followed by 
majestic brown bear. All eyes are 
drawn, and people gasp as the black 
form of Darth Armstrong looms up, 
grasping the rope by which his wilder- 
ness captives are bound. Brandishing 
the unimaginably powerful light-saber 
of industrial civilization, he intones his 
evil chant: “Water for profit, water for 
lawns, water for office space, industry, 
jobs. Cut down the wilderness, build 
up the dams, we need more develop- 
ment, and lucrative scams!” Un- 
daunted, the four-leggeds plead their 
case to the people, reminding the pass- 
ersby that the land and her beings need 
water to survive. All down the gaudy 
length of the New Improved Mall they 
rage before the Denverites, until, at 
last, hoarse and half-frozen, the combat- 
■ ants collapse exultantly into Irish Cof- 
fees at Duffy’s Bar. Saving Earth was 
hard work, but they were fully prepared 
to endure the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous greedheads. 

In a momentary lapse from eternal 
vigilance, the Earthlings are rudely sur- 
prised by the intrusion of a bawling red- 
faced yahoo in three-piece suit and cow- 
boy boots. Bliss evaporates. It’s Mike 
“The Strange” Strang. This, obviously, 
is what a real terrorist looks like. With 
a preposterous, phony, shit-kicking grin 
he launches into his good ol’ boy deliv- 
ery: 

Now don't get me wrong. I like wilder- 
ness as much as the next cowpuncher. 
< But let’s not get bizarre about it! We 
don’t have to give that usless, I mean 
priceless, natural land the right to have 


water in its streams and lakes, do we? 
I mean let’s be greedy, er, realistic here! 
That water doesn't make a buck, I mean 
provide a job, for anybody out there! 
After all, we’ve got zoos for animals and 
parks for plants. If these nature fana- 
tics who want to lock up everything 
aren’t happy with that — well, there’s 
just no pleasing some folks. Why, lock- 
ing up nature in a safe, clean, well- 
lighted place with proper security is a 
lot smarter than locking up precious 
resources in Wilderness Areas. Hell, 
we’ll even dedicate a new wing in the 
museum for outdoors and fill it plumb 
full of party pictures of mountains and 
lakes. We can still worship the moun- 
tain men as culture heroes. Hell, I 
wouldn't mind seeing more of those rug- 
ged individuals on TV myself. We can 
have “Centennial” replayed every year! 
Shucks, you can still Taste the High 
Country. But, if we want to have a great 
state out here in the wild West we need 
more than new convention centers, Star 
Wars defense contracts, or even a 
blitzkrieg of new suburbs and huge 
dams and diversion projects. We need 
a great concept, a vision! And a dream 
to follow — WE NEED AN EMPIRE! 
I know, 'cause some of my richest, I 
mean most faithful, supporters tell me 
so. Earth Last! 

EF! quickly made a consensus deci- 
sion that pacifism was uncalled for on 
this occasion, stuffed the geek into a 
toilet and left for parts unfouled. 

Destiny and History; 

The Dried-up Creek Massacre 

Hawk said that the foray into Den- 
ver had sacred purposes, which can 
only be partly revealed at this time. 
It was no coincidence that EF! was 
in this city on the very date, 121 years 
earlier, of the infamous Sand Creek 
Massacre, perhaps the ugliest page in 
Colorado history. After the murders 
of peaceful Cheyenne and Arapaho 
families at Sand Creek, the glory- 
seeking Colonel John Milton 
Chivington and his Colorado volun- 
teers returned to these dirty Denver 
streets, parading before the tumultu- 
ous welcome of the citizenry, holding 
aloft a live eagle tied to a pole. 

Chivington, a former Methodist 
minister, was crude, brutal, and am- 
bitious, but only a pawn in a larger 
game. Keeping a safe distance behind 


him was John Evans, railroad and real 
estate tycoon from Chicago, who was 
granted the first territorial governor- 
ship of Colorado in return for political 
favors rendered back in Illinois to the 
up-and-coming Abraham Lincoln. His 
name disgraces a 14,000-foot massif 
that provides the mountain backdrop 
for this little cowtown. CO EF! has 
renamed it White Antelope Mountain 
in honor of the Southern Cheyenne 
chief murdered at Sand Creek. 

Evans’ policies caused the Mas- 
sacre, which precipitated a 25-year 
long war with the Plains Indians — 
the longest in US history. He wrote 
of Colorado the summer before Sand 
Creek, “No other land offers such op- 
portunities for the vast accumulation 
of wealth.” Afterwards he proved this, 
building railroads across the new 
state and amassing property far 
beyond even the 10 square miles alot- 
ted by the government to railroads for 
each mile of track laid. Evans owned 
much of what is today downtown 
Denver. This is the empire! 

Today the spiritual heirs of Evans 
and Chivington ride high in Colorado. 
Sixty million buffalo, the grizzly, the 
wolf, the people who knew how to live 
with this land — nearly exterminated. 
A newer people, whose minds were 
gobbled by their own sick culture as 
it gobbled the land, now gorge their 
appetites on sacred ground. And who 
is watching? Human beings, as mere 
adjuncts of civilization, are so busy 
jumping through hoops for the econ- 
omy that they don’t know what is 
going on. They are no longer part of 
the land at all! 

Earth First! will be there for the 
Dried-up Creek Massacre. Hawk has 
spoken. We are of the fifth world. On 
this Earth, our allies of the fourth 
world, the traditional people, keep the 
flame of hope alive for the human 
race. The first three worlds have been 
seduced into an awesome nightmare 
of solipsism by the sirens of technol- 
ogy. We whose traditions were shat- 
tered by the heirarchs, must escape 
their reality, must learn to survive 
in this plundered landscape, must 
emerge into the fifth world, closer to 
Earth and her truth. Like Earth — 
hard as stone keeping hearts of fire 
alive. 

“You Cannot Sell The Earth On 


Which The People Walk,” Crazy Horse 
said. Environmentalists notwith- 
standing, the empire has not had 
much resistance to its schemes since 
the days of Sand Creek. If we let Bad 
Bill and Mike Strang and Mr. Hobbs 
the water lawyer and John Vanderhoof 
and the Club 20 thugs pull the money 
over our eyes; if we don’t take up our 
responsibility to the family of living 
beings; the dead world will prevail. If 
we shrink from the knowledge of the 
evil before us; if we close our eyes to 
the darkness that spreads here in the 
toxic twilight, in the shadow of the 
bomb; then we shirk our humanity. 
We are of the will-of-the-earth. Jus- 
tice by us — unless you want to wait 
for the UFO’s to come down and pro- 
vide salvation. 

Colorado EF! wants you! Re- 
member — the longest journey begins 
by putting your foot in your mouth. 
Whatever shape your miserable over- 
civilized carcass is in — we just want 
your heart. Money and burnout-level 
commitment are optional. Shy 
people, gray panthers, many who 
doubt — come together, help us figure 
this out. Where do we stand and where 
do we go? Beginning in February of 
1986 we’ll have two open meetings 
every month. On the first Sunday even- 
ing of the month we’ll come to grips 
with Father Culture (thank you Rufus 
Cohen). That is, local issues and our 
way of responding to them. Learn 
about our ecosystem proposals for 
Colorado. Plan strategy to protect 
Holy Cross and the South Platte. On 
the third Sunday of the month we’ll 
attempt to explore our relations to 
Mother Earth, while avoiding the 
voodoo and trendy middle class 
metaphysics that are so prevalent in 
Boulder. Deep ecology, spontaneous 
field trips, the rituals of consensus, 
tribal democracy, rejuvenation for the 
burnt out environmentalist. Neander- 
thal! ethics, and no doubt a few tradi- 
tional sacred beer celebrations. You 
come help. Just pretend you’re an en- 
dangered species and act now before 
extinction comes. Contact Luke or 
Kathy at 449-4048 or Eric Holle at 442- 
5518 for further information. 

Skywalker is our dynamic, imagina- 
tive Colorado contact. 
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1986 Rendezvous In The Heart Of Idaho 


1986 

ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS 
NORTH FORK 
BIG LOST RIVER 
CHALLIS 
NATIONAL 
FOREST 
IDAHO 
JUNE 29 TO 
JULY 6 , 1986 




RRR MUSIC BY: ■ 

*Johnny Sagebrush « 
*Bill Oliver 
* Jonathon Richman 
*Greg Keeler 
* Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 
*Others to be announced! 

RRR WORKSHOPS 

*Deep Ecology 
with Bill Devall 
*Earth Rituals 
with Dolores LaChapelle 
^Rainforests 
*Grizzly Bears 
*Acid Rain 
*Local EF! Groups 
*Fundraising 
*Direct Action 
*Guerrilla Theater 
*Forest Planning/ 
National Forests 
*EF! Wilderness Preserves 
*Bioregionalism 
*BLM issues 

*Animal Costume Making 
*Grazing 
*Wild Rivers 

* Redneck Women’s Caucus 
*And more! 

RRR SPEAKERS 
AND POETS 

*Dave Foreman 
*Howie Wolke 
*Jasper Carlton 
*Lone Wolf Circles ! 

*Ned Fritz j 

*More to be announced! ! 


More speakers, musicians, and 
poets will be confirmed and an- 
nounced in the Eostar issue. 


by Michele Miller 

“Oh, the sun’s been shining on the 
White Cloud Mountain Range. 

At Castle Peak I finally knew 
That I had seen the heart of Idaho, 
And discovered that my love was true 
For the White Cloud Mountain 
Range.” from “The White Clouds,” a 
song by the Braun Brothers ( 1981 ) 

Idaho, “Gem of the Mountains,” is the 
place to rendezvous this summer for all 
Earth First! stonghearts. From June 30 
to July 6, EF !ers will gather in the Chal- 
lis National Forest on the North Fork 
of the Big Lost River, near Ketchum. 
Embraced by the snowclad peaks of the 
White Cloud Mountains > this site prom- 
ises to please all from mountaineer to 
meadow meanderer. Our annual oppor- 
tunity to meet like-minded eco-war- 
riors, 1 to share information, inspiration 
and encouragement and the THE latest 
tip^ from Dave Foreman’s illustrious 
field guide, is unequalled in its ability 
to recharge our energy and ideas. The 
spirited sense of camaraderie, the 
laughter and, for some, the weariness 
of the battle is evident as our “tribe” 
again gathers. And what better way to 
celebrate Independence Day than by fol- 
lowing in the traditions of our fine 
foremothers and fathers by attending 
the Sagebrush Patriot Rally (liberty lov- 
ers that we are!). 

As well as an eclectic mix of speakers, 
music, poetry and drama at the rally, 
an abundance of workshops will be of- 
fered at the RRR. Deep Ecology, Wil- 
derness Proposals, Guerrilla Theater, 
Forest Planning/Forest Service, Acid 
Rain, Non-violent Direct Action, 
Grizzly Bears, Wild Rivers, BLM Is- 
sues, Costume Making, Redneck 
Women’s Caucus, Fund Raising, Graz- 
ing, Local Group Coordination and 
Local Issues are some of the workshops 
planned. If you have suggestions for, 
or care to lead, a workshop or if you 
have a request for a certain speaker, 
please write to Roger Featherstone at 
the Tucson office. Along with serving 
as our able chairperson, Roger is coor- 
dinating speakers and workshop lead- 
ers. Bob Kasper will coordinate work- 
shops at the Rendezvous. 

This year we are organizing a parent 
childcare cooperative to enable parents 
to attend the workshops and rally unen- 
cumbered, and to give the little ones 
their own special time at the Rendez- 
vous. All EF!ers with an interest in chil- 
dren: parents, educators, camp coun- 
selors, etc. are encouraged to contact 
me if you are willing to donate a little 
time toward this. Each parent who 
brings a child will automatically be in 
the cooperative. If you plan to bring 
your child(ren), please write or call me 
so I’ll know whether to expect five or 
fifty budding EF!ers: Michele Miller, 
Box 38A Cohasset Stage, Chico, CA 
95926 (916) 345-4746. 

Rumor has it (and I’m hopeful) that 



Mollusks at the Endangered Species Game. Photo by Ed Berger. 


there are some fine swimming holes at 
this rendezvous site, although I was 
sworn to secrecy about the several hot 
springs in the area. (Be sure to bring 
sunscreen for those sensitive areas!) 
You may want to obtain a map from the 
Freddies. Send $1 and request the Chal- 
lis National Forest/East Half map from: 
Challis N.F., US Forest Service, Chal- 
lis, ID 83226. 

Rick Baird is working on a detailed 
map of how to painlessly arrive at the 
RRR site. Maryl and Don Morris volun- 
teered to print a flyer with the map 
and the necessary information. This 
should alleviate some of the frazzled 
nerves that occurred when all but about 
two people attending last year got lost 
and/or misled by unfriendly locals. 

Another area for improvement this 
year: portapotties! We still need a few 
local Idahoans to help with equipment 
rentals, water and the stage. Please 
write Roger TODAY if you can assist 
with anj i these oh-so-important de- 
tails. 

Bob Kaspar has graciously volun- 
teered to coordinate carpools to the 
RRR, but we still need more regional 
coordinators. Please contact Bob at: 
POB 37, Glen Haven, WI 53810 (608) 
794-2373. 

If none of that suits you and you 
would still like to be involved, we need 
a hike coordinator and a campfire coor- 
dinator (Courtney, we need you!). 

The ‘85 RRR in the cool white aspens 
of Colorado, high point of the year for 
many EF!ers, sparked some amazing 
networking and action. (We West Coast- 
ers were further stimulated at the 
California Wilderness Conference in Oc- 
tober — yahoo!) If you missed the 
Round River Rendezvous last year, 
then plan this year to attend this reun- 
ion of the foremost environmental ac- 
tivists — up in the heart of Idaho, the 
first week of July. Your tax-deductable 
donations to the EF! Foundation 
(specify 86 RRR) are as welcome as a 
letter from a long-distance lover. Please 
keep sending ‘em! 

So, dust off your kayak paddle, tune 
the auto, clean the mouse droppings out 
of your backpack or whatever it takes 


to get you to the White Clouds. See all 
you Earth guardians and bold buckarros 
at the edge of the Big Lost River! 

Michele Miller is an EF! activist living 
in Chico. ■ 

MONEY! 

The Earth First! Foundation is ban- 
krolling the 1986 Round River Rendez- 
vous. Several thousand dollars are 
budgeted for required expenses such 
as insurance, postage, printing, tele- 
phone, portapotties, sound system, 
etc. Your tax-deductible donation is 
immediately needed to fund this im- 
portant EF! event. Send your check 
(with a note specifying it is for the 
RRR) to the Earth First! Foundation, 
POB 86, Moab, Utah 84532. 


CARPOOL 

COORDINATORS 

National — Bob Kaspar 
POB 37 

Glen Haven, WI 53810 
(608)794-2373 

Colorado — Luke & Kathy 
Box 241, Boulder CO 80306 
(303)449-4048 

Montana — Gary Steele 
Rt 1, Box 44K, 

St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
(406)745-3212 

Northeast California — 
Michelle Miller 
Box 38A, Cohasset Stage 
Chico, CA 95926 (916)345-4746 

Arizona — Roger Featherstone 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

MORE CARPOOL COORDINA- 
TORS ARE NEEDED! PLEASE 
CONTACT BOB KASPAR IF 
YOU’D LIKE TO HELP IN YOUR 
AREA. 




Colorado 

Aspen 



by Susan Anderson 

There is a big stir in Western Col- 
orado right now about the proposed 
clearcutting of aspen trees. There is 
wheeling and dealing going on between 
the Forest Service and the Oregon- 
based Louisiana Pacific Corporation 
(LPC) concerning the Forest Manage- 
ment plan for the Grand Mesa, Uncom- 
pahgre, and Gunnison National Forests. 
The public is left out of the decision 
making. 

The Western Colorado Congress 
(WCC), a citizen’s concern group, has 
expressed their opposition to this exclu- 
sion. It is not worth the price, they say, 
to clearcut the proposed 1500 acres per 
year (about 30 million board feet) and 
sell it to LPC to use in processing wafer- 
board. A plant was built in 1984 near 
Montrose, Colorado, by LPC. The FS 
says that 5800 acres would have to be 
treated annually (harvested) in order to 
“save the aspen trees from extinction.” 
Waferboard is “the plywood of the fu- 
ture” and timber harvesting will be the 
economic stimulant in the now severely 
depressed economy of southwestern 
Colorado. 

The large-scale clearcutting of aspens 
will be the first time in Colorado’s his- 
tory that aspens have been destroyed 
in this manner. Aspen wood has tradi- 
tionally been used for firewood and 


building fences. If the 17 million dollar 
mill near Montrose is successful, more 
of its kind will be built. 

Some biologists say that Colorado’s 
aspen groves are in serious decline and 
will disappear in 20 years. Among Col- 
orado’s 2 million acres of aspen, 75% 
are at least 80 years old and are in “de- 
cline.” Rapid growth of aspen trees 
ends after 50 years and by about age 
80 aspens are in “decline.” Aspens grow 
in clones, from the roots, and all the 
trees in a clone are genetically identical 
to every other tree in the clone. The 
aspens are in decline because of fire sup- 
pression. Modern forest management 
has not allowed natural wildfires to 
occur in aspen forests. Sunlight is 
needed in order for the root buds to 
grow. The shade that the conifers and 
aspens provide is right for conifers — 
not aspens. This argument supports the 
claim that in 20 years there will be no 
more aspen in Colorado. 

As the FS claims, clearcutting does 
stimulate regeneration of aspens. But 
patches of new aspen shoots are dam- 
aged by stock, if stock are allowed to 
range in the new clearcut. Ranchers will 
have to keep their sheep and cattle off 
harvested land for a long time if aspen 
groves are to return. 

There are many adverse effects of the 
FS’s policy of suppressing fires and sup- 
porting LPC’s planned clearcuts in 
southwestern Colorado. The wafer- 


board mill and clearcutting of aspens 
will severely alter the environment of 
the forest as well as the area near Mon- 
trose. Formaldehyde will be emitted 
into the air from the mill. Furthermore, 
LPC has a history of labor problems. 
Small forest products businesses may 
be forced out of business by LPC. 

The current status of LPC plans for 
aspen clearcutting are uncertain. In late 
July, the Forest Plan for the Grand 
Mesa, Uncompahgre and Gunnison Na- 
tional Forests was appealed to Agricul- 
ture Secretary John Block. The Agricul- 
ture Department ruled that the FS 
must revise their Forest Plan, mainly 
because of the below cost timber sales 
allowed by the plan. As a result of the 
appeal, some “guidelines” were set for 
managing aspens in Forest Service Re- 
gion 2. Among other things, the 
guidelines establish that a third party 
oversee timber sales. There is reason 
to doubt that the guidelines will protect 
southwestern Colorado’s forests. 

It seems likely that aspen wood is a 
main target of LPC. LPC plans to build 
more waferboard mills, in southwestern 
Colorado, Minnesota, eastern Oregon 
and other places where aspens grow. 

Susan Anderson is an environmen- 
tal activist living in Oregon who has 
researched historic aspen carvings in 
southwestern Colorado. 
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BLEEDING UTAH Critters 


By Mollie Matteson 

Several deer, a coyote, a grizzly bear, 
and a couple of trees, representing their 
kin on the Rocky Mountain Front, de- 
monstrated on November 20 on the Uni- 
versity of Montana campus in Missoula, 
in protest of natural gas drilling. Mem- 
bers of the Badger Chapter of the 
Glacier/Two Medicine Alliance staged 
the rally to bring public attention to 
the threat of oil and gas development 
on the Front, particularly in the 103,000 
acre Badger/Two Medicine roadless 
area. While the animals cavorted on the 
grass, drill rig “workers” marched in 
and erected a 30-foot tall symbolic oil 
derrick. 

Bear biologist Charles Jonkel told the 
crowd of 100 that wilderness and 
wildlife values should be the primary 
consideration in Forest Service land 
planning decisions. He accused the 
agency of ignoring effects of develop- 
ment on Glacier National Park, adjacent 
to the Badger/Two Medicine. Dave 
Smith, former Yellowstone Park ranger, 
argued against development and 
wildlife management that selects 
against naturally aggressive grizzly 
bears. He hopes that “badass bears . . 
. that will chew on some people” will 
continue to be a part of wilderness. 

The Badger/Two Medicine lies at the 
northern end of the Rocky Mountain 
Front, a narrow band of undesignated 
roadless country on the east side of the 
Bob Marshall Wilderness. This fragile 
ecotone, where jagged limestone peaks 
meet and blend with the great short- 
grass plains, was rated the best wildlife 
habitat in the state by Montana Fish 
and Game. The Lewis and Clark Na- 


tional Forest, which has jurisdiction 
over most of the Front, recommended 
only 46,844 acres of the total 450,000 
roadless acres for Wilderness designa- 
tion. This despite the Forest Service’s 
own study which gave several areas on 
the Front the highest possible rating 
for Wilderness potential. The remaining 
unroaded land would be left open to 
both recreational and resource develop- 
ment, including oil and gas. The 
Badger/Two Medicine narrowly es- 
caped drilling by American Petrofina on 
Hall Creek last summer. However, the 
oil company will likely clear the legal 
hurdles to a second permit to drill quite 
easily. Conservationists fear drilling 
could begin as soon as next May. 

Wilderness designation is hampered 
by Blackfeet Indian treaty rights. The 
area was ceded to the US government 
from the Blackfeet reservation in 1896, 
but the tribe retained rights to access, 
timber and hunting and fishing under 
state law. The Blackfeet are now work- 
ing to establish further control over the 
area. They hope to gain management 
of wildlife and possibly oil and gas re- 
sources. 

Members of Montana’s congressional 
delegation have made clear that they 
will not consider Wilderness legislation 
for the Badger/Two Medicine unless the 
tribe is forthcoming with such a pro- 
posal of their own. The delegation is 
currently at work on a Wilderness bill, 
which will probably be publicly an- 
nounced early in 1986. 

Montana Earth First! is now making 
plans for direct action to oppose any 
efforts to road or drill the Rocky Moun- 
tain Front. Additional stories on this 
issue are in the 1985 Samhain, 
Ltughnasadh and Eostar editions of this 
paper. 



Oil company helicopters on the Rocky Mountain Front. 


Idaho Living Fossils: 
Good, Bad and Ugly 


by Elliott Bemshaw 

As if there aren’t enough bad things 
going on already in Utah — fraudulant 
BLM wilderness review, nuke waste 
dump by Canyonlands National Park, 
tar sands projects, State review to use 
Compound 1080, State desire to pave 
the backcountry Burr Trail, widespread 
vandalism of Indian ruins and the Cen- 
tral Utah Project (CUP) water boon- 
doggle — here are some of the latest 
ones from various federal agencies. 

Capitol Reef Park Livestock Reser- 
voirs 

When Capitol Reef was expanded and 
upgraded from a Monument to a Na- 
tional Park, ranchers agreed to begin 
phasing out cattle use there by 1982. 
However, US Senator Jake Gam (R- 
Utah), pushed through legislation in 
1982 to extend cattle grazing in Capitol 
Reef until 1994. Currently, from 1800 
to 2500 cows graze in the Park from 
October to May each year, in various 
grazing “allotments” that cover 73% of 
the National Park. By law, this grazing 
is administered by the BLM. 

The immediate problem concerns 400 
cows that graze just north of the Frem- 
ont River and the paved highway that 
pass through the Park. Because there 
are no other water sources, these cows 
stay concentrated near the Fremont 
River and are destroying its riparian 
vegetation. This could prove embaras- 
sing to both the NPS and the BLM, 
for this portion of the river is visible 
to tourists from the highway, and com- 
plaints from visitors about damage to 
the Park could bring “unwanted atten- 
tion” to the entire subject of cow-graz- 
ing in this National Park. 

As a solution, the BLM has just pro- 
posed to rebuild two old livestock reser- 
voirs in the Park further north and away 
from the river and the eyes of tourists. 
These old reservoirs, however, are long 
on the way to being returned to nature. 
Also, they are in a part of the Park ad- 
ministered by the NPS as a Wilderness 
Area. Conflict has arisen because BLM 
will require ORVs and heavy equipment 
to reconstruct and maintain the reser- 
voirs. 

Since only Congress can designate 
“legal” Wilderness, and since Congress 
has not designated any “legal” Wilder- 
ness yet in Capitol Reef Park, the BLM 
will probably push the upper echelon 
of the Park Service to order its regional 
and on-the-spot rangers to drop their 
Wilderness status for the area. Thus, 
we may lose a National Park Wilderness 
bacause some cows are devouring the 
vegetation along the non-Wildemess 
portion of the Fremont River. 

To fight this proposal, send nasty let- 
ters to Glenn Patters qg, BLM, Henry 
Mts. Resource Area, Box 99, 
Hanksville, UT 84734 and to the Re- 
gional Director, NPS, Rocky Mt. Re- 
gional Office, Box 25287, Denver, CO 
80225. Most effective, however, would 
be a friendly letter of appeal to Repre- 
sentative John Seiberling (D-OH), Pub- 
lic Lands Subcommittee, US House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC 
20515. Also write to Representative 
Bruce Vento (D-MN), National Parks & 
Recreation Subcommittee (same ad- 
dress). Send copies of your letters to 
your members of Congress. 

Coyotes To Be Shot In Wilderness 

This winter, the Forest Service plans 
to use helicopters to shoot coyotes 
blamed for eating sheep that graze in 
Utah’s Mt. Naomi Wilderness Area, 
northeast of Logan in northern Utah. 
The FS reminds us that our Wilderness 
laws allow them to control predators 
even in designated Wilderness Areas, 
if such predators are inflicting losses 
on the livestock industry. Yet sheep 
losses here aren’t even equalling na- 
tional averages. A study of Western 
states showed summer sheep losses to 
be about 2% in National Forests, yet 
for the past nine years losses to the 1150 
sheep permitted to graze Mt. Naomi 
have averaged 16 per year, about 1.5%. 

Winter shooting is planned because 
then the coyotes and their tracks can 
be more easily spotted and visitor use 
is low. The summer sheep are gone, but 
the agency maintains that coyotes are 


territorial, and thus that any coyotes 
remaining in the area where sheep were 
killed last summer are also probably the 
ones that killed the sheep. 

Currently, clearer legal protection is 
being given to so-called “grand- 
fathered” grazing rights in designated 
Wilderness Areas than exists for such 
^rights in the non-Wildemess lands. To 
pressure officials to get cows out of our 
Wilderness and to object to the shooting 
of coyotes in the Mt. Naomi Wilderness, 
send a letter to the Regional Forester, 
US Forest Service, Intermountain Re- 
gional Office, 324 - 25th St., Ogden, UT 
84401. Also send a copy of this letter 
to Reps. Seiberling and Vento, and to 
your members of Congress. 

Massive Noxious Weed Spraying Pro- 
grams 

Both the BLM and the FS are plan- 
ning multi-million acre, multi-million 
dollar toxic weed “control” programs, 
at no cost to the ranchers whose cows 
are responsible for the spread of the 
toxic weeds. In Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, the 
BLM has targeted 2.5 million acres of 
their land for treatment. The BLM has 
already produced a Final EIS, “North- 
west Area Noxious Weed Control Pro- 
gram,” and copies can be obtained from 
BLM, Oregon State Office, Box 2965, 
Portland, OR 97208. Copies, when pub- 
lished, of the FS “Intermountain Re- 
gion Noxious Weed Control Program” 
will come from the Forest Service, In- 
termountain Regional Office, 324 - 25th 
St. , Ogden, UT 84401. 

The weeds listed in the BLM EIS are 
mostly foreign “imports,” but include 
some natives also. The methods to be 
used are herbicides (21,000 res a year 
average); mechanical removal (800 acres 
a year average); manual removal, espe- 
cially around water sources (300 acres 
a year average); and “biological treat- 
ments,” like — believe it or not from 
BLM? — integrated pest management, 
but also controlled use of sheep and 
even goats — known to eat anything 
and everything (21,000 acres a year av- 
erage). 

Not mentioned even once in the BLM 
EIS is the reduction of grazing livestock 
levels as a “biological method” to control 
the spread of toxic weeds. It probably 
won’t be mentioned in the upcoming FS 
draft EIS either. 

Elliott Bemshaw is a Utah environ- 
mental activist, photographer and 
uniter whose articles frequently appear 
in High Country News and elsewhere. 



EF! GRIZZLY 
TASK FORCE 
FORMS 

Over the weekend of January 18-19, 
nearly two dozen Earth Firstlers from 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, 
New Jersey and Arizona met in the 
wilds of Montana to develop a com- 
prehensive Earth First! plan for the 
recovery of the endangered grizzly 
bear; a legal, political, educational 
and direct action program to protect 
the bear, stop attacks on its habitat, 
and build public support for the bear’s 
right to an unhassled life; and the cre- 
ation of the Earth First! Grizzly Bear 
Task Force. 

If you would like to be involved with 
the Task Force, contact the Tucson 
office. Further details will be reported 
later in these pages, including the ad- 
dress for the Task Force in Missoula, 
Montana. If you are interested in non- 
violent direct action in the Yellow- 
stone National Park area to draw pub- 
lic attention to the criminal misman- 
agement of the bear in Yellowstone 
by government flunkies of sleazy de- 
velopers, politicians and sheep ran- 
chers, let us know. 


by Rimrock 

“Unfortunately, this is just one story 
in a whole host of horror stories where 
human progress has been halted by un- 
warranted and unsubstantiated claims 
of the necessity of preserving an en- 
dangered species.” [The Idaho States- 
man, Jan. 16, 1986] 

Thus spoke Idaho Lt. Governor David 
Leroy at recent hearings held by the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Bruneau, Idaho, to determine whether 
the Bruneau Snail should be added to 
the list of endangered species. Leroy 
is a candidate for governor of Idaho — 
a state with eight million acres of forest 
wilderness and five million acres of de- 
sert wilderness up for grabs. 

The Bruneau snail is a living fossil 
from Pleistocene (“Ice Age“) times that 
has managed to hang on while its con- 
temporaries the mammoth and primi- 
tive horse have become extinct. This ex- 
tremely rare snail is the only member 
of its genus. The snail resides in a tiny 
warmspring tributary to the imcompar- 
able Bruneau River in southwest Idaho. 
The free-flowing Bruneau- Jarbidge 
River was recommended for Wild and 
Scenic River status in 1976. That recom- 
mendation has languished in Congress 
despite the fact that the Bruneau was 
one of the original rivers recommended 
for study in the Wild and Scenic River 
Act in 1968, nearly two decades ago! 


Opponents of Wild and Scenic River 
status and Wilderness protection for the 
Bruneau-Jarbidge have brazenly de- 
clared that it is unthreatened by de- 
velopment. These claims ignore the sac- 
rifice of the Bruneau by the BLM. This 
de facto wilderness has been slashed 
by miles of livestock watering pipelines, 
bladed fence lines, and motor ways that 
service a tiny handful of ranchers. The 
Bruneau Plateau is nearly devoid of pri- 
vate land, yet cow ponds have been dug 
in archaeological sites, and a quarter 
of a million acres of the plateau is sched- 
uled for herbicide spraying or burning 
to be followed by reseeding to exotic 
livestock grass from Siberia. Ever 
ravenous power consortiums are seek- 
ing high-tower powerline corridors 
across the vast, wild plateaus. 

Less than twenty years ago the 
Bruneau warmsprings flowed at up to 
2500 gallons per minute. The upper 
springs have dried up completely dur- 
ing the last two summers, and the flow 
at the surviving snail habitat has been 
reduced to five gallons per minute! 
Groundwater withdrawals in excess of 
recharge are prohibited by Idaho law, 
but the State has looked the other way 
for years as various aquifers have 
dropped across the state. A huge 
number of agricultural homesteads 
have been made since the 1960s, when 
expensive deep lift pumping became 
possible. This has strained the limited 
desert aquifers in some areas and has 
made some springs disappear. 
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Save the 

by Joe Woodelf 

The Hyalite-Porcupine-Buffalo Horn 
Wilderness Study Area (HPBH) in Mon- 
tana should be designated as Wilder- 
ness. All of it, and more. Yet, in its 
usual fashion, the Forest Circus is not 
including the total roadless resource in 
the Wilderness study. They may be tech- 
nically correct in this case, but they are 
leaving out tremendous wilderness ad- 
jacent to Yellowstone National Park. So 
it is up to us! Public hearings were held 
in mid-December. Written comments 
are now being accepted by the Circus. 
The Circus has received only a handful 
of full Wilderness protection comments 
on the HPBH, so let’s get them some 
more! 

The HPBH study area comprises 
155,000 acres of the Gallatin Range. 
This mountain range extends from the 
heart of Yellowstone National Park 
(YNP) north to Bozeman, Montana. 
Within the Gallatin National Forest, 
there are over 200,000 acres of roadless 
lands, which should be Wilderness. The 
area not included in the WSA is an area 
known as the Northern Yellowstone 
Rim. It contains the most diverse 
wildlife population in the mountain 
range. The Circus has proposed five ac- 
cess routes into this area, which would 
destroy it. They claim the public needs 
access to this area, which is now locked 
up by private landowners refusing ac- 
cess. 

Privately done wildlife studies within 
the Northern Yellowstone Rim show 
that the Circus biological data is sorely 
lacking in reality. It is obvious that fed- 
eral delineations of grizzly habitat are 
socio-economically motivated and defi- 
nitely not based in biology. One of the 
statistics they never tell you is that over 
half of the Gallatin Range outside YNP 
is already roaded and very heavily log- 
ged. Wilderness designation would not 
lock up the whole range, but would only 


Now the BLM is proposing to open 
an additional 80,000 acres of desert on 
the Bruneau Plateau to development. 
Part of this water will be taken from 
the Snake River — already dewatered 
for over sixty miles upstream from the 
Bruneau Plateau each irrigation season. 
The rest of the water will come from 
deep lift pumps on the desert. Farms 
are in foreclosure all across the state, 
yet plans for new development proceed. 

Idaho conservation groups have ig- 
nored the Bruneau snail. The moderate 
Committee for Idaho’s High Desert has 
endorsed listing the snail as an en- 
dangered species and has made wimpy 
mainstream statements linking the 
water table drawdown to new develop- 
ment on the Bruneau Plateau. Other- 
wise, conservationists have failed to 
make the connection between the 
Bruneau snail and a number of other 
ecological issues in southwest Idaho. 
Lt. Govoemor Leroy has compared the 
Bruneau snail to the snail darter of Tel- 
lico Dam fame and has made a point of 
associating himself with those opposing 
protection for the snail. 

State Senator Walter Yarbrough, 
himself a living fossil, and a symbol of 
entrenched conservatism in southwest 
Idaho, publicly stated to the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service: “. . .forget the 
snail ... I plead with you not to affect 
the flow of the streams. ’’This statement 
must stand as a monument to the cyn- 
ical mentality that has altered the flow 
of nearly every stream in Idaho. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write: Regional Director, US Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Suite 1692, Lloyd 
500 Building, 500 N.E. Multnomah 
St., Portland, OR 97232. Additionally, 
legal advice and inquiries about crea- 
tion of, and donations to, a legal fund 
should be to Earth First! in Tucson, 
which will forward letters to EF! ac- 
tivists in Idaho. A lawsuit against the 
State of Idaho for failure to protect 
groundwater resources could have 
wide ranging impacts for. endangered 
species throughout the state. 

Rimrock is an Idaho EF.'er and 
creator of our “In Case of Death, Feed 
the Bears” cards. 
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Gallatin 

protect less than half from the destruc- 
tion already witnessed. It is well 
documented that the best hunting 
exists within the roadless drainages of 
the range. 

The Gallatin Range is well known for 
its wildlife, being home to moose, elk, 
bighorn sheep, mule deer, lynx, cougar, 
marten, wolverines and other critters. 
Much of the area is extremely important 
grizzly habitat — which the Circus 
wants to “improve” through logging, 
roading and sheep grazing. The head- 
waters for the blue-ribbon trout 
fisheries of the Gallatin and Yellowstone 
Rivers are bom within these moun- 
tains. The economic value of fishing on 
Montana’s streams far outweighs any 
economic gain from destroying them. 

The Gallatin Range is the largest re- 
maining unprotected wildland remain- 
ing in the Greater Yellowstone Ecosys- 
tem. The area of the Gallatin within 
YNP is regulated to protect the grizzly 
and its habitat. Yet the Circus proposes 
logging to within spitting distance of 
the Park boundary. Wilderness designa- 
tion would help to resolve the cumula- 
tive impact problem which public lands 
face with Burlington Northern owning 
36,000 acres of land eheckerboarded 
within the National Forest bounds. BN 
is a hardcore land raper. But due to 
strong public feelings, even they are 
hesitant to push into some of this area. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write a short letter. Support desig- 
nation of a 202,000 acre Gallatin Unit 
of the Lee Metcalf Wilderness. Ex- 
press one or more of the points made 
above. Send to: Gallatin National 
Forest Supervisor, POB 130, Boze- 
man, MT 59715. Send copies to your 
senators and representative in DC. 

Joe Woodelf is a leader of Montana 
EF! and was a participant at the recent 
wildly successful EF! Grizzly Confer- 
ence. 


Dumping 
on the East 

by M. Bird 

On January 16 the Department of 
Energy named the sites it plans to study 
further as locations for an eastern high- 
level radioactive waste dump. The Nu- 
clear Waste Policy Act of 1982 decreed 
that a site be selected by 1992. The 
DOE’s top 12 choices were in Minnesota 
(three sites), Maine, North Carolina, 
and Virginia (two sites each), and New 
Hampshire, Georgia, and Wisconsin 
(one site each). The sites were an- 
nounced in terms of counties, and some 
sites covered several counties, so it is 
not yet clear exactly what the DOE is 
proposing. 

However, an Earth Firstler in west- 
ern North Carolina told us that the two 
sites in her state are 1) near Raleigh, 
the state capitol, and 2) eight miles from 
both Asheville and Sandy Mush, on the 
edge of the Smokeys. She speculated 
that the Raleigh site was chosen to draw 
the attention of the state government 
away from the western site, a much 
more logical choice from DOE’s point 
of view. She worries about the fact that 
the crystalline rock in western NC is 
so old that it is “riddled with fissures.” 
Sandy Mush is the beautiful home of 
the Long Branch Environmental Edu- 
cation Center, run by our EF! friend 
Paul Gallimore. 

Crystalline rock, the material now 
under consideration in the East, has the 
advantages of stability, thermal 
strength, and low permeability and 
porosity. However, it tends to fracture 
under certain kinds of stress. Not much 
is known about specific crystalline rock 
formations in the East. DOE has thus 
far relied mainly on incomplete informa- 
tion supplied by states. The tendency 
of crystalline rock to fissure is particu- 
larly dangerous, because of the amount 
of ground water flowing through east- 
ern states. 

M. Bird is an ecological and anti-nu- 
clear uniter. 



Mike Bond, an honest Democrat, addresses a Kalispell audience on Jan. 23 as 
Montana Earth First! hit the road with its Wild West Show. The high-spirited, muti- 
media extravaganza also featured folksinger Walkin’ Jim Stoltz, and testimonials 
from outfitters and former state legislators on its 12 city tour. Photo by Sean O’Farrell. 


Killing Desert Eagles 


by Dan Dagget 

Environmentalists worked hard to 
get ecological considerations included in 
the decision making process that pro- 
ceeds public works projects. When suc- 
cess finally did come there were few 
who believed that this righteous sword 
could have an edge that might bite the 
very hand that forged it. Today, how- 
ever, we live in a world where instru- 
ments of cataclysmic destruction are re- 
ferred to as “peacekeepers” and where 
people who are looked up to as religious 
leaders tell us that somebody we refer 
to as the Prince of Peace “likes bombs.” 
It should come as no surprise, then, that 
someone has figured out how to use the 
environmental study process as a 
weapon to destroy rather than protect. 
That seems to be exactly what’s going 
on with the endangered Sonoran bald 
eagles whose nests serve as an imped- 
iment to the juggernaut of the Central 
Arizona Project and the debacle called 
Rio Salado. Before Cliff Dam on the 
Verde River can be constructed, consid- 
eration has to be given to the particular 
eagles whose nest the dam would de- 
stroy and whose feeding territory it 
would inundate. 

In alternative four of the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s memorandum on the 
biological effects of Cliff Dam, it pro- 
poses yet another study of what might 
be the most studied group of eagles in 
the US. The Forest Service with the 
help of Arizona State University has 
been studying nesting Sonoran bald 


eagles along the Verde and Salt Rivers 
since 1977. One of their findings was 
that studying eagles, especially where 
banding the young birds is involved, can 
have a decidedly adverse effect on 
them. It can drop their nesting success 
rate from 80% to 47%. It can force the 
adults to move their nest or it can even 
kill the young eaglets. This actually hap- 
pened in at least one and possibly four 
cases during the FS studies. 

The results of all the previous studies 
are available to the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service, who is in charge of the pro- 
posed study. One wonders why the Fed- 
eral right hand does not know what its 
left hand is up to. Instead of further 
disturbing the birds, why not just read 
the studies already on record? 

Perhaps the reason for more research 
is easier to figure out than you think. 
Seventy-six percent of the nests were 
either moved or failed the year following 
disturbance. It is obviously possible to 
use studies as a weapoh to cause the 
eagles to move or even to hound them 
into extinction. Think of all the dams 
we could build and all the water alloca- 
tions that could be made then. 

You can express your displeasure 
about this by writing to the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service at POB 1306, Al- 
buquerque, NM 87103. 

Dan Dagget is an ecologist, knife 
maker, and writer living in Flagstaff. 
This article first appeared in his “View 
From The Rim” column in the Arizona 
Daily Sun. 
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Roger Featherstone 

Arizona Earth First! held an Acid 
Rain Strategy conference in Oracle, 
Arizona, on January 24-26. The confer- 
ence was a smashing success. Sixty-five 
people, from eight states and Canada, 
hammered out a campaign that all at- 
tending think will be sucessful. GASP 
(Groups Against Smelter Pollution); 
Greenpeace; Theshold; Arizona & Col- 
orado Earth First!; North American 
Water Office; Oracle First!; Smelter 
Crisis Education Project; SVP (Societe 
pourVaincre la Pollution ); and others 
attended. 

At this conference, Earth First! de- 
signed a program to meet the deadly 
threat of acidification. The program is 
a model that can be used throughout 
the world, and it will stop acidifying 
emissions in the Intermountain Basin. 

In the Intermountain Basin, this 
means the smelters. Phelps Dodge, for 
example, operates its Douglas smelter 
without a permit and in violation of en- 
vironmental protection standards. The 
program Earth First! designed at this 
conference will focus the attention of 
the public on this criminal behavior, and 
stop the illegal release of these wastes. 
The program will set and enforce stan- 
dards that stop acidification. 

This will be done with a series of 
events leading up to International Acid 
Rain Week, April 19-26, culminating in 
an action at Phelps Dodge, in order to 


Arizona, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Idaho and Montana to act to 
protect their states from acidification. 

The campaigns of Earth First! will 
pressure the World Bank in 
Washington, D.C., and the Interna- 
tional Monitary Fund to provide fund- 
ing for Mexico to put pollution control 
equipment on their Nacozari smelter. 

The educational tools that will be 
used to carry out these campaigns in- 
clude a road show that will travel 
throughout the Intermountain Basin to 
educate people about the problem of 
acidification and solutions to the prob- 
lem. Earth Firstl’s educational program 
will catalyze action to solve the problem 
by presenting an economic analysis 
demonstrating that investments in com- 
panies that use modernized tech- 
nologies will, over time, out-perform in- 
vestments in companies such as Phelps 
Dodge who operate dirty, obsolete 
facilities. 

Earth First! will present the public 
with economic as well as the moral 
reasons to stop acid rain and clean up 
our environment. 

This is a brief summary of the confer- 
ence; a more complete story will be run 
next issue. 

Roger Featherstone organized this 
conference and will be coordinating 
Earth First'.’s upcoming Acid Rain 
campaign. Contact him at the Tucson 
EF! office to help with the Acid Rain 
Campaign. 
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Last Stand on Boggy Creek 


by P. Kahn 

Earth First! Austin is becoming 
known as “The Place to Turn To For 
Your Environmental Activism Needs.” 
Witness the phone call I received last 
September from a woman asking me to 
go out and take a look at some survey 
flags along Boggy Creek in East Austin. 
There was, she explained, a plan to 
channelize the creek for “flood control” 
reasons and to destroy many big trees 
to make way for a concrete-lined drain- 
age ditch. I hastened out to the site 
and, yes, there they were, 150 massive 
old-growth pecan trees, interspersed 
with elms, ash, and fruit trees. Defi- 
nitely worth defending. 

I called a meeting of EF! Austin and 
ve went to inspect the area and talk 
with the neighbors about the project. 
These threatened trees were in the 
backyards of people who live along the 
creek. None of the owners wanted their 
trees cut, but they had been bullied by 
the City of Austin into signing an ease- 
ment agreement which gave the city the 
right to destroy the trees. The majority 
of the inhabitants are low-income His- 
panics. 

After negotiations with various City 
officials, expressing my concerns about 
the project and receiving promises that 
the project would be delayed until a 
meeting between EF! representatives 
and City officials could be held to dis- 
cuss alternatives to timber cutting, I 
received a phone call on October 10 from 
a Boggy Creek resident, saying that the 
bulldozers had been clearing trees on 
the creek that morning. I hurried down 
to the site, after calling another EF!er 
and asking him to bring a chain and 
padlock. 

Arriving at the scene, I was con- 
fronted by a horrifying sight. Nearly 
every tree had been toppled over into 
a disorganized mess. Only about twenty 
trees remained and the bulldozers were 
closing in on the largest of the last stand- 
ing pecans. This tree, with a diameter 
of approximately 50 inches, was the spot 
where I made my stand. 

Within minutes, my fellow Earth-de- 
fender arrived with chain, and locked 
me up with the tree. The dozer operator 
thought little of our activities. The fore- 
man was even less amused. Fortunately 
for our side, though, a crowd had begun 
to gather and were cheering us on. Tele- 
vision crews interviewed me while the 
dozer worked around me. Finally the 
tree destroyers decided that I was seri- 
ous about stopping their unholy work, 
so they gave up for the day and went 
home, taking their bulldozers with 
them (expecting monkeywrenching, 
perhaps?). 

The next day, EF!ers were out in 
force at Boggy Creek before daybreak, 

I was chained to the tree, another stal- 
wart was perched about thirty feet up 
in a nearby 24” diameter elm, and about 
fifteen were on hand to run errands, 
call the press, etc. Our frantic efforts 
to publicize the tragedy of the day be- 
fore had paid off: the Austin newspaper 
ran a story on the affair that morning. 
Before 8 AM there were reporters 
crawling over the place, asking ques- 
tions of the Earth First !ers, the neigh- 
borhood residents and the destruction 
crew. 



David Orr chained to the big Pecan. 
Photo by Donna Zeck. 


The City of Austin had not given any 
notice to several of the landowners that 
their backyards were to be bulldozed. 
These people came home to find their 
beloved pecans ripped out of the 
ground. The city had been afraid that 
the efforts of EF! would be successful 
in getting the project delayed, and 
therefore the contractors had been or- 
dered by the City Public Works Depart- 
ment to “knock down those trees as 
quickly as possible” in order to avoid 
“problems” that would be generated by 
a protest. The problems have now been 
worse for the City than it ever dreamed. 

Since October 10, the City Manager 
has shifted authority for review of the 
project from the Public Works Depart- 
ment to the Environmental Review Di- 
vision of the Office of Land Develop- 
ment Services (where it should have 
been in the first place) and placed the 
entire project under the personal au- 
thority of a good environmentalist city 
staff member. In addition, the City has 
promised to buy two trees for each one 
destroyed and plant them on the prop- 
erty of the affected neighbors. And, 
most importantly, the design of the proj- 
ect downstream from this particular 
segment is now undergoing a thorough 
review to determine how many trees 
are to be cut and if there are ways of 
minimizing the damage and the number 
of trees destroyed. 

Downstream is an old-growth Texas 
Oak forest, interspersed with pecans 
and other hardwoods. Trees of the size 
found in the Boggy Creek bottoms are 
indeed rare in the Austin area. Had it 
not been for the efforts of EF!, these 
trees would have been destroyed with- 
out anyone knowing what was there. 
The Corps of Engineers plans to con- 
struct a two-hundred foot wide drainage 
ditch, lined with concrete, along this 
beautiful stream. It is a politically moti- 
vated venture, getting over 15 million 
dollars of federal money to destroy some 
of the most diverse and unique habitat 
in the Austin area. 

It looks as if the project is too far 
along to stop, even though we have dis- 


covered serious flaws in the economic 
analysis which the Corps did that sup- 
posedly justified it. They gave the trees 
which they plan to bulldoze a value of 
zero dollars. Then they said that no 
flooding would be induced downstream 
as a result of this channelization. Four 
days after they bulldozed the trees up- 
stream, a three-inch rainstorm caused 
the creek to rise so high that it washed 
out a bridge downstream. Obviously, 
the Corps did not foresee the damage 
that could accrue from denuded stream- 
banks. There are grounds for a lawsuit 
against the City and the Corps, but the 
cost of taking the case to court may be 
prohibitive for the meager resources of 
EF! Austin. 

Where, has the Sierra Club been on 
this issue? Sierra Club signed off on 
Boggy Creek years ago because the 
ExCom deemed the project “too politi- 
cally risky” to get involved in because 
the people who were experiencing flood- 
ing problems were mostly Black and 
were vocal in demanding the govern- 
ment “do something” about flooding in 
their neighborhood. Yet, most of the 
Corps’ proposed channel is downstream 
from the area where the flooding oc- 
curs, in a neighborhood where there has 
been no flooding in years. Sierra Club 
decided that they would sacrifice Boggy 
Creek in order to avoid having to edu- 
cate residents about problems inherent 
in Corps flood control projects. Sierra 
Club did the low-income Blacks of East 
Austin’s Boggy Creek a tremendous dis- 
service by being quiet for nearly a dec- 
ade while the planning proceeded. The 
people who live there deserve to know 
the truth: that claims of “floodproofing” 
foster a false sense of security among 
neighborhood residents. Indeed, the 
.Corps abandoned its plans to institute 
a flood warning system in the Boggy 
Creek watershed after they got the 
green light to build the concrete chan- 
nel. The channel is only designed to con- 
tain the one hundred year flood, not the 
two-hundred year flood. 

Boggy Creek has become such a big 
issue in Austin that it was on the TV 
news every night for over a week. 
Photos ran in the Houston Post and a 
new national magazine called Time in 
Pictures. The city government and the 
area’s Congressional representative, 
Jake Pickle (he’s in one over this issue), 
have been severely embarrassed. 
Pickle’s opponent in the May ‘86 pri- 
mary is Nina Butts, a member of EF! 
Austin! We will be working hard to un- 
seat Pickle and send an EF !er to Capitol 
Hill. So the Last Stand on Boggy Creek 
may turn out to be the First Stand for 
Nina Butts in her race for US Congress. 

To help Nina beat Pickle in ‘86, send 
contributions to: Nina Butts Victory 
Fund, Earth First! Austin, POB 7292, 
University Station, Austin, TX 78713. 

P. Kahn is one of the nuttiest yet most 
effective EF! activists, who has been a 
major driving force in the astonishing 
rise of Texas EF! 

Ed. note: Since the writing of this 
article, EF! has succeeded in pressur- 
ing developers into agreeing to have 
their engineers redesign the channel in 
order to reduce the further killing of 
trees. 


LETTERS continued 

that nature and the Earth have values 
regardless of their usefulness to hu- 
mans. We respect EF!ers for putting 
their freedom and even lives on the line 
in their activities and are impressed 
that you will send your paper even with- 
out paid subscription. In fact we’d like 
to take advantage of that offer. We’d 
like to keep up with what’s going on 
and what you people are up to. So if 
you’ll send us the next few issues we’ll 
send in our $15 just as soon as we can. 

Thanks so much, 

— Joseph and Diana 

Dear Dave, 

Well, getting everything done on time 
was never one of my strongest points. 
So I took off to Norway without sending 
any change of address notices, or paying 
subscriptions, or about a million similar 
things. Yesterday I got a package in the 
mail that contained two back issues of 
EF!, both with little red checks on 
them. It was a nice surprise, and fun 
to hear about what’s going on back on 
the home front. Someday, I said to my- 
self, I’ll have to get around to sending 
a check. Someday. I didn’t know Igor 
had such a long arm. This morning I 
got up and pulled a muscle in my back. 
OK! OK! Here’s $50 to cover an overseas 
membership and a little extra to use 
on the Oregon front, or wherever it’s 
needed. Call off Igor. We just got some 
fresh snow, and skiiing season is here. 
Norway is a beautiful place, but not the 
ideal place for Mike Roselle to come and 
do a Roadshow. Draft beers cost be- 
tween $3 - $4, and if you get caught 
behind the wheel of a car with even a 
trace of alcohol on your breath (they 
make spot checks frequently) it’s a man- 
datory 6 week jail sentence, no trial, 
no appeal. I’m freezing my butt off but 
enjoying the hell out of my year here 
all the same. Thanks to Helen Wilson 
for the wonderful mouse and bat draw- 
ings in the last few issues. 

— Ed Heske 

Oslo, Norway 

Dear SFB, 

A very good source of information 
concerning National Forests in the Mid- 
west is the Midwest Earth Advocate 
published by the FYiends of the Earth 
Midwest office and included with Not 
Man Apart addressed to area members. 

The October ‘85 issue has a short ar- 
ticle describing proposed logging in the 
Shawnee National Forest in southern Il- 
linois. The Forest Circus plans to cut 
198,561 acres of the 255,030 acre forest 
in the next 50 years with the pace of 
the rape in the last 10 of those 50 years 
about 7 times the 1985 rate. 

Getting a frontal lobotomy (“higher” 
education) at SIU Carbondale gave me 
the opportunity to spend some time 
looking over the southern-most part of 
Illinois and discovering its beauty. Now 
this area is threatened by the clowns 
at the Forest Circus. I hope all EFJers 
in that area will rise to the challenge. 
Others who believe Illinois is one pan- 
cake-flat cornfield should at least take 
a look at the Shawnee. Alas I am now 
farther north with the Nicolet, 
Chequamegon, Ottawa, and Hiawatha 

continued on pg. 1 0 



Boggy Creek before and after the bulldozers. Photos by David Orr and Donna Zeck. 
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TRIAL AND ERROR: Oregon Update 


by Jane Doe 

Individuals continue to defend road- 
less areas in Oregon, saying with their 
bodies and their hearts, “STOP!” They 
openly call bullshit on the Forest Disser- 
vice and the timber industry and say 
it so loudly as to be punished for it. 
Direct Actions have drawn attention to 
the illegal Bald Mountain Road in the 
de facto North Kalmiopsis wilderness, 
to the illegal Forest Service Road #2041 
in the Middle Santiam roadless area, 
and now to the Squaw Creek Timber 
Sale in Three Creeks area where the 
oldest known trees in Oregon live. Ac- 
tions at the Lake Fork area of the Hell’s 
Canyon Wilderness proposal are immi- 
nent. 

Direct actions have the effect of show- 
casing individual areas, while bringing 
attention to the larger old-growth issue. 
Actions educate the press and the pub- 
lic, and the courts and corrections sys- 
tems; but perhaps most importantly 
they educate the blockader in skills s/he 
would not normally acquire — not just 
on the specific issue but in dealing with 
“peace” officers, courts and jails. Even 
if you only go through it once, these 
skills will benefit you. An understand- 
ing of the “justice” and “corrections” 
systems is something Tew average folk 
have the opportunity to gain. 

In the pioneer tree climbing action, 
six blockaders were arrested, June 9, 
1985, in the Pyramid Creek area, closed 
since 1984 by order of Willamette Na- 
tional Forest Supervisor Michael Ker- 
rick. All six received state charges, yet 
five remained to defy the federal closure 
and receive federal charges as well. 
Those with both state and federal 
charges were offered a plea bargain by 
the District Attorney’s office: if they 
pled guilty to the federal charge — tres- 
passing — he would drop the state 
charge (an indication of the state’s un- 
willingness and inability to deal with 
civil disobedience). Mike Roselle was 
excluded from this offer due to his prior 
record. So, while others pled to federal 
trespass and accepted five years of fed- 
erally supervised probation, Roselle 
managed to get the opposite deal. 
Pleading to the state charge and drop- 
ping the federal, he did a brief stint in 
the county jail and got one year state 
supervised probation. 

The three arrested next, in the office 
of Regional Forester Jeff Sirmon (Mike, 


Dave Rusk and Marcy Willow set up 
camp there) were cited for mis- 
demeanors and sentenced to commu- 
nity service. This was light compared 
to the next arrest. 

Charles Trauth, arrested in a resup- 
ply mission to Ron Huber (who was 
camped high in a tree), was sentenced 
to 30 days with a computer clasped to 
his leg. The unit, an experiment to deal 
with overcrowding in the jail, would 
keep him confined to his home, at his 
own expense. Charles refused and the 
execution of his sentence has been de- 
layed, presumably until there is a bunk 
for him in Linn County Corrections. 

Seven more people were arrested on 
July 4th, while celebrating Interdepen- 
dence day with Ron Huber, 70 feet 
above. The charge for all was criminal 
trespass, for being on the unit which 
was closed in response to our activity 
there by order of Supervisor Kerrick. 
Another first in blockade history, Doug 
Fir and El Madrone were arraigned in 
their black Defend the Wilderness t- 
shirts. 

The group attempted unsuccessfully 
in a pre-trial hearing to prove the clo- 
sure invalid. Two individuals who pled 
this point received $140 fines and one 
year probation. The remaining five had 
intended to go on to trial, but also 
elected to enter pleas. They received 
five days in jail, $140 fines and one year 
probation. Mike Jakubal (Doug Fir), 
one of the five, also had two criminal 
trespass charges, for which he received 
a sentence of four days in jail, 40 hours 
community service and one year proba- 
tion. 

Ron Huber was recently sentenced 
on his three charges; After declining to 
go to trial, he received 15 days in jail, 
100 hours community service and one 
year probation. He has one charge still 
pending in federal district court. 

Many people helped make these ar- 
rests possible. For every person that 
gets arrested, there are many behind 
the scenes doing support work. For 
your gifts of time and energy, especially 
green energy (cash), we thank you from 
the bottom of our tree loving hearts. 
We had our difficulties, but we’re still 
here, and more experienced. We gained 
increasing national attention for old- 
growth and have high (literally) hopes 
for the coming season. Inquiries about 
direct action and how to get involved 
should be directed to POB 1683, Corval- 
lis, OR 97339. 


Since the sentencing of these ac- 
tivists, further court actions have taken 
place. Two appellate court decisions, 
stemming from 1984 blockades, were 
handed down this fall. The choice of evils 
defense — which we presented in a pre- 
trial hearing but were prevented from 
offering to the jury by the DA’s motion 
— was denied. One individual is pursu- 
ing it to the next appellate level. 

The other appeal of a Linn County 
judge’s order was successful. Four indi- 
viduals who pled no lo contesto, ap- 
pealed the severity of their sentence on 
two issues. First, that they pay Will- 
amette Industries for the time that 
their supervisors spent dealing with the 
blockade, and second that they not 
enter the Pyramid Creek area (the site 
of the actions in ‘84). 

On the first issue, restitution, the 
court stated that the industry would 
have incured those costs despite the ac- 
tion, and that they were in no way the 
responsibility of the blockaders. The 
second issue, the special condition of 
probation which restricts arrestees 
from Pyramid Creek, was “remanded 
for resentencing.” The higher court 
stated that the district court judge was 
supposed to give reasons why the spe- 
cial condition was necessary. Not having 
done so, the higher court had nothing 
to evaluate and so gave the district court 
judge another chance to substantiate 
his order. Judge Rick McCormick did 
so in December, stating as his reason 
that he did not want any more protests 
in that area. He sentenced two of the 
four defendants to essentially the same 
punishment they had just completed. 
Credit was given for time spent in jail, 
but not the year spent on probation. 
One defendant refused the sentence and 
attempted to be put in jail in lieu of 
probation but was thwarted in her ef- 
forts and remains in violation of her pro- 
bation. Two have filed another appeal 
of the new sentencing order. 

In civil court, 11 individuals and 
CFAG (Cathedral Forest Action Group) 
were successfully sued by Willamette 
Industries for $14,000. The suit was an 
attempt to discourage further actions. 
Historically this has been an effective 
technique for industries plagued by di- 
rect action groups. CFAG will be the 
first not to bear history out. The suit 
also alleged conspiracy, but Will- 
amette’s slime dog lawyer failed to con- 
vince the jury. 

Once again selective persecution pre- 


Killing the California Condor 


by R.C. Leyland 

The last wild female breeding Califor- 
nia condor died in the San Diego “Wild” 
Animal Park, on January 18, 1986. She 
had been trapped and caged two weeks 
earlier allegedly to treat her for lead 
poisoning. Death of California condors, 
while being harassed by advocates of 
breeding the birds like chickens, is no- 
thing new. On June 30, 1980, a two- 
month old chick was killed while being 
measured. An autopsy of the chick re- 
ported that the death was caused by 
heart failure as a result of stress due 
to handling. The cure seems worse than 
the disease. 

Efforts by the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS), California Department 
of Fish and Game (CDFG), and the Na- 
tional Audubon Society (NAS) to “save” 
the California condor have been a total 
failure. When the NAS became involved 
in 1936 in the campaign to “save” the 
condor there were approximately 60 
wild condors in Condor Country, their 
last retreat, located in Southern Califor- 
nia. These magnificent birds once 
ranged from the Columbia River to the 
north, to two hundred miles south of 
the Mexican border, and east to Florida. 
There are now only 26 condors surviv- 
ing: 21 in zoos, and 5 in the wild. The 
NAS, for a long time “in-bed” with the 
FWS and CDFG, advocated caging 
California condors for the captive breed- 
ing program in spite of their own earlier 
studies recommending the contrary. 
NAS, however, never supported remov- 
ing all birds from their natural habitat, 
a proposal now strongly promoted by 
FWS and CDFG and the Los Angeles 


and San Diego zoos. The two public 
agencies now plan to catch the last of 
the wild condors. 

The failure of the condor “Recovery” 
Program, which some prefer to call the 
“Wild Condor Extinction Program,” is 
obvious. Sleeping with the enemy back- 
fired. However, NAS did succeed (at the 
time of this writing) in securing an in- 
junction against removal of additional 
wild condors from their natural habitat. 
Whether or not the injunction is perma- 
nent remains to be seen. 

The cause for the decline of the con- 
dor is well documented, despite claims 
by so-called experts to the, contrary. 
Condors have declined due to poisoning, 
shooting, disturbance, and habitat loss. 
Between 1946 and 1949, over four mil- 
lion pounds of DDT were sprayed in 
Condor Country. Another serious 
threat, which should be banned, is Com- 
pound 1080, used for killing coyotes and 
squirrels (part of condors’ food supply). 
FWS and CDFG have been able to 
argue that there is no evidence that 1080 
kills condors because, as was inadver- 
tantly disclosed in a 1977 FWS study, 
1080, “when ingested by the primary 
animal, is quickly metabolized into 
another chemical that does not show up 
in tests for 1080.” Other poisons that 
must be banned, especially in the con- 
dor’s range, are strychnine and cyanide. 
Furthermore, firearms and/or shooting 
must be prohibited in Condor Country. 
According to FWS, “most public lands 
used by condors are open to hunting.” 
Since lead poisoning is another known 
cause of condor mortality, banning of 
lead bullets is overdue. Finally, condor’s 
sensitivity to human intrusion must no 
longer be ignored by public agencies. 


Condors neglect feeding their young 
after being alarmed. 

The much more appropriate alterna- 
tive to captive breeding — habitat pro- 
tection — has been ignored by FWS 
and CDFG. Habitat protection is what 
agencies, which purport to protect 
wildlife, are most reluctant to provide. 
This was evident when FWS and CDFG 
refused, in apparent violation of Fed- 
eral and State laws, to prepare the re- 
quired Environmental Impact State- 
ment (EIS) and Environmental Impact 
Report (EIR), to comply with the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act and the 
California Environmental Quality Act, 
before proceeding with their captive 
breeding programs. They claim that, 
due to the emergency (which they 
created) these are not required. 

These public agencies, now attempt- 
ing to confine the remaining wild 
California condors to zoos, must be 
stopped and forced to divert their re- 
sources to protect the present habitat. 
Condors need friends that will stand up 
for them in outrage, willing to take di- 
rect action if necessary. Thus some are 
considering demonstrating against, and 
boycotting, the Los Angeles and San 
Diego zoos. 

It is urgent to communicate to US 
and California legislators, especially US 
Senator Alan Cranston, and President 
Reagan and Governor Deukmejian, and 
ask them to demand that the FWS and 
CDFG prepare the required EIS and 
EIR before continuing their efforts to 
cage the surviving wild condors. Ask 
that those condors removed from the 
wild be returned to their original 
habitat — without radios that are likely 
to interfere with their breeding — and 



growth. Photo by Spike Fir. 


vails. Only one of the defaulted individu- 
als has been asked to perform a debtor’s 
exam (the last step before the sheriff 
actually comes into your house and 
takes your property). He and three 
others have filed an appeal. Costs for 
this appeal are in the thousands. If you 
can help, please send contributions to: 
Civil Lawsuit Defense Fund, c/o Ric 
Bailey, POB 605, Joseph, OR 97846. 

Finally, in another case stemming 
from 1984, three men arrested on felony 
charges, for not complying when offi- 
cers requested assistance in arresting 
blockaders, have filed a civil liberties 
lawsuit. Two photograpers and one ob- 
server were selected by Forest Service 
Jaw enforcement and county officers to 
help carry the blockaders to police cars, 
even though there were sufficient en- 
forcement personnel on site. Each of 
the three men gave reasons why they 
would not or could not assist in the ar- 
rests. They were arrested and taken to 
jail where they were booked and held 
over night. 

With the help of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, a false arrest lawsuit x 
was filed. Pre-trial depositions seemed 
to support the plaintiffs’ claim that 
county officers conspired with the Dis- 
trict Attorney to violate their civil liber- 
ties. 

Jane Doe has been one of the most 
active Oregon Earth First! ers, with the 
result that she has spent considerable 
time in jail. 


that immediate measures be taken to 
protect their natural habitat, especially 
from shooting, poisons, and distur- 
bances. We should also write to the 
editors of our local newspapers. If we 
cannot save the wild condors and their 
habitat, how can we save equally sensi- 
tive species such as grizzlies and the 
Florida and California mountain lions? 

R.C. Leyland is the director of Alterna- 
tive Environmental and Social Action 
(AESA). He has served as environmen- 
tal consultant for California Assembly- 
man Tom Bates, and has been active 
with Sierra Club, NAS, and EF! . His 
group, AESA, would appreciate copies 
of letters and replies andlor contribu- 
tions to save the condor. These can be 
sent to: AESA, 3610 W 6th St., #552, 
L.A., CA 90020. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided 
into three sections: 1) National EF! offices in the United 
States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chap- 
ters or Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is 
as yet no active EF! group. If you are interested in be- 
coming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. If no one is listed for your 
area and you would like to be listed as an Earth First! 
contact, get in touch with our local group co-ordinator, 
Bob Kaspar, POB 37, Glen Haven, WI 53810 (608)794-2373, 
to be listed. 

Contacts listed here should check their listing for ac- 
curacy and make any corrections to Bob Kaspar. If your 
phone number is not listed here, please send it to Bob. 


EARTH FIRST / JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 86 

Moab, UT 84532 

LOCAL GROUP CO-ORD 
Bob Kaspar 
POB 37 

Glen Haven, WI 53810 
(608)794-2373 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

CANADA 

David Barbarash 

c/o AANN Publishers 

POB 915, Stn. F 

Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2N9 

Canada 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
21-1 

Tanaka-kata 
Kyoto, Japan 
(075)643-2090 

LOCAL GROUPS 

SE ALASKA EARTH 
FIRST! 

Box 211155 

Auke Bay, AK 99821 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

John Davis 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
Oak Creek Star Rt. 

POB 14 

Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Grisle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Jimmy G. Schamack 
5725 N 8th PI #29 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
(602)266-2893 

Quanna 

102 W. Palomino #274 
Chandler, AZ 85217 
(602)926-2268 

CALIFORNIA EARTH 
FIRST! GROUPS 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 

East Bay 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

Marin County 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

Santa Cruz 
Dennis P. Davie 
c/o POB 651 
Capitola, CA 95010 
(408)425-3865 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
Box 38A 
Cohasset Stage 
Chico, CA 95926 
(916)345-4746 

STANISLAUS EARTH 
FIRST! 

Bill CurJess 
4506 River Rd. 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)847-8427 


FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Ronnie Hawkins 
10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)495-9203 

KANSAS EARTH FIRST! 
Charlotte Neyland 
613 Elm 

Coffeyville, KS 67337 

I). Rail 
626 Maine 
Lawrence, KS 66044 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Box 687 

South Harpswell, ME 04079 

MASSACHUSETTS 
EARTH FIRST! 

Craig Stehr 
POB 814 

Cambridge, MA 02139 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 

Barb & Gary Steele 
Rt. 1, Box 44 K 
St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
(406)745-3212 

Randall Gloege 
343 North Rimroad 
Billings, MT 59102 
(406)256-0965 

Mike Bond 
16320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)763-4507 

Rose Zechman 
POB 622 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(406)258-6014 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

Steve Marsden 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503)474-0259 

Melinda Lee 
Rt. 3 Box 157A 
Sherwood, OR 97140 
(503)628-2814 

Mary Beth Nearing 
POB 1683 

Corvallis, OR 97339 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 

David Orr 
819 E. 31st 
Austin, TX 78705 
(512)477-7166/476-7905 

Gatlin Mitchell 
1730 6th Ave. 

Ft. Worth, TX 76110 

Sedge Simmons 
1503 Bissonnet #66 
Houston, TX 77005 
(713)529-7696 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH 
FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH 
FIRST! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 

LOCAL CONTACTS 

ARKANSAS 
Feels the Wind 
Rte 1 

Jasper, AR 72641 

CALIFORNIA 
Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8136 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 

Tom Banks 
81 9th 

Cayucos, CA 93430 


GEORGIA 
Dennis St an sell 
15 Liberty St. 

Gainesville, GA 30501 

(404) 536-9669 

HAWAII 
Kamahine 
POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 
(808)531-0375 

IDAHO 
CW Pomeroy 
Box 1765 

Ketchum, ID 83340 
IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 107 
Stuart, I A 50250 
(515)743-6509 

Jennifer L. Baum-Noah 
1003 Arlington Ave. #1 
Davenport, IA 52803 
(319)322-0541 

KENTUCKY 
Rev. A.H. Feldman 
Middle of the Rainbow 
Tompkinsville, KY 42167 

Pete Ayers 

Rt 1, Box 355-E 

E. Bemstadt, KY 40729 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MISSISSIPPI 
DC Harvill 
1217 Longo St 
Waveland, MS 39576 

Daniel Conner 
Box 1904 

University, MS 38677 
(601)232-5146 

MINNESOTA 
Bob Kuhiberg 
410 1/2 S. Front #4 
MankO Oo, MN 56001 
(507)387-6800 

No More Bull 

1615 E. Superior St. #9 

Duluth, MN 55812 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill Chamberlain 
RR 1, Box 225 
Alstead Center, NH 03602 
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LETTERS continued 


NFs to be concerned with. However, 
all of us can send opinions to Forest 
Supervisor, Shawnee National Forest, 
Rt. 45 South, Harrisburg, IL 62946. 

Soon 

Uncle Hank 

Dear EF: 

First let me say “keep up the good 
work!!!” What prompts me to write 
however is a desire for more information 
regarding the issues. Specifically when 
you have articles and request that let- 
ters be written, please give us as much 
information as possible so the argu- 
ments aren’t merely impassioned pleas. 
Emotionalism is all right, but unfortu- 
nately it doesn’t win arguments. Also 
let us know about more of what we can 
do. An example of this latter problem 
is found in the article on the Penobscot 
River in the Yule edition 1985. There 
are no addresses of people who can be 
written to or agencies to be lobbied. 
This would be extremely helpful. I know 
its hard to do these things with the cost 
of putting these journals out and the 
time it takes for the authors to research 
their material, but it would help us fight 
better. Thanks for listening. 

—BN 

Ed. reply: Good points. However, we 
are very limited in space, and some- 
times give appeals for letters without 
providing much information simply be- 
cause letters to legislators seem to be 
a lot like votes: what you say is not so 
important as that you say it. A long, 
carefully reasoned letter may be no 
more effective than one which states 
your position in two sentences. We agree 
with you that it is best when articles 
tell you where to unite and what you 
can do. We depend on the authors for 
such information, and strongly urge all 
those who write for our journal to 
clearly explain what readers can do to 
help. 


Dear EF! 

Just finished 3 days in the trenches 
fighting the Bureau of Wrecklamation 
on the San Jacinto Project north of 
Houston. We almost convinced them 
that, instead of building a dam and 
flooding several thousand acres, they 
should make it a wildlife refuge. The 
vote at the meeting in my old high school 
auditorium was 82-12 against the lake. 
We got 77 names on a petition to scrap 
the lake and designate a federal wildlife 
refuge. The lake would flood a lot of 
National Forest in a major recreation 
area 60 miles north of Houston. 

Many of the residents have already 
promised to donate wildlife easements 
along streams in the area. This is the 
Big Thicket of East Texas, the biological 
crossroads of North America where the 
red wolf and maybe the ivorybill wood- 
pecker are making their obscure stand. 
We plan to eventually get the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service to take it over. I 
was assured by the FWS representative 
at the hearing that this is a viable alter- 
native. 


At any rate, we won a battle, and 
will win this war in time. The Chamber 
of Commerce has endorsed the lake, but 
we were at their Board of Directors 
meeting the next day with a big sign 
reading: “Lake - No!, Wildlife Refuge 
- Yes!, Save our homes, Save our 
wildlife, Remember the Ivorybill, the 
Redwolf, the Children, (Wildlife Re- 
fuges are Natural Classrooms).” They 
put me on their agenda and I’ll be speak- 
ing at their next meeting. I met the 
squirmy rat-slime developers who had 
pushed the bad resolutions. Those guys 
had better start looking for blood sup- 
ply; they are going to need it. 

—Red Wolf 

Howdy, 

I am getting a positive response to 
the ads I placed in local publications 
for others interested in forming an EF! 
group here. People have been calling 
me and writing letters. I am sending 
you 25 names — please send each one 
a complementary EF! journal. I want 
people to receive the journal before I 
telephone them for a meeting, so I’ll 
need to know when the issues are 
mailed. 

Here’s a suggestion for EF!ers. Get 
out your address books and have every- 
body in your address book sent a com- 
plimentary EF! journal and send a 
check to cover the cost of the mailing. 
I don’t believe the expense will finan- 
cially wipe anybody out. Imagine if 
every subscriber did this. It would be 
a super networking effort! 

Craig Stehr 

EF! Massachusetts Contact Person 
(POB 814, Cambridge, MA 02139). 

Dear EF! reader, 

God bless your native son/mountain 
girl soul. May birds surprise you with 
parallel joy. 

D. Foreman, though unable to use my 
essay “Modem Pioneers” in EF !’ s spe- 
cial section on “compromise,” 
suggested that I write a letter to the 
editor about airships being used for 
transportation in wilderness buffer- 
zones. This, as opposed to overused 
parks/wildemess coupled with deaden- 
ing tourist-o-ramas. If interested in 
such alternatives, write me: Jared Scar- 
borough, R. Rt. 1, Box 160, Payson, IL 
62360. Ask for the essay in question (one 
stamp please); my publication: Treetop 
Panorama ($2.85 a year) or my soon-to- 
be published book: If I Were Running 
Things; The Art of Common Sense 
Imagination, which will have as its lead 
essay: “Immaculate Airships Over Re- 
claimed Wildlands.” 

— Jared Scarborough 

Dear Dave, 

Thanks to you and to Mike Roselle 
for interviewing David Brower. Brower 
is wrong, though. “Friends of the 
Potomac” would be a bad new name for 
FOE’s new incarnation in Washington. 
It would be better to re-name them 
“Passing Acquaintances of the Earth,” 
don’t you think? 

—PD 


continued on pg. 23 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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IT’S NOT NICE TO FOOL 
WITH MOTHER NATURE!! 

We Don’t Want No Designer Genes 


by Giganthropithicus 

Pseudomonas syringae is a naturally 
occurring bacteria which exists on vir- 
tually all plants, where it triggers the 
formation of ice, or frost, by providing 
a nucleus for ice crystals to form around. 
This bacteria is known to travel in the 
wind and survive high in Earth’s atmos- 
phere, causing ice crystals to form in 
clouds, which causes rain. This phenom- 
enon is little understood today. 

Advanced Genetic Sciences, Inc. of 
Oakland, California, has developed 
genetically altered strains of 
Pseudomonas syringae (Ice-minus) 
that retard the formation of frost on 
plants, and plans to release it into the 
environment on a plot of strawberries 
in the Salinas Valley. This would be the 
first release ever of a genetically altered 
organism into the environment and 
would set a dangerous precedent for 
further research of this type. 


The EPA’s Hazard Evaluation Divi- 
sion concluded that the new microbe 
will probably get outside the straw- 
berry patch despite precautions, and 
could survive indefinitely on plants out- 
side the plot. Adequate research into 
the possible adverse effects on the wea- 
ther if the bacteria does escape, as well 
as on other plant communities and their 
naturally occurring bacteria, has not 
been undertaken. The Chairman of the 
EPA’s key advisory board on the topic 
told the EPA that the company should 
not be allowed to go ahead without more 
tests to determine what would happen 
to the microbe once it gets into the en- 
vironment. 

The kudzu plant, native to Asia, has 
covered millions of acres of land in the 
deep South, killing large trees and caus- 
ing millions of dollars in damage. Heavy 
frost has kept it from moving north and 
causing even more damage. This genet- 
ically altered bacteria, if established on 
kudzu, could render thousands of acres 


of agricultural land virtually useless 
within a few years, and might enable 
kudzu to eventually dominate the east- 
ern landscape. 

Dutch Elm disease accidentally es- 
caped into the North American environ- 
ment decades ago and caused the killing 
of millions of elm trees. The great 
chestnut forests disappeared over a cen- 
tury ago when a similar disease, for 
which scientists still do not have a cure, 
went on a rampage. History has shown 
us that once they escape, one-celled or- 
ganisms can cause even greater death 
and destruction than wars. 

While risks accompanying an experi- 
ment of this type may appear small, if 
something does go wrong it could wreak 
havoc on the environment. Unlike 
radioactive or petrochemical-based to- 
xics, genetically altered bacteria are 
able to reproduce and multiply once 
they have escaped. Being microor- 
ganisms, they would be impossible to 
monitor or contain, and could continue 


to spread indefinitely. 

To draw attention to these risks, as 
well as the reckless research that has 
made this technology possible, Earth 
First! and the newly formed Bay Area 
Greens held a protest at the Oakland 
offices of Advanced Genetic Sciences on 
January 15. Chanting “We don’t need 
no designer genes!” and carrying signs, 
over a hundred protesters gathered and 
held a press conference. On hand also 
was Dr. Thomas Jukes, a Berkeley pro- 
fessor and proponent of genetic en- 
gineering as well as pesticides. Profes- 
sor Jukes debated Professor Nagasaki 
Johnson of Earth First! on the evening 
news, with Jukes showing his buffoon- 
ery by claiming that DDT is not harm- 
ful. Meanwhile, grassroots opposition 
to the scheduled release is increasing. 

Ed. note: The Earth First! demon- 
strations succeeded to the point of con- 
vincing the Monterey County Board of 
Supervisors on January 27 to vote 
against allowing testing of Ice Minus. 
The Board decided that it was clear 
from the EPA conditions set on the test- 
ing that it was a hazardous experiment 
and therefore should not be allowed in 
an important agricultural area. Ad- 
vanced Genetic Sciences is reportedly 
looking for a new site to test their little 
Frankenstein’s monsters. Igor! Here, 
quick! 


A Passage Through India 

By John Seed 


John Seed of the Rainforest Informa- 
tion Centre in Australia, his son Bodhi, 
and Patrick Anderson are traveling 
through India by train for ten weeks, 
with their slide/film “roadshow. ” They 
are giving presentations about rain- 
forests, non-violent action in defense of 
nature, and deep ecology. The following 
are thoughts from John on his travels. 

Rolling south through Rajasthan, 
next stop Mt. Abu, two days later 
Udaipur, then Ahmedabad, followed by 
a break in the Gir Forest before going 
to the Resisters International meeting 
at Surat on the west coast. Dead flat 
country, shocking overgrazing and de- 
sertification as everywhere we’ve seen 
in Rajasthan. Every remaining tree 
pruned by humans, goats, cattle, water 
buffalo, etc.; every hill denuded of 
forest cover. People (with their animals, 
crops and weeds) cover every inch of 
ground that has not yet been turned to 
wasteland. And here such a short time 
ago a mighty forest stood: 

“All that great bare belt of country 
which now stretches south of the 
Ganges — that vast waste where 
drought and famine seem perennial — 
was once an almost impenetrable wood. 
Luxuriant growth filled; self-irrigated, 
it kept the fruit of the summer’s rain 
till winter, while the light winter rains 
were treasured there in turn till the 
June monsoon came again. Even as late 
as the epic period, it was a hero’s der- 
ring-do to wander through that forest 
world south of the Nerbudda, which at 
that time was a great inexhaustable 
river, its springs conserved by the 
forest. Now the forest is gone, the hills 
are bare, the valley is unprotected and 


the Nerbudda dries up like a brook, 
while starved cattle lie down to dip on 
the parched clay that should be a river’s 
bed.” (Washburn Hopkins, India Old 
and New) 

Yesterday in Jodhpur, two gigs — 
slide presentation to the environment 
seminar organized by the University of 
Rajasthan, then a rave with the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation Environment Cell. 
How’s this for statistics I picked up: 

India has 16% of the world’s popula- 
tion on 2% of the land area. Population 
has grown from 500 million to 750 mil- 
lion in the last ten years. By the year 
2000, India will have the largest urban 
population in the world. By then, 3/4 
of Bombay’s residents will live in slums. 
Satellite photographs show that India 
has lost 17% of its remaining tree cover 
in the period 1970-1980, and in conse- 
quence, the flood-prone area doubled 
from 20 to 40 million hectares. This in 
spite of a countrywide movement to es- 
tablish tree plantations. Some states 
lost more than 50% of their forest cover 
during this period. 

Out the train window, statistics leap 
to life (if you can call it life); and the 
only true desert around here (that nat- 
ural harmonious ecosystem with its au- 
stere beauty and ancient flora and 
fauna, distinct from the barren sands 
and rocks that remain after humans 
have passed like locusts through the 
land) continues to shrink before our 
onslaught: The Rajasthan Desert Na- 
tional Park will be reduced to a little 
over 300 square kilometers to make way 
for the Indira Gandhi Canal and as- 
sociated projects. 

At the seminar the professors accu- 
rately presented their statistics, paid 
lip service to the current crisis (“lip cir- 


cus” might be a good description of the 
event), but then, not spurred to action, 
they file back to their offices and use 
up more paper and resources to docu- 
ment the holocaust. So our slide presen- 
tation to them included a rave on the 
duties of intellectuals and scientists to 
raise the alarm. We quoted Ray Das- 
mann, Professor of Ecology at the Uni- 
versity of California: “The third world 
war has begun: it is waged against the 
Earth"; and the warning of Dr. Mustafa 
Tolba, Director-General of the United 
Nations Environment Programme, that 
if genetic material continues to erode 
as at present we face “by the turn of 
the century an environnmental catas- 
trophe as complete, as irreversible as 
any nuclear holocaust.” We showed 
slides of the Australian rainforest pro- 
tests, with backhoes digging out the 
brave greenies who had buried them- 
selves up to their necks in the path of 
the dozers. We ended our show with 
the following: 

“Consider the human species. But a 
recent leaf on the tree of life, growing 
on the primate twig, the mammal 
branch, vertebrate limb and so on 
through the trunk rooted in the soil of 
biology. How can the interests of the 
leaf possibly be served by the damaging 
(let alone the destruction) of the tree, 
or the erosion and poisoning of the soil 
on which it grows? 

“It is the duty of those who profess 
biology to inform people that they are 
but one thread in the web of life, not 
separate or apart. We are inextricably 
embedded in the fabric of life. The en- 
vironment that we destroy is not ‘out 
there,’ but entirely ‘in here.’” 

Following the slides there were ques- 
tions, like: “Yes, but can you give us 


quantitative data about the change in 
weather patterns due to rainforest de- 
struction?"; and then everyone ad- 
journed for tea to discuss the ninth per- 
centile. 

Only a few decades ago, tigers 
roamed the outskirts of Jodhpur and 
now out of the train window I can almost 
see their after-image against the back- 
ground of the sand dunes, which march 
slowly but surely northeast in the direc- 
tion of New Delhi; while we, engaged 
in some mad quixotic pilgrimage, piss 
in the parched wind. Staring in disbelief 
at the ultimate results of Nature 
squeezed, by population on the one 
hand, and greed and luxury — armed 
with a formidable technology — on the 
other. Every last drop of fertility used 
up. Mining the minerals, trees, soil, 
water, mining the genepool. 

Imagine a future of small enclaves of 
humans living in the midst of a giant 
wild world park, evolving for billions 
of years on a green, self-renewing plan- 
et. Instead, we mine the very future 
for a few more generations of the misery 
of the mad humanist dream — to see 
how many humans we can squeeze onto 
this planet, pushing all else aside, be- 
fore she finally collapses under the load. 
Some more statistics: 

Desertification now threatens 35% of 
the planet’s land surface and 850 million 
poor people. About 78,000 square miles 
turn to desert yearly. About 50 million 
acres of forest are destroyed each year. 
About 25 billion tons of topsoil are being 
eroded yearly and the rate of loss is 
increasing. And if you think that the 
Ethiopian famine is bad, consider this: 
“The UN estimates that at the present 
rate of cropland loss and population 
growth, there will be half as much crop- 
land available to feed each person by 
the year 2000.” (Rain, Jan. 83) 

People, wake up! Your mother cries 
out in anguish! Defend the wilderness! 
Defend the genepool, the myriad 
species! Defend Mother Earth! 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


by Australopithecus 


) V 


The Gig Is Up 

World Wildlife Fund and Sahabat 
Alam Malaysia have called for a ban on 
frog leg consumption. Asian countries 
export 200 million frogs (400 million frog 
legs!) to please the palates of Frogs and 
other wealthy Westerners. As a result, 
insects, including mosquitoes carrying 
malaria, are overpopulating and toxic 
pesticides are being used to combat 
them. Don’t eat frog legs! (Even Dave 
Foreman has given up eating frog legs. ) 

Scientists Underestimate Numbers of 
Species 

Biologists often claim that 5-10 million 
species inhabit Earth (1/4 of which may 
be extinct by the turn of the century 
if present trends continue), but now a 
Smithsonian scientist has accumulated 
evidence, from his studies high in a rain- 
forest canopy, that there may be 30-50 
million species of insects on Earth. This 
scientist has discovered many new 
species and has found that 83% of canopy 
insects are limited to a small specific 
area within a forest, thus making them 
exceedingly vulnerable to rainforest 
destruction. 

Japanese Timber Firm Uses Lousy 
English 

The following statement was made in 
a report by the Oji Paper Company of 
Japan: “In recent years conservationist 
groups have been frequently imposing 
restrictions and have brought about 
many damages which are exceeding the 
reduction of royalty by Forest Service, so 
if we won’t develop our movement against 
the conservationist group in a signifi- 
cant scale, our lousiness will suffer from 
fatal damage.” Truly this report reveals 
what a formidable and astute foe we 
ecologists are up against in fighting the 
Japanese rainforest ravagers. 

Another Reason to Boycott Coors Beer 

Joseph Coors is a major contributor 


European Community Fails to 
Appreciate a Blessing 

The population of Europeans in West- 
ern Europe is declining, as couples have 
fewer children, but rather than encour- 
age this positive trend the European 
Community (EC) and government lead- 
ers are considering means of promoting 
larger families. What folly! The EC 
views with fear the shrinking work force 
and decreasing number of consumers 
— which together could upset the dis- 
proportionate share of wealth held by 
Europe’s upper classes. 

APPEN Announces Action Alert 

The US is succeeding in weakening 
the UN Consolidated List of Products 
Whose Consumption and/or Sale Have 
Been Banned, Withdrawn, Severely 
Restricted or Not Approved by Govern- 
ments (UNCLPWCSHBBWSRNAG, 
or “the List” if you don’t like ac- 
ronyms). Due largely to US opposition 
to the List, the 1986 version may omit 
trade names and manufacturing data. 
This would hinder efforts of NGOs 
(non-governmental organizations) to 
combat misuse of toxic products. 
APPEN (Asia-Pacific People’s Envi- 
ronment Network) asks ecologists to 
write letters in support of a strong 
List. Write to the UN urging mainte- 
nance of a strong Consolidated List, 
which should include trade data. Send 
letters to: Luis Gomez, Assistant Sec- 
retary General, United Nations, 
DIESA — Program Planning and 
Coordination Office, DC2, 18th Floor, 
New York, NY 10017. For more infor- 
mation or to learn of other letters to 
write on behalf of maintaining a 
strong List, contact: APPEN, c/o 
Sahabat Alam Malaysia, 37, Lorong 
Birch, Penang, West Malaysia. 

Rich Nations Dump on Poor 

Europe is beginning to look to the 
“Third World” for dump sites. Given 
rich nations’ huge accumulations of 
radioactive and toxic wastes and poor 
nations’ desire for foreign currency it 
seems likely that in coming years Euro- 
pean nations and the US will dump their 
unwanted wastes in Latin American, 
African or Asian countries in exchange 
for money. Indeed, in January, 1985, 
West Germany arranged with Sudanese 


groups — the Quichua, Waorani, Cofan, 
Sioua, and Secoya. The government in 
1984 created two “conservation zones” 
in an area of Ecuador inhabited by 40 
Indian communities, but in May, 1985, 
the government revealed that these 
zones had been reserved “to cultivate 
African palm and not to preserve the 
forest resources.” Survival Interna- 
tional suggests that this is a type of 
deception that commonly occurs: “many 
‘conservation zones’ and ‘national parks’ 
are created for essentially economic 
reasons, to the detriment of the tribal 
peoples who live there, and they have 
nothing whatsoever to do with conserv- 
ing nature.” Indeed, recent months 
have seen the invasion of the two re- 
serve zones by oil company personnel. 

It is important for us to write to pro- 
test the ecological and cultural destruc- 
tion that the Economnic government is 
promoting. Send letters to: Ingeniero 
Leon Febres Cordero, Presidente de la 
Republica, Presidencia de la Republica 
de Ecuador, Quito, Ecuador. Ask that 
the government recognize the land 
rights of the 63,000 Indians in Ecuado- 
rian Amazonia and the 6000 Indians in 
Ecuador’s coastal region, and that all 
the lands of these peoples be preserved* 

Palm Oil Also Befouls Malaysia 

The production of palm oil for export 
is the second worst source of water pol- 
lution in Malaysia, close behind sewage 
effluents. The 210 plus palm oil mills in 
Malaysia dump 1.75 million tonnes of 
pollutants per year, resulting in severe 
harm to fish populations and river villa- 
gers dependent upon fish for most of 
their food. 

BC Indians Prevent Dredging 

Exemplifying the increased determi- 
nation of British Columbia Indians to 
protect their treaty rights are the Tsaw- 
out Indians at Saanichton Bay, 20 
kilometers north of Victoria. Members 
of the band recently took to boats in a 
flotilla bent on stopping the dredging 
of Saanichtw.i Bay for the creation of a 
500-berth marina. They say that the 
dredging and marina violate a colonial 
treaty giving them fishing rights in the 
bay. Although the company claimed that 
it was only taking sediment samples, 
the Tsawout pointed to dead marine life 
including octopus and eelgrass — a vital 
food source for creatures of the bay — 
and blamed the sediment sampling as 
the cause of this destruction. The Tsaw- 


to the illegal contra war against the land 
and people of Nicaragua. Coors is one 
of the ten biggest contributors to the 
so-called US Council for World Free- 
dom. The Council sends about $500,000 
per month to the contras, which helps 
them kill the people, crops, and wildlife 
of rural Nicaragua. 

Americans May Devour Canada’s 
Waters 

Having exhausted Western US water 
supplies to supply industry, agribusi- 
ness, lawn-owners and other gluttons, 
people of the Southwest may soon begin 
to rob northern Quebec of its waters. 
Developers in Canada have plans for a 
water project which would be so devas- 
tating as to make the West’s big projects 

— such as Hoover, Grand Coulee and 
Glen Canyon Dams — seem small. The 
proposed project, whose leading advo- 
cate is Quebec Liberal Party leader 
Robert Bourassa, would involve dam- 
ming northern Quebec’s rivers to divert 
their waters to the Great Lakes and 
then to the Southwest. The project 
would start at a 100-mile-long dike 
separating James Bay from Hudson 
Bay. Nuclear-powered pumping sta- 
tions, aqueducts, and a river system 
would move the water south at a cost 
of $100 billion (Canadian). Bourassa’s 
pet project must not be dismissed by 
ecologists as so absurd as to ignore; in 
1971 Bouassa succeeded in beginning 
construction of a network of dams 
around James Bay, which are now the 
biggest source of hydropower in North 
America. Guess where that power goes 

— to US of course. 


dictator Gaafar al-Numeiri to bury high- 
level radioactive waste in the Sahara 
Desert in northwest Sudan. To Ger- 
many’s dismay, in a coup last April al- 
Numeiri was usurped by a military- 
backed government which has said that 
it would probably cancel the agreement. 
Germany is particularly eager to find 
a dumping ground because its 16 nu- 
clear power plants generate 500 tons 
of spent fuel a year, while its nuclear 
waste depot and reprocessing plant 
near Gorleben has been so severely at- 
tacked by protesters that one of its con- 
struction companies, I-Bau, has with- 
drawn from the project. Protesters have 
used blockades and sabotage (including 
destruction of 16 vehicles and two 
warehouses for a total of $1 million of 
damage) to let authorities know that 
they do not want nuclear waste destroy- 
ing their environment. It is shocking 
to read of the destructive measures that 
German protesters have taken; may the 
future victims of hazardous waste in 
poor nations do the same when wealthy 
nations bring their waste. 

Ecuador’s Forests May Be Destroyed 
for Palm Oil 

Ecuador’s government, with financial 
help from West Germany, Britain, and 
Belgium, is , promoting the felling of 
Amazonian rainforests to plant planta- 
tions of African palm oil. Much of the 
forest in northern Ecuador is already 
being destroyed for oil and timber ex- 
traction and colonization. Occidental, 
Elf Aquitaine, Exxon and Shell are 
among the corporations involved in de- 
velopments or planned developments 
which abuse the lands of five Indian 


out manuevered boats under the dredg- 
ing bucket, effectively preventing the 
work from continuing. Later they 
boarded the dredging barge and one 
man occupied the dredging bucket. 
When the company promised to cease 
operations for the rest of the week, they 
ended their occupation. A group then 
picketed the downtown Victoria offices 
of Wheaton Construction, whose man- 
ager is a key person in the Saanichton 
Bay development. Wheaton sought an 
injunction against the pickets but Jus- 
tice Ross Lander refused, saying there 
was no evidence that the pickets caused 
a public nuisance. 

Elephant Rebels Against Human En- 
croachments 

An elephant in India’s undeveloped 
northeast state of Meghalaya has ‘Ter- 
rorized 10 villages” destroying wooden 
houses and killing and eating five 
people. The elephant, one of only 16- 
22,000 wild elephants remaining in 
India, shocked villagers when it charged 
out of the dense forests to attack them, 
because elephants ordinarily are pass- 
ive vegetarians. Authorities are offer- 
ing 2000 rupees ($180) for any hunter 
who kills this rebel. 

California Sport Fishers Nauseate Sea 
Lions 

Operators of sport fishing boats off 
California’s coast plan to bait sea lions 
with non-lethally poisoned fish in order 
to try to drive them away and prevent 
them from competing for limited fish 
supplies. This experimental taste aver- 
sion project will be largely based in the 
San Diego port, which houses most of 
southern California’s sport fishing fleet. 


The sportsmen are resorting to poison- 
ing seals because the 1982 Marine Mam- 
mal Act forbids them to kill any of south- 
ern California’s 75,000 sea lions. 

EPIC Lawsuit Challenges Forest 
Practices 

The Environmental Protection Infor- 
mation Center filed a major new lawsuit 
in January to force improvements in 
California forest practices. The suit, 
filed in Mendocino County, named the 
California Department of Forestry and 
Georgia-Pacific Coroporation among 
the defendants. The suit seeks to block 
logging of the Sally Bell Grove, scene 
of repeated civil disobedience occupa- 
tions. EPIC thought it won a suit over 
this Grove when an Appeal Court ruled 
in its favor in 1985. But EPIC now con- 
tends in this suit that the state has 
failed to show that it has complied with 
the earlier court decision. The case is 
scheduled for hearing on March 21. This 
new suit became necessary because of 
the recent decision to allow G-P to com- 
mence cutting of Sally Bell this spring 
with certain restrictions. (See Sally Bell 
article in last issue.) 

Federal Land Agencies Spy on Cam- 
pers 

The National Park Service, Forest 
Service and other sub-agencies of the 
Agriculture Department, and US Fish 
and Wildlife Service all use sophisti- 
cated surveillance systems to watch 
lands under their jurisdiction. The NPS 
uses radio scanners, night- vision sys- 
tems, hidden sensors, satellites and 
other systems to watch its 79 million 
acres. The FWS surveillance equipment 
includes vehicle-tracking devices, tele- 
phone taps, and satellites to watch over 
their 90 million acres. The FS guards 
its 229 million acres with eight snooping 
systems featuring sensors, telephone 
taps, and mail interception. The Ag- 
riculture Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service employs satellite intercep- 
tion, electronic mail monitors, and 
closed-circuit TV in its war against soil 
erosion. 

Officials Suspect Sabotage at Nuke 
Plant 

The FBI is investigating the mysteri- 
ous presence of a hammer inside the 
diesel engine of a backup generator at 
Oregon’s Trojan nuclear power plant. 
Joining in the investigation are the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, Oregon 
Department of Energy, and the Trojan 
operator — Portland General Electric 
Company. NRC’s Region 5 office ex- 
pressed suspicion of foul play insight- 
fully explaining that “The bottom line 
is there is just no reason for that ham- 
mer to be there.” 


Greenpeace Protests Japanese 
Driftnets 

Greenpeace/Canada volunteers re- 
cently staged an action in Vancouver to 
protest the mass killing of marine life 
by Japanese driftnet fishing. Green- 
peace chained four of their people to 
the office doors of the Japanese consu- 
late, draped the office in driftnets, and 
hung a six-story banner from the roof 
of the consulate building which said 
“Save Our Salmon, Save Dolphins — 
Ban Japan’s Driftnets.” The action suc- 
ceeded in bringing international media 
attention to the problem of ocean birds, 
cetaceans, seals, and fish getting 
caught in driftnets used by the callous 
Japanese fishing industry. 

Mono Lake Alert 

Early this year the Inyo National 
Forest will be soliciting public participa- 
tion in the development of a manage- 
ment plan for the 57,000 acre Mono 
Basin National Forest Scenic Area. The 
first public meeting was held in Lee Vin- 
ing in January, and if there is sufficient 
interest, future meetings will be con- 
vened in San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and Los Angeles. It is essential that 
meetings be held outside the Mono 
Basin to make sure that the Forest Ser- 
vice hears from as many people as pos- 
sible who care about the Scenic Area. 
Please contact: Mono Basin National 
Forest Scenic Area, POB 10, Lee Vin- 
ing, CA 93541. Ask to be placed on their 
mailing list for announcements of all 
public meetings and workshops, and ask 
that a public meeting or workshop be 
held in your area. 
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California residents should also write 
to their legislators and to candidates 
for governor urging them to work for 
preservation of Mono Lake and for an 
end to water diversions which are drain- 
ing Mono. Address letters to the honor- 
able Mayor Bradley, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, CA 90012; and to the scoundrel 
Governor Deukmejian, State Capitol, 
Sacramento, CA 95814. 

Little-Known Pipeline Project 
Threatens Southwest 

As we were completing this issue, 
a Texas EF! leader, Coyote, called to 
tell us about a disastrous project 
which threatens California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas. Unbeknownst 
to most activists, Goodyear and Getty 
(under the names of subsidiaries Cele- 
ron and All American) are now build- 
ing an oil pipeline from Santa Bar- 
bara, California, to Freeport, Texas. 

This pipeline, carrying oil under high 
pressure, will threaten with potential 
leaks numerous wild areas of the four 
states it crosses, as well as bringing 
with it the massive damage done by 
constructing the pipeline. For in- 
stance, the pipeline will apparently 
cross a roadless area in the Los Padres 
National Forest in California, and the 
spectacular Kofa National Wildlife 
Refuge in Arizona. However, at this 
time, due to the secrecy of the BLM 
and other government agencies, de- 
tails of the project remain obscure. 
The oil will come from offshore oil 
drilling in California’s waters, unless 
the California offshore drilling 
moratorium is reenacted, in which 
case it will transport Alaskan oil. The 
oil will be transported to Freeport be- 
cause Texas has most of the oil re- 
fineries in this country and is lax in 
its enforcement of clean air regula- 
tions. Construction has begun in sev- 
eral places, but it is not too late to 
stop the project. Mainstream environ- 
mental groups are either unaware of 
this project or are ignoring it. Thank- 
fully, Texas EF! and a small number 
of landowners whose land will be be- 
fouled by the pipeline are beginning 
the fight against this monstrosity. For 
now, there are several things you can 
do to join the battle: 1) Write to Dis- 
trict Manager, BLM, 1692 Spruce St., 
Riverside, CA 92507 and request copies 
of both the Draft and Final EISs for 
the proposed Celeron and All Amer- 
ican pipeline project. Then send nega- 
tive comments on these EISs. 2) Write 
to Jim Nugent, Chairman, Texas Rail- 
road Commission, State Capitol Com- 
plex, Austin, TX 78710 and request 
that the Railroad Commission deny 
the permit for the pipeline project. 3) 
Write to BLM, FWS, and FS officials 
in the regions between Santa Barbara 
and Freeport asking them for maps 
showing the route of the pipeline, so 
that we’ll know where to fight. 4) 
Write to Texas EF!, POB 7292, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin, TX 78713 to learn 
what actions are planned to stop the 
pipeline. Coyote will write a report on 
the project for our next issue. 

Letter-Writing 

Address representatives at US 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 20515; address senators at US Se- 
nate, Washington DC 20510; address 
Secretary of Interior Donald Hodel at 
Interior Dept., C & 19 Sts. NW, 
Washington, DC 20240. 

*Write to Secretary Hodel asking him 
to ban oil drilling off Florida’s coast. 
Demand that the Interior Department 
refuse the bids for leasing rights on 37 
million acres in the eastern Gulf of 
Mexico. 

*Express your opposition to Bureau 
of Reclamation plans to decrease the 
salinity of the Colorado River by means 
of a project which would spoil southern 
Utah’s spectacular badlands with salt- 
water holding basins, a power line, and 
other related defilements. Send nega- 
tive comments to Projects Manager, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Box 640, 
Durango, CO 81301. 

*Write to Coca Cola telling them to 
cancel their wretched plastic cans, 
which will be a major blow to US recycl- 
ing efforts if they come into full use. 
Also write to tell Coca Cola to cancel 
its plans to buy 50,000 acres of virgin 
forest in Belize to clear it for citrus 
groves for its Minute Maid orange juice. 
Send objections to: Bryan Dyson, Pres- 
ident, Coca Cola USA, PO Drawer 1734, 


TRIBAL 

by Australopithecus 

Wyoming Desert Group Forms 

Recognizing the lack of organizational 
effort to preserve Wyoming deserts, 
grasslands, and badlands, Wyoming en- 
vironmentalists have formed Friends of 
Wild Wyoming Deserts to work to save 
these areas. FWWD will focus on Wil- 
derness Study Areas currently under 
review by BLM. These WSAs include 
Sweetwater Rocks (a 32,575 acre area 
east of Lander), and Bobcat Draw, 
Sheep Mountain and Red Butte (which 
together comprise 50,270 acres near 
Meeteetse where exists the only sur- 
viving — although dying — colony of 
black-footed ferrets). The BLM is not 
recommending these WSAs for Wilder- 
ness status. This summer, FWWD did 
field work at Sand Dunes WSA, Honey- 
combs WSA, .Raymond Mountain WSA 
and has more excursions planned, which 
activists are invited to join. 

To become a member of FWWD and 
to receive their newsletter Neiv Sage, 
send $2 to FWWD at POB 843, Lovell, 
WY 82431. 


Atlanta, GA 30301. 

*Write to the BLM in Central Wyom- 
ing insisting that they designate all of 
the Sweetwater Rocks, Copper Moun- 
tain, Sweetwater Canyon, Whiskey 
Mountain and Dubois Badlands WSAs 
as Wilderness. Object to the BLM’s re- 
commendation that only part of one of 
these areas be protected. Send to: Jack 
Kelly, Area Manager, BLM, Lander Re- 
source Area, POB 589, Lander, WY 
82520. 

*Write to your representative (espe- 
cially if s/he is on the Subcommittee on 
Health and , the ..Environment) and to 
Representative Henry Waxman urging 
them to support HR 1809 to end use of 
steel jaw traps. 

*Complain to the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game about their blas- 
phemous plan to kill all mountain lions 
within the North Kings deer herd range 
in Fresno County and 50% of the lions 
in the adjacent area (including part of 
the John Muir Wilderness Area). Insist 
that CDFG reenact the ban on hunting 
of mountain lions. Send letters to: Fish 
and Game Commission, 1416 - 9th St., 
12th floor, Sacramento, CA 95814; and 
to Assemblyman Jack O’Connell and 
state Senator Gary Hart (both at State 
Capitol, Sacramento, CA 95814); and to 
Jack Parnell, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game (at the F & G 
Commission address). * Michigan res- 
idents, write to John MacGregor (Dis- 
trict II Supervisor, Dept, of Natural Re- 
sources, POB 128, Roscommon, MI 
48653) urging him to halt all logging in 
the aspen stands of Michigan’s Jordan 
Valley. Ask him to let natural succession 
govern the forest. 

* Write to Japan’s embassy in the US 
and object to several abominable ac- 
tivities of Japan: Tell them that Japan 
should stop its trapping of and experi- 
menting on monkeys. Ask that Japan 
stop its trade in endangered and “cute” 
animals, such as koalas and frilled 
lizards. Express your anger at the Ito 
Hot Spring Tourist Association’s promo- 
tion among tourists in Shizuoka-ken of 
eating dolphins. Lastly, object to the 
proposed military airport to be built 
near the Shiraho ccral reef in Okinawa. 

*Arizona residents, letters in opposi- 
tion to Grand Canyon aircraft, the plan- 
ned Grand Canyon uranium mine, the 
proposed Mt. Graham Observatory, the 
continuing operation of the Phelps 
Dodge Douglas Smelter, and the pro- 
posed Cliff Dam are still needed. (See 
September and November issues.) Ad- 
dresses are — aircraft: Park Superin- 
tendent Richard Marks, POB 129 Grand 
Canyon, AZ 86023; uranium mine: De- 
nnis Lund, Kaibab National Forest, 800 
S. 6th St., Williams, AZ 86046; Mt. 
Graham: Supervisor Robert Tippeeon- 
nic, Coronado National Forest, 300 W. 
Congress, Tucson, AZ 85701; smelter: 
Lee Lockie, Director Air Quality, 
Arizona Health Dept., 2005 N. Central, 
Phoenix 85007; Cliff Dam and each of 
these issues: Senator DeConcini and 
Senator Goldwater. 


LORE 

Flagstaff Forms Lions Group 

Mary Sojourner and Dan Dagget 
have begun a group and publication 
called Lions Unlimited to fight for pre- 
servtion of Arizona’s mountain lions. 
To obtain this fine newsletter \ write 
Lions Unlimited, POB 3189, Flagstaff, 
AZ 86003. The following is excerpted 
from i their first issue. Arizona is 
blessed with a bountiful share of natural 
wonders. We have scenery that stands 
unmatched. Most amazing to me, though, 
is the fact that out in that landscape, 
there are mountain lions. These secre- 
tive cats used to claim wide territory, 
from British Columbia to Argentina in- 
cluding all of the 48 contiguous States. 
Now they’ve pulled back to a few strong- 
holds and because we’re lucky enough 
to live in such a special place you and 
I have the opportunity to help them 
make their stand. 

Our state ranks only one spot above 
dead last among those with a lion popu- 
lation in terms of its commitment to pro- 
tect those lions. In Arizona, you can 
shoot any mountain lion, adult, kitten 
'or mother nursing kittens, for $1.50. 

New Newsletter on Dams is Available 

A group of ecologists, including Brent 
Blackwelder, Mark DuBois, Randy 
Hayes, and Susan Ives, is now publish- 
ing International Dams Newsletter, to 
provide information about, and promote 
networking to fight, the world’s worst 
water projects. Their first issue fea- 
tured articles about five of the most 
destructive planned water projects: 
Bakun Dam in Sarawak, Malaysia; 
Three Gorges Dam on the Chang Jiang 
River (Yangtze River) in China; the Nar- 
mada Valley dams in western India; the 
Jafuri River dam in Indonesia; and 
Gabeikovo Dam on Europe’s Danube 
River. To receive this excellent newslet- 
ter and to help fight these projects, 
send $30 (or $15 for NGOs and students) 
to: International Dams Newsletter, c/o 
FOR Foundation, Fort Mason Center, 
Building C, San Francisco, CA 94123. 

EF!er Completes Permaculture 

Yearbook 

Dan Hemenway has edited the 1986 
edition of The International Perma- 
culture Species Yearbook. This annual 
publication, featuring important infor- 
mation on our ecological crises and 
alternatives to our present modes of 
production, is available for $12.50 from: 
The International Permaculture 
Species Yearbook, POB 202, Orange, 
MA 01364. 

EF! Big Mountain Network Forming 

Following a Big Mountain workshop 
at the Southern California EF! Rendez- 
vous, an EF! Big Mtn./Native Issues 
Network is being formed. The purpose 
of this network is to help prevent the 
forced relocation of traditional Navajo 
and Hopi from their lands (for the pur- 
pose of strip mining and other forms of 
Earth-rape), and to foster mutual sup- 
port between EF!ers and traditional 
Native Americans. A newsletter is 
being published on an as-needed basis. 
To join the network contact: EF! BM/ 
NIN, c/o Mathew Bell, 212 1/2 E. 
Eucalyptus St., Ojai, CA 93023 (805- 
646-0386). 

Upcoming Conferences & Where to 
Write for Info 

1. Environmental Law Conference in 
Eugene, March 13-15; $20 for lawyers, 
free for others: Western Natural Re- 
sources Law Clinic - L.A.W., School of 
Law, U. of OR, Eugene, OR 97403 (503- 
686-3823). 

2. Grizzly Bear Conference on April 4-5 
at the University of Colorado: Environ- 
mental Center, UMC 331A, Campus 
Box 207, Boulder, CO 80309 (303-492- 
8307). “This conference is designed to 
bring together leading grizzly bear 
scientists and policy-makers, to shed 
light on issues underlying this complex 
and controversial topic. 

3. The Second International Permacui- 
ture Conference, August 8-10, Olympia, 
Washington: Permaculture Institute of 
North America, 6488 Maxwelton Rd., 
Clinton, WA 98236 (206-221-3979). 

4. Desert Conference VIII, April 18- 
20, Malheur Field Station south of 
Bums, Oregon: Desert Conference 
VIII, POB 848, Bend, OR 97709. 


Group Forms to Stop Yucca Mountain 
Plan 

The plan to make southwestern 
Nevada’s Yucca Mountain the site of the 
first “permanent” US repository for 
high level radioactive . waste is being 
fought by a new group calling itself 
Citizens Concerned about the Dump at 
Yucca (CADY). CADY opposes the Yucca 
Mountain plan not only because no site 
is safe for high level waste, but also be- 
cause Yucca Mountain is located in an 
earthquake zone next to the Nevada 
Weapons Testing Site. To join CADY in 
fighting the dump, and to obtain 
CADY’s informative pamphlet contact: 
CADY, POB 693, Lone Pine, CA 93545. 

Women’s Wilderness Writings Wanted 

Writings are wanted for an anthology 
to be published about women’s wilder- 
ness experiences, whether as residents, 
travelers, campers, herders, etc. in any 
part of the world. Emphasis is on actual 
experiences, however some fiction and 
art may be included. Royalties will be 
used to help low-income girls on wilder- 
ness adventures. Send your work with 
a SASE to: Journeys, RD #1, Box 327 
Tupper Rd. Spencer, NY 14883 by June 
15 1986. 

ALF Canada Publishes Newletter 

The following discription of Animal 
Liberation Front activities comes from 
ALF Canada’s newsletter Front Line 
News — available for $10 a year (or what 
you can afford) by writing to FLN at 
PO Box 915, Station F, Toronto, Ont. 
M4Y2N9 Canada. 

“All Hallows Eve” provided excellent 
cover for actions on the streets of 
Toronto, as masks were on hand in the 
event of a fast escape and disappearance 
into the disguised crowd ... we came 
across a fur store where we left our 
mark with paint on the front and with 
plastic steel in their locks . . . Our final 
jaunt for the evening was in the fur dis- 
trict on Spadina, where we hit 3 stores 
with plastic steel and spraypaint. One 
store — Paul Magder Furs — had its 
window smashed! 

Top-Notch Foreign Ecological Groups 

This issue we wish to call attention 
to four of the finest groups working on 
ecological issues worldwide. First, we 
urge persons who want to work on be- 
half of the rights of indigenous peoples 
and the health of their lands to contact 
Survival International. The Nemesis 
piece in this issue on Ecuador is based 
on one of Si’s timely bulletins, and gives 
Si’s address. 

Second, persons wanting a good source 
for “Third World” environmental news 
should consider buying a subscription to 
Suara SAM, which is one of the better 
environmental publications in the 
world. It is the newspaper of Sahabat 
Alam Malaysia — Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia. Third, Asia-Pacific People’s 
Environment Network is a network 
that links ecologists in Asian countries, 
and that publishes periodic action 
alerts. APPEN is coordinated by SAM. 
Several of this issue’s Nemesis items are 
drawn from APPEN and SAM period- 
icals, and their address is given in 
Nemesis. 

Fourth, we recommend for peace and 
ecology activists the WISE News Com- 
munique, published bi-weekly by the 
World Information Service on Energy, 
an international group based in Amster- 
dam. The WISE bulletin provides up- 
to-date news on nuclear and environ- 
mental issues. Recent WISE articles 
have described the radiation/acid rain 
link (ionizing radiation emitted by nu- 
clear power plants is dramatically in- 
creasing the damage done by acid rain, 
European studies show); Brazil’s mili- 
tary nuclear program; the FOE-London 
acid rain tree monitoring program; and 
the action last July by 15 biologists who 
placed themselves beneath a massive 
hydroelectric dam in Vasterbotten, 
Sweden, to prevent the power station’s 
owners, Vattenfall, from opening the 
flood gates before the crowd of 25,000 
spectators (these biologists are trying 
to save Sweden’s four remaining un- 
spoiled rivers from being dammed). To 
obtain the WISE bulletin, send $30 to 
WISE - Amsterdam, PO Box 5627, 1007 
AP Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
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SOUTH MORESBY: 

Native Struggle To Save Land Of Identity 




fugium of the past. Botanists studying 
mosses, liverworts and lichens of the 
Charlottes have discovered many dis- 
juncts — species found in widely sepa- 
rate areas — giving an evolutionary his- 
tory of the BC coast and revealing floris- 
tic relationships with Japan, Chile and 
New Zealand. Even the basic purpose 
of genetic variation can be studied 
through a species of the Charlottes, for 
as sea levels receded, the parent stock 
of the freshwater stickleback fish was 
isolated there into about 85 lakes, in 
each of which different subspecies 
evolved. 

South Moresby is also known for its 
abundance of nesting seabirds and rap- 
tors. Nearly 250,000 pairs of seabirds 
live in the South Moresby region. Of 
these birds, the nocturnal burrow nes- 
ters — including the Leach’s storm pet- 
rel, fork-tailed storm petrel, tufted puf- 
fin, rhinoceros auklet, Cassin’s auklet,' 
and pigeon guillemot — could provide 
important answers about the true im- 
pacts of offshore-oil development and 
logging. Ancient murrelets, found in 
Canada only in the Charlottes, are also 
well established residents of South 
Moresby, along with the rare Peal’s 
peregrine falcon, the largest and swif- 
test subspecies of the peregrine falcon. 

South Moresby has been the subject 
of dispute between environmentalists 
and logging interests for over a decade. 
The Islands Protection Society is an 
1100 member environmental group that 
has strong local support in its campaign 
to save South Moresby. It has launched 
a global media campaign, attracting the 
support of such groups as the Pulp and 
Paper Woodworkers of Canada (Local 
4), the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union (Local 28), the National 
Council of Women, the Tourism Indus- 
try Association of Canada, the Royal 
Bank of Canada and hotel chains. 

The Council of Haida Nations has 
been attempting to negotiate a resolu- 


by Rabinowitz 

South Moresby is part of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, an archipelago in the 
Pacific Ocean 49 miles off British Co- 
lumbia’s northern west coast. It in- 
cludes the large Moresby Island in the 
south, plus another 150 islands and is- 
lets. One of these, Lyell Island, in the 
South Moresby area, is embroiled in a 
controversy that Canadian opposition 
party leader John Turner foresees as 
the number one environmental issue in 
the world. This, although Lyell Island 
is accessible only by boat in waters 
prone to gales. South Moresby is just 
one example of many cases in BC where 
wilderness and unresolved native land 
claim issues have become indivisibly in- 
tertwined, and most of the public ap- 
pears to be siding with the Indians. This 
is threatening to a government that has 
long refused to negotiate or recognize 
outstanding native land claims through- 
out the province and which has let indus- 
tries obtain easy court injunctions 
against representatives of the public 
conscience so that the companies never 
have to face their accusers in trial. 

The Queen Charlotte Islands are in- 
habited by 1500 Haida Indians. The 
Haida Nation is a distinct group of In- 
dians native to the area now called 
British Columbia. There are about 6000 
people of Haida descent in BC. There 
are 113 registered Haida archaelogieal 
sites in South Moresby, some estimated 
to date as far back as 7400 years. There 
were once more than 20,000 Haida liv- 
ing in the Charlottes, but when white 
people arrived at the turn of the cen- 
tury, smallpox reduced the number of 
Haida there to about 500. Many of the 
survivors were from Lyell Island, and 
many of the dead were buried there. 
Archaeologists suggest that there are 
probably about three times as many ar- 
chaeological sites of Haida life there 
than are currently registered. Indus- 
trial development (including logging) 
would destroy an estimated 73% of the 
registered and probable sites. In addi- 
tion to Haida lodges and totem poles 
resting in the foliage of the islands, 


there is also a “living museum” bearing 
testimony to the importance of the west- 
ern red cedar to the survival of the 
Haida culture. This “living museum” of- 
fers lessons for the present dominating 
culture, for it is the traces of non-disrup- 
tive ancient Haida forestry techniques. 
Trees selectively stripped of bark and 
pried-out planks still stand, healthy and 
growing, though their materials pro- 
vided shelter and clothing. In some 
trees there are holes that were made 
in order to test them for soundness be- 
fore felling them. Trees were left stand- 
ing if they did not have good timber for 
house of canoe building. 

Spruce and hemlock dominate the 
forest in many areas of Lyell Island now, 
but there are still many cedars despite 
much cedar use. Spruce and hemlock 
wood was not as useful to the Haidas 
as was the cedar, which is soft and light 
yet firm and durable even in the rainy 
climate. These cedars, preserved 
through careful Haida management to 
perpetuate their species, now face al- 
most total elimination by white people. 

Archaeologist Nicholas Gessler be- 
lieves the Charlottes have been ice-free 
longer than much of the northern conti- 
nent and thus could be a key factor in 
determining the role of early human life 
in North America, if archaeological sites 
are left intact. Parts of the islands es- 
caped the glaciation of the last ice age, 
and many species of animals are consi- 
dered endemic to the Charlottes while 
many mainland species are absent 
there. Endemic species and subspecies 
include two subspecies of deer mice, 
two races of shrews, a pine marten, a 
hairy woodpecker, a saw-whet owl and 
a Steller’s jay. These birds have evolved 
peculiarities such as dark plumage, 
longer beaks, and longer lower-leg 
bones. The Queen Charlottes black bear 
is the largest black bear in Canada; the 
rare short-tailed weasel is the smallest 
subspecies of its kind; and a subspecies 
of river otter is found only in the Char- 
lottes and southeast Alaska. There are 
at least 13 endemic plants, some of 
which have recently been discovered on 
the Brooks Peninsula of northwestern 
Vancouver Island, another ice-free re- 
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it as “a scene of national shame: three 
Haida elders clutching bibles and sitting 
defiantly in the mud and rain on a Lyell 
Island logging road. As they sat and 
prayed for the future of their people and 
their homeland, a squad of police ar- 
rived and arrested them.” Another 
writer to the Sun, a member of the 
McLeod Lake Indian Band of Prince 
George, criticized the hypocritical use 
by BC Premier Bill Bennet of Indian 
art in an advertising campaign to get 
tourists to come to “Expo 86,” a fair 
the McLeod native recommended that 
Indians boycott. 

In BC, the usual way of stopping pro- 
tests — which keeps protesters away 
and prevents the matter from coming 
before public scrutiny in the form of a 
trial — is to appeal to a court for an 
injunction. Defying a court injunction 
in Canada is likely to bring more severe 
punishment than defying a court injunc- 
tion in the US. In addition to all the 
Haida first arrests awaiting sentencing, 
17 Haidas and a New Democratic Party 
Minister of Parliament are charged with 
contempt of court for violating a court 
injunction by continuing to block the 
Lyell logging road. While government, 
court and police officials condemn the 
“lawbreakers,” the Attorney General re- 
fuses to meet with any of the parties 
involved in current court proceedings 
or continuing to break the law on Lyell 
Island, and refuses to negotiate over 
the land claim under any circumstances. 
Yet most of the public sympathize with 
the Haida and want the government to 
resolve the dispute. One letter in the 
Vancouver Sun noted that Premier Ben- 
nett refused to recognize native land 


tion to its land claims to South Moresby 
for 12 years, and supports a proposal 
by environmentalists to turn the south- 
ern half of Moresby Island, Lyell Island, 
and 137 other islands in the archipelago 
into a wilderness preserve. The Haida 
filed a land claim for their territory in 
1981, following federal guidelines. The 
claim includes all of the Charlottes and 
the seas around them. The federal gov- 
ernment responded two years later by 
labelling the claim “accepted for negoti- 
ation,” but there has been no further 
action. Nor has there been resolution 
of other Indian land claims throughout 
BC, as the Social Credit government 
has refused to recognize aboriginal 
claims. Meanwhile, resources up for 
negotiation — land, trees, fish — are 
being compromised by the government, 
put up for the highest bidder. As Miles 
Richardson Jr., vice president of the 
Council of the Haida Nation, said: “The 
entire Haida culture is based on its re- 
lationship with the land, yet we have 
become part of the wage economy — 
many of us have worked as loggers. That 
has compromised us a bit, but it hasn’t 
severed us from the land .... That 
land that we have gained our sustenance 
and our culture from must remain in- 
tact. If that doesn’t remain, our culture 
doesn’t remain .... That’s when we 
start fighting.” And the Haida have 
started to fight. 

In mid-October 1985, Austin Pelton, 
British Columbia’s provincial Environ- 
ment Minister, reversed his former de- 
cision to halt the logging of Lyell Island 
and allowed loggers to return to clear- 
cut about 125 acres. Loggers were fel- 
ling trees in virgin forests to open a 


new logging road when three Haida 
seine boats arrived carrying 23 angry 
Haidas, provisions, and enough mater- 
ial to build three cabins. The Haidas 
began their occupation of the logging 
area October 30, operating from cabins 
they built across the island from the 
camp where the loggers live. They pre- 
pared to fulfill the mandate of a large 
turnout of Haida people at an October 
meeting on Graham Island, who had ex- 
preseed their unanimous opposition to 
the logging of Lyell. At the time of this 
writing, 58 Haida have been arrested 
for disrupting logging on the island, 
with tactics changing from day to day. 
One day ten Haidas stationed them- 
selves at points along the logging road 
with their faces painted in the tradi- 
tional Haida manner with charcoal and 
oil, and were arrested for blocking it. 
Another day 18 men and 10 women 
formed two lines and a circle around a 
campfire in the road, chanting and beat- 
ing ceremonial drums. Yet another day 
groups of Haidas were said by the 
Beban Logging company superinten- 
dent to have “circulated through the 
woods howling like wolves.” They were 
accused of having dumped gasoline from 
cans used by fallers to fuel their saws, 
let air out of truck tires, ripped a micro- 
phone from a truck and thrown lunches 
out of loggers’ parked vehicles. Logging 
work was suspended that day. One day 
picket lines in front of the Provincial 
legislature in Victoria by Haida women 
also sent the loggers back to their camp. 
The most memorable disruption, how- 
ever, was one that flashed across TV 
screens November 16th, and moved a 
writer to the Vancouver Sun to describe 


claims and ordered logging in areas sa- 
cred to Indians, thus forcing confronta- 
tion upon them. Then when the native 
people resist, Bennett says, “We won’t 
discuss these land claims if there’s con- 
frontation.” 

Both the loggers and the Haida rec- 
ognize that they are being used as 
pawns in a political game, and both see 
racial and other tensions escalating on 
the island and want to avoid violence, 
blaming the government’s refusal to 
negotiate as the source of the problem. 
The Haida have repeatedly said that 
they will remain nonviolent, and that 
they remain determined to stop the log- 
ging. Guujaaw, a Haida spokesperson, 
comments: “They would criminalize a 
whole race to protect the interests of 
a few.” 

The Haida are showing wisdom in this 
occupation. By keeping the protest al- 
most exclusively limited to Haidas, they 
have demonstrated how the govern- 
ment is willing to criminalize a whole 
race, making the government’s narrow 
and racist policies apparent to the pub- 
lic. “We want to keep this a Haida fight 
as long as there are Haida to fight,” 
said Miles Richardson. Recently, a 
dozen Haida from Prince Rupert were 
welcomed to Lyell and more Haida rein- 
forcements are expected from Alaska. 
Some arrested Haidas already have re- 
turned to Lyell. Indian First Nations 
leader George Erasmus has said that 
non-Haida bands will be asked to join 
the protest, but there have been no 
white supporters called in so far. Show- 
ing the government’s willingness to 
criminalize a native population is the 
best way to push the aboriginal land 
claims issue to the forefront, which in 
turn is the best hope for saving an intact 
wilderness when other arguments in its 
favor have been ignored. Deyfying the 
court injunction was the best move to 
ensure that the government would feel 
pressure to resolve the land claim and 
the confrontation in general, for it ena- 
bled the protest to achieve long term 
seige proportions and put the govern- 
ment in the position of either criminaliz- 
ing all the Haida or negotiating. And 
it has definitely helped to confront offi- 
cials and cameras with cultural pride, 
with solemn chants and ceremony, and 
native designs on robes and placard 
This has ensured the Haidas a goc 
image. It has also moved less scou 
drelly government ministers to pres- 
sure others into greater justice. Re- 
membering, perhaps, that the Cana- 
dian Constitution states that “the exist- 
ing rights and treaty rights of the 
aboriginal peoples of Canada are hereby 
recognized and confirmed,” Federal In- 
dian Affairs Minister David Crombie 
and Environment Minister Tom McMil- 
lan offered to intercede in the dispute. 
In general, it has been the provincial 
government (which has control over the 
province’s natural resources) that has 
been most unwilling to make South 
Moresby a park or wilderness preserve. 
The federal government, while reluc- 
tant to settle land claims issues, has 
expressed support for the park option. 
Also it has been meeting with the 
Nishga Indians once every six weeks 
for the past nine years to discuss their 
land claim to the Naas Valley area. BC 
has only sent an “observer” to these 
discussions and has thus prevented 
them from getting anywhere. 

Now, however, this whole situation 
may change, perhaps setting a welcome 
precedent for other native land claim/ 
wilderness issues in BC, for the Prime 
Minister of Canada, Brian Mulroney, 
has finally gone public in urging the BC 
government to negotiate with the 
Haida. Through NO COMPROMISE 
IN DEFENSE OF MOTHER 
EARTH! direct action, the Haida may 
bring lasting change for the well-being 
of the native people and wilderness vital 
to the physical and spiritual sustenance 
of us all. 

What you can do to help: 

The Haida have done the right thing 
by defying the court injunction, but 
they may face heavy penalties for hav- 
ing done so. To offer much needed fi- 
nancial or legal assistance or emo- 
tional support, write: Haida Nation 
c/o Skidegate Band Council, Skide- 
gate, BC VOT ISO Canada. 

Rabinouritz is an expert on Canadian 
environmental issues, and frequent 
contributor to our journal. 
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Among reasons why APC and LPK 
have not taken full advantage of the FS 
deficit sales are the inaccessibility and 
“low value” of much of the timber. Much 
of the timber is low value hemlock on 
rugged terrain with only scattered 
stands of “high value” spruce and cedar. 
Furthermore, being remote from pur- 
chasers, Tongass timber attracts fewer 
buyers than other timber on the mar- 
ket. As a result, Tongass timber harvest 
losses will continue as long as current 
cutting plans are followed. The FS ex- 
pects its Tongass timber programs to 
lose $5 billion in the next 50 years! 
Other NFs have recently been told by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to justify 
their subsidies of timber harvests (as 
the result of a lawsuit regarding the 
FS’s deficit sales of Colorado’s aspen 
groves to Louisiana-Pacific, who wants 
to tum Colorado’s aspen forests into 
wafer-board), but the Tongass NF is 
using a false interpretation of ANILCA 
to evade this order. 

With the Forest Service’s excessive 
timber sales program exceeding even 
the wants of APC and LPK, one must 
wonder what motivates the Freddies’ 
insane timber program. The program 
offers economic benefits to only a small 
minority of Alaskans — particularly 
road contractors — while actually hurt- 
ing local economies. A recent FS memo 
perhaps reveals the main reason for the 
FS excesses. The memo states that Ton- 
gass Forest personnel are paid from the 
TTSF: “Most of our salaries come out 
of this $40 million.” 

When the FS offers more timber for 
sale than is actually harvested, land is 
destroyed and federal money is wasted. 
In the last five years, the FS has thrown 
away $40 million in excess timber sales. 
Much of this waste comes from building 
roads into timber sale areas that logging 
firms never cut. Unlike most National 
Forests, the Tongass practices “pre- 
roading” — building roads in anticipa- 
tion of timber sales. Money is also lost 
in the surveying and other aspects of 
designing these unused timber sales. 
Furthermore, even the timber that is 
sold nets little income for the govern- 
ment. In 1984, APC and LPK paid, on 
average, $2.50 per thousand board feet 


for Sitka spruce that is worth 100 times 
more on the market, while the federal 
government paid $172 million to manage 
that timber. The deficit for timber sold 
since 1970 totals $312 million. From 1982 
to 1985, the FS received only $2.9 mil- 
lion in return for the $253 million it 
spent on the Tongass timber program ! 

The second main cause of Tongass 
timber problems — the two 50-year 
contracts which last well into the 21st 
century — also result largely from a 
misunderstanding of past government 
guidelines. The 50-year contracts were 
issued about 25 years ago to LPK and 
APC pulp mills ostensibly to promote 
settlement of the Alaska Territory and 
to help Japan rebuild its post-World War 
II economy. Clearly, these functions 
have been fulfilled (to a fault!), yet the 
contracts are still followed. These con- 
tracts have promoted resource and cap- 
ital intensive construction/destruction 
even while timber plants in accessible 
and richly forested areas (such as the 
Pacific Northwest) have operated below 
capacity. No other NF gives such favor- 
able contracts as the Tongass. Other 
National Forests, due to the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976 
(NFMA), cannot grant contracts of 
more than several years, but the Ton- 
gass contracts were exempted from this 
limit. Unlike other NFs, the Tongass 
guarantees such provisions as total 
control by the two buyers over timber 
selection in timber sale areas, and govern- 
ment payments to the buyers if the cut- 
ting would not otherwise be profitable. 

SEACC states that “in the case of 
the APC contract the cumulative effects 
over the next 25 years will result in the 
clearcutting of 100,000 acres and the 
construction of 100 miles of new roads.” 
Yet the FS has failed to obey National 
Environmental Policy Act guidelines 
which would require a cumulative en- 
vironmental impact statement for the 
50-year cutting period. 

Meanwhile, APC and LPK apparently 
have cheated the government out of an 
extra $60-82 million by means of price- 
fixing, double-invoicing, and other das- 
tardly schemes. Despite these crimes 
by APC and LPK, the FS in 1981-82 
reduced their stumpage fees by up to 


erate if the FS is not forced to change 
directions. Indeed, the FS plans to an- 
nually build 300 miles of road and clear- 
cut 20,000 acres on a rotation of, at 
most, 100 years. Employees in all three 
administrative areas of the Tongass (the 
Chatham, Stikine, and Ketchikan areas) 
are going to great lengths to help meet 
the FS target of 450 million board feet 
(mmbf) per year. 

The first factor, the Tongass Timber 
Supply Fund, arose from the Alaska Na- 
tional Interests Land Conservation Act 
(ANILCA). ANILCA’s section 705 es- 
tablished the TTSF and set a goal of 
4.5 billion board feet of timber (bbm) 
per decade. Congress, during its delib- 
erations over Alaska’s federal lands, did 
not simply leave management of the 
Tongass to the whims of the FS and its 
land management planning process (as 
it did with the Chugach). Instead, Con- 
gress, in section 706(b) of ANILCA, 
mandated a review process and set up 
the TTSF to accompany the land man- 
agement plan. ANILCA’s TTSF is an 
annual fund of at least $40 million — 
with no Congressional oversight of how 
it is spent. The TTSF is even more 
exempt from public and Congressional 
scrutiny than other National Forest 
budgets. Yet, the TTSF, as originally 
intended by Congress, was not to lead 
to the extensive clearcutting that the 
FS has used it to justify. Mo Udall has 
claimed that the FS should use the 
TTSF “to encourage retention of old- 
growth forests for multiple use consid- 
erations, rather than reduce old-growth 

retention in order to lower costs ” 

Udall also stated that the 4.5 billion 
board foot timber harvest figure is not 
a mandated “specific cut level.” Con- 
gress set up the TTSF to fund harvest 
of less valuable timber so that old- 
growth could be preserved. How- 
ever, the FS has interpreted ANILCA 
Section 705 as a mandate to cut 450 mil- 
lion board feet per year, even though 
this means selling at far less than fair 
market value. Fortunately, the multina- 
tionals have not cut at that astounding 
rate, but they have cut nearly an annual 
average of 250 mmbf since 1980. 


99%! APC pays $1.22 for a thousand 
board feet of cedar valued at over $1000! 
Then in 1984-85, the FS authorized the 
two firms to leave low value trees to 
rot rather than taking them to the mill 
to help fulfill their timber needs. This 
high-grading has led to a stockpile of 
400 mmbf of unharvested timber. 

Even with its generous 50-year con- 
tract, APC has claimed over $150 million 
in losses since ANILCA passage. Max 
Peterson, Forest Service Chief, stated 
last year that the FS could cut, haul, 
and barge timber for the companies and 
they would still lose money on the 
timber. This is largely because world 
pulp markets are declining and new 
mills are more cost-effective than 
Alaska mills. 

The contracts with APC and LPK 
have prevented Native timber corpora- 
tions — who cannot compete against 
such generously subsidized firms — 
from producing income for their people. 
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high levels of Tongass elearcutting to 
supply pulp wood for mills in Sitka and 
Ketchikan.” 

A third cause for the abuse of the 
Tongass is the Tongass Land Manage- 
ment Plan, which is to guide allocation 
of Tongass resources until 1989. In writ- 
ing the TLMP, the Freddies promised 
to revise the plan by 1983 to make it 
compatible with NFMA guidelines, but 
they still have not done so. The TLMP 
serves the same purpose as the many 
National Forest Land and Resource 
Management Plans now being released, 
but the TLMP is even worse than most 
of these plans because it was written 
before NFMA guidelines came into ef- 
fect. Among the many problems with 
the TLMP is its authorization of pre- 
roading. The TLMP allows the FS to 
build and pay for roads into areas of 
marginal timber. The FS hopes to use 
the Tongass Timber Supply Fund to 
build roads into all unprotected roadless 
drainages, on islands and mainland, be- 
fore the TLMP must be revised in 1989. 
Already many areas — such as Kadashan, 




Port Houghton, and Couverdon — are 
scarred by roads which serve no func- 
tion; while Yakutat Forelands, Kain 
Island, and Kupreanof Island are slated 
for pre-roading. Fortunately, SEACC 
has succeeded in stopping two of the 
worst projects — at Kadashan and Ber- 
ners Bay — by filing suits, but many 
other projects are proceeding. 

The TLMP calls for Wilderness desig- 
nation of only 85 of 298 areas listed by 
the FS as high value wildlife habitat, 
and 26 of 490 high value fish habitats. 
Most of the richest wildlife areas will 
fall victim to high-grading, i.e. it is the 
richest timber types, rather than the 
most common types, which the TLMP 
chooses for logging. This high-grading 
conflicts with NFMA regulations, yet 
the FS has allowed the felling of the 
richest portions of the Tongass at an 
even faster rate than the TLMP out- 
lines. Already, 50% of the highest vol- 
ume timber has been cut, and these high 
volume tree stands were among the rich- 
est wildlife habitats in the Tongass. The 
TLMP does not include adequate wild- 
life protection provisions and what 
provisions it has have not been imple- 
mented. While the TLMP is bad, actual 
management practices have been worse. 
Supervisors in the Tongass have so 
often gone astray of TLMP schedules 
that Tongass planners in 1984 amended 
the TLMP to bring it into accordance 
with the development schedule, rather 
than vice versa. 

The FS refusal to advocate Wilderness 
protection of its Alaska forests is based 
largely on its standard lie that Wilder- 
ness designation locks away crucial 
timber lands. Yet in Alaska, as else- 
where, the small amounts of wild lands 
which the FS has allowed to be desig- 
nated as Wilderness are mostly rocks 
and ice — the spectacular yet less bio- 
logically-rich lands which offer little 


resource value for land rapers. Further- 
more, Alaska’s Wilderness areas have 
especially lenient management pro- 
visions. ANILCA authorized uses not 
permitted in most other areas managed 
according to the 1964 Wilderness Act, 
including subsistence use, public recre- 
ation cabins, fish habitat enhancement, 
airplanes, motorboats, and snow ma- 
chines. Ironically, the Freddies’ aver- 
sion to Wilderness makes no economic 
sense. In 1984, when the FS completed 
its Land Management Plan for Alaska’s 
Chugach NF, planners found that the 
highest economic value for the Chugach 
would be produced by managing all 
roadless areas as Wilderness. Of course, 
incorrigible tree slayers that Freddies 
are, the Chugach managers did not fol- 
low the implications of their own study. 

Ending abuse of the Tongass Forest 
will probably require Congressional ac- 
tion. As a partial solution to the Tongass 
timber fiasco, moderate environmen- 
talists have suggested government 
purchase of the remaining value of the 
50-year contracts and return to short- 
length contracts which allow thinning 
of second growth forests. The abuse of 
the Tongass will continue as long as the 
50-year contracts are in effect. The gov- 
ernment has the authority to change 
or cancel any agreement, but the FS 
refuses to do so. 

To conclude, we again quote SEACC 
and present SEACC’s recommendations 
(which Earth First! endorses as far as 
they go — EF! will soon be presenting 
its comprehensive proposal for the Ton- 
gass) for management of the Tongass: 
“Despite the fact that TLMP’s assump- 
tions about the health of APC and LPK, 
about the magnitude of Native logging 
operations, and about the environmental 
impacts of logging have all turned out 
be very wrong, the agency steadfastly 
refuses to re-assess its logging pro- 


gram. The mandate imagined in 
ANILCA Section 705 is serving as an 
excuse for this behavior, the TTSF 
funds this behavior, the big pulp mills 
encourage this behavior, and TLMP 
does nothing to correct this behavior.” 

“To bring balanced multiple use to 
the Tongass, SEACC recommends that 
Congress adopt the following measures: 

A. Repeal ANILCA Section 705, thus 
eliminating the Tongass Timber Supply 
Fund and references to a 4.5 billion 
board foot per decade supply goal. 

B. Cancel the 50-year contracts and 
replace them by competitive bidding 
and short-term sales, and repeal Sec. 
1315(e) of ANILCA. (EP'! would prefer 
simply canceling the contracts and stop- 
ping all non-Native logging of the Ton- 
gass. All roadless areas of the Tongass 
should be designated Wilderness, and 
roaded areas should be de-roaded then 
designated.) 

C. Order immediate full revision of 
TLMP to comply with NEPA and NFMA 
and re-establish the applicability of Sec- 
tion 6(k) of NFMA to the Tongass.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Write to your congresspersons 
(House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515; US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510) urging Con- 
gressional oversight hearings and a 
complete review of the Tongass timber 
program. Tell your congresspersons 
that you want the Tongass kept wild 
and uncut. Support the above specific 
recommendations. For more informa- 
tion on the Tongass and how to help 
save it contact: SEACC, POB 1692, 
Juneau, AK 99802. (Your financial 
support of SEACC would also be 
greatly appreciated.) 
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By Dave Foreman 

Like Waylon and Willie, “I grew up 
a’dreaming of being a cowboy, livin’ a 
cowboy’s way.” 

My greatgrandparents on my 
mother’s side homesteaded in New 
Mexico before statehood. I remember 
the stories my grandmother used to tell 
me about the hoe that was always by 
the door of the dugout — whenever you 
went out, you took it to kill rattles- 
nakes. Or about her great uncle, Mar- 
shall Billy Crawford, who left Missouri 
in the 1880’s for New Mexico and was 
supposedly shot in the back while trying 
to arrest Billy the Kid. (He really was 
a city detective in Albuquerque who 
was shot in a sleazy hotel in 1888 inves- 
tigating the theft of some sheep.) 

My daddy was from Texas, and I re- 
member his story of General Patton 
chewing him out at Orly Field, Paris, 
during the war. Pop was striding across 
the runway from his plane, resplendent 
in scarf, helmet, leather jacket, gog- 
gles and . . . cowboy boots. Patton 
thought he was out of uniform, but Pop 
had a forged medical document saying 
he could wear only cowboy boots be- 
cause of a foot problem. 

As for me, I was bom in Albuquer- 
que, back in the days when it was still 
a Western town. When I was taken back 
to Kentucky to be presented to some 
of my father’s family when I was one 
year old, it was the cowboy boots and 
hat I wore that impressed them. In the 
sixties, while my friends at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico listened to rock, I 
tuned in to Johnny Cash, Ernest Tubb, 
Merle Haggard, and Loretta Lynn. 

Maybe it was all those hours watching 
Hopalong Cassidy on the silver screen, 
but, damnit, I wanted to be a cowboy. 

After college, I needed a job, so I 
became a horseshoer (and was elected 
president of my farrier class at New 
Mexico State). In the early seventies, 
my wife (who represented the same red- 
neck stock from which I issued) and I 
started a mule packing business in the 
Gila Wilderness to supplement my 
meager income as The Wilderness Soci- 
ety’s Southwest field representative. 
Our dream, though, was to be cowboys. 
We asked my wife’s father, who was a 
county agent for the Farmer’s Home Ad- 
ministration in New Mexico, about 
loans to buy a ranch. He laughed and 
said that there was no way a young 
couple could make it, that we would 
never be able to pay off a ranch. Ranch- 
ing in the West was on the way out, he 
said. If you didn’t inherit a big spread, 
it only made sense if you were some 
rich sonofabitch or a corporation looking 
for a tax write-off. 

Well, maybe I couldn’t be a rancher, 
but I still admired ‘era. After all, they 
were close to the land, they ought to 
be on the same side as we conser- 
vationists were. Through the seventies, 
I worked at building bridges to the cow- 
boys. I branded cows with them, I 
sheared sheep with them, I commiser- 
ated with them about the bureaucrats 
with whom they had to deal, I tried to 
tell them how wilderness designations 
wouldn’t hurt them, and I played to 
their already-healthy egos by telling 
them they represented the spirit of the 
frontier. The compromises we worked 
out were always one-sided — they won. 
The most I ever got was a mediocre 
beef dinner (always overcooked). 

Finally, even a dumb horseshoer 
who’s been kicked too many times in 
the head starts to look around and ask 
questions. 

And I did. 

I won’t bore you with the endless 
statistics of the damage done to the 
West by domestic cattle and sheep. You 
can read about that in Denzel and Nancy 
Ferguson’s book Sacred Cows at the 
Public Trough. Suffice it to say that the 
livestock industry has probably done 
more basic ecological damage to the 
western United States than any other 
single agent. The wolf and grizzly have 
been exterminated throughout most of 
the West for stockmen (and grizzlies are 
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still being killed around Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park for sheep ranchers). The 
mountain lion, bobcat, black bear and 
coyote have been relentlessly shot, trap- 
ped and poisoned for and by ranchers 
until lion and bobcat populations are 
shadows of their former numbers. Elk, 
bighorn, pronghorn and bison have had 
their numbers tragically reduced 
through the impacts of livestock graz- 
ing. Streams and riparian vegetation 
have been degraded almost to the point 
of no return throughout much of the 
West. The grazing of cattle and sheep 
has drastically altered natural vegeta- 
tive communities and has led to the in- 
troduction of non-native grasses palat- 
able only to domestic livestock. Sheet 
and gully erosion from overgrazing have 
swept away most of the topsoil of the 
West. In non-timbered areas, the major- 
ity of “developments” on public lands 

— roads, fences, juniper chainings, 
windmills, pipelines, stock tanks, etc. 

— are for the sole benefit of a few wel- 
fare ranchers. Vast areas of the Great 
Basin and Southwest could be desig- 
nated as Wilderness if it were not for 
the livestock industry. And throughout 
the West, public lands ranchers are the 
most vocal and militant lobby against 
environmental protection or wilderness 
designation. 

Perhaps the best overall summary of 
the effects of grazing in the West comes 
from a range expert in New Mexico who 
recently flew over the Trinity Site 
(where the first atomic bomb was deto- 
nated little more than forty years ago). 
He said that the range conditions 
twenty yards from ground zero were 
better than over 90% of New Mexico. 

So much for the myth of the rancher 
as conservationist. 

But what of economics — and food 
production? I’ll admit that I’d just as 
soon sink my teeth into a bloody slab 
of beef as into anything but wild meat. 
I’m no bleeding-heart vegetarian. Be- 
sides, when I have my heart attack, I 
want to be dead before my body hits 
the ground. Public lands livestock graz- 
ing is irrelevant to food production in 
this country. Only 2% of America’s total 
beef production comes from the public 
lands. Two percent. That’s less than the 
normal yearly fluctuations in produc- 
tion. A good Earth First! bar-b-que can 
put away that much. Nevada a cow 
state? Hell, Vermont runs more beef 
than Nevada! Studies by wildlife 
biologists indicate that more pounds of 
red meat could be produced on a sus- 
tained-yield basis from the western pub- 
lic lands through increased wildlife pro- 
duction if the cows and sheep were re- 
moved. I’d rather get my steaks back 
in the wilderness than at Safeway any 
day. 

Economically, the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management spend 
more supporting the livestock industry 
than they receive in grazing fees. The 
proud, independent rancher as the para- 
gon of the free enterprise system? 
Forget it, he’s a welfare bum. I heard 


one good ol’ boy state at a grazing fee 
hearing last year, “Open bidding would 
destroy the very concept of free enter- 
prise.” Welfare rights activists should 
take lessons from these pros. 

So, commercial livestock grazing on 
the public lands can’t be justified en- 
vironmentally, economically or agricul- 
turally. Why’s it there? 

Politics. 

Until recently, the cattle growers and 
wool growers have been the most potent 
lobbies in the western states. Some 
state legislatures are more filled with 
pointy-toed boots than with law de- 
grees. The ranchers are the landed gen- 
try of the West, our self-proclaimed no- 
bility, and they expect to be treated as 
such. 

Although the stockmen’s control is 
slipping along with their economic 
health, and the opposition is growing, 
efforts to reform livestock grazing on 
the public lands are bound to fail. When 
the Department of Interior during 
Jimmy Carter’s administration began a 
few tentative steps toward reform, the 
protest from the cowboys was so loud 
that you could hear Interior Secretary 
Cecil Andrus’ knee joints pop trying to 
do a quick about-face. 

Reform won’t work. Cows and sheep 
don’t belong on the public lands, period. 
But how to get rid of them? One lobbyist 
for the welfare ranchers says to be pa- 
tient — the range livestock industry will 
be dead in twenty years. I don’t want 
to wait that long to see the restoration 
of the West. I want to see wolves and 
elk and streams and grasslands coming 
back in my lifetime. 

Another factor is that in spite of the 
obnoxious, overbearing cattle and 
sheep barons, pushing their well-mar- 
bled guts and big belt buckles around 
the halls of Interior, there are some 
damn fine folks trying to make a living 
from ranching just like their parents 
and grandparents before them. Despite 
all I’ve said, there’s a good reason for 
me dreaming of being a cowboy — it’s 
a fine life, lived by many fine people. 
Unfortunately, it just doesn’t make 
sense any longer — for the land, or for 
the taxpayer’s pocketbook. 

It’s time conservationists expanded 
the terms of reference for this debate. 
It’s time we got creative. Let me pro- 
pose three possible routes for the elimi- 
nation of cows and sheep from the public 
lands. 

1) OPEN BIDDING 

Currently, a grazing permit on Forest 
Service or BLM lands is tied to a private 
property base. The federal lands graz- 
ing permit, in effect, becomes part of 
a ranch which may also include private 
and state grazing lands. When the pri- 
vate base property is sold, the federal 
permit goes along as part of the ranch. 
Ranchers even borrow money on the 
basis of their federal permit. 

Some military lands offer grazing 
rights on a bid basis. This grazing goes 
for several times what ranchers pay for 


their BLM or Forest Service permits. 
An open biddding system, not tied to 
a base property, for all public grazing 
lands would have several advantages: 

* The federal treasury would be paid 
more for the grazing permit, thereby 
eliminating the subsidy the taxpayer 
currently provides to welfare ranchers. 

* Because ranchers would no longer 
have essentially lifetime grazing rights 
and would not be able to treat federal 
grazing lands as part of their ranch, fed- 
eral agencies would have greater power 
to check overgrazing and other abuses. 
Other interest groups, including conser- 
vationists and sportsmen, would have 
more influence as well. 

* Finally, conservation and wildlife 
groups could bid on federal grazing per- 
mits. You want free enterprise? Fine. 
For a couple of thousand dollars, a 
group of hikers, birdwatchers, fisher- 
men, hunters or Deep Ecologists could 
get a grazing permit and elect to graze 
elk, or quail, or trout — or wolves. For 
no more than grazing permits cost, it 
would be easy for conservationists to 
block up million acre chunks of public 
lands and remove the cattle. This, of 
course, leads to all sorts of interesting 
scenarios for wilderness restoration. 
(For this to take place would also re- 
quire a change in the law to allow the 
permittee to take voluntary non-use of 
livestock grazing.) 

2) Honest Welfare 

One powerful argument for preserva- 
tion of the welfare ranching way of life 
is community stability. Even though a 
cow county like Elko, Nevada, derives 
only about 5% of its total income from 
livestock grazing, it is believed that 
ranching is the backbone of the economy 
of many areas of the West. Fine. Let’s 
continue the welfare. Let’s just not sub- 
sidize the destruction of the public 
lands. 

Determine the average profit derived 
from the public lands share of a 
rancher’s operation over the last ten 
years and send the man a check for that 
amount every year for the rest of his 
or his wife’s life. Let him continue to 
run cows on the land he owns, or even 
on his state lands lease. But remove his 
cows from the National Forest, BLM, 
National Wildlife Refuge, or National 
Park lands. Surprisingly, this will cost 
the federal government less than the 
current direct subsidy to the ranchers. 
It will also eliminate the hidden, but 
greater subsidy — that of destroyed 
rangeland, watersheds, wildlife popula- 
tions, and wilderness. 

3) Buy 'em Out 

An alternative way of effecting the 
above would simply be to calculate the 
actual value of the man’s public lands 
grazing permit and buy it from him, say, 
by equal installments over the next ten 
to twenty years. An economist can fig- 
ure out the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two methods. Hell, 
let a welfare rancher pick his own type 
of subsidy. It will still cost us and the 
land less. 

The cowboy, as we dream him, 
existed for only a short time. We kill 
what we love. The modem rancher could 
not be further from the cowboy of old. 
He wears similar clothes, still nurse- 
maids cows, and may even have a horse 
— one that stands mostly unused in the 
corral in favor of a pickup. There the 
similarity ends. The cowboy was a serf. 
His liege lord was the big rancher. The 
Virginian. The cowboy was strangled on 
barbed wire, and trod underfoot by the 
Rancher/Nobleman. His grave is be- 
neath a new pickup truck — or is it a 
Cadillac? 

The cowboy was an ephemeral trans- 
ient through the American Wilderness. 
We cannot bring him back. But we can 
bring back the geography through 
which he rode — The Wilderness. 
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BURY ME NOT IN A 


LEAD LINED COFFIN 


by Tom Stoddard 

John Muir did not end up planted in 
his beloved Sierras among the Sequoias 
or lying beneath a flower-splashed 
Tuolumne meadow. No, John is buried 
out on Alhambra Avenue in Martinez, 
California, properly interned in the fam- 
ily plot. I perceive his burial as the anti- 
thesis of all he loved and tried to pre- 
serve. It bothers me that John rests 
uneasily out there on Alhambra Avenue 
and I don’t want to end up in the same 
fix. 

In 1983 my bad habits caught up with 
me and I suffered a heart attack. It 
brought me to a face-off with some 
heretofore suppressed realities. One is 
that my body will be disposed of by my 
kin according to their wishes, not mine. 
If I don’t speak out I will probably end 
up like poor John, a victim of my own 
lack of planning. So I have decided to 
spend time thinking about burial and 
writing down my thoughts. 

Few things have occupied the inven- 
tiveness of the human mind as much as 
death, the burial ritual and the alleged 
afterlife. A great deal of our knowledge 
of early civilizations comes from their 
elaborate burial sites. The burials do 
not appear to have served much of a 
purpose except to preserve their cul- 
tural heritage for us modems to study. 
The early writings of Herodotus tell us 
that some cultures ate their dead, some 
cremated, and others buried the dead. 
Naturally all were horrified by the bar- 
baric practices of the others. 

We marvel at the Royal Tombs of an- 
cient China; the Pyramids of the 
Pharaohs; the royal crypts of Spain, En- 
gland, France and Austria; and the exo- 
tic mausoleums of Lenin and Moa Ze 
Dung. Some are great architectural 
wonders; others perpetuate the teach- 
ings of the master; and some are merely 
elaborate grave sites. It is an irony of 
death that the richest tombs are the 
first to be plundered. 

No matter what burial method is 
used, eventually ashes return to ashes 
and dust to dust. A walk by the crypt 
of the Great Helmsman or Comrade 
Lenin reveals their waxen features 
slowly going the way of all flesh. Even 
the careful preservation of the pharaohs 
has not stopped their leather-like shells 
from gradually becoming dust. If the 
grave doesn’t get you, Mother Nature 
will. 

The most important reason for elabo- 
rate burial and funeral rites is to ensure 
that the departed ones cross the River 
Styx swiftly and easily to the nether 
world where they can enjoy eternity in 
Hades, Valhalla, Nirvana or Heaven. 
These traditional religious notions of im- 


mortality have molded funeral and ou- 
rial rituals back to those of our earliest 
ancestors. Most cultures have decided 
that in order to ensure immortality we 
must preserve the departeds’ bodies in 
the most life-like state. A few societies 
had special rituals for special parts of 
the body. The ancient Egyptians drew 
the brains out through the nostrils and 
preserved them separately. The 
Macedonean Greeks removed the visc- 
era and buried them in an exalted urn. 
All of this so we can look forward to 
the day when the earth gives up its dead 
and we are all resurrected (naturally in 
our twentyish vigor, our fiftyish wis- 
dom and our seventyish wealth) to once 
again sing and dance the joy of life. 
Perhaps we do not sing and dance 
enough while we live. 

The rituals, prayers, ablutions, 
balms, incantations, totems and talis- 
mans are pure bullshit. They merely 
give rise to the need for a priestly class. 
The priestly class designs, protects and 
dispenses the mumbo jumbo and the re- 
citation of ceremonies to insure the de- 
parteds’ swift passage through the val- 
leys of the damned. For example, 
Roman Catholic priests historically 
have prayed departed souls out of pur- 
gatory for a stiff fee. The mumbo jumbo 
ensures that the priestly class per- 
petuates itself and fleeces the gullible 
departed and their heirs from their 
earthly treasure (provided the medical, 
legal or funeral industry hasn’t beaten 
them to the loot). Would any of us be 
gullible enough to buy a used car from 
a salesman who couldn’t tell us where 
or when it would be delivered and what 
kind it was? Yet, we buy into the hereaf- 
ter with no hard evidence it even exists, 
and pay for it in advance with our 
earthly treasure. The Mormon priestly 
class has even sold their flock (they cer- 
tainly are fleeced) the absurdity of 
going back in time beyond the grave and 
baptising, purifying and ritualizing over 
the dead as far back as possible. 

My religious belief, if we must have 
a label for beliefs, is Pantheistic 
Naturalism. This term reflects my dedi- 
cation to a lack of religious mumbo 
jumbo. When I depart, I want to leave 
sans priestly class, rituals, balms, etc. 

While various cultures bum, bury, 
cremate, eat, feed to the birds, set ad- 
rift on the sea or bury in the sea their 
dead, California follows rigid rules. 
These are tightly drawn and executed 
by the legal, medical, funeral and 
priestly industries (an unholy alliance 
lacking only realtors and used car sales- 
men to fully populate the nether regions 
of hell). Naturally all the laws benefit 
these lawgivers. 

A typical California burial involves a 
casket made of longlasting wood and/or 


metal. This is laid in a grave dug un- 
naturally deep — especially with a tan- 
dem burial (one on top of the other — 
usually husband and wife — would you 
like to get on top, dear?). This is first 
lined with a sealed waterproof concrete 
or steel vault with a concrete dome. All 
this underground nonsense is sur- 
mounted with a marker, headstone, 
chamber, chapel or statue — some inde- 
structible device to insure the land will 
never again be used for any useful pur- 
pose. To complete the unnatural burial 
ritual and make it as offensive to Mother 
Nature as we can, we drain the body’s 
blood and replace it with an evil poison- 
ous chemical — formaldehyde. Blood is, 
of course, a natural substance easily 
broken down and reabsorbed into the 
sweet earth swiftly and with no residual 
pollution. Formaldehyde is an unnatural 
preservative that is an abomination to 
make and use. 

All of us must face our last decision, 
how to dispose of our worldly goods and 
our carcasses. I have decided to leave 
most of my goods to ecology groups de- 
dicated to preserving wildlife and wil- 
derness. That is, after I’ve made provi- 
sions to keep my wife the rest of her 
life — then that too goes to the cause. 
What about my children? If I haven’t 
taught them to grapple successfully 
with life and they haven’t the willpower 
to do it — my money won’t help. Fur- 
thermore, inheritances have a far 
greater capacity to do mischief and de- 
stroy than to be useful. 

Only a few methods of carcass dis- 
posal offer a swift natural way of return- 
ing our decomposing flesh to the natural 
order. One that is exceedingly swift and 
effective is the use of a Tibetan Chamal 
Priest who dissects the body into small 
pieces, then grinds the bones to a pow- 
der, mixes the two together, and then 
feeds the mixture to the vultures. Of 
course, converting to Buddhism, ar- 
ranging to die in Tibet and preparing 
to have a Chamal Priest dispose of you 
offers a modest array of problems. 

During periods of war, famine, social 
disintegration, plague and pestilence, 
carcasses are disposed of by rapid and 
efficient methods that are models of 
ecological and natural simplicity. Some- 
times they are left where they fall to 
be devoured by scavengers, wormy 
things, or just to decompose. Other 
times they are thrown into hastily dug 
shallow graves or massive burial pits. 
In any event they swiftly return to our 
Mother Earth. 

In many lands and cultures it is tra- 
ditional to cremate the carcass and scat- 
ter the ashes or place them in a revered 
vessel. I oppose cremation because it 
wastes energy and pollutes the air. Haul 
me not to the crematorium. It is my 


least favorite of the acceptable methods 
of disposal. 

Another of the natural methods is bu- 
rial at sea. The body is sewn in a canvas 
sack, weighted with a few stones and 
dumped over the side of a ship. There 
the fishies and other swimmy things can 
begin the body’s swift return to the 
pantheistic whole. 

If we had free choice of burial, mine 
would be as follows: No bag, coffin, box, 
crypt, or anything that would use any 
of Earth’s resources. I would prefer to 
be naked. If modesty requires it, wrap 
me in a well used sheet or blanket. I 
want a special place to rest but not a 
specially designated place. That is, I 
want a place to lie that is unmarked 
and unknown. A spot where Earth’s nat- 
ural function goes on day to day and I 
become a part of it. There should be 
no evidence that the earth has been dis- 
turbed. I prefer a shallow grave so as 
to decompose rapidly. The burial would 
be secret so once I was interned no one 
would return. Under a tree, in a 
meadow, by a stream, in the desert, in 
my yard, or by the sea all would be nice 
as long as I could swiftly return to 
Mother Earth. My personal preference 
is by the sea near where I was bom. 

I fancy the burial rite I have de- 
scribed for myself — essentially drop- 
ping me in a shallow hole to decompose 
— as pantheistic- naturalism. Every- 
thing is god and god is everything in 
the natural process of matter becoming 
various things at various times. Herac- 
litus called this the Flux. It was my 
pleasure to have a little of the universe’s 
matter arrange to be me for a brief 
spell. We are all in and of the Flux. 
Getting back in the Flux allows me to 
rest with an easy heart. 

I think that John Muir out there on 
Alhambra Avenue would like to be 
buried under a Sierra meadow, among 
the roots of a towering Seqouia shaft, 
being washed back into the Flux by a 
flood-swollen stream. And that his body 
had become part of the living Earth he 
loved. 

By the way, I would appreciate a few 
close friends and relatives to carry me 
out to the burial site. I’d like to spring 
for a jazz band to entertain them (pre- 
ferably Richie Cole trio or quartet) and 
a spread with all the food and booze 
they can safely consume. 

Bon appetit. 

Tom Stoddard is a former bank vice- 
president who has transcended that po- 
sition to become an Earth First'.er. 

Ed. note: For another ecological 
means of disposing of your carcass, see 
our “In Case of Death, Feed Me to the 
Bears” cards (available from us here 
in Tucson). 


Random Notes on February Pagan Festivals: 


by Dolores LaChapelle 

Young men, slapping everyone they 
pass with strips of freshly killed goat’s 
skin (februa), race around ancient 
Palatine Hill in Rome. This is the cen- 
tral ritual of the Lupercalia (Wolf Fes- 
tival), which marked the end of the old 
Roman year. The priests, called 
Luperci, descendants of the oldest clan 
on the hill, gathered at the cave of Lup- 
ercal, southwest of the hill, the same 
cave where Romulus and Remus, legen- 
dary founders of Rome, were nurtured 
by the she-wolf. First, goats were sac- 
rificed, and sacred grain, saved from 
previous harvest, was offered to the god 
Faunus. Then, with the blood of the 
newly killed goats ritually smeared on 
their foreheads, the youths stripped 
naked except for loin cloths made from 
the skins of the slain goats and with 
the februa in their hands, they ran 
around the hill — whipping everyone 
but especially women to insure fertility 
and good luck for the coming year. This 
was the “beating of the bounds” of the 
settlement to trace a magic circle to 
shut out evil influences, sickness and 
other harmful things — such as wolves 
who might kill their flocks. But Faunus, 


the god of the festival, was also the 
supernatural “power” associated with 
the woods and he had some attributes 
of the god, Mars, to whom the wolf was 
sacred. So it seems that the more an- 
cient level of the festival was concerned 
with a wild wolf god of the forests, later 
becoming the one they made sacrifices 
to in order to protect their goats and 
sheep. 

Later still, after Emperor Constan- 
tine established Christianity in Rome, 
Pope Gelasius (492-496) put the feast 
of Candlemas on February 14 to coun- 
teract the wildness of the pagan Luper- 
calia. Sometime after that, Candlemas 
was moved up to February 2 as a 
thanksgiving for the ending of a plague 
and it co-opted the ancient pagan Feast 
of Lights, celebrated with lighted 
torches and fires to welcome the return 
of the goddess from the underworld and 
the rebirth of nature in spring. There’s 
a very tenuous connection between the 
reason for Candlemas and the custom 
of carrying lighted torches for it. 
Candlemas is the Feast of the Presenta- 
tion at the Temple, where Jewish 
women were supposed to present their 
baby boy 40 days after birth. So 40 days 
after Christmas, when Mary brought 


the baby Jesus to the Temple in 
Jerusalem, an old man who had long 
awaited the coming of the Messiah, 
said, “Now I can die; I’ve seen the Light 
of the World.” So Christ as the Light 
of the World was connected to the car- 
rying of torches. Candlemas is still an 
important Christian holiday in rural 
parts of Europe. 

The annual spring “return of the god- 
dess” celebrations were continued in 
Europe under a thin veneer of Christian 
ideas. For instance, in Scotland, the sa- 
cred fire of St. Bride or Bridget was 
carefully guarded and on the eve of 
Candlemas a bed made of grain and hay 
was surrounded with candles as a fertil- 
ity rite, symbolizing the victorious 
emergence of the sun from the darkness 
of winter. Ritual fires were also built 
for humans and their animals to jump 
over for protection against evil. 

Now, after more than 2000 years of 
sheep ravaged land it may well be the 
wolf and the land needing protection, 
as by marking the land off by a modem 
“beating of the bounds” to protect it 
from the rapacious industrial system. 

These February festival days are part 
of the cross-quarter day system. There 
are four main earth festivals to do with 


the astronomical relations between 
Earth and Sun — the solstices and 
equinoxes — but there’s usually a dalay 
of several weeks before the changes in 
the Sun/Earth relationship become 
noticeable to us and the cross quarter 
days mark this delay. 

One final note — Lupercal was not 
the god — that was a late Classical 
Roman abstraction of the wild god, 
Faunus. The goddess Fauna was his sis- 
ter and she was the goddess of animal 
life, especially the animals of a particu- 
lar region, thus the modem word 
“fauna” (animals). The great god, 
Faunus, became the faun of late Class- 
ical Roman times, a lesser deity of fields 
and herds having human shape, with 
pointed ears, small horns, and some- 
times a goat’s tail — thus becoming 
more goat-like rather than wolfish. 
After the Christians took over, this 
‘faun’ became the devil of Christianity. 

These are notes from the book I am 
currently writing: Sacred Land, Sa- 
cred Sex: Rapture of the Deep; due 
off the press in late fall. 

Dolores LaChapelle is a mountain 
climber, powder snow skier, scholar, 
ritualist and student of Deep Ecology 
living in the mountains of southwestern 
Colorado. 
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Smokey the Bear’s 
Legacy on the West 


* AM 



A healthy cool fire in Yellowstone, 


by George Wuerthner 

No single human modification of the 
environment has had more pervasive 
and widespread negative consequences 
for the ecological integrity of North 
America than the suppression of fire. 
Fire suppression has destroyed the nat- 
ural balance of the land more than over- 
. grazing, logging, or the elimination of 
predators. One could easily build a case 
that an Environmental Impact State- 
ment should be prepared prior to any 
fire suppression activities by govern- 
ment agencies since control of wildfires 
greatly alters the natural environment. 
Yet, most people are oblivious to the 
many long-term consequences of fire 
suppression policies. 

Those who study fire ecology are 
painfully aware of the wounded land- 
scape resulting from fire suppression. 
Wandering through the ponderosa pine 
forests of Northern Arizona, the white 
fir-sequoia forests of California, or the 
Douglas fir forests of the Northern Roc- 
kies — everywhere throughout the 
West — I see dying ecosystems with 
thick, overstocked stands. Looking at 
old photos of these places one is sticken 
by how open and park-like these areas 
used to be. Even the rangelands are 
sick. Frequent fires favored grasses 
over cacti, shrubs and trees. The beau- 
tiful waving grasslands first seen by the 
early explorers are gone as much be- 
cause of fire suppression as over- 
grazing. 

Sometimes the negative affects of fire 
suppression are more subtle and less 
visible. Fire suppression may be a major 
force behind the decline in grizzly bear 
numbers in Yellowstone National Park. 
Fires, prior to the advent of white 
people, kept trees from invading 
meadows which are major foraging 
areas for bears. Fires also stimulated 
the growth of aspen, which in turn at- 
tracted beavers who built dams and 
created wet meadow habitat, which pro- 
vided substantial food items for bears. 
With fire suppression, the aspen are on 
the decline, and with them the beavers 
and their meadows. Indirectly we have 
eliminated a potential food source for 
bears. 

Fires also kept the pine forests free 
of extensive pine beetle epidemics. As 
a result of fire suppression, pine beetles 
have been able to invade the whitebark 
pine forests of sub-alpine areas, some- 
thing that, as far as is known, never 
occurred before. Whitebark pine nuts 
are a major autumn food source for 
grizzlies. As the whitebark pine dies, 
the bears become even more hard pres- 
sed for a sound nutritional base. Nearly 
75% of a grizzly’s diet in the Rockies 
consists of fire-dependent plant species. 
For the past hundred years, the grizzly’s 
food resources have declined within the 
Park and the surrounding National 
Forest lands, but because of the concen- 
trated food source at Park garbage 
dumps, the population did not decline. 
It may have even increased. With the 
closure of the dumps in the early ‘70s, 
combined with increased unnatural 
mortality, and a decreased natural nu- 
trient base due to loss of fire-dependent 
food items, the grizzly’s fate may be 
sealed. 

Poor nutrition means bears breed at 
a later age, breed less frequently, and 
fewer cubs survive to maturity. And 
while birth rates have declined, man- 
made mortality has increased. Ironi- 
cally, the Park Service has killed more 
grizzlies than poachers, ranchers, and 
hunters have killed. (The Park Service 
claims it is now following a policy of 
letting natural systems evolve without 
interference. This means they are op- 
posed to any feeding of bears, as this 
is unnatural. Yet, the high death rate 
attributed to men is not natural, nor is 
the Park ecosystem any longer. There 
is nothing natural about Fishing Bridge 
or Grant Village and the loss of bears 
at these places.) But even if we stopped 
all conflicts and development in and 
around the Park, there may not be suf- 
ficient food resources left to support a 
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viable grizzly population over the long 
run. And although the Park Service has 
now adopted a policy of letting some 
fires bum, the amount of new habitat 
created each year is still far short of 
what was produced prior to the inter- 
vention of white men. It is too little, 
too late. 

One of the flaws in the present natu- 
ral fire policies of most managing agen- 
cies is that they discount the previous 
effect of human-induced fires on the en- 
vironment. Native Americans for count- 
less centuries purposefully set fires to 
clear away brush, attract wildlife to feed 
close to their villages, and perhaps to 
protect villages with a fire break from 
lightning-ignited fire. (I am not condon- 
ing arson, for in today’s highly popu- 
lated West such a careless approach to 
fires would be extremely dangerous.) 
In many areas of the country, particu- 
larly at lower elevations, human-set 
fires probably contributed as much or 
more to the frequency of bums as did 
natural fires. In the Bitterroot Valley 
of Montana, for example, fire occurred 
on three to five year intervals and is 
attributed to Indian-ignited blazes. The 
resulting forests were open and park- 
like. Similarly, open slopes along the 
central California coast by Monterey 
were the result of fires ignited by In- 
dians. Even in the eastern US, the 
forests were often open and one could 
ride a horse through them quite easily 
due to clearing effects of Indian fires. 

Frequent fires had other ecological 
benefits also. Over much of the western 
US the arid environment typical during 
the warmer months precludes rapid de- 
composition of litter. There is usually 
only a short period of the year during 
the spring months when soils are both 
moist enough and warm enough to pro- 
vide decomposing organisms the proper 
environment for composting litter. 
Without fires, dead material accumu- 
lates and locks up nutrients necessary 
for plant growth. Fires release these 


nutrients. 

Grasslands, like forests, suffer from 
slow decomposition of litter. The arid 
environment which favors grasses, does 
little to promote nutrient recycling. 
Grasslands, even more than forest- 
lands, may depend upon fires for their 
existence. One frequently hears ran- 
chers and range managers extoll the vir- 
tues of grazing as a prerequisite for the 
ecological health of grasslands. Live- 
stock, it is claimed, eat dead leaf matter 
and then release nutrients back onto the 
land thereby assisting nutrient recycl- 
ing. While this is true to a certain ex- 
tent, fires are much better for recycling 
range nutrients since they “eat” even 
the coarsest grass stems which cattle 
and sheep avoid. And it is done without 
the trampling, trailing, and erosion of 
streambanks that results from heavy 
livestock use. 

Much of the far north suffers from 
the same shortage of available nutri- 
ents. In the boreal and arctic regions 
decomposition is slowed by cold temper- 
atures and acidic soil conditions. The 
results are the same. Nutrients remain 
in dead snags and rotting logs, and are 
unavailable to plants until released. 

Fires are, then, analagous to river 
floods which each year provide a new 
layer of life-giving soil for plant growth. 
Stopping fires has the same conse- 
quences for nutrient cycling as dam- 
ming the Nile did for soil building in 
Egypt. Indeed, fires even help to create 
soils. The rapid heating and cooling 
from fires breaks down rock and soil 
particles. No one know what long-term 
effect fire suppression has had on our 
soil development. 

Fires also cleanse forests. Many tree 
pathogens are killed just by the smoke. 
In addition, insects and diseases are di- 
rectly reduced by fires. Once a fire has 
burned through a forest, especially if 
it is a cool, slow burning fire, the 
younger trees are thinned out while 
leaving behind the more mature indi- 


viduals. Some species like the pon- 
derosa pine, Douglas fir, western larch, 
jeffery pine, and sequoia are specifically 
adapted to survive fires by having a 
thick bark and tall limbless trunks 
which protect them from small, quick 
bums. These survivors experience in- 
creased viability due to reduced compe- 
tition for nutrients, light and water. 
Hence their ability to resist forest in- 
sects and disease is increased. The 
epidemics of pine beetle, spruce bud- 
worm, and other forest pathogens we 
see today are the direct result of fire 
suppression which has weakened the 
overall ability of forest trees to resist 
infestation. 

The public pays three ways for this 
policy of fire suppression. First, we pay 
the high cost of fire fighting, which is 
frequently the highest budgetary ex- 
penditure of public land agencies. One 
big fire will often cost five to ten million 
dollars for suppression. A 1450 acre fire 
just outside Missoula, Montana, this 
summer cost one million dollars to put 
out. The 65,300 acre Mortar Creek Fire 
on Idaho’s Challis National Forest sev- 
eral years ago cost five and one-half mil- 
lion dollars to put out. Think of how 
much better it would be to spend the 
millions of dollars it costs to suppress 
fires each summer on endangered 
species research or the acquisition of 
private lands which hold important 
wildlife habitat. Fire research has 
shown that, in addition to being expen- 
sive, fire fighting frequently has no- 
thing to do with putting out the fire. 
Fires usually don’t stop until the wea- 
ther changes or the fire encounters 
another recent bum and runs out of 
fuel. In essence, we often throw money 
away at fires just so we have the appear- 
ance of doing something. 

Second, we pay for the below-cost 
sales which result when the agencies 
attempt to correct the imbalance they 
have created. For example the Forest 
Service plans to stimulate aspen produc- 
tion in Colorado by clearcutting. Since 
the timber cannot be profitably har- 
vested, these will be deficit sales which 
cost taxpayers money. Yet the FS is 
spending money to put out fires which 
naturally stimulate aspen regeneration. 

Third, because many of these pro- 
posed logging sales are in presently 
roadless, wild areas, we lose these pre- 
cious wilderness resources. We do not 
need to cut down eight inch diameter 
lodgepole pine to save it from pine bee- 
tles. All we need to do is let fires bum. 
Much of the timber, range, and tundra 
which naturally bum have no commer- 
cial value. In Alaska, over half the ac- 
reage burned occurs on treeless tundra 
where even the lame excuse of protec- 
tion of timber resources cannot be used. 
Yet, even here the BLM has actively 
fought fires at great public expense. 
(The Alaska BLM fire policy has 
changed dramatically in the past few 
years and they are letting many large 
areas bum.) 

Fire suppression also has negative ef- 
fects on old-growth forests and the at- 
tendent wildlife species. In the past, 
frequent fires in drier forest habitats 
kept the fuel loading levels down. Fires 
swept through these forests quickly. Be- 
cause of a lack of fuel, these fires seldom 
burned hot enough to invade moister, 
old-growth timber stands. An old- 
growth stand may take four or five 
hundred years to develop in the absence 
of large, hot, crown fires in adjacent 
drier forests. Thus, our attempts to 
save species like the woodland caribou, 
which is dependent upon old-growth 
timber, may be linked to our fire 
policies. 

Although many agencies are now ex- 
perimenting with prescribed burns, 
their practices have several shortcom- 
ings. Most prescribed bums are too 
small. In the past the total acreage 
burned each summer in the western US 
was in the millions of acres. Even in 
the far north, extensive areas burned 
each summer. It is estimated that an 
average of one million acres of the in- 
terior of Alaska burned every year prior 
to fire suppression. 

In addition, most prescribed burns 
are set when the range or forests are 
moist, usually in the spring. Under nat- 
ural conditions fires bum in the drier 
months. Small mammals, birds, etc. 
have usually completed breeding by the 
time natural fire seasons begin. But 
human-induced prescribed bums occur 



New vegetation sprouting in smouldering fire. 
Photos by Dave Foreman. 


Technology and 
“Mountain Thinking” 


by Christoph Manes 

The question of technology lies at the 
heart of the environmental crisis. I say 
“question” because, far from being a 
self-evident issue, what technology is 
and how we should deal with it, is 
exactly what needs to be addressed if 
we want to start thinking like moun- 
tains again — living like mountains. Liv- 
ing like mountains is probably the best 
revenge against the woebegotten fel- 
lows who tear mountains down: rejoice 
the bastards out of existence. Anyway, 
my point in considering the meaning of 
technology is not to float off into the 
philosophic ether, since philosophy that 
corrupts action isn’t worth an oyster, 
and probably isn’t philosophy. We all 
know what needs to be done to an un- 
attended bulldozer stumbled upon in an 
old-growth forest. But larger, more 
complex environmental concerns are 
better approached with a view to the 
wider implications of the technological 
threat, which go beyond its ugly 
hardware. 

You hear the following argument from 
all kinds of people, environmentalists 
included: technology is a tool — admit- 
tedly it has gotten out of hand, but the 
problem is not with the tool, but how 
we use it. We have to learn to use “ap- 
propriate” technology. Sometimes en- 
vironmentalists add the more insightful 
corollary that the problem lies mainly 
in who controls technology. The solu- 
tion, then, is to decentralize, which 
would allow us to determine for our- 
selves how to use technology approp- 
riately. 

On the common-sense level all this is 
obviously true. Most decentralization is 
good, and who wouldn’t prefer appropri- 
ate technology to the destruction occur- 
ring now? Yet, it is the obvious things 
that should give us pause, because they 
sometimes conceal enigmas no longer 
questioned. We may be deluding our- 
selves in thinking we can have flouride 
toothpaste without having nuclear 
warheads. It may be that we don’t use 
technology at all, but that it uses us. 
Which is to say that its physical manifes- 
tations — the chainsaws and smokes- 
tacks we all deplore — result from a 
relationship between humanity and 


Earth which transcends our immediate 
power to control. 

In The Question Concerning Technol- 
ogy Martin Heidegger comes to these 
perplexing conclusions. This is a work 
environmentalists should read, even if 
they disagree with his views, because 
it upsets the usual assumptions about 
technology underlying modem 
ideologies of every type. In this it shows 
a kinship with some currents of deep 
ecology. Heidegger’s argument implies 
that nuclear missiles (and deforestation 
and factories and bureaucratic minds ) 
do, in a sense, come out of your tube 
of toothpaste. I mean that the institu- 
tions required to produce the technolog- 
ical advances we desire are the same 
that produce clearcuts and chemical 
wastes: an education system to develop 
and propagate techniques, centers of 
production, means of acquiring raw 
materials, transportation systems, dis- 
tribution centers, currency, and other 
institutions all combining to make the 
modem industrial state. More impor- 
tantly, the impulse toward an optimum 
humanistic existence insulated from the 
environment, even through the benign 
magic of “appropriate” technology, 
leads us back down the grievous path 
to environmental domination, whose ul- 
timate form is total destruction. 

I conclude from this that there is no 
“appropriate” technology. There are 
merely crafts, on the one hand, which 
tap into the abundant creativity of 
Earth; and on the other, technology, 
which always seeks to dominate it. 
Heidegger goes even beyond this con- 
clusion. He argues that technology is 
not a tool at all, either for good or bad. 
Tools, like arts and rituals, play a part 
in the meaningfulness of the world. 
They engage us in the things of the 
world and insist on their independent 
existence by bringing forward their be- 
ing. Tools, rituals, arts let earthly 
things be meaningful things and man- 
ifest themselves as this particular stone 
to be cut or this plot of land to be hoed. 
At the same time, they confront us with 
the sheer intractable existence of things 
beyond any meaning we attribute to 
them. The two relationships belong to- 
gether: both what something is and that 
it is. 


Technology, on the other hand, ef- 
faces the things of the world, subor- 
dinating them to what Heidegger calls 
“the network” (Bezug) of production 
and consumption. Earth recedes into an 
amorphous “standing reserve” (Bes- 
tand), ready for use in some aspect of 
the network. A river becomes a hydro- 
electric plant; a forest becomes 
boardfeet. To use Heidegger’s example, 
the airplane on the runway no longer 
even has the status of an independent, 
if highly artificial, thing. It is merely 
an arbitrary and replaceable unit of the 
tourist industry, which construes other 
lands and cultures as standing reserve 
to be consumed every summer, with the 
result that the tourists can be more ef- 
ficient producers when they return to 
their own industries. Planes have be- 
come macroeconomic ciphers. And 
when terms are used like “recreation 
area” or “scenic wonder” or even “wil- 
derness experience” — pleasant though 
these may be — isn’t this also a tech- 
nological representation of Earth as 
standing reserve to be used? This is 
a central point: technology is not an ac- 
cumulation of machinery, but a relation- 
ship between humanity and Earth that 
challenges the existence of everything 
by forcing it into the production/con- 
sumption network. Everything. Includ- 
ing humanity. Indeed, Heidegger pre- 
dicted in The End of Philosophy that 
technology must relegate humanity into 
standing reserve. This, he implies, is 
the impetus behind industrialization, 
whether capitalist or communist. And 
his prediction is coming true. The 
phrases “human resource” and “total 
mobilization of the nation” have become 
common, and we can only shudder at 
the fierce intrusion on human ecology 
which genetic engineering and in vitro 
fertilization represent. Deep ecology is 
not saving Earth from man; it is saving 
both Earth and humanity from com- 
plete effacement by technology. 

This train of thought raises all kinds 
of questions. Good. Deep ecology is 
strong insofar as it refuses to accept 
any dogma. As Heidegger says at the 
end of The Question Concerning Tech- 
nology: “Questioning is the piety of 
thought.” But two questions about 
Heidegger’s thought need to be addres- 
sed. First, whether Heidegger perhaps 
lets humanity off too easily concerning 
its responsibility for the environmental 
crisis; and second — just the opposite 
— whether perhaps he gives humanity 
special status as “meaning-giver” to 
Earth (a notion New-Agers are particu- 
larly fond of). The best way to answer 
these is to consider Heidegger’s 
philosophy in relation to a central tenet 
of deep ecology: the “inherent value” 
of wilderness. 

Reading Heidegger, especially his 
early works like Being and Time, it’s 
easy to get the impression that he dis- 
counted any innate or inherent values 
or meanings outside humanity. Sartre 
came away from one of Heidegger’s 
seminars with just such an opinion, and 
the illegitimate French children of 
Heidegger’s thought brought forth exis- 
tentialism and other subjective, an- 
thropocentric systems incompatible 
with deep ecology and a healthy plan- 
tet. But this is a false impression, the 
result of over-sophisticated and insensi- 
tive minds. He does insist that value 
and meaning are human concepts, but 
he does not do this to thrust humanity 
into the center of existence — on the 
contrary, Heidegger wants to show how 
tenuous and derivational these concepts 
are. We evaluate; Earth doesn’t require 
this. Earth simply is, and persists, 
beyond the dubious evaluations of hu- 
mans. For Heidegger, to talk about the 
inherent valor of Earth would be to 
anthropomorphize, and hence diminish 
Earth. 

But this is merely a terminological 
disagreement, a question of emphasis. 
Some deep ecologists have quite rightly 
seen in Heidegger’s thought a 
philosophic parallel to the sense behind 
the term “inherent value.” Throughout 
his career, Heidegger was always con- 
cerned with the Seinsfrage, the ques- 


tion of what it means to exist. This type 
of inquiry usually becomes a swamp of 
abstractions, but Heidegger cultivates 
it in terms of our relationship with 
earthly things, of our dwelling here on 
Earth. He makes the startling claim 
that this relationship precedes the 
things related, that human existence 
and a meaningful world are dependent 
on the manifestation of things them- 
selves, of the Be-ing of beings. In one 
fell swoop he topples the subjective and 
objective citadels of modem philosophy 
by pointing out that the world is never 
a barren accumulation of individual, un- 
related objects to which an abstract sub- 
ject assigns meaning. We are always in 
the world, inseparable from it. 

This is a simple idea, and like many 
simple things, difficult to explain and 
grasp. Even if only humans articulate 
meaning through language, in the 
larger context, Be-ing itself (or, if you 
prefer, the inexplicable manifestation of 
Earth through earthly things) must de- 
termine our relationship with things, 
because we are subordinate to that re- 
lationship, with no more status than 
cabbages. We didn’t “invent” meaning 
and value, nor is it in bur control. In 
this sense, Earth and it’s be-ing have 
a profound, unspoken, unspeakable 
meaning. 

I’m condensing the ocean into a tea 
cup. Heidegger’s point is to let a rose 
be as much as possible a rose, and not 
a representation of some idea. Or if we 
must make the rose a representation, 
at least we should concede that it is 
something other than our representa- 
tion, whole and actual in itself. 

In his later works, like Building 
Dwelling Thinking (Heidegger inten- 
tionally omitted the commas between 
these words in the title to suggest their 
unity), Heidegger leaps into the realm 
of poetry to get at this idea. Authentic 
human existence (as opposed to tech- 
nological abstracion), he says, proceeds 
like a craftsman in his workshop. In 
making a chair or woodcarving, the exis- 
tence of the artisan and his tools merge 
to create the meaning of the place 
where he dwells. His existence comes 
forward, as does the wood he smoothes, 
as does the tree he felled, as does the 
horse who dragged it over a mountain 
path. This man doesn’t diminish Earth; 
he takes part in its inevitable manifes- 
tation. “A shepherd of Being,” as 
Heidegger says. (One could make the 
same analogy using a craftswoman who 
weaves baskets.) 

And thinking, too — real thinking — 
has this quality. Unlike the challenging- 
effacing of technological calculation, it 
attends to the clues sent from Be-ing 
through beings, which is anything but 
passive. Heidegger doesn’t absolve hu- 
mans from the technological crisis to 
wallow in mystic impotence: authentic 
existence demands that we take respon- 
sibility for the past in order to strive 
to think like mountains again, knowing, 
however, that relationship is not a prod- 
uct of our will, but a blessing of Earth. 

To think like a mountain — the phrase 
expresses a desire to go beyond the tech- 
nological representation that afflicts 
Earth and darkens our dwelling here. 
I’m reminded of a few lines by the Ger- 
man mystic Johannes Schaffler which 
Heidegger liked to quote: 

The rose is without a why, 
it is because it is. 

Christoph Manes is a student of Old 
and Middle English, Norse literature, 
and deep ecology, who has been active 
with Oregon EF! but is now out of the 
country on a Fulbright Scholarship in 
Iceland. 





at a time then wildlife is less able to 
cope with a fire, with an attendent cost 
in life not usually associated with 
wildfires. Smokey lied. Studies have 
shown that under natural fire condi- 
tions, few wildlife species or individuals 
are hurt. They simply fly, walk or bur- 
row away from the flames. 

The problem with our fire policy is 
that we are not emulating natural sys- 
tems. An analogy would be cutting off 
a leg from a table and expecting it to 
still stand upright. In cutting out natu- 
ral and human caused fires, we have 
cut off the leg of a table. We need to 
use energy now in the form of fire fight- 
ing, below-cost timber sales, etc. to hold 
up this table or ecosystem which wants 
to fall over. As more litter accumulates, 
the heavier the load piled on the table 
becomes and the more energy we must 
expend to keep it from falling over. 

The western US is sitting on a pow- 
derkeg. One of these summers the West 
will bum down. Fuel loading is so high, 
a fire-storm of incredible proportions 
will overwhelm our suppression 
capabilities. We also face greater pos- 
sibilities of loss of human life and prop- 
erty as people continue to build houses 
in forested areas. This is analagous to 
building on the flood plain of a river. 
Sooner or later you pay the conse- 
quences. Communities have not recog- 
nized this problem and thus have not 
faced it with zoning restrictions, as any 
observer of the southern Calilfomia 
chaparral forest can attest to. 

What needs to be done? To begin, we 
must realize that fires are a natural and 
a needed part of our environment. In- 
stead of spending money to put out fires 
everywhere they occur, we should build 
fire breaks around our communities, 
and scattered throughout our commer- 


cial timberlands. We need to create 
wildlife habitat by frequent prescribed 
burning. 

We need a massive public education 
program to promote the merits of fire. 
We should replace statements like “a 
forest fire DAMAGED 100 acres of land 
today” with statements like “a forest 
fire CREATED 100 acres of new 
wildlife habitat and fire break today.” 
Fire fighters, instead of being viewed 
as heroes, should be called what they 
are: money grubbing mercenaries out 
to kill fires. Fires have as much right 
to exist as grizzlies and wolves. Just 
as predator control has upset natural 
balances, fire control has had the same 
consequences. Fire fighters are just as 
nasty as government trappers who 
sought to rid the land of lions, bears, 
and wolves. We must come to the reali- 
zation that fire suppression, except in 
specific locations needed to protect 
human habitation and life, is a direct 
affront to the ecological balance of this 
continent. Smokey the Bear policies 
have done more to destroy wildlife 
habitat and ecological balance of the 
western US than any other human in- 
trusion. 

If we can bring about this change in 
attitude, many of the land management 
policies environmentalists so detest 
may be brought under control. No 
longer will it be “necessary” to clearcut 
a forest to “save” it from spruce bud- 
worm or pine beetle attacks. No longer 
will we have to tolerate chaining of 
rangelands to clear away juniper wood- 
lands or spray to eliminate sagebrush. 
No longer will we have to tolerate new 
roads built to transport fire fighters to 
blazes or to provide access to “diseased 
timber.” 
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New 

Mexico's 

Mountain 

Lion 

IN PRAISE OF MOUNTAIN LIONS 
by Edward Abbey, John Nichols; Al- 
buquerque, NM; Wildlife Committee, 
New Mexico Sierra Club; 1984; 50pp. 
$4, paper. 

THE COUGAR IN NEW MEXICO: 
BIOLOGY, STATUS, DEPREDA- 
TION OF LIVESTOCK AND MAN- 
AGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
by Dr. Wain Evans; Santa Fe, NM; 
New Mexico Game and Fish Depart- 
ment; 1983; free, paper. 

It was eagles vs. lambs in Texas dur- 
ing the late 1970s, and in New Mexico, 
the culprit is mountain lions eating live- 
stock on public land. The answers 
emerging from an ongoing debate in 
New Mexico are various: eliminate lions 
altogether, remove livestock from lion 
habitat, tolerate some losses to lions or 
find entirely new means of lion control. 

Both reports, by the Sierra Club and 
New Mexico Department of Game and 
Fish, conclude that the lion population 
has drastically declined and that live- 
stock depredation is infrequent and 
economically insignificant. Both recom- 
mend either a moratorium or major re- 
duction of the hunting season and bag 
limits. But the Sierra Club booklet 
points out that New Mexico ranchers 
continue to pressure the state legisla- 
ture to return the lion to its former “var- 
mint” status. 

Conservationists are incensed that 
livestock losses to lions in 1983 were es- 
timated to be only $30,000, yet govern- 
ment agents spent $90,000 to kill moun- 
tain lions. In the Sierra Club booklet, 
Ed Abbey says the public shouldn’t be 
paying the bill: “If the land and cattle 
companies insist on running their 
‘hooved locusts’ on our public lands, 
they’ve got to take the risks. Let them 
add the costs of the losses to their busi- 
ness expenses; it’s all tax deductible.” 
Abbey concludes, “Why mountain lions? 
Because they are beautiful. For the 
same reason we need bald eagles, red- 
tail hawks, bobcats . . ., wild grapes 
and untamed rivers. How. to say once 
more what has been said so often? Who 
is listening?” 

John Nichols sees both ranchers and 
lions as endangered by socio-economic 
forces. “I think that as soon as the ran- 
chers clean up the territory, making it 
safe and free of those dastardly pre- 
dators, the banks will foreclose on the 
ranchers, and then the developers will 
move in and take over. ” He quotes Grant 
County rancher Lewis Oliver as saying: 
“I would like to say I can feel for these 
people who want to protect the moun- 
tain lion. These people, however, are 
obviously city-dwellers. The lion is one 
of the most deadly killers in the world. 
My ancestors fought him well over 100 
years ago.” 

At the core of the wildlife-livestock 
debate is the multiple-use concept of 
federal lands. Wildlife defenders claim 
wild animals — including predators — 


as part of our natural heritage, are 
worth greater consideration or at least 
equal consideration with livestock. Ran- 
chers, of course, point out that their 
families have been running livestock for 
generations on federal lands. 

According to the Sierra Club, Texas 
still classes the lion as a “varmint pre- 
dator.” In Texas it is legal for anyone 
at any time to kill any mountain lion, 
male or female, even nursing mothers 
and suckling cubs. This used to be the 
case also in New Mexico, until the New 
Mexico Game Commission declared the 
lion a big game animal subject to hunt- 
ing regulations. 

Reviewed by Elliott Bemshaw. 

BEAR 

FACTS! 

Or Where to Find 
Them at the 

Public Library 


by Roy Durfee 

As Earth First! prepares for a major 
informational offensive in the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem regarding the 
threatened existence of that natural en- 
vironment’s premier animal, Ursus 
arctos horribilis, it behooves Earth 
First !ers to seek information about the 
Great Bear. For first hand reports of 
field experience, Frank Craighead Jr.’s 
Track of the Grizzly (Serra Club, 1979) 
and Andy Russell’s Grizzly Country 
(Knopf, 1967) remain standard books. 
Craighead, with his brother John, spent 
over a decade studying the grizzly popu- 
lation in Yellowstone National Park, con- 
tributing the first concrete information 
to a growing controversy. The 
Craigheads’ realization that the grizzly 
population was severely threatened, 
and their recommendations for aggres- 
sive management in behalf of the 
grizzly, resulted in termination of their 
study by the National Park Service. 

Russell was raised in Alberta, and 
testifies to four generations of his fam- 
ily’s peaceful coexistence with the big 
bears. A rancher and hunting guide 
turned photographer and naturalist, he 
concentrates on his experiences with 
grizzlies and upon the threat of develop- 
ment to their essential habitat. 

For well-researched overviews of the 
grizzly’s current plight, two recent pub- 
lications are valuable. Written by a New 
York City-slicker and Yale graduate, 
The Grizzly Bear (Knopf, 3984) by 
Thomas McNamee is nevertheless a 
well-worked study of the Yellowstone 
problem in particular, offering insight 
into the government’s erratic manage- 
ment policies in general. Similarly, The 
Grizzly in the Southwest: Documentary 
of an Extinction (University of Ok- 
lahoma, 1985) by David E. Brown offers 
a clear perspective on both the personal 
and the national politics of extinction. 

What becomes clear from reading 
these books, as well as Brown’s prior 
work, The Wolf in the Southwest: The 
Making of an Endangered Species (Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1983), is the fact that 
ecosystems are expanding rather than 
shrinking. The bears’ ecosystem has ex- 
panded to include urbanites and 
habitues of Washington DC. As 
McNamee describes it: “Every grizzly 
bear carries our society inside him like 
a bomb, a ticking bomb, already well 
advanced toward blowing him off the 
face of the earth, and continuing re- 
lentlessly to tick toward ignition unless 
we intervene to disarm it.“ 

A longtime employee of the Arizona 
Game and Fish department, Brown has 
first-hand experience of the politics of 
government policy. While his wolf book 
documents wolf destruction on a year- 
by-year basis statistically and photo- 
graphically, the grizzly book takes a 


broader perspective. A foreward by 
Frank Craighead suggests learning 
from history. The history Brown gives 
us begins with the earliest written ac- 
counts of grizzlies, accounts coinciding 
ironically with the introduction of live- 
stock grazing by the Spanish. Within 
400 years, that European pastime 
would spell extinction for wolves and 
grizzly bears throughout the South- 
west. 

Brown recognizes the politics of pres- 
ervation early this century, and the 
rivalry for forest preserves between the 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service. The longstanding collusion of 
the Forest Service with forest abusers 
is shown to be the result of the new 
bureaucracy’s need to develop a political 
constituency. The resultant primacy of 
the cattle and sheep industries in the 
spectrum of southwestern special in- 
terests has wrought an environment 
nearly devoid of large predators, other 
than humans, where cattle are accepted 
by the government as part of the “wil- 
derness” experience. 

The role played by patron saint Aldo 
Leopold and field biologist J. Stokely 
Ligon in the formation and manage- 
ment of the Predatory Animal and Ro- 
dent Control is also outlined. Of particu- 
lar interest to EFIers is the appendix 
containing a 1974 study contracted by 
the FS to evaluate the Gila Wilderness 
for reestablishment of the grizzly bear. 
The report’s habitat evaluation is so 
positive that the writer proceeds to a 
proposal for reintroduction and manage- 
ment. The cattlemen, of course, would 
be consulted. 

McNamee’s book, although addres- 
sing the grizzly’s plight generally, fo- 
cuses upon the current situation in the 
Yellowstone region. Interspersed with 
an Ernest Thompson Seton-ish account 
of a bear and her cubs are sections of 
wildlife biology and reports on “the 
Craighead Controversy,” the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s “grizzly bear recovery 
plan,” and the “current” (1983) state of 
things around the park, along the East- 
ern Front, and northwest into Montana 
and Idaho. While singling out potential 
friends of the grizzly — such as John 
Mumma of FS Region Two, Shoshone 
Forest Supervisor Steve Mealey, and 
Bridger-Teton Forest Biologist John 
Weaver — McNamee exposes the inter- 
and intra-agency rivalries which pre- 


View from the 
Outhouse 


The Great 


Carrying Place 


by Robert Streeter 

Last July I traveled the north shore 
of Lake Superior and spent a morning 
at Grand Portage National Monument 
in northeastern Minnesota. It is the site 
of an old trading post and a vital portage 
of 8.5 miles used by the FYench fur trad- 
ers and voyageurs in the 1700s. The trail 
connects Lake Superior with the navig- 
able waters of the Pigeon River which 
then links with other waterways into 
the Northwest. “Le Grande Portage,” 
The Great Carrying Place, was consi- 
dered the gateway to the untapped fur 
riches of the Northwest. 

From Montreal the route went west- 
ward for nearly 3000 miles over a net- 
work of rivers and lakes, linked by por- 
tages where travel by canoe was impos- 
sible. The far northern terminus was 
Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabaska in 
Alberta. During the peak of the trade, 
hundreds of tons of pelts and trade 
goods were paddled and portaged along 
this waterway. 

In five months voyageurs had to cross 
half a continent and return. It is hard 
for me to restrain my mind from running 


vent a holistic approach to restoring and 
preserving one of the continent’s pre- 
mier ecosystems. 

Drawing extensively upon the field 
work of John and Frank Craighead, 
Charles Jonkel of the Border Grizzly 
Project, and Richard Knight of the 
Yellowstone Interagency Grizzly Bear 
Study Team, The Grizzly Bear, al- 
though already dated, may well be the 
best available introduction to the con- 
temporary state of affairs. What be- 
comes painfully clear from reading the 
book is the urgency of relieving the 
Great Bear from the burden of bureau- 
cratic politics and personal attitudes 
and elevating the cause of grizzly bear 
prosperity to the stage of an interna- 
tional crusade. 

Other books offering insight into 
grizzly management and survival are 
Bear Attacks (Nick Lyons Books, 1985) 
by Stephen Herrero and Where the 
Grizzly Walks (Mountain Press, 1977) 
by Bill Schneider. Schneider proposes 
several areas for reintroduction of 
grizzlies: the Gila (NM), Aldo Leopold 
(NM), Blue Range (AZ-NM), 
Weminuche (CO), Flattops (CO), 
Bridger (WY), Anaconda-Pintlar (MT), 
and River of No Return (ID) Wilder- 
nesses, and Rocky Mountain National 
Park (CO). 

From the local perspective of New 
Mexico I can see no more worthy EF! 
effort than one to reunite the Gila and 
Aldo Leopold Wildernesses in creation 
of an area free from cattle, fire suppres- 
sion, and other human intrusion, where 
natural diversity as represented by the 
wolf and the grizzly bear can be the 
prime object of all “management.” Just 
as certainly as a consensus is lacking 
for such action, a constituency is grow- 
ing. We must learn from the politics of 
the past and build upon the realization 
of human vulnerability. Certainly that 
very bomb which McNamee describes 
inside the Great Bear can be heard, if 
we listen, ticking inside of us all. 

Ed. note: Several of the books men- 
tioned, i.e. McNamee, Russell, Her- 
rero, and Schneider, are available from: 
Great Bear Foundation, POB 2699, 
Missoula, MT 59806. They also publish 
a newsletter called Bear News. 

Roy Durfee is a free-lance arts and 
environmental writer currently resid- 
ing in Albuquerque, New Mexico.) 



wild with romantic visions of this breed, 
but I realize that it was all done in the 
same exploitive spirit as today’s indus- 
trial farming, logging, mining, etc. In 
many respects, voyageurs were the van- 
guard of the culture-killing Europeans 
who were out to save the world and con- 
quer it in the name of Christ. Furbear- 
ers were victims along with the Indians. 
Yet, at times I try to overlook all of 
this when thinking about the voy- 
ageurs, about the birch-bark canoes and 
the months spent in wilderness. They 
have no rivals in modem America, 
which is why I see them in a favorable 
light. Space shuttle pilots just don’t do 
it for me. They are merely puppets of 
the military and wouldn’t know a canoe 
if they hit one in orbit. 

There is something about the voy- 
ageurs which stays with me like the 
smell of the northwoods in August. It 
travels from the water, through the pad- 
dle and into my body, from the footsteps 
of a quiet portage. It is a passion from 
the past, relived and carried on. 

Robert Streeter is a regular con- 
tributor to EF!. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

MORE IDEAS 
ON SPIKING 


A •* 


«a*w 


t #!&***&?&* 


“The Blade Ruiner” hasn’t merely 
stirred up the Freddies and the Timber 
Beasts, but he’s generated a considera- 
ble amount of activity in the creative 
minds of grassroots monkey wrenchers . 
Herewith are some of their refinements 
for effective tree spiking: 

Dear Ned 

Here’s a “Recipe for a Nondetectable 
Tree Spike”: 1. Construct a mold with 
3/4” PVC irrigation pipe. Cut a 4” 
length, then saw it length-wise into two 
halves. Tape it back together with duet 
tape. Seal one end with duct tape. 

2. Collect some hardrocks. Quartz is 
probably the hardest common rock 
you’re likely to find (7 on the MOHS 
scale). Your rocks should be the largest 
pebbles which will fit into your mold. 
I got mine by wandering around local 
river banks, but a rock hammer can be 
used to break up large chunks of quartz 
to fit. 

3. Pack the mold with several of the 
quartz pebbles. (Mine usually took 
about 4-6 stones.) 

4. Pour a hard-setting plastic into the 
mold around the pebbles. I used an ac- 
rylic-casting resin which is readily avail- 
able at hobby shops but epoxy resins 
(generally used for boat construction) 
could be used. 

5. Let the plastic set and then remove 
the mold by cutting the tape and 
separating the two halves. The result 
is a 4” long, 3/4” diameter cylinder com- 
posed of the plastic holding the rocks 
in place. 

These rods are easily inserted into a 
1” diameter hole bored into a tree using 
a brace and bit (as described in “The 
Blade Ruiner” for ceramic spikes). The 
spikes are rugged enough to withstand 
bouncing around in a pack. 

Although I didn’t have a sawmill read- 
ily available for testing, I set the plastic/ 
quartz spike into rough timber and ran 
it through a table saw with a 12”, car- 
bide-tipped blade. Great effect! Several 
teeth missing, many chipped, all dulled. 

This technique has the advantage of 
security — you can do it all yourself 
using innocent casting plastic and local 
rocks. You don’t have to trust a potter 
who might get suspicious about ceramic 
pins he/she is firing. It’s also cheap! 

— Grendle 

Dear Ned 

I was reading your tidbits on tree 
spiking and I think I have a tip that 
might help. As an old framing car- 
penter, I learned that “waxing” your 
nails makes them a lot easier to drive. 
Just mix paint thinner and kitchen 
paraffin, and soak your nails in the mix- 
ture. When they dry out, they have a 
thin coat that lubricates the wood as 
the nails are driven. It works great on 
16d nails so it might be worth a try on 
the big boys as well. 

— Porky 

Dear Ned 

There is a commercial product called 
a “crock stick” that might be a suitable 
alternative for people who lack the 
facilities to produce their own ceramic 
pins. A crock stick is a long ceramic rod 
used for sharpening knives. I don’t 
know if it contains iron oxide but it 
should equal the hardness of your home- 
made pins. The crock stick is available 
at most outdoor equipment and 
hardware stroes. It is rather expensive 
but some big mail order companies sell 
them at substantial discounts. 

— Blue Skies 

Dear Ned 

A geologist friend of mine tells me 
that a good non-metallic tree spike 
would be industrial quality “corundum 
crystals.” He says you should be able 
to buy them at mineraLshops and that 
they come in lengths up to about six 
inches. 

— Black Bear 


Dear Ned 

Try making a rock pin by using quartz 
in a tube (see above — Ed.) along with 
water putty. Water putty (also Dow- 
man’s fix-all) is a powder. Mix it with 
water to the consistency of peanut but- 
ter. After ten minutes it will be as hard 
as oak. I would suggest gluing the whole 
tube into a drilled hole in the tree with 
Elmer’s wood glue. 

But what about the hole? You can glue 
a piece of bark over the outside, but 
what about the inside? Sawmills run 
logs through a bark “peeler” before any- 
thing else. On the “naked” log, a small 
hole can be very obvious. I suggest find- 
ing a dead, slightly rotten branch and 
gluing that firmly into the wood (not 
the bark). Knots like this in a log are 
perfectly normal. It doesn’t need to 
stick out at all. The shorter it is the 
better its chances of surviving the bark 
peeler and therefore hiding the rock 
spike in the log until it runs into the 
sawblade. 

— Ripstop 




Dear Ned 

Here’s a comment on valve-lapping 
compound: There’s a cheaper way to get 
the same effect. The active ingredient 
in valve-lapping compound is silicon car- 
bide (9 on the mohs scale — one less 
than diamond). Instead of using the 
valve-lapping compound, just go to an 
abrasives supplier in a large city and 
buy straight silicon carbide. This stuff 
has hundreds of legitimate uses as a 
grinding material and its purchase will 
OOLise 000 suspicions. OObI bouOfht 5 
lbs. of 100 grit silicon carbide for about 
$11. One pound is about 3/4 of a cup — 
equal in cost to one tube of valve-lap- 
ping compound, but with 8-10 times 
the volume of silicon carbide for your 
money. Some terrible person locally put 
about 1/4 cup of this stuff into the crank- 
case of a large diesel engine and created 
a boat anchor (unfortunately, it took two 
more days of desert-raping before the 
engine committed suicide). A funnel is 
handy to take along on expeditions in 
order to get the powder in the right 
spot without leaving tell-tale traces. 

— Homytoad 

Dear Ned 

Go to a lapidary supply house and 
buy tumbler abrasive (“grit” or silicone 
carbide). It’s sold by the half pound or 
pound for around $1.25 to $2.50 apound. 
By buying 20, 50 or 100 pound sacks at 
a lapidary supply house, you could get 
it for as little as $1.10 per pound. It 
comes in three (sometimes more) 
flavors: coarse, medium, and fine. 
Coarse is about like average beach sand, 
medium is finer than table salt, and fine 
is a powder. By mixing equal quantities 
of each together, a person could create 
an excellent all-around abrasive, capa- 
ble of reaching into all those expensive 
cracks, nooks and crannies. For use in 
the field, grit can be carried in those 
new easy-pour, screw-on-top, plastic 
quart motor oil bottles or in good ol’ 
disposable paper sacks. 

— Lizard 

Dear Ned 

Ecodefense discusses methods of 
spiking roads to stop dirt bikes. As it 
notes, standard rebar road spikes pres- 
ent too narrow a target. As an alterna- 
tive, you suggest driving numerous 
nails through a thin strip of plywood. 
I have used this technique and can offer 
some refinement. The major problem 
with this method is that common nails 
driven into a thin strip of plywood often 
result in the nails being bent to the 
ground. Too often the tires survive and 
the nails are flattened. 



I have had good success by using 3” 
masonry nails that are thick enough to 
withstand bending, and by driving them 
through 1/2” plywood. An economical 
approach is to cut rectangles of plywood 
that are about 18” long and 5” wide. 
The 18” length will cover the center of 
typical dirt bike paths (if they’re not 
simply running down a dirt road) and 
the 5” width tends to keep the board 
from tipping when the bike hits it. Drive 
the nails in row along the length of the 
board about 3/4” apart. Obviously, you 
need to cover the plywood with dirt 
when it is placed in a dirt bike path. 
Spraying the nails with a dull, earth-col- 
ored paint also helps. A simpler method 
is just to produce the spiked boards in 
advance and let them sit outside until 
the nails rust to a nicely camouflaged 
state. 

— Tire Eater 

Dear Ned 

Here’s an idea I recently heard for 
taking down metal billboard posts: 
Make a damn of modeling clay around 
the base of the billboard support. Pour 
it full of a mixture of Clorox and Drano. 
Will it weaken metal? I dunno, because 
it’s twenty miles to the nearest billboard 
from my home. Any comments from 
chemists out there? Would the fumes 
be dangerous? Would the mixture eat 
the clay, too? Watch for fingerprints on 
the clay. 

—Taos Pard 

Dear Ned 

I have found that Butyric Acid makes 
a remarkably effective stink bomb. This 
is a weak acid (not dangerous) that has 
an incredibly powerful stench. It smells 
like vomit and thus is particularly appro- 
priate for expressing opinions about 
land rapers. Only' a very small amount 
is needed — 2 drops will produce a dis- 
gusting odor in a room. An ounce will 
perfume a building. The odor is resis- 
tant to cleaning and very persistent — 
it lasts for weeks. 

Because of its power, delivery can be 
a bit of a problem. A medicine dropper 
can be used, but I use a hypodermic 
needle and syringe. This allows small 
amounts to be delivered into areas that 
are difficult to enter (through the rub- 
ber seal around a truck window, under 
an office door, etc.). This also keeps the 
liquid off your hands — important, not 
only because it is incriminating but be- 
cause it will cut down on your social 
life dramatically. The best solution for 
spills on clothes is to discard the clothes. 

The only problem with Butyric Acid 
is acquisition. It is used in some tanning 
processes, manufacture oflacquers, and 
organic syntheses. It can be purchased 
through industrial chemical suppliers or 
scientific supply houses. It is not a con- 
trolled substance — no police records 
are kept. It commonly is stocked by col- 
lege chemistry stockrooms and some 
high school chemistry classes. Collab- 
oration with an instructor or graduate 
student at your local college chemistry 
department might be very helpful in 
getting some. You don’t need much — 
the stuff is so powerful that a quart can 
represent a long-lasting supply for even 
the most ardent enthusiast. 

— Stink Bug 




LETTERS continued 

Dave: 

Too bad you’ve disdained TV. You 
. might have picked up some good shit 
fer yer brain one recent Saturday morn- 
ing. The first Earth First! cartoon on 
network TV. Making my way from 
shower to kitchen, I caught a scene on 
Alvin and the Chipmunks that would 
have warmed theheartof any E F ! er. 

The chipmunks and friends were va- 
cationing in the woods when they were 
overwhelmed by the roar of a huge 
bulldozer toppling trees, skinning the 
Earth, and generally destroying every- 
thing in its path. The furry little freaks 
asked the operator what he was doing 
and he leered down at them and, salivat- 
ing as he contemplated the profit, said 
“making room for the next set of Keg- 
ley’s Kondos!” As he roared off, they 
ran around and leaped in front of the 
charging dozer, legs spread, hands 
raised, and shouted “Stop, you’re about 
to destroy a bald eagle’s nest!” They 
then trucked off to Washington, DC, 
where they gained access to the White 
House, and began looking for the Pres- 
ident, “because he’s the only one who 
can save the eagle.” 

Me, I headed on into the kitchen to 
cook breakfast, the show having lost its 
credibility. 

Anyway, love from me (and Lou, too) 

— T.A. 

To the Editor: 

I am so angry I could explode. This 
morning, one story on the radio man- 
aged to get me out of bed. It was an 
enlightening little blurb on how wonder- 
ful it is that some environmental groups 
are starting to negotiate with major in- 
dustrial companies. Instead of “tying 
these companies into lengthy and ex- 
pensive court battles” the “en- 
vironnmental” groups are “negotiating” 
such that each side is “satisfied” with 
the results. This story nauseated me. 
They interviewed a representative from 
Chevron and he commented on how 
much money and time they had saved 
because the “environmentalists” were 
willing to “negotiate” instead of “con- 
front.” Their example of the most par- 
simonious result was a “negotiation” be- 
tween the Wilderness Society (!! Cancel 
my check ! ! ) and a uranium-mining com- 
pany. They negotiated over an area 
called the Arizona Strip. The Wilder- 
ness Society conceded to the mining 
company that only “certain” areas could 
be mined. 

Yes, just imagine an “environmen- 
talist and an oil baron sipping cocktails 
on the company yacht discussing an en- 
vironmental issue instead of battling it 
out in the courts.” Yes, let’s imagine 
the thorough absurdity and perversity 
of a situation like that. The radio com- 
mentator called it a “trend.” Who are 
these “environmentalists” so devoted to 
compromise that they are willing to 
allow their objective to become a dis- 
torted and grotesque version of itself? 
Can we educate these “compromisers” 
on the repercussions of this mentality? 
What is The Wilderness Society doing? 

Also interviewed by the commentator 
of the story was David Brower. Thank 
you, Mr. Brower. The story was already 
skewed toward the many redeeming 
benefits of this strategy but you evened 
the score. Here, at last, was one person 
seeing through the wretched irony. He 
commented that negotiations of this 
type do not reveal all the facts. The com- 
pany or industry does not have to lay 
all the cards on the table and it is, in 

continued on pg. 25 
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tic 

And a desert that still belongs to the 
Piute 

And here we must draw 
Our line. ” 

No one is a real artist unless she/he 
has personally “drawn the line” on the 
unacceptable. 

Gary has taken poetry from cutesy- 
butterfly-McEwen stuff to incantations 
worthy of the ancient rites of death and 
birth, dipping the words in the sweat 
of hand-farmers and the semen of Pan. 
He has abbreviated the Orientalized les- 
sons of the likes of Alan Watts into the 
streamlined vehicle of verse; taken it 
from the lips of holy men to the lips of 
deer and bear; taken poetry from the 
hills of Marin to the blackberry-lined 
secrets of the Sierras. I wonder, unedu- 
cated heathen that I am, did Gary write 
about himself again, mind dizzy from 
afternoon sex, stomach full of berries: 
“With the Sun and Moon 
In his belly, 

The Space Poet 
Sleeps. 

No end to the sky — 

But his poems, 

Like wild geese, 

Fly off the edge.” 

We earn power-dreams through our 
individual heroics, and through dreams 
we are inspired to act. To draw the line. 
And to write words — words that take 
off, like the man Everett Ruess, show- 
ing us the way of no turning back. 


THE POETICS OF 
DEEP ECOLOGY 

Part II: An Irreverent Tribute to Gary Snyder 


beyond. Poet as coyote, as trickster. I 
see the creative requirements to be an 
“Earth Firstler” in these lines from 
“What You Should Know To Be A Poet“: 

“all you can about animals as per- 
sons.” 

“the wild freedom of the dance, ex- 

tasy 

silent solitary illumination, entasy 
real danger, gambles, and the edge 
of death.” 

Of, also from Regarding Wave, “Hunt- 
ing Season": 

“Once every year, the Deer catch 
human 

beings. They do various things which 
irresistibly draw men near them: 
each one 

selects a certain man. The Deer 
shoots 

the man, who is then compelled to 
skin it 

and carry its meat home and eat it. 
Then 

the Deer is inside the man. He 
waits and hides in there, but the man 
doesn’t know it. When enough deer 
have 

occupied enough men, they will strike 

all at once. The men who don’t have 
Deer in them will also be taken by 
surprise, and everything will change 
some. This is called ‘takeover from 
inside’. ” 

Like poem-seed, swallowed by the 
world of man, affecting things from the 
heart. “It all gathers, humming, in the 
egg.” Yet he must realize it is not 
enough merely to observe, when he 
writes “Front Lines,” (from Turtle Is- 
land ): 

“The edge of the cancer 
Swells against the hill - we feel 
a foul breeze — 

And it sinks back down. 

The deer winter here 
A chainsaw growls in the gorge. 

Ten wet days and the logtrucks stop, 
The trees breathe. 

Sunday the four-wheel jeep of the 
Realty Company brings in 
Landseekers, lookers, they say 
To the land, 

Spread your legs. 

The jets crack sound overhead, it’s ok 
here; 

Every pulse of the rot at the heart 
In the sick fat veins of Amerika 
Pushes the edge up closer — 

A bulldozer grinding and slobbering 
Sideslipping and belching on top of 
The skinned-up bodies of still-live 
bushes 

In the pay of a man 
From, town 

Behind is a forest that goes to the Arc- 


by Lone-Wolf-Circles 


ary family, justify our brain size, and 
ennoble our spirits. 

Gary has been at the forefront of con- 
temporary ethnopoetics, and the re- 
sponsibility to teach cultural values and 
Earth-stewardship it historically im- 
plies. He writes in the collection of es- 
says The Old Ways: 

“Men of goodwill who cannot see a 
reasonable mode of either listening to 
or speaking for, nature, except by 
analytical and scientific means, must 
surely learn to take this complex, pro- 
found, moving, and in many ways highly 
appropriate, world view of the yogins, 
shamans, and ultimately all our ances- 
tors, into account. One of the few modes 
of speech that give's us access to that 
other yogic or shamanistic view is 
poetry or song.” 

Overriding any philosophical argu- 
ment of activism versus pacifism, it is 
this exemplification of the sacred ap- 
proach to environmentalism, this recog- 
nition of song and poem as invaluable 
tools of awareness and change, that 
links his work with the work of our 
Earth First! movement. Paganism. 
From Old Ways again: 

“Now, I like to think that the concern 
with the planet, with the integrity of 
the biosphere, is a long and deeply 
rooted concern of the poet for this 
reason: the role of the singer was to sing 
the voice of the com, the voice of the 
Pleiades, the voice of bison, the voice 
of antelope. To contact in a very special 
way an ‘other’ that was not within the 
human sphere; something that could 
not be learned by continually consult- 
ing other human teachers, but could 
only be learned by venturing outside 
the borders and going into your own 
wilderness, unconscious wilderness. 
Thus, poets were always ‘pagans’. . . ” 

Celebrating the magic state where 
perceiver becomes the perceived, the 
audience becomes the performers, the 
students become the teachers, and the 
message becomes superfluous once 
fully understood. From Myths and 
Texts: 

“Dream, Dream, 

Earth! those beings living on your 
surface 

none of them disappearing, will all 
be transformed. 

When I have spoken to them 

when they have spoken to me, from 
that moment on, 

their words and their bodies which 
they 

usually use to move about with, will 
all change. 

I will not have heard them. Signed. 


My poem, “Full Circle,” from the 
book and cassette of the same title, is 
sincerely dedicated to Gary Snyder, al- 
ready a favorite poet of mine for eight 
years when I wrote it in 1977. In its 
imagined dialogue, Gary, uncomforta- 
ble with the implied violence in my war- 
rior’s stance, questions my intent: 

“Who are you, to speak for the water?” 

I share her vision, 
wed her daughter. 

“Who are you, to speak for the trees?” 

I experience their motion, 

. translate their quiet. 

“Who are you, to gnash your teeth, 
in defense of animals?” 

I eat the deer’s flight, 
smell like a bear.” 

Presumably my answers confirm the 
depth of my commitment. It is the sign 
of a master when readers (students) are 
enticed to react; to act. 

In Back Country, Riprap and Cold 
Mountain Poems, and Myths and 
Texts, Snyder uses a detached Buddhist 
approach. Playing with perspective, 
everyday occurrences and activities 
take on added significance, a sense of 
the magical. This is in keeping with his 
Eastern approach, rather than Occiden- 
tal, where tricks of perception are cul- 
tivated to transcend logic and induce 
the child-like state of bliss, awareness, 
and acceptance called Satori, I was a 
thirteen-year-old runaway reading 
Snyder while keeping warm in parking- 
lot Goodwill Boxes, flooded with aware- 
ness, struggling with bliss, and even 
then a stranger to acceptance. As an 
unrepentent savage, at the risk of con- 
tributing to my karmic debt and to 
world aggression, I prefer discernment 
to acceptance. Our negative reactions 
are as important as the positive in de- 
fining diversity over homogeneity. I 
prefer my o live branch sharpened on 
one end. Like the trade pipe made out 
of a brass tomahawk, so popular with 
the savages of two hundred years ago. 
Come to my camp as a friend, you get 
the end with the bowl, smoking. Enter 
my camp as an enemy, you get the ben- 
efit of the axe side. 

With the publication of Regarding 
Wave, simultaneous with the growth of 
his family, Snyder seems to take on the 
more passionate Taoist approach of ex- 
periencing through that about which he 
writes. He earned national acclaim in 
1975 with a Pulitzer Prize for his Turtle 
Island, where Gary talks for all the 
many diverse expressions of Creation. 
In speaking for other forms of life, (and 
so-called “nonlife"), we as humans- 
poets-seers-teachers — validate our 
existence as one member of this planet- 


‘B.C. AERIAL 
WOLF KILL” 


“ Here is a book that tells the inside 
story of what it is like to try and fight the 
establishment on behalf of non-human 
animals. The odds against Project Wolf 
were astronomical from the beginning; 
nevertheless, Watson and his supporters 
wages a war that can only rouse 
admiration in those of us who wish the 
other creatures of this planet well. ” 

- FARLEY MOWAT 

“This book is a fascinating account of 
the protest against the B. C. government 
wolf hunt. Written in lively style and 
vivid language, it is the anatomy of a 
protest. ” - Moira Farrow 

VANCOUVER SUN 

CRY WOLF! is a true life adventure 
story but more important it is an 
accurate and vivid historical account 
of the most publicized and contro- 
versial wildlife campaign in Western 
Canada, the struggle to protect the 
wolf in British Columbia and the 
Yukon. 

CRY WOLF! is authored by veteran 
conservationists PAUL WATSON and 
ROBERT HUNTER with a foreward 
by former B.C. Environment Min- 
ister Rafe Mair. 

Aggressive and to the point, CRY 
WOLF! is an expose of the most 
blatant wildlife scandal in Canadian 
history. It is a book for anyone 
interested in Wildlife, Wolves or the 
Politics of Extinction. 
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Coyote. ” 

Poet taking us to the limit and 
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Thoughts From 
The Round River Rendezvous 


by Stephanie Mills 



Stephanie Mills at ’85 RRR. Photo by David Cross. 


Public relations should be based on 
attraction rather than promotion, Al- 
coholics Anonymous holds. This bit of 
wisdom is about truth in advertising: 
For a message to be sufficiently trans- 
forming, its bearer should evidence the 
message’s positive effects. The message 
that Earth is alive and that the human 
species is of Earth — - that what we do 
to her we do to ourselves — ; s not a 
new one. It was, very likely, the essen- 
tial content of the world religion of the 
Paleolithic era, an era which, from 
today’s catastrophic vantage point, was 
incredibly stable and ecologically be- 
nign. 

If Earth is alive, the implication, for 
those late-twentieth century humans 
alive enough to sense it, is that we must 
take personal responsibility for the fate 
of Earth. Earth’s fate, Theodore Roszak 
eloquently argues in Person! Planet, is, 
ultimately, the fate of the self. Thus 
ecodefense, the sort of nonviolent direct 
action practiced by members of the 
Earth First! movement, is simply a 
sophisticated form of self-defense, one 
that transformed the movement’s foun- 
ders from frustrated, politically adept 
Washington conservation lobbyists into 
fierce logging-road blockaders. 

Earth First !ers and other humans 
who exercise themselves in response to 
the promptings of the planet embody 
and exemplify the joy of empowerment. 
Their activism, rooted in a personal 
identification with the planetary ecosys- 
tem, is just human-species conscious- 
ness of the necessity to co-evolve with 
other life forms rather than destroy 
them. Such activism is the perfect anti- 
dote to the denaturing of Earth and of 
humanity that appears to be reaching 
its historical crescendo in our time. In 
attempting to satisfy narrowly-con- 
ceived individual needs at the expense 
of the ecosystem, man has 
homogenized, simplified, and sterilized 
both the planet and his psyche, debas- 
ing the biosphere that nurtured the 
evolution of everything that lives, in- 
cluding the human mind. 

William James said “Lives based on 
having are less, free than lives based 
either on doing or being.” It is the life 
based on having that our mass culture 
promotes and which is ultimately unsus- 
tainable. Consequently, human lives 
based on being, in the fullest biological 
sense, today virtually demand activism 
— doing. Thus the lives of ecodefenders 
are demonstrations of the vitalizing 
practice of courage; the sublimity of 
nonviolence; and the liberation of know- 
ing that since none of us gets out of 
this one alive (in her or his accustomed 
form, anyhow), a futile clinging to life 
and comfort costs the very integrity 
that makes life worth living. 

To return to the profound verity of 
that AA precept: In an era of decreasing 
literacy and increasing noninformation, 
individual flesh-and-blood human be- 
ings are the most compelling medium 
for the transmission of any radical mes- 
sage, including that of deep ecology — 
deep ecology being shorthand for a way 
of seeing and acting in the world 
wherein Homo sapiens is not regarded 
as over and above nature but as an in- 
tegral, interdependent part of nature. 
This philosophy is explored by Bill De- 
vall and George Sessions in their impor- 
tant book Deep Ecology. 

Talk is cheap, but deeds are eloquent 
manifestoes in body language. An EF! 
action, such as camping out seventy feet 
up in an old-growth Douglas fir in the 
Willamette National Forest to impede 
logging, speaks revolutionary volumes. 
It bums in brilliant contrast to the 
dreary monoculture, the life of quiet 
desperation that is the culmination of 
the post-Paleolithic era. The lives of 
ecodefenders and other activists are like 
places of natural wildness; reservoirs of 
elan vitale and evidence of diversity re- 
lieving the sameness of an exhausted 
landscape. 

It may be that deep ecology has an 
essential rightness to it, not because it 
is a cause that serves something larger 
than self — many movements, secular 
and spiritual, that limit their concern 


to human welfare are so inspired — but 
because the larger-than-self something 
of deep ecology is not an abstraction 
like “justice,” but a palpable reality. 
Robinson Jeffers called that reality “or- 
ganic wholeness, the wholeness of life 
and things, the divine beauty of the uni- 
verse.” 

“Love that,” he wrote, “not man 
apart from that.” Ecodefense, then, is 
the expression of a love that transcends 
species identity. (The argument that it 
may also be the expression of a profound 
misanthropy is worth considering, but 
is the subject for another essay.) 

Just as there are grave physical risks 
involved in acts of ecodefense (injury 
and incarceration the commonest, 
though the bombing of the Rainbow 
Warrior marks a mortal escalation of 
hostility toward ecodefenders), there 
are great psychic risks in opening the 
heart to the insights of deep ecology. 
“One of the penalties of an ecological 
education,” wrote Aldo Leopold, “is 
that one lives alone in a world of 
wounds.” Becoming vulnerable to and 
tender toward the planet’s heartbreak- 
ing and beautiful truths of death, trans- 
formation, and regeneration; and of 
evolution’s teaching of the inconsequ- 
ence of the individual relative to the 
species, is a soul-cracking experience. 
Absolute compassion with Mother 
Earth — suffering her pangs of creation 
and destruction — demands inordinate 
strength of spirit, a strength which, like 
the being that exercises it, is nurtured 
by a sense of one’s interpenetration with 
wild nature, a sense most often renewed 
in the very wilderness whose defense 
is being mounted. 

Philosopher Leopold Kohr once said 
that you can’t solve a problem at its own 
level. Neither can a problem be under- 
stood at its own level. Hence the need 
for a supra-rational, call it mystical, ap- 
prehension of the planetary ecosystem’s 
functioning and possible destiny in 
order to begin to address the urgent 
problem of preserving the diversity of 
life on Earth. Such understanding is less 
often a product of the science of ecology 
than a result of an epiphany experi- 
enced in nature or distilled in poetry. 

The workings of human ego, contami- 
nated by the delusion of human 
superiority and so inexorably alienated 
from nature, have erected a damaging 
“civilization” that makes those 
epiphanies less and less available. So 
the ecodefender and deep ecologist 
need to share their insights with their 
fellow humans, particularly the humans 
committing the damage. It is tempting 
to dehumanize the perpetrators of wil- 
derness destruction as evil murderers 
but kinder all around to offer them re- 
fuge in the insanity defense. Matricide 
is crazy, an abomination, and the extir- 
pation of wilderness is a killing of the 
Mother. Perhaps it is an outcome of a 
lack of love, or the failure to perceive 
the overarching love that expresses it- 
self in the glories, puzzles, and in- 
genuities of evolution. Accordingly, the 
ecodefender’s vocation must come to in- 
clude loving the matricides back to 
health and embodying the wilderness 
epiphany. 


Earth First! founder Dave Foreman 
has characterized the fight for wilder- 
ness preservation as a losing battle and 
his comrade Howie Wolke bitterly de- 
spairs of communicating effectively 
with Forest Service and other govern- 
ment functionaries who capitulate to 
political and economic pressures to 
exploit publicly-owned wildlands for 
short-term industrial gain. It is not hard 
to sympathize with such pessimism. 
The only realized good of this cause may 
be the vitalization it affords — the sol- 
emn transport of the Ghost Shirt Dance. 
It may be that all we can accomplish 
in our lifetimes by the practice of ecot- 
age, nonviolent direct action, and other 
more orthodox forms of ecological ac- 
tivism is a slight delay in the wholesale 
destruction of wilderness. 

Be that as it may. In the geologically 
long run, Earth will abide. The life force 
seethes in her burning magmatic heart 
and is, finally, irrepressible, This 
(pen)ultimate consolation should be ap- 
proached gingerly, since it may be mis- 
appropriated as an apology for a rapist 
approach to land use rather than as a 
cause for mystic faith in the potency of 
the planet. It also illustrates the 
paradox of attempting to transcend (un- 
enlightened) species self-interest and to 
speak for the larger system that enfolds 
the planet. The risk is that those at- 
tempts may be a kind of psychological 
projection. Where one human is predis- 
posed to see herself as but a part of an 
interconnected tissue of organisms — 
what Leopold called a “plain member 
and citizen” of the land-community — 
another, say James Watt, may see him- 
self as an agent of a messianic 
apocalypse. Some say we are trapped 
in the solipsism of human consciousness 
and that there are no absolutes save 
those we choose. Yet the evidence of 
ecological destruction that mounts all 
around us suggests that we may not 
have infinite latitude for self-definition 
after all; that, in Paul Ehrlich’s mordant 
phrase, “Nature bats last. ” Whatever 
the true, unknowable reality, and what- 
ever the outcome of our behavior as a 
species, it is clear that the acutest an- 
guish for citizens and members of the 
land community is the near-term loss 
of friends and neighborhoods dear to 
us — the destruction of myriad species 
and sacred places. Compounding this 
anguish is the perception of the tragic 
blindness of our own species, that flaw 
in the human mind that sets humans 
over and against the rest of nature. 

Whatever extraordinary fate is being 
worked out in these last days of the 
twentieth century, we must do our ut- 
most to reawaken in our fellow human 
beings an abiding compassion with all 
life on Earth. The strength and vision 
that result from such a sense of purpose 
are gifts to embody and so share. The 
energy that comes from making com- 
mon cause with all life and assuming 
the labor of stewardship is a gift to 
share. The awareness of the countless 
evolutionary miracles unfolding in an 
acre of virgin forest or prairie is a pre- 
cious gift to share, as is the wider knowl- 
edge of belonging to a living reality that 
transcends self and epoch. 


LETTERS continued 

fact, the confrontation that many times 
uncovers the horrendous flaws and mo- 
tives behind the plan. I developed a 
deep sense of sympathy for David 
Brower. After reading of his harass- 
ment out of Friends of the Earth (Yule 
1985 edition), I see what assholes he’s 
up against, but we are all up against 
these “environmentalist” midget- 
minds. What do we do? We write to 
those environmental groups and voice 
our intense dislike for some of their 
“negotiation” methods. We can demand 
explanations. We mail them our money 
once a year. 

I found this story terribly depressing 
yet it pointed out to me just how bizarre 
dedication to an ideal can be. I think 
certain representatives of certain en- 
vironmental groups are just confused 
and misguided. Essentially, I would like 
to think we all want the same thing, 
but once we start “negotiating” with a 
mining, logging, or chemical company 
we reduce our cause and the dignity of 
Mother Earth to two filthy cocktails and 
a yacht. 

— V.S. Moran 

Athens, OH 

Dear Earth First!, 

Among the members of EF! there 
may be a biologist skilled in evolving 
strains of bacteria with special charac- 
teristics. Needed is a type of bacteria 
which eats the cement in concrete and 
which lives only under water. Such bac- 
teria would thrive on the upstream side 
of dams below the water surface. This 
type of bacteria would not damage dry 
concrete in roads and buildings. 

One possible result of such a develop- 
ment would be that Glen Canyon Dam 
would crumble, draining Lake Powell 
and allowing Glen Canyon to eventually 
recover. Nature could take over to com- 
plete the disintegration of unwanted 
dams. 

It could be arranged so that the iden- 
tity of the biologist would be protected. 

— Jim 

New Mexico 

Hey: 

Your newspaper is the only one that 
gets this Boy fired. That’s what we need 
is something to get people fired up 
about the raping that’s going on. We’ll 
come out the real winners in the end. 
You’ll see!! 

Keep on wrenchin’ 

— D.Z. 



Stephanie Mills is an oft-publislied 
uniter and the former editor of Not Man 

Apart and CoEvolution Quarterly, 

who is now active with Earth First! and 
the bioregional movement. 
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FOR THE WARRIORS 


You’ve got to want to fight, 

the odd s are so overwhelming: 

they always have more money, more force, 

(Remember, it’s force and not power they have more of) 

more weapons and the means to use them, 

more offices, typewriters, telephones, xerox machines, 

secretaries to diligently type and mail memos, 

men to deliver the charges, 

all the many ways of keeping us busy, 

distracting us from the work. 

The work, the work... 

You’ve got to want to fight, 
want to do it from some place deep, deep, within, 
deeper than the need to take vacations, 
grow gardens, play with the children, 

Hi 

deeper than anything else, 

from someplace deep enough 

where truth is what matters, 

where the truth of justice and freedom 

is the only, natural truth, 

as essential and unquestionable 

as breath, or seasons, JLff i 

or the rock at the center of Earth. 

And this truth, and its sister the love of it, 
makes you want to fight. 

You’ve got to want to fight, 
facing the terrible truths of oppression, 
the deadly and violent acts 
can grind you down, bleed you slowly, 
if you’re not careful. 

The knowing can be a butcher knife in the guts 
that slashes and twists, 

or it can be a bitter poison dripping in the blood 
like rust, 

or, if you’re lucky, 
maybe it will only be 

tired lines around the eyes and an occasional 
tightening in the chest — maybe only that. 

But whatever else, the knowing has got to make 
you want to fight, 
it’s got to make 

you want to fight enough 
to know more: 

to know that what is worth fighting for is 
what lasts — grass, wind, flowing water, mountains; 

to know that it will endure longer than 
our own lives, to know that it is for what is 
all around and through us, through our hands 
and the work of our hands, 
through our bodies, greater than any one of us. 

Knowing that, 

knowing that makes you not fear 

their threats, their violence, their fear, luujf 

it makes you want to fight, 

truthfully, honestly, mb JjftS) 

as hard as you've ever done anything, 
because you want to, di B 

you need to. 

Like wanting to sink into the sweet earth 
after a long day, 

like wanting to linger in the blessedness of dreams, 
like wanting to wake to clear dawn, 

like wanting to rise and work through the sun until the evening star 
and maybe past, 
first you’ve got to want to, 
you’ve got to want to fight. 


embryonic 
aspen, all 

tabulated in the Zenith 
white of winter 

naked victims 


black eyes 
on white skin 


statistics 
that tell 
a cyclic story 

the mother roots 


feeding each generation's 
boom & bust 
as the colony grows 


Art Goodtimes 
Cloud Acre 


all rights reserved to authors 


BIRTH 


ARMED 

WITH 

VISIONS 


TO GRANDFATHER 
AND 
NOW 
TOME 

THE MOST LONELY TIME 
IS SUNDOWN 
IN THE STILLNESS 
OF THE SNOW 


Virfrm 


Lorenzo 

Sonora 


hrmr 


-<rS y~ ■yy\ 


WIMTERSOMMET I 


Brown grass bends double 
Wind whips the last leaves 
off almost bare aspen branches 
Trees tremble 

spruce and fir 
hug their needles nearer 
Winter wrestles fall for rights 
to the high country 

Daily 

deer graze deeper downvalley 


Winter’s won this round 
In an hour the world’s white 
Grass stalks still shake 
drybrush strokes on ricepaper 
Dusk 

S elk drift downhill 
No regrets 
it’s time 

-Lito Tejada-Flores 
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(275 pages, hardcover) $10.95 

THE AMERICAN HUNTING MYTH 






NATIONAL GRIZZLY 
GROWERS T-SHIRTS 

Mother Bear with cubs, 4 color, 
NGG logo — proceeds go to pro- 
tect and extend grizzly habitat. 
$9.50 postpaid from NGG/Gary 
Lawless, Box 687, South 
Harpswell, Maine 04079. 


Also Rigid Kayaks: EDDYLINE, NW KAYAKS, CHINOOK 

BAIDARKA BOATS Box 2158, Sitka 99835 747-8996 

Special attention to out of town orders, reasonable prices. 


KLEPPER & NAUTIRAID 

Expedition Quality Folding Kayaks 

Sales & Parts 


PAVE 


H, 


AWAII 


lODAY 


Save Hawaii is published 8 
times a year on the 'big island' 
of Hawaii. Save Hawaii is dedi- 
cated to peace and environmental 
education. Articles run include: 
LJoodchipping: Environmental Sui- 
cide, Bio-Power Continues to 
Devastate Ohia Forest, Ocean 
Dumping of Johnston Island Toxic 
Wastes, Industrial Uses of Mari- 
juana, Tourism and the Destruc- 
tion of Hawaii, Hawaii in a 
Nuclear World, Nationwide Plans 
to Spray Herbicides on Marijuana, 
Hazards of Geothermal, Round-Up: 
Monsanto'S Billion Dollar per-year 
Poison and many others... 

Keep up with the issues 
facing Hawaii today! Subscribe 
to Save Hawaii. Subscription is 
$12 a year. Donations appreci- 
ated. POB 888, Captain Cook, Hi. 
96704 * (808)328-8196 


Bioregional Journal 
of the Klamath-SiskiyouB 
published by the 
SISKIYOU ™ PROJECT 

mbscripiion *10 or fora 
complimentary copy, write 
P.O.Box 989, Cuve Jet- OR 97523 


PACIFIC RIVER SUPPL Y 

6044 Bernhard, Richmond, CA 94805 

Top quality river gear 
at the lowest price possible. 
Also rentals. New and used. 
Rafts from $300, oars, 
life-jackets, pumps, kayaks, etc. 

tSZ 




PACIFIC RIVER SUPPL Y 


(4151 232-0822 


KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) J I 


(or other pO 

I _ Write: 

FOR-Southwest 
Box 1115 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER, 
in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


n Use Recycled 
Paper 

Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away v 2 of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and j 
saves trees. Our fra« catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Caro Paper Co. 

325-dc Beech Ln., Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 


MEET THE AMERICAN CLEARCUT CRISIS "HEAD ON" 
WITH THIS CAP 


"Stumps and Stripes" flag printed 
in red on white forecrown of navy 
blue mesh cap. 

Embossed gold "braids" on visor 
make this issue a matter of honor! 
One size adjusts to fit all. 


Only S 8 postpaid to: 

SVC, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1901 
KaJispell, Mt. 59903 
A non profit Kick-Ass’ 
Conservation Organization 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 

& 

other materials on 

| Deep Ecology • Place • the “old ways”] 

& 

other Earth-centered topics 

* SEND FOR FREE CATALOG * 

* 41- 


WAY OF THE MOUNTAIN 
LEARNING CENTER 
Box 542 

Silverton, Colorado 81433 


p,C K PAC KING • AMISH FAR/u 


WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q| incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
Q awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


TAME WILDERNESS 
Poems by Dennis Fritzinger 
$5 each available from 
Gorp Publications 
2206 Dwight Way #4 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
$1 of each sale goes to EF! 

Still have a few copies of The Legend 
of Parker’s Cave $2.00 plus 40 cents 
postage. Also, The Green Chain 
$3.50 plus 65 cents postage. Everett 
Whealdon, 314 Logan St. Port Town- 
send, WA 98368. 

SAVE TREES and help stop the 
destruction of the Earth. Cook all of 
your food on any sunny day in a solar 
box oven. Convenient, time-saving, 
energy-saving, money-saving, easy 
to build and use. Plans, kits, and 
completed stoves available. Kerr 
Enterprises, POB 27417, Tempe, 
AZ 85282. 

SISTERS IN PEACE COUNCIL 
March 23-25, Cochise Stronghold, 
Arizona 

For information contact: Peace 
Council, 1026 N. 9th St. Phoenix, 
AZ 85006 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 
Our advertising rates are as follows: 
Full page - $110, Half page - $70, 
Fourth page - $40, Column inch - $4. 
Columns are 2 3/8 inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2 3/8, 5 3/4, 
7 3/8, or 9 3/4 inches wide. Ads that 
do not fit these dimensions will be 
PMTed to that width and an addi- 
tional $5 will be charged. All prices 
are for camera-ready copy. Classified 1 
ads are available for 10c a word ($2.50 
minimum). 


ir>, y C otton i 

Black T-Shirts w/gold ink 

y , /0-<> o /&s‘rs, *//> I 

'Fta.r-cn j-or True Lave, Controversy , 3 net 


Long-time Earth First! er 
would like to meet other 
EF! ers in San Diego County 
for direct action, informa- 
tion exchange, friendship, 
etc. My interests include: 
Deep Ecology, environmental 
education, Earth religions, 
and aboriginal skills. POB 
23449, San Diego, CA 92123. 


Reality Inspector 

by John Caris 

A world championship chess 
match and computer cracking 
play their part in this imaginative 
and entertaining novel. 

$5. postpaid from: 
Westgate House 

56 Westgate, Suite 107 
San Francisco, CA 94127 
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BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$2 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First ! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive); letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EGSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by C him Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 

Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 

Qr„ Wi- PnilcU 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VIII) Out 
Of Print 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall's 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EGSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. HI, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Greek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show' Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Voi. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VI) 
Bald Mt Road Stopped!; Round River Rendezvous; 
Marcy Willow: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; The Em 
dangered Rainforest by John Seed; Watt Enters 
Coyote (A Greek Tragedy) by Marc Brown; John 
Seed on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dignity; 
Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VII) OUT 
OF PRINT 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. I) Sin- 
kyone Redwood Blockade; EF! National Forest 
Campaign; Rainforest Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt 
in Retrospect; EF!: The First 3 Years (with many 
photos); Howie Wolke on the Forest Service; Con- 
servation Biology review; The Battle of Salt Creek 
(an epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. III) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness ProposaKIdaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 

LtTHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part I by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike IVees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop_Raid 
r flaxes Destroy ' ~ 


on Bald Mt; Your 1 


unforest; Down 


__ ...... niv I 

(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions: 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 



! City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


DEFEND THE 

SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 


g •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• *♦••••••••••• • 

• Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
I serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
l Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

• Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
Jand insure you’ll get Earth First ! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours- whichever is shorter)? Then become 
•a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
•Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

•GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
•agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

jKeep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30tf for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
SClip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 

• Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

• Here’s $15 (ori $25/foreign/first class ) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

• Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

• Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 

• elsewhere outside the USA. 

J Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

2 We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 

5 Class mail). 

J Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

• Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

•j I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

•_ Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

• Name 


YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
derness Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on E codefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Em^ ?jf the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot, 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic Nwft Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/ Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone’s 
Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 
Welfare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented Forest. 


LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No. VI) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, Review of In the Rainforest, 
Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree Spiking, 
Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill. Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellowstone, 
Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 
Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, 
’85 RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spik- 
ing & Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Wive Lapping Compound, Lone 
Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Given 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, Intemtl Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VIII) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 
Helicopters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
Tree-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 
Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest 
Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/ 
Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf, Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natural Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol.VI, No.l) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austalian Wood- 
chipping, Colorado W&ter Diversions, Environment & 
Peace, Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana-Pacific Strike, 
Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 


Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf, Meares Island, 
Earth Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol.VI, No.II) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS 
Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz 'IYee Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, 
Reviews: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declaration 
of a Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth , 
Parable of the Tribes reply. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM FOB 5871 , TUC- 
SON, AZ 85703. 
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EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

PROPAGANDA 


WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

Helen Wilson’s 
WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 


ff, c Defense 0 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Black words on 
green stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 


We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either v "'~ 

woodland or desert camo.. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh 

backs. They all have adjustable tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist For all of you fans of the critters drawn 

logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are printed in black. Specify by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which 

which style you want or we’ll jsut send you what we think is best. pepper our pages, we are now offering 

$8.00 postpaid Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s 

tt- work. Twelve notecards come for $4.50 
L# M ■ ■ ■ Li postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 

| 1 MX ^ I Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 

attractive recycled paper. 

All proceeds to protect the habitat of our 

ECODEFENSE friends featured on the cards. 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching” edited by Dave Foreman with a Forward! by $4.50 postpaid 
Edward Abbey. 185 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, 

Stopping ORV’s, Destroying roads, Decommissioning heavy equipment, Pulling survey 
stakes, Stopping trapping, Trashing billboards, Hassling overgrazers, Leaving no 
evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
and cartoons. $10 postpaid. 

DEEP ECOLOGY 

“Living As If Nature Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 pages, hardcover. 

This groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fundamentals for the defense of 
Earth, discussing biocentrism and intrinsic value. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, 

Gary Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken and Ame Naess. $17 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

By Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. Signed by the author, hardcover. 

This 10th Anniversary edition is a true collector’s item. $25 postpaid. 

V ' 

SACRED COWS AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH 

This 236 page blockbuster report on overgrazing on the public lands sells for $8.95, but 
through the generosity of Earth First! activist Lynn Jacobs, it’s yours for postage — f 
$1. If you want one, get it now, supplies are running low. 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. 1% inch diameter. 

30 for $1.25 postpaid 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


All of our bumperstickers are green 
lettering on long lasting white vinyl. 
Most are $1. postpaid each. The multi- 
colored ones with flags or designs are 

$1.25 postpaid* 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 


BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

Damn the Corps 
Not Rivers 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


EARTH FIRST!* 
with or without flag 


These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid 


Hayduke Lives 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


;Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks fori Oil & Bears Don’t Mix 
; delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class deliveiy can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc-.* 

Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping ’ 

6 ; Rednecks for Wilderness 

,We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to airive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately* 

land the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. ; REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 


Trinket Description 


Amount 


Color 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo) brown & red 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


STOP CLEARCUTTING 


SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 


THINK GLOBALLY 
ACT LOCALLY 


VOTE GREEN! 


Name 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS*, with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 


Address 


City, State 


OKAY, HERE’S 
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NAT I V E* with globe 



DB=£» 


new, the monkeywreneh and the warelub crossed. Black design on tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid 


«««««* * DEFEND THE WILDERNESS ******* 

The monkeywreneh er’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton '$9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 

******* AMERICAN CANYON FROG ******* 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. ($11.00 postpaid 

********* THE CRACKING OF ********* 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 

$9.00 postpaid 


gARTH fr/tSTtMiSf'C 0/1/ CAS$iTf£ 0//4Y 



Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty 
Trees; If Cans Were Nickles; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter 
March; River Libber; Habitat; and lots 
more! $9.00 postpaid 



Lone Coyote Records 
announces the release of 

Spirit Is Still On The Run 

a collection of 
wilderness- oriented songs 
by Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 

Jim has walked over i 3,000 
miles thru the backcountry of 
North America, writing songs 
along the way which convey a 
great love and respect for the wild places and the Earth itself. 
Songs like All Alon g The Great Divide (about hiking the 
Continental Divide Trail), Lone Lion Runs (a look at the 
mountain lion’s shrinking en vironment), As A Desert Da y Dies 
(a love song to the desert), Yellowstone Tales (a look at a 
Yellowstone winter), 7316 Writin g On The Rock (a true story 
about a Montana grizz), Sweetwater (about the Wyoming 
river), Followin ’ The R ainbow Trail , and four more tunes; 
songs of the back country. 

Send $8.00 plus $ i .00 for postage to: 

Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 




CALENDARS 



T he fifth edition of the Western Wilderness Calendar 

celebrates the diverse beauty and intriguing mystery 
of the western American landscape in thirteen 
wilderness photographs. It is annotated with visionary 
statements from the works of Mary Austin, D. H. 
Lawrence, Robinson Jeffers, Ellsworth Kolb, along with 
quotations from Barry Lopez, Edward Hoagland, John 
McPhee, John Graves, William Least Heat Moon, and 
others. Packed with an eclectic mix of important and 
trivial dates as well as occurrences, holidays and events 
you're likely to have heard of, and a wealth of wilderness 
lore, the Western Wilderness Calendar has firmly established a 
unique place in the calendar market. 

horizontal wall calendar. Large 14" x 10" size. Large grid 
with room for personal notations. ISBN: 0-942088-22-8. Illustrated 

bylim5H,,s ■ $8 postpaid 



T he highly successful Yosemile! Calendar returns for its 
second annual appearance featuring 15 photographic 
interpretations of that magical place, plus 19th 
century stereoviews, woodcuts, and other illustrative 
matter. Annotation includes significant dates in the history 
of the Sierra Nevada, information about and ancient lore of 
native Indians, and moving passages from the pens of John 
Muir, Clarence King, Frederick Olmsted and others 
instrumental in preserving the Yosemite Valley. From 
granite cliffs and spires to meandering streams and 
thundering waterfalls we explore this national treasure 
photographically and historically, and so present a living 
vision of this land of subtle beauty and majestic grandeur. 

$9 postpaid 



P roduced in cooperation with the Big Bend Natural 
History Association, this large (14"xl0") horizontal 
_ wall calendar portrays the exceptional scenic beauty 
of Big Bend National Park, the majestic gem of the Rio 
Grande. Unsurpassed photographic reproduction coupled 
with fascinating graphics and literary lore of that historic 
area make this calendar a prize for those interested in the 
history and natural history of Texas. Featuring a six- 
month poster insert (July — December '85), this calendar 
will set a new standard for photographic interpretation of 
Texas wilderness. 


D ream Garden Press is pleased to announce the 

inaugural year of The Utah Wilderness Calendar. Few 
places in the world have such incredible geologic 
and geographic diversity and beauty as does Utah. From 
towering granite peaks to the scorching Bonneville Salt 
Flats; from the slick rock of Zion National Park to the 
sandstone spires of Bryce Canyon, The 1986 Utah 
Wilderness Calendar is a beautiful tribute to the almost 
surreal landscapes and awesome spectacles of Utah. 
Designed to be used for personal notetaking, it is a large 
14" x 10" horizontal wall calendar with a six-month 
(July — Dec. 1985) poster inserted. 


., 14x10, 15 full color photographs, black & white photos 

^ postpaid • <, ' 94 “ 88 - 29 ' 5 


1 5 full color photographs. Annotated. 14"xl0". 

,SBN: °' 942688 - 24 - 4 - $8 postpaid 
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HOWIE JAILED! 

Earth First! Founder Gets 6 Months 


By Leon Czolgosz 


Eai'th First! co-founder Howie Wolke 
was sentenced to six months in jail and 
fined $750 on February 11 for pulling up 
survey stakes from an oil-and-gas de- 
velopment road in critical wildlife 
habitat on the Bridger-Teton National 
Forest last June. Wolke appeared before 
Justice of the Peace Bill Cramer in a 
Pinedale, Wyoming, courtroom to hear 
sentencing. There was some surprise at 
the severity of the sentence — the 
maximum that JP Cramer could hand 
down — but Howie was unbowed. As 
he was led from the courtroom to begin 
serving his sentence he shouted “Long 
live the wilderness!” He later told re- 
porters “I did it and I’m damn proud of 
it.” 

Wolke was originally arrested on June 
•24 of last year after 1 1/2 miles of survey 
stakes were pulled from the route of a 
road being built by Chevron Oil Corpo- 
ration to a drilling site within the 
Greyback roadless area of the Bridger- 
Teton. The road had been “de-surveyed” 
on two previous occasions, the most re- 
cent being the previous month, at a cost 
to the corporation of several thousand 
dollars and many weeks in lost time. It 
should be noted that monkeywrenching 
of the project took place only after Reid 
Jackson, then-supervisor of the 
Bridger-Teton (he has since retired), 
sabotaged an agreement between the 
Wyoming environmental community 
and Chevron regarding the road proj- 
ect. Under the agreement, worked out 
by the Jackson Hole Alliance and the 
Sierra Club, Chevron would have re- 
turned the road to its natural condition 
once drilling operations ceased. Jackson 
refused to accept such an agreement, 
however, and decided to keep most of 
the road open permanently, despite the 
fact that much of the route lies in unst- 
able soils and poses a serious threat to 
important watershed. 

Wolke was originally charged with 
felony property destruction, a charge 
which could have resulted in a 10-year 
sentence, and released on his own recog- 
nizance. He later pled guilty to a re- 
duced charge of “removing a landmark,” 
a misdemeanor, and agreed to pay 
$2,554.18 in damages. In sentencing 
Wolke to the maximum, JP Cramer ad- 
mitted that he acted under pressure 
(presumably from pro-development in- 
terests) to hand down a severe sen- 
tence. “If the jurisdiction of this court 
had been higher, I would have imposed 
a higher fine and a higher sentence,” he 
said. Cramer made it clear that the sen- 
tence was intended as a messsage to 
deter future acts of ecodefense, 
whether by Wolke or by others. Howie 
later told a reporter, “I’m prepared to 
make whatever sacrifice is necessary. 
I’m aware that things I do, I do at some 
risk. I’m paying a penalty for any past 
or future monkeywrenching anyone in 
this part of the country has or will ever 
do. If Judge Cramer and Chevron think 
that wilderness defenders will be deter- 
red by my sentence they are mistaken. ” 

Wolke’s sentencing (perhaps not coin- 
cidentally) comes at a busy season for 
his guide business, Wild Horizons Ex- 
peditions. Fortunately, friends of 
Howie will, continue to operate Wild 
Horizons during his incarceration, and 
no scheduled trips will be cancelled (see 
ad in this issue). In the meantime, 
Howie plans to put his time in jail to 
good use by writing a book on the en- 
vironmental movement. 



WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Because Justice of the Peace 
Cramer admitted to having been pres- 
sured by oil and gas (and other de- 
velopment) interests to throw the 
book at Howie, the Howie Wolke De- 
fense Fund is urging friends of Howie 
to write letters to JP Cramer in sup- 
port of lessening the sentence. 

Write to: 

Justice of the Peace Bill Cramer 
Sublette County Courthouse 
Pinedale, WY 82941 

and urge him to give Howie an early 
release from jail. Send a copy of your 
letter to Cramer to Howie Wolke 
Legal Defense Fund, Box 7058, 
Jackson, WY 83001. 

Contributions are urgently needed 
for Howie’s legal expenses. Please 
send them to the Howie Wolke Defense 
Fund at the above address. 

A “Free Howie Wolke” t-shirt is 
available from the Earth First! news- 
paper in Tucson for $10 postpaid. Pro- 
ceeds will to go his legal expenses. 
Make your order now for this collec- 
tor’s item as supplies are limited. 

You can write Howie at Sublette 
County Jail, POB 701, Pinedale, WY 
82941. 



Yellowstone 
Superintendent Says 
“Shove It!” 

By George Balu 



On March 4th, 24 Earth First !ers 
ambushed Yellowstone Park Superin- 
tendent Robert Barbee in his office to 
protest the refusal of the National Park 
Service (NPS) to obey the law and close 
the Fishing Bridge campgrounds. They 
began by unfurling a banner that 
proclaimed “Yellowstone’s Watergate 
Stinks.” Then they asked Barbee 
pointed questions about why the NPS 
refused to honor what Barbee had 
called a “legally binding agreement” to 
close Fishing Bridge prior to 1985. He 
evaded every question. He was in- 
furiated. The exchange was heated. It 
ended when the merry Montana EFlers 
presented Barbee with their “Conser- 
vationist of the Year” award — a buffalo 
chip. Barbee retorted, “You can take 
this award and shove it.” NBC’s national 
news was on hand to cover the demon- 
stration. 

Barbee then told a reporter from the 
Bozeman Chronicle that the EF lei's 
were “Johnny come latelies.” “The Park 
Service is concerned about Fishing 
Bridge,” Barbee told the Chronicle. “It 
wasn’t Earth First! that made it an 
issue.” 

Nonsense. Senator Simpson and Tre- 
vor Povah are the Johnny come latelies. Barbee says - Shove it » 

continued on pg. 5 
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Around the Campfire 
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One of the difficult tasks Earth First! 
took on in the beginning was to operate 
under a different organizational style 
— that of a tribe, not a formal corpo- 
rate-type organization. The difficulty 
with this is that nearly everyone — in- 
cluding many of us — is so used to the 
hierarchical type of social structure, 
that we consider Earth First! a 
monolithic organization instead of a 
movement with many diverse and au- 
tonomous parts. 

Two recent examples involving “mon- 
keywrenching” illustrate this problem. 
Last summer someone spiked some 
trees, slashed some tires, and hung a 
banner proclaiming “Earth First!” at a 
timber sale on the Bitterroot National 
Forest in Montana. It was dumb for two 
reasons: first, the sale was being done 
by a small, local logger and wasn’t par- 
ticularly bad; second, the EF! sign put 
Montana Earth First! on the hot seat 
and has caused great troubles for them 
in all of their activities since, including 
attracting smaller crowds than ex- 
pected to the Montana Wild West Ex- 
position this winter. 

The other example involves the mas- 
sive media exposure the Earth First! 
movement has been receiving the last 
nine months — most of it concentrating 
on the issue of monkeywrenching, and 
reporting that Earth First! engages in 
it. 

The facts are simple — but obviously 
too complex for our coi'porate-organiza- 
tionally minded society to grasp. Local 
Earth First! groups do not engage in 
nor advocate monkeywrenching. Some 
EF! spokespersons in Oregon and Mon- 
tana have even denounced the activity. 
“Earth First!” the newspaper — which 
is an independent entity within the EF! 
movement and not the official newslet- 
ter of the Earth First! movement nor of 
any EF! local group — does carry a 
regular column “Dear Ned Ludd” which 
is a forum for the discussion of monkey- 



wrenehingpractices. The “Earth First!” 
newspaper also published a book which 
I edited last year about monkey- 
wrenching — ECODEFENSE: A Field 
Guide to Monkeywrenching . In various 
interviews I have been questioned 
about monkeywrenching and I have re- 
sponded as an advocate of the concept 
of monkeywrenching but trying to make 
it clear that I am not speaking for the 
Earth First! movement on that subject. 

I’m not sure what the solution is. 
Neither myself nor this newspaper 
plans to give up the discussion of mon- 
keywrenching. The second edition of 
ECODEFENSE is being worked on 
now. But local EF! groups and indi- 
vidual EF!ers need to be able to dis- 
associate themselves from monkey- 
wrenching. Suggestions? Is it a problem 
of name? Should this newspaper and the 
local groups have different names (not 
all be called “Earth First! 1 ') in order to 
emphasize the autonomy? “A rose by 
any other name . . . .” 

One problem which we don’t have at 
this newspaper is trying to find good 
material to print. We are swamped with 
news, essays, reviews, features, etc. In 
no way do we wish to discourage this 
outpouring, but we are going to have to 
better manage the amount of material 
being considered for publication. In the 
future, we encourage news items to be 


shorter and will condense individual 
items so we can continue to cover all the 
news in the Earth First! universe. We 
will continue to present the provoca- 
tive, original essays and in-depth fea- 
tures which have become a hallmark of 
Earth First!, but we are going to be- 
come more selective in what we choose 
to print. Unfortunately, we are going to 
have to reject some very fine pieces in 
the future simply because we do not 
have space to print all the good material 
we are receiving. 

There are several pioneering essays 
in this issue considering wilderness. 
George Wuerthner presents a totally 
original idea for wagon-wildernesses. 
Lynn Jacobs argues for the need for 
“gentle” wilderness. Bobcat discusses 
restoring wilderness salmon streams. 
And desert plant ecologist Gary Paul 
Nabhan asks us not to forget the en- 
dangered plants of the arid lands while 
engaged in the important work of pre- 
serving rainforests. 

April shapes up to be a busy month 
for me. I’ll be participating in the 
Grizzly Conference at the University of 
Colorado in Boulder April 4-5 to present 
the EF! Grizzly Task Force’s recom- 
mendations. On April 9, I’ll be at a rain- 
forest conference in Austin, Texas, 
which is being organized by Texas EF!. 
Randy Hayes will also speak. April Il- 
ls will be the Texas Wilderness Pow 
Wow in East Texas where I’ll be a 
speaker. Other speeches: April 21 at 
Colorado Coliege in Colorado Springs; 
April 23 at University of Washington in 
Seattle; April 25 at San Diego State Uni- 
versity in San Diego. From April 30 to 
May 3 I’ll be doing a series of talks for 
the Pennsylvania Sierra Club. Then it’s 
off to the Black Rock Desert and 
Owhyee Canyons. 

Hang in there, Howie. We’re with 
you. 

-Dave Foreman 


Please send any newspaper clip- 
pings mentioning Earth First! or deal- 
ing with subjects of interests to us at 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clip- 
pings about monkeywrenching of any 
kind would also be appreciated. 
Thank you! 



ACID RAIN IN 
YOUR AREA? 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First ! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European na- 
ture holidays: Samhain (November 1), 
Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid (Feb- 
ruary 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Bel- 
tane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The newspa- 
per is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Airmail delivery 
overseas is available for $20 a year 
extra. 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dent publication within the broad Earth 
First! movement. It is not the “official” 
newsletter of the Earth First! move- 
ment. Entire contents are copyrighted 
1986, but we are pleased to allow re- 
printing if credit is given, except for 
those articles, art and photos specifi- 
cally copyrighted by the author, artist 
or photographer. Earth First! is a forum 
for the no-compromise environmental 
movement. Responsibility rests with 
the individual authors and correspon- 
dents. The contents do not necessarily 
represent the viewpoint of this newspa- 
per, the Earth First! movement, local 
Earth First! groups or individual Earth 
First !ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing he- 
rein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced , and sent with an SASE 
if I’etum is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
John Davis, Managing Editor 
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Leon Czolgosz, Associate Editor 
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Mike Roselle, Roving Editor 
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Gary Steele, Skywalker, Coyote, Karen 
Pickett, Ric Bailey, Reed Noss, T.O. 
Hellenbach, Arthur Dogmeat, Howie 
Wolke, Head of Joaquin, Robert Stree- 
ter, Chim Blea, Lone Wolf Circles, Wm. 
H. Koethke, R. F. Mueller, Joe Woodelf, 
Michelle Miller, Larry Campbell, 
Randy Hayes. 

Contributing Artists: Canyon Frog, 
Helen Wilson, Jim Stiles, John Zaelit, 
Karen Tanner, Mike Roselle, B. von 
Alten, T.O. Hellenbach, Lone Wolf Cir- 
cles, Mad Jack, Bill Turk. 

Contributing Photographers: David 
Cross, George Wuerthner, Howie 
Wolke, Ed Berger, Doug Peacock, Scott 
Smith. 

Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 
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POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 (602)622- 
1371: Letters to the Editor, Manu- 
scripts, Art, Photographs, etc. for 
Earth First! ; Subscriptions, Changes 
of Address, Inquiries; Merchandise Or- 
ders; Clippings; General Correspond- 
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with Art Goodtimes. 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy tetters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear SFB, 

After reading Ron Baker’s letter to 
the editor in the Brigid Edition of EF!, 
I think you should no longer provide 
advertising space for his book in your 
journal. Certainly he' has a right to dis- 
play his ignorance in his book and in 
letters, but a full page ad in EF! con- 
notes a good measure of ecological sense 
in his book. Although I have no intention 
to read his book, his comments reveal 
a fundamental misunderstanding of 
Nature, as dangerous perhaps as the 
ecological illiteracy of the Reagan 
Administration. 

Every astute observer of nature, from 
ancient mystics in both East and West 
to modern naturalists and ecologists, 
has noted the diversifying effects of 
natural disturbance. Far from being de- 
structive and “non-ecological,” as Baker 
stupidly claims, fire, windthrow, land- 
slides, and other natural disturbance 
events are responsible for maintaining 
environmental heterogeneity at multi- 
ple scales. Many wildlife species are 
dependent upon the early successional 
stages created by disturbances for food 
and other critical needs. Some native 
species are “fugitives” that cannot com- 
pete in climax communities and survive 
only by dispersing through recently 
disturbed patches. Even the climax com- 
munity that Baker holds as a model (and 
“the evolutionary end towards which 
Nature strives”) is diversified by small 
scale disturbances such as treefalls. And 
I’d like to see what evidence Baker has 
that Nature “strives” towards anything! 

I have known a few other “environ- 
mentalists” with views similar to 
Baker’s. Generally they are urbanites 
with little experience in the wilderness, 
and are interested in animal rights to 
the exclusion of other conservation con- 
cerns. They would have us devote as 
much attention to laboratory rabbits as 
to the grizzlies, or to white-tailed deer 
and ruffed grouse as to manatees or 
whooping cranes, as Baker admits. I see 
these people as counterproductive to 
conservation because they distract at- 
tention away from critical issues like 
habitat destruction, vanishing wilder- 
ness, and species extinction. In so doing, 
they are just as destructive of natural 
diversity as Reagan, Exxon, or Louisiana 
Pacific. Surely EF! wouldn’t publish ad- 
vertisements from these villians? 

The solution to this problem of ignor- 
ance is a better ecological education for 
everyone, both in and out of school. 
Baker claims to be a “serious student 
of wildlife” and to have studied fire and 
other ecological phenomena extensively 
in the field. I don’t know where he’s 
been looking, but it surely isn’t here on 
this earth. Here, fire and/or other ele- 
ments of the natural regime (depending 
on which bioregion we are in) are abso- 
lutely critical in maintaining natural sys- 
tems, and stand in marked contrast to 
human-generated disturbance and its 
accompanying roads and machines. For 
those readers interested in an excellent 
and recent ecological discussion of natu- 
ral disturbance, see Pickett, S.T. A. and 
White, P.S. (1985), The Ecology of Nat- 
ural Disturbance and Patch Dynamics, 
Academic Press, Orlando, FL, 472 pp. 
This book is well worth reading and ef- 
fectively dispels the myths perpetrated 
by Ron Baker and others. 

In wildness, 

Reed Noss 

Editor's reply: I completely agree. 


Hey EF! Friends! 

Rhoda Dendron, El Madrone and I 
kicked-off this year’s action season with 
a recon to Millenium Grove. The trees 
are still standing. The soft moss under- 
foot, the towering giants above, the 
sweet forest scents, the silence ... all 
lent a sense of permanance, of ultimate 
peace. Humans come and go but Earth 
goes on forever. 

Yet the Millenium Grove — oldest 
known trees in Oregon — still sits on 
the industrial chopping block. In an at- 
tempt to change the situation, local en- 
vironmeddlers and the deforest service 
have been meeting as the “Squaw Creek 
Task Force” to study possibilities for 
preservation of the area and to make a 
recommendation for the next “5 Year 
Plan” (National Forest politboro?). This 
is known as “working within the system” 
or “using proper channels,” terms dear 
to the Freddies. After I missed the first 
two meetings, I invited myself — since 
no EF!ers had been formally invited — 
to represent an Earth First! position. 

After a summer of negotiating from 
80-feet-up, this new game, played 
around tables under flourescent lights, 
seemed contrived, with complex rules 
stacked in the “system’s” favor and deal- 
ing only in abstractions of the forest 
reality. Here, we lacked the power of 
the trees, wilderness and Earth around 
us and so were required to compromise 
to gain anything. In such “power (force) 
politics,” based on artificial hierarchies 
and backed-up with physical or institu- 
tional violence (or the tacit threat of it), 
we can only lose. Any “force” we may 
have within the system exists only to 
the extent that we accept the estab- 
lished game. Step out of line, ask too 
much, and force is withdrawn. If don’t 
recognize these rules, we face accusa- 
tions of “refusing to use legitimat e chan- 
nels to address our concerns.” 

The lesson here is that as Earth 
First !ers we mustn’t limit ourselves to 
the established rules. When allowed to 
do so, “work within the system,” but 
don’t let your participation be used to 
legitimize the the system. Use it, in- 
stead, to justify your radical position by 
exposing the “planning process” for the 
farce and anti-ecological activity it is. 
Play the game and grab every bone 
tossed your way, but then head for the 
wilderness and fight like hell for what 
remains! Earth First! 

The environmentalists in the Task 
Force are hard-working people who do 
a good job. Co-option aside, our Squaw 
Creek proposal doesn’t look too bad: 
2500 acres to be preserved as “super 
old-growth,” “old-growth regenera- 
tion,” “Research Natural Area,” or 
“primitive, non-motorized recreation;” 
3500 acres of “further study”; most 
roads to be closed, if not removed, and 
no logging or “salvage” to be allowed. 
This, of course, only if Kerrick accepts 
it when we present it, and then only if 
it makes its way through the planning 
process intact. The major sticking point 
is the “sold sale” in the heart of the 
Grove. These three “units” (typical 
Freddie way of relating to the forest) 
contain THE biggest trees and provided 
the stage for an epic tree sit-in last sum- 
mer. On this point all environmentalists 
agree: NO CUT! By the time the Eostar 
EF! comes out we’ll have had a press 
conference in the Grove. Willamette In- 
dustries has refused to negotiate on the 
contract and unilateral termination 
would have to come from the Chief — 
not a likely prospect. We’ve established 
a vigil/action camp in the Grove and 
we’re recruiting watchers, climbers, 
equipment and funds for this summer. 

-Doug Fir 


Dave! 

Here’s a few goodies for you to chuckle 
at . First is a newspaper clipping showing 
a piece of nasty machinery being gob- 
bled up by a pissed-off section of 
mudflat. The earth is on our side! Unfor- 
tunately the crane that came along actu- 
ally did get the miserable backhoe out. 

Second is a pretty piece of orange 
ribbon that I found attached to some 
strange square trees (with no bark!) that 
I found growing in Maine. I also found 
hundreds more of these strange ribbons 
on trees and on those strange square 
shrubs. Can you help me in identifying 
them? Are they some type of fungus? 
Maybe they are a blight that is spreading 
around the site of the Big A dam. I was 
seriously concerned that these fungal 
ribbons might be damaging to the trees, 
so I hastily removed them all. These 
fungi were growing in an orderly row 
along the ridge just to the south of the 
West Branch of the Penobscot river. The 
view was fantastic! In fact it should be 
a great spot for a scenic turnout once 
the lake comes in! I walked along the 
ridge disinfecting the poor trees by re- 
moving these unnatural occurrences. It 
was a pleasant walk, but still I am dis- 
turbed. Did these fungi leave their 
spores behind? Will more grow to re- 
place them? A friend told me that these 
orange things are used by breeders of 
heavy equipment. They dip these rib- 
bons in a sex lure and that draws droves 
of yellow machinery. They then rut in 
the mud and feed on trees, soil and rocks. 
After this bizarre mating ritual they 
move on the the next row of sex lures . 

. . . What are these orange things? Tree 
parasites? Sex lure for diesel cats? 

CHILDREN OF THE EARTH IN 
MAINE! RISE UPANDTHROWOFF 
THE TYRANNY OF THE EARTH 
RAPERS! EARTH FIRST! 

Strong Pine 

P.S. Hurry up Rendezvous! 

Dear SFB, 

I’m writing in response to the ques- 
tion by “The Head of Joaquin,” “Where 
are you, Henry Mota?” I’m alive and 
well here in Elko, “The Belly of the 
Beast.” I’ve been busy preparing my 
testimony for the Elko senatorial hear- 
ing on 2-11-86, put on by Senator Hecht 
concerning his ludicrous wilderness bill 
S.722. Those of us in Elko who love wil- 
derness are a vocal minority. Wilderness 
doesn’t need defending, just more defen- 
ders. 

“Sleaze from the Slickrock” is my fa- 
vorite column in the EF! journal, and 
those folks in SUWA get my vote. Three 
cheers for SUWA! 

There will be a group converging on 
both the Buit Trail and the Island in 
the Sky from several states this spring. 
The date, for security reasons, is class- 
ified. We must defend these places. The 
“Head of Joaquin” said, “The (Island in 
the Sky) new road will not ruin the Is- 
land.” I disagree. It is a desecration of 
a sacred place. Going there this spring 
and seeing the progress on the road will 
be painful for me. And will make me 
dangerously angry. There’s no longer 
any room for compromise. 

Henry Mota 


Dear SFB 

“Go through the process.” Good ad- 
vice? In theory, yes, but in fact, as many 
EFlers know, that’s the way to get put 
off, put down, and worse. 

Here’s how the “legitimate channels” 
are working for the landowners and bay 
users around Straight Bay in Maine. It 
began with a legal notice in an obscure 
weekly informing us that an individual 
had applied for a preliminary permit, a 
precursor to a license to dam our bay. 
A license from the Federal Energy Reg- 
ulatory Commission carries with it im- 
mense powers, like the right to eminent 
domain, the right to take private prop- 
erty, to cause uncompensated harm to 
landowners and clammers, to violate 
the rights of the wildlife. 

But in the legal notice it said there 
was a chance to object — an “adminis- 
trative appeal.” Anyone could write a 
letter as protest. And nearly 100 people 
did! Good letters from people who be- 
lieved in the process went to the 
Washington offices of FERC. 

Shortly after the deadline for the 
letter writing, I went to the offices of 
FERC. We had so much confidence in 
the process that I went to find out what 
to do next. My visit to Washington was 
a real eye opener. For starters, the indi- 
vidual in charge of this project waved 


his hand at the file bulging with letters. 
“These letters don’t mean a thing,” the 
FERC employee said, “This stupid gov- 
ernment gives more protection to a 
stupid eagle’s nest than it does to an 
aborted baby.” 

I came back from Maine sadder but 
wiser. I came back to the frustrations 
of using the “process”: letters written 
but never answered, requests made but 
never acknowledged. 

We’ll still use the “legitimate chan- 
nels” and the administrative and legal 
options. They take time and money and 
a high tolerance for frustration, but we 
have to try. But it’s not hard to see why 
folks take their protests to the streets, 
why they put down their pens and start 
waving signs with the EF! word. And 
the next time the Wall Street Journal 
complains about Earth First! and wants 
to understand why housewives are 
radicalized, have them call me. I’ve got 
a case history for them. 

Anyone who wants to help prevent 
the destruction of Straight Bay could 
contact the Straight Bay Association, 
RFD 1, Box 149A, Lubec, ME 04652. 
Thanks for the help. 

Nancy 

Lubec, Maine 

Dear Dave and company, 

A plea for advice: The George 
Washington National Forest consists of 
1,055,000 acres in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia; 153,000 acres were recommended 
for evaluation as possible Wilderness 
Areas under the RARE II inventory 
conducted in 1979. Of the 153,000 acres, 
only 16,815 were designated Wilderness 
by the Virginia Wilderness Bill of 1984. 
An additional 14,130 in two parcels were 
put “under study. ” The two tracts under 
study are still “pending” because 
WESTVACO is afraid designation will 
upgrade the area to Class I Clean Air 
Designation. Heaven forbid! In the bal- 
ance we have 122,000 acres of old growth 
eastern timber waiting to be chopped 
down or saved. I contacted the GWNF 
office in Harrisonburg, VA in order to 
start receiving announcements of all 
timber sales, the same reports the guys 
with the saws get. If my suspicions hold 
true, many of the sales will occur in 
areas that might have received Wilder- 
ness designation in 1984. What should 
I do with all this information? I have 
previously written to ask you all about 
putting a flyer in the Journal. This may 
be the time. There are enough eco-defen- 
ders here to raise a stink. But I’m not 
sure how to pursue it. 

Now for something different. I re- 
cently received mail from EF! that men- 
tioned the intention to have a lobbyist 
come to the Federal City to work on the 
Hells Canyon and other issues. I am 
sure I am not the person you want, but 
I might be able to help. I work in the 
evenings so I have all day to be produc- 
tive. I could send a resume. If you need 
help it is here. 

John D. Hutchinson V 

1353 Taylor Str. NW, Washington, DC 
20011 


continued on pg. 23 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 


The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send it di- 
rectly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 86, 
Moab, UT 84532 

(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

"“Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*Howie Wolke Legal Defense Fund, 
Box 7058, Jackson, WY 83001 
“•Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
*Montana Earth First!, Rt. 1, Box 
44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
"“Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
"“Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 

*EF! Grizzly Bear Tbsk Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 This fund- 
raising appeal is placed as a service to 
the Earth First! movement. THANK 
for your support! fl 
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Denver Bears Protest Yellowstone 


by Gainesburger 

Dogmeat the Berserker had spoken 
and Colorado Earth First! apeared at 
the National Park Service Regional 
Headquarters in Denver to answer the 
call. At the Park Service sign in a land- 
scaped decorator “environment,” com- 
plete with token pines, we unfurled 
Brush Wolfs banner, “U.S. PARK SER- 
VICE: GRIZZLY KILLERS.” 

On one side of the knoll a fisherman 
and tourist displayed full regalia. On the 
other, bears roamed, their sign proc- 
laiming “Close Fishing Bridge” and 
“Give Our Habitat Back.” The assem- 
bled media types hung back, apparently 
too sophisticated to become mere spec- 
tators to our version of Bear Wars. We 
commenced. 

“Earth First! has come here today to 
the scene of the bureaucratic crime to 
set the record straight on a national 
tragedy that should become a national 
scandal. We therefore present: The 
Yellowstone NP Grizzly Bear Massacre, 
or Death by Condo. The curtain rises 
on the shores of Yellowstone Lake, a 
vanishing splendor, prime griz habitat. 
On one side is Fishing Bridge 


Campground, appropriated from the 
bears long ago. On the other is a price- 
less remnant of the highest quality 
lakeshore bear feeding grounds, now co- 
veted by condomaniacs. Enter a ranger 
and well-heeled business type. An en- 
velope is passed.” 

Suit: Howdy, I’m Alan Simpson. The 
Cody Chamber of Commerce, I mean 
my constituents, would like you to ac- 
cept a small token of our esteem. 

Ranger: Small ? Thanks, bub. ( turns, 
rifle in hand) All right! You bears have 
to go. We need a multi-million dollar 
resort here so the American people can 
enjoy nature while spending money in 
the manner to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

Bear: But where are ive supposed to 
live ? 

R: Well, we’re a-gonna close Fishing 
Bridge. 

B: Hmmm . . . we do need that back, 
and since you’re the one with the gun, 
let’s go. 

R: Not so fast there, bear. We don’t 
close the campground until Grant Vil- 
lage opens. Otherivise, critical tourist 
habitat might be inconvenienced. 

B: But where are we supposed to live? 

R: That’s your problem. Be sure you 


stay away from people. 

B: But they’re all over the dang place! 

R: Tough toenails. Get going! 
(Blam!) Okay, bring on the bulldozers! 
Let’s see condos! Order up some more 
plastic bullets and red pepper spray. 
We’ll lam them bars. 

“Although Grant Village opened for 
summer 1985, Fishing Bridge 
Campground remains open, pending 
completion of an EIS in 1987. Earth 
First! believes all land is sacred and hu- 
mans must use wisdom to remain in bal- 
ance with creation. We hope the Amer- 
ican people will react with outrage at 
the greedy exploitation of the Yellow- 
stone region by bureaufats and 
businessmen who act as though nothing 
is sacred. Destruction of habitat is kill- 
ing the griz. 

“If the US people allow the flagship 
of their Park system to be sacrificed to 
gross commercialism, then we in dis- 
grace should rename the Park ‘Spend-a- 
Buck National Park’ and its managers 
the ‘Natural Sell-Out Service.’” 

We followed our skit with a brief road 
show as we went window shopping 
around the offices of the Regional Direc- 
tor of the Circus, Lorraine Mintzmyer. 
We planted our banner beneath the 


American flag, under the den of the head 
honcha. 

As a crew held fast under the flag, a 
contingent of bears and spokespersons 
entered the glass and concrete to con- 
front the bureau-beast in its lair. Two 
gents squeezed into the elevator with 
us and asked , “Do you have a permit 
for this?” I replied, “We just want to 
talk to Lorraine Mintzmyer. ” 

The head cookie, mindful of the NBC 
TV crew that had followed us inside, 
soon appeared. We then had the distinct 
pleasure of witnessing, as cameras whir- 
red and microphones swiveled, the inter- 
view of the Park Service Regional Direc- 
tor by grizzly bear. To the bear ’s concern 
about its own existence and its intimate 
knowledge of the history of its Yellow- 
stone habitat, the flustered boss could 
only offer apologias in bureaucratese. 
At one point she admitted that it was 
not mandatory that Fishing Bridge re- 
main open during completion of the EIS. 
Eventually we shook hands and paws 
and departed, expressing our hope that 
the Park Service’s stated desire to pro- 
tect the griz would result in meaningful 
action. 

Thank god we’ll never be bureaucrats! 


Gainesburger is a popular dog food 
that comes in small packets. 


Yellowstone Sued on Fishing Bridge 


by George Balu 

The Campaign for Yellowstone’s 
Bears and a former Yellowstone Park 
ranger, David Smith, plan to sue Secret- 
ary of Interior Hodel and other Depart- 
ment of Interior officials to force them 
to close Yellowstone’s Fishing Bridge 
Campground, which is in prime grizzly 
bear habitat. 

The National Park Service (NPS) had 
an agreement to close Fishing Bridge 
prior to 1985, but Park officials, citing 
political pressure from Wyoming Sena- 
tor Alan Simpson, broke the agreement 
and kept the campground open last sum- 
mer. This is a violation of the En- 
dangered Species Act (ESA). The De- 
partment of Interior has received three 
formal notices of “Intent to Bring Suit” 
within sixty days. This court case will 
be a war. The Endangered Species Act 
and the National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA) are on trial. If we lose, we 
may lose the most powerful environmen- 
tal legislation on the books. But if we 
can’t win at Fishing Bridge, there’s no 
sense having the ESA and NEPA. 

Analyses of the Fishing Bridge con- 
troversy have overlooked two vital ques- 
tions: 1) was there any sound basis for 
the Grant Village/Fishing Bridge trader 
off, and 2) why didn’t Senator Simpson 
oppose the Fishing Bridge closures be- 
fore the NPS spent millions on Grant 
Village? First let’s determine if there 
was any rational basis for the Grant Vil- 
lage/Fishing Bridge trade-off. 

In June, 1979, the Park Service asked 
the US Fish & Wildlife Service (FWS) 
to review its proposal to build 700 con- 
dominium-styled hotel units at Grant 
Village. NPS plans indicated the Grant 
Village development would destroy 
grizzly habitat, increase the risk of 
human injuries caused by bears, and in- 
crease bear mortalilty. The FWS should 
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have vetoed this plan before the NPS 
signed contracts for construction (in 
bureaucratic language, the FWS should 
have rendered a “jeopardy” opinion on 
the NPS’s 1979 Grant Village Environ- 
mental Assessment before Yellowstone 
Park officials made any irreversible 
commitments of resources). But in Oc- 
tober, 1979 — before the NPS had fund- 
ing for Grant — the FWS gave the NPS 
a “no-jeopardy” biological opinion on 
the proposed Grant development, pro- 
vided the NPS agree to remove 
“facilities” from Fishing Bridge. There 
was no need to explain what “facilities” 
because the only facilities at Fishing 
Bridge were a 308 site campground, a 
358 unit R.V. park, and 234 cabins 
which had been closed for years. Remov- 
ing the cabins would not constitute an 
equitable trade-off for the adverse im- 
pact Grant would have on grizzlies. That 
left only the campground and R.V. 
park. But in December, 1980 — just 
days after the NPS signed $3 million in 
contracts for initial construction at 
Grant — - the FWS claimed it had re- 
examined the Grant Village Environ- 
mental Assessment and couldn’t deter- 
mine if the NPS planned to close the 
Fishing Bridge campground and R.V. 
park. 

It’s ludicrous that the FWS approved 
the trade if it didn’t know what facilities 
had been traded. And there was no 
basis for a trade other than the 
campground and R.V. park. Rather 
than stop the development before the 
NPS obtained funds for it, the FWS set 
up a bogus trade and then feigned con- 
fusion about the terms of that trade 
until the NPS made financial commit- 
ments for construction at Grant. The 
Endangered Species Act is meaningless 
unless the FWS weighs scientific facts 
to determine if developments like Grant 
Village will jeopardize the survival of 


threatened and endangered species. 

The fraudulent trade is just one as- 
pect of Yellowstone’s Watergate. Let’s 
examine why Senator Simpson and park 
concessionaire Trevor Povah didn’t op- 
pose Fishing Bridge closures before the 
NPS spent millions on Grant. 

On January 26, 1981, the late Yellow- 
stone Park Superintendent John Town- 
sley told the FWS he planned to close 
Fishing Bridge, but not until 1985. The 
NPS wanted a few years to build Grant 
before telling the public it had traded 
their Fishing Bridge campsites for con- 
dos at Grant. The FWS gave the NPS 
time to build. The FWS ignored the fact 
that Fishing Bridge campgrounds close 
every fall; the NPS could simply keep 
them closed, and the Fishing Bridge 
area would be a good place for grizzlies 
to live again. In the summer of 1983, 
when construction of the first 300 units 
at Grant was completed, the NPS con- 
ducted public meetings to announce the 
Fishing Bridge closures. Park officials 
didn’t tell the public about the trade. 
People couldn’t understand why the 
NPS was closing Fishing Bridge; they 
opposed the closures. 

Park officials say a “storm of protest” 
blocked the closures. Now the NPS is 
writing an Environmental Impact 
Statement to assess the potential 
economic impact the closures might 
have on human communities in the 
Yellowstone region. The EIS won’t be 
done until 1987 — two years after the 
NPS was supposed to close Fishing 
Bridge. Meanwhile, a recent NPS study 
says, “Fishing Bridge operating in con- 
cert with Grant Village has a potential 
cumulative effect that is disastrous.” 

Senator Simpson and Trevor Povah 
led the fight against the closures. Didn’t 
the NPS tell them about the closures 
before building Grant Village? Yellow- 
stone’s Masterplan emphasized the 


need for regional planning. Plans within 
the Park have a significant economic im- 
pact on cities and states adjacent to 
Yellowstone. Tourist towns like Cody, 
Wyoming, and West Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana, would want to know about a plan 
to close one-fourth of Yellowstone’s 
campsites in exchange for building a $40 
million hotel. Povah had the most to lose 
financially if Fishing Bridge closed and 
he has powerful political connections: 
he belongs to the same riding club as 
President Reagan. If Simpson and 
Povah didn’t know about the trade, the 
public certainly wouldn’t know and the 
NPS did not fulfill its obligations to the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 
The public was not infoimed because 
the NPS wanted to build Grant AND 
keep Fishing Bridge open. There was a 
conspiracy between the NPS and FWS. 
The question now is if Simpson and 
Povah knew about the closures all along 
and kept quiet until Grant Village was 
opened. 

Ever since white people set foot on 
this continent, they’ve been battling the 
grizzly bear. Even the Park Service and 
Fish & Wildlife Service — the agencies 
now responsible for saving our last few 
grizzlies — are trying to exterminate 
the bear. But the Department of In- 
terior may have gone too far this time. 
When Yellowstone’s grizzlies goto court, 
they should win the war for Fishing 
Bridge. 

To Help: Tell your representatives 
in Congress (US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515) that the Jus- 
tice Department and Congress should 
investigate Yellowstone’s Watergate, 
force the closure of Fishing Bridge 
and halt the construction of Grant Vil- 
lage. 



Great Montana Wild 
West Exposition 

purchased to ensure maximum viewing 


by Barb & Gary Steele, with 

additions by “Sidewinder” 
and Jim Stoltz 

Montana Earth First! started or- 
ganizing its “Great Montana Wild West 
Exposition” after receiving a grant 
from the EF! Foundation two months 
in advance of going on the road. We first 
lined up the Montana musician Walkin’ 
Jim Stoltz. Walkin’ Jim agreed to do all 
10 shows, which made organization sim- 
pler since he was the carrying power 
that the Expo needed. Then we looked 
in our Montana EF! core group and 
found the other talent necessary for the 
show. 

Next we lined up people in each of the 
towns we planned to visit to locate a 
place to have the Expo, put up posters, 
and find lodging. Our artist, Sidewinder, 
did an outrageous poster design, which 
we used for our T-shirts and for the 
backdrop for the show. Paul Richards 
wrote our brochure and we hired a pro- 
fessional lay-out artist to make it look 
nice. 

We went to a TV station in Missoula 
with Montana’s famous singer LeGrande 
Harvey and filmed a 30 second video 
tape with LeGrande telling Montanans 
about our wild lands. We included 
scenes of elk, moose, trout, and moun- 
tain scenery. When we finished we had 
a top quality video to send as a PSA to 
every TV station in the state. 

We found that some stations need four 
weeks advance time to get a clip on the 
air. Also, prime time spots must be 


audience. We got a list of all the press 
in every town we planned to visit. Barb 
Steele sent out typed PSAs to radio, 
newspaper, and TV offices, announcing 
our show. We later learned that you have 
to monitor each office to ensure PSAs 
are placed, and that the information is 
correct. 

All this organizational work took 
great amounts of time and energy. Barb 
did most of it and, it took a toll on her. 
At some point you have to give some of 
the work to others. 

Another aspect of organization was 
getting the equipment needed for a 
show of three hours, with intermission. 
We did not want to depend on other 
sources for putting on the show. We 
brought our own slide projectors, exten- 
sion cords, spot lights, a pole frame that 
supported our wildlife backdrop, and 
PA system. We brought a ghetto blaster 
for recording the show and for back- 
ground “wild sounds” music before and 
after each show. We brought coffee mak- 
ers and refreshment supplies for inter- 
missions. Having this stuff lessens your 
dependence on others and the amount 
of organization that has to be done in 
each town, which we highly recom- 
mend. It does entail, however, more 
rigs. We had three small cars and a small 
trailer for our eight people and gear. 

We initially decided to have an ad- 
vance car at least one day ahead of the 
main caravan. This group would check 
details of each town before we got there, 
and would do press work and make sure 
our ads were aired. Unfortunately, we 
dropped this idea shortly before we left, 


to save money. In retrospect, we should 
have had less people in the show, and 
stuck to the advance group idea. Many 
times we arrived at a town to find mis- 
takes in ads. When these problems be- 
came apparent, we sent one of the cars 
ahead with Walkin’ Jim and two others 
to do press work. 

A guess for total attendance is 500. 
We were on TV news, radio interviews, 
and in newspapers with our message: 
Preserve ALL of Montana’s remaining 
6.5 million acres of roadless wild coun- 
try. We made contacts in every town, 
got two sets of video tapes of our show 
which will be condensed and syndicated 
if possible, and left a wake wherever we 
traveled. We were left with the feeling 
that plenty of Montanans support the 
idea of preserving the last remnants of 
wild lands here, and that all that is 
needed are spirits moving amongst 
them to unite that support. 

I recommend some changes in our ap- 
proach to a road show. First, I’d like to 
see sedatives freely administered at key 
points along the way, to ensure group 
sanity. Second, becoming masters of 
media manipulation is a must. To com- 
pete with corporate conglomerates for 
the imagination of the public you have 
to have prime time TV ads, full newspa- 
per ads, and newsworthy promotional 
stunts all engineered well in advance of 
showtime. Third, three hours is too long 
for the show. While folks gave us rave 
reviews, most admitted that it was too 
long. Speeches should be kept short and 
powerful with entertainment sprinkled 
between . Fourth, we should have used 
more slides, maybe a short movie or 
two. Visual effects strengthen our emo- 
tional message. Lastly, don’t get so 
wrapped up in the show that you forget 
to have fun. 

The Expo was an effective, successful 
adventure for all of us. Congressman 
Pat Williams saw our effectiveness, and 


Flathead Plan a Grizzly Killer 


by Gary Steele 

The Flathead National Forest Plan, 
the first final Forest Plan to come out 


timber harvests palatable and cost ef- 
fective in the Forest. Yet the FS, amid 
spoken promises to the contrary, still 
plans to “maximize public motorized ac- 
cess.” 


road building; much to the detriment of 
wolves, grizzlies, moose, elk, deer, and 
other critters dependent on old growth. 
Management of the wolf prey base 
(deer, elk, and moose) will not reflect 


of the Forest Service’s Northern Re- 
gion, has been described by conser- 
vationists as a blueprint for ecological 
disaster in the northern Rockies. The 
Flathead National Forest, adjacent to 
Canada and Glacier National Park in 
northwest Montana, offers the best 
hope in the lower 48 states for recovery 
of the threatened grizzly bear, en- 
dangered Rocky Mountain Wolf, bald 
eagle and a host of other species. 

But the Flathead Forest Plan takes a 
different direction: more clearcut log- 
ging; over 3000 miles of new road, most 
of which is to be built in critical grizzly 
bear habitat and heretofore unroaded 
sections of the Forest; “a substantial re- 
duction in the existing old growth 
stands on the forest' 1 ; and calls for a big 
increase in roaded and off road 
motorized recreation throughout the 
habitat of the grizzly and wolf. 

The Flathead contains critical habitat 
for four listed threatened and en- 
dangered species, likely habitat for the 
scarce woodland caribou, and perhaps 
the richest assemblage of native verteb- 
rate species in the Rocky Mountains. 
Yet the FS chooses to spend the greater 
portion of the 1700 pages of the Plan 
and EIS complaining about the in- 
creased costs to their timber mining op- 
erations resulting from such gifts of na- 
ture. 

Despite opposition by both conser- 


A lack of resolve prevails in the FS’s 
approach to controlling ORV use of its 
biologically sensitive lands. FS policy is 
simple: If it’s not wilderness, it’s an off- 
road vehicle playground. While portions 
of the Forest are mapped for “non- 
motorized recreation,” the FS openly 
advises ORV users that there is no law 
broken in taking an ORV into “non- 
motorized” recreation areas! It seems 
the management philosophy of the 
Flathead Plan is “Cut It or Rut It!" 

Clearcut timber harvests of 30-40 
acres will be allowed to increase 30% 
over the average annual cut for the past 
decade. Bending to the wishes of large 
timber companies, the Flathead, under 
its Plan, will be able to harvest up to 
130 million board feet of timber annu- 
ally. Many wildlife species, on a 
watershed by watershed basis, will dis- 
appear under such a plan. 

Grizzlies fared worst of all! No road 
closures were called for under the Plan, 
and the FS intends to manage 
onlyl08,732 acres of existing occupied 
Situation 1 grizzly habitat in a manner 
to increase bear numbers. Despite a 
Congressional mandate to the contrary, 
and while bragging that they have the 
most grizzly bears and the best habitat 
of any Forest in the lower 48, the 
Flathead planners offered only 5% of 
their over two million acres of occupied 
grizzly habitat to the bears. The Forest 


their importance to wolf recovery. Ac- 
cording to the Plan, the wolf, which only 
a couple years ago was not thought to 
be present in the Forest except when 
passing through, now is represented by 
a 10-20 member wolf pack in the Cana- 
dian border area of the Flathead’s North 
Fork. The FS now boasts that “we be- 
lieve the Forest has probably already 
achieved its recovery goal.” Ten to 
twenty wolves does not constitute re- 
covery under the National Wolf Recov- 
ery Plan. 

Of the 495,000 acres of key roadless 
lands, only 98,000 are recommended for 
Wilderness classification, and the areas 
recommended for Wilderness were 
selected to ensure minimum impact on 
the commercial timber base. The only 
areas recommended were those where 
timber harvests could not have occurred 
anyway, such as in the Jewel Basin Hik- 
ing Area. Areas not later classified by 
Congress as Wilderness, rather than be 
maintained for their primitive charac- 
ter, will become subject to the multiple 
abuses of the chain saw, bulldozer and 
off-road vehicle. The FS maintains that 
they can manage for the grizzly better 
through roads and “vegetative manipu- 
lations” (which, of course, will include 
timber harvests) than through Wilder- 
ness designation. 

No Wilderness was recommended for 
any of the seven roadless areas on the 



took steps to squash our efforts to in- 
crease public awareness with his accusa- 
tions of “terrorism” and “terrorist ac- 
tivities” promoted by Earth First! As 
Montana EF! sees it, Pat Williams is 
the one promoting terrorism. In the 
words of JFK, “Those who make peace- 
ful change impossible, make violent 
change inevitable.” 

The Steeles, “Sidewinder” and Wal- 
kin’ Jim are among Montana’s finest 
ecological activists. 

ness Area. 

The Bob Marshall, Great Bear, and 
Scapegoat Wilderness Areas, which 
have already been seriously degraded 
by unrestricted pack animal use, were 
handed over almost exclusively for the 
use of commercial outfitters and those 
who enter these Wilderness Areas on 
horseback. No major trails were desig- 
nated solely for the use of hikers. It will 
be impossible to get lost in these Wilder- 
ness Areas in the future — just follow 
the continuous line of horse and mule 
shit! 

The Plan calls for the continued cleai- 
cutting of the last continuous old growth 
corridor between Glacier Park and the 
Whitefish Divide to the west of the 
Park. This grizzly, elk, moose and wolf 
corridor and feeding area is located prin- 
cipally in the Whale Creek drainage of 
the Glacier View Ranger District. 

In an attempt to justify continuing 
large scale clearcutting, the Plan states, 
“Wildlife diversity can best be achieved 
by intensive clearcut logging systems.” 
The Plan implies that wildlife will 
merely adjust to clearcut logging by 
moving from one remaining secuirty 
patch of timber to another through the 
decades. Forest Supervisor Ed Bran- 
non should be sent back to his Ivy 
League home for a refresher course in 
wildlife management! Some of these 
management decisions can be explained 
by Brannon’s recent appointment of a 
fire officer, with no biological training, 
to the post of Forest Wildlife Biologist. 

To Help: Write your congressperson 
expressing your dissatisfaction with 
the Flathead National Forest Plan 
and demanding appropriate revision 
with wildiife/Wilderness manage- 
ment emphasis. 



SHOVE IT (continued) 

Barbee came unglued when EF!ers 
asked why Johnny come latelies like 
Simpson and Povah didn’t oppose the 
Fishing Bridge closures before the NPS 
built -Grant Village. 

“Ask them,” the quick-witted 
bureaucrat replied. 

The answer is obvious. Politicians 
only wanted the NPS to build Grant 
Village — a “park barrel project.” The 
NPS never intended to close Fishing 


Bridge. But Simpson, Povah and Park 
officials knew the public wouldn’t want 
to trade its campsites at Fishing Bridge 
for hotel rooms at Grant Village, so they 
sneaked their Grant Village plan past 
the public in 1981. 

Yellowstone’s Watergate stinks. Con- 
servationists are taking the Depart- 
ment of Interior to court to close Fish- 
ing Bridge. When lawyers and judges 
ask Barbee the same questions EF! 
asked, it will be interesting to see if he 
tells them to “shove it.” 


vationists and loggers to the planned 
3000 miles of roads to be added to the 
3900 miles of open roads already on 
the Forest, the Final Plan does not back 
off at all from the proposals of the Draft 
Plan. Loggers have sought through 
Forest planning to limit road construc- 
tion and close existing roads to make 


Service suggests that this 108,732 acres 
is enough to enable the grizzly popula- 
tion to recover. 

The Plan performs similar miracles 
with the gray wolf (Rocky Mountain 
wolf). Most of the non-Wildemess mid 
and low elevation old growth and stream 
bottoms are prey to timber harvests and 


North Fork of the Flathead, adjacent to 
Glacier Park. The Plan proposes a series 
of large clearcuts in the Whitefish 
Range, facing the western slopes of 
Glacier Park, during the next decade. 
The Plan also fails to protect grizzly 
bear movement corridors between 
Glacier Park and the Great Bear Wilder- 


The Montana Earth First! appeal of 
the Flathead National Forest Plan is 
a 39 page, detailed, professional legal 
document that can serve as an excel- 
lent model for other Earth First! 
groups in appealing Forest Plans in 
their area. For a copy, contact EF! in 
Tucson. 
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A NATIONAL OLD 
GROWTH CAMPAIGN 


by Cecilia Ostrow 

As part of EF! and the Cathedral 
Forest Action Group (CFAG), I have de- 
fended old growth for years. We worked 
to develop a proposal to create the Ca- 
thedral Forest National Monument to 
preserve what remains of America’s old 
growth ecosystems. We got bogged 
down trying to map existing old growth 
so that we could propose saving it. I 
then realized that 'we don’t need to map 
it. The way to preserve all remaining 
old growth is to outlaw cutting it. We 
need a designation for old growth 
ecosystems which is similar to en- 
dangered species designation. 

After designation, land surrounding 
old growth should be evaluated in terms 
of the value of its preservation to the 
health of the larger ecosystem of which 
it is a part. This was not done in RARE 
II. 

Finally, a process is needed to 
evaluate public lands where the original 
old growth has been largely destroyed, 
and to implement a regeneration of the 
old growth ecosystem. An example of a 
place where this is necessary is BLM 
and Forest Service land in the Oregon 
Coast Range. Eastern forests could also 
benefit from a program like this. 

This is not to say that maps are not 
desirable; but what this approach does 
is help environmentalists in every 
forested or previously-forested area in 
the country to join forces to mount a 
national old growth campaign. I wor- 
ried, when we tried to draw our maps, 
that even if we got a National Monu- 
ment, a compromise would be reached 
which would assure the extinction of all 
old growth which didn’t make it into the 
final monument boundaries. This hap- 
pened in California's Redwood National 
Park and other places. By outlawing 
cutting of old growth, we eliminate that 
danger. 

A combination of factors (with con- 
sciousness-raising through civil dis- 
obedience being a big factor) is now set- 
ting the stage for a successful national 
campaign for old growth. Several years 
ago, people thought we were crazy to 
talk about preserving all our country’s 
remaining old growth. Now, with Audu- 
bon and other national groups adopting 
old growth preservation as a priority, 
we don’t sound so crazy. Besides, there’s 
a lot less old growth now than there was 
two years ago. 

Cathedral Forest National Monument 
— A Four-Point Plan 

Point lr An old growth Douglas fir 
tree shall be defined by its possession 
of three of the following characteristics: 
a. 200 years old; b. more than three 
feet in diameter measured at chest 
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height; c. more than ?? feet tall; d. 
spreading crown structure, dead or bro- 
ken top. 

(Sections will follow describing old 
growth criteria for Sitka spruce, hem- 
lock, Western red cedar, silver fir, noble 
fir, grand fir, etc. The listing could also 
include Texas cypress, aspen, and other 
trees. I need your help. Please contrib- 
ute tree species and/or scientific criteria 
for old growth to this list. Perhaps for 
purposes of preservation — not for sci- 
entific study — simply being 200 
years old is enough for most species of 
trees.) These trees shall be preserved 
as remnants of endangered ecosystems. 
Collectively, they shall be called the Ca- 
thedral Forest National Monument 
(CFNM). 

Point 2: An old growth forest shall be 
defined as follows: (Succinct description 
follows. May be necessary to define each 
type of old growth forest. Help needed 
here.) These forests shall be preserved 
as endangered ecosystems. 

Point 3: Federal lands which may not 
contain old growth trees, but which ad- 
join and/or connect old growth trees or 
forests shall be extensively evaluated to 
assess their importance in maintaining 
the integrity of the adjacent old growth 
ecosystem. Where it is determined that 
preservation or regeneration of these 
lands is of vital importance in maintain- 
ing the health of adjacent old growth 
ecosystems, they shall be regenerated 
and/or preserved as endangered ecosys- 
tems. 

Point 4: On Federal lands where most 
of the original old growth forest has 
been destroyed, existing stands of na- 
tive trees which have not yet developed 
old growth characteristics, but which 
have grown up naturally after fires or 
logging, shall be evaluated to determine 
their value in recovering the original 
character and health of the old growth 
ecosystem. Where it is determined that 
their preservation is vital to recovering 
and preserving the original ecosystem, 
these stands shall be preserved. Where 
it is determined that regeneration or 
preservation of adjoining lands, or lands 
which connect existing stands of poten- 
tial old growth, is necessary in order to 
assure the recovery and preservation of 
the original ecosystem, these lands will 
be regenerated and/or preserved. 

I have sent 30 copies of this proposal 
to environmentalists all over the West. 
Some of the responses I have received 
so far: 

“I agree that we usually compromise 
with a line on a map that makes no 
ecological sense. We buy into the sys- 
tem of parcels, national forest bound- 
aries, section lines. Our political com- 
promises such as Redwood National 
Park are a mockery. We ‘get a bill’ and 
thus think we have succeeded but we 


fail to protect the integrity of ecosys- 
tems. 

“You have proposed a whole new con- 
cept for a National Monument. You have 
transcended the static 19th century def- 
inition of the social institution of na- 
tional park or designated wilderness 
area. You have combined a concept of 
preservation and conservation. And you 
have begun to provide a practical defini- 
tion of ‘old growth.’” [Bill Devall] 

“Old growth should certainly be a 
major focal point in the issue (without 
the preservation of old growth there can 
be no naturally functioning West Slope 
and Coast Range ecosystems), but the 
real goal is to restore naturally function- 
ing ecosystems. Historically, this in- 
cluded extensive ‘old growth’ forests in- 
terspersed with various serial stages 
due to bugs, fire, wind, flood, etc. Just 
don’t ignore the bigger ecological pic- 
ture, so the Freddies can’t use their old 
worn-out arguments that ‘old growth 
isn’t a real issue because natural catas- 
trophes will eventually wipe out most 
any given stand, so we might as well log 
it.’” [Howie Wolke] 

“A first step might be to require the 
Forest Service just to ‘register’ old 
growth. ...” [Tim McKay, Northcoast 
Environmental Center, Areata, CA] 

EFlers, please critique these ideas. 
Is this four-point proposal the best way 
to present them? What would you be 
willing to do to support and promote 
this proposal or a similar proposal. 
Please help provide scientific informa- 
tion. 

What to do now? It seems reasonable 
to circulate this version of the proposal 
as an informal petition or lobbying state- 
ment. We could join forces with people 
circulating various initiatives. It makes 
sense to form a political action group so 
that people can check off $25 from their 
income tax to support candidates who 
support the monument. 

The Oregon Coalition for Alternative 
Human Services, the non-profit corpo- 
ration which publishes The Alliance 
Neivspaper, has agreed to take on the 
Cathedral Forest Monument campaign 
as one of its projects. This will enable 
us to mail at non-profit rates, receive 
tax-deductible donations, and apply 
more easily for grants. 

Is this an issue Green organizers 
would like to champion? It would fit in 
with a campaign to create a sustainable 
economy and way of life. I’d like to hear 
from all of you who are interested in 
working on this campaign. Please call 
or write me here at The Alliance, 503- 
239-4991, POB 14742, Portland, OR 
97214. 

After solidifying support for old 
growth in the Northwest, we could ex- 
pand the campaign goals to include 
ALL endangered ecosystems in the US 
(or on the continent). As we (from the 


Northwest) go from place to place talk- 
ing about endangered ecosystems, we 
will invite each region to devise a pro- 
posal to protect their own ecosystems. 
Each plan would become part of the 
whole project. The campaign would 
function as a network to share informa- 
tion. Each region could work to gain 
national recognition of all efforts. 

The challenge now is to find ways to 
implement the proposals. Lou Gold of 
Oregon has conducted prayer vigils atop 
Bald Mountain in the threatened North 
Kalmiopsis Wilderness for the past few 
summers. His articles and his energy 
have inspired many people. How do we 
spread that energy? Prayer vigils in 
cities? Some people in Eugene dug up 
a street and planted trees. Here is a 
program I like, subject to changes from 
all of you: 

1. Set up brainstorming sessions to 
solidify language of the old growth pro- 
posal outlined above, and to develop 
strategies for implementing it. 

2. Plan a mid-summer Old Growth 
Task Force Conference, preferably in 
some centrally-located old growth — 
perhaps Oregon’s Middle Santiam drain- 
age — to form strategy and a communi- 
cations network among all groups par- 
ticipating in the effort. An alternative 
place for this meeting might be the Cas- 
cadia Bioregional Conference scheduled 
in Olympia, WA, for mid-July. 

3. At the Task Force meeting prepare 
a proposal to take to the Second North 
American Bioregional Conference, to 
be held in Michigan, in late August. At 
NABC II, make contacts to set up a 
national tour for the campaign. 

My music is one of the ways that I 
can communicate the need to save old 
wild nature. I hope to take my acoustic 
band, “All Life is Equal,” to the NABC 
II to perform, and to tour with the band 
throughout the US and British Colum- 
bia next fall or winter. I will speak about 
old growth and networking among 
ecosystems defenders across the conti- 
nent. 

Meetings we are organizing include 
the following: 

April 12: Workshop on Old Growth 
Preservation at the Siskiyou Bioreg- 
ional Conference in Ashland, Oregon. 
For info, call Pedro Tama, 503-592-3934. 

April 19-20: Cascadia EF! Old Growth 
Task Force meeting in Estacada, OR 
(see map). For info, call Sue and Tim 
Coleman at 503-236-5860; or me at 503- 
239-4991; or George Draffan in Seattle 
at 522-8000; or Paul Fink in Olympia at 
943-7999; or MB Nearing in Corvallis at 
754-9151. 

Evergreen State College Earth Day, 
Olympia, WA. Contact Kate Crockett, 
Environmental Resource Center, 
Evergreen State College, Olympia, WA 
98502. 





HELL IN HELLS CANYON 

COUNTRY 


by Ric Bailey 

The battle to preserve the Hells Can- 
yon Country has taken bizarre twists 
since Senator Bob Packwood (R-OR) in- 
troduced the Hells Canyon National 
Recreation Area Conservation Act 
(S. 1803) last October. The Packwood Bill 
would designate 300,000 acres of Wil- 
derness in the Oregon portion of the 
National Recreation Area (NRA) as 
well as incorporating 34 miles of the 
Snake River into the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System, and imposing a 
1 million board foot limitation on annual 
timber harvest. 

The Packwood Bill is, by the stan- 
dards of most environmental groups, 
very good. Yet it is insufficient by Earth 
First! reckoning in that Idaho wildlands 
were not included due to the recognition 
of political boundaries, and the irres- 
ponsible nature of powerful Idaho Sena- 
tor James McClure. 

Opponents of the Packwood legisla- 
tion are led by Boise Cascade Corpora- 
tion, an honorless outfit with a history 
of forest devastation, corruption, and 
maltreatment of its employees. A hand- 
ful of boisterous Wallowa County organi- 
zations, including the Wallowa County 
Court, and the Wallowa County 
Chamber of Commerce, veritable pup- 
pets of Boise Cascade (BC), have en- 
gaged in slanderous attacks on Pack- 
wood and supporters of added federal 
protection for Hells Canyon Country. 

It appears that the Forest Service 
may have consented to lay down before 
the wrath of BC as well. In a despicable 
act of partisan politics, the Forest Ser- 
vice revised long-standing NRA timber 
harvest figures, setting up Packwood 
for an embarassing incident. On Janu- 
ary 7, Packwood appeared in Wallowa 
County armed with figures provided by 
the FS which indicated minuscule 
timber harvest levels in what is now the 
NRA, refuting arguments by pro-log- 
ging forces that enactment of his new 
bill would drastically reduce timber sup- 
ply to local sawmills. (The NRA Act re- 
quires timber harvests be limited to 
“historical levels.” The FS, of course, 
has interpreted this to mean that they 
must meet those levels, cutting the 
maximum allowed by law. The debate is 
over what those levels are.) 

During this meeting, attended by 
over 150 people and the press, Gerald 
Perren, an officious little man repre- 
senting the Wallowa County Chamber 
of Commerce, confronted Packwood 
over his figures, stating that his own 
higher figures were accurate. After the 
meeting, Packwood criticized Perren for 
deliberately misleading people with fab- 
ricated data. Perren admitted that he 
could not produce a source for his fig- 
ures. Later that day, Packwood publicly 
called Perren’s and Boise Cascade’s fig- 
ures “lies.” 

But the trap was sprung two days 
later, when the FS suddenly produced 
“new data” on past timber harvests 


which matched those presented by Per- 
ren and BC almost identically. Pack- 
wood was forced to publicly apologize 
to Perren, and volutarily put the new 
Hells Canyon legislation “on hold.” 

No one should be naive enough to dis- 
miss the probability that Packwood was 
set up by an act of collusion between 
Hells Canyon opponents and the Forest 
Service. The difficulty is proving such 
collusion, and disproving the newly fab- 
ricated timber figures. When the FS 
holds the data, they can manipulate it 
to suit their purpose. The FS has, how- 
ever, set themselves up for ridicule 
whereby their statements through 
eight years of the Hells Canyon plan- 
ning process were conflicted by their 
own “newly acquired” data. In short, 
through 16 years of “management” in 
the Hells Canyon Country, the Forest 
Service has had no idea how much 
they’ve cut, where it was cut, when, nor 
what the overall impacts to other re- 
sources were. 

The Forest Service should be made 
to pay for their insolence. Oregon EF! 
is pushing for litigation against them 
for violation of the Hells Canyon NRA 
Act, and the Multiple Use Sustained 
Yield Act. We will also push for a con- 
gressional investigation of these inci- 
dents, as well as imposition of an ad- 
ministrative moratorium on all logging 
within Hells Canyon NRA until the FS 
can produce factual data on what 
they’ve been doing in the NRA. 

But dealing with other opponents of 
Hells Canyon protection is another mat- 
ter. Their smear tactics and threats 
have daunted a lot of respectable people 
into believing their livelihood is depen- 
dent upon logging the sparse timber 
contained in the NRA (70% of Pack- 
wood’s wilderness proposal is not even 
forested). But the problem is mostly 
with the less respectable; the reckless 
ignorants who care only about the po- 
tency of their wallets, and the relega- 
tion of all forests to industrial liquida- 
tion. Some of these have resorted to 
scare tactics which have caused nearly 
all local supporters of increased protec- 
tion for Hells Canyon to keep silent. 
The local millworkers union organized a 
boycott of businesses supporting the 
Packwood Bill. After the local newspa- 
per came out with an editorial criticiz- 
ing the insensitivity and unreliability of 
the timber industry in general, the 
boycott was extended to all businesses 
advertising in that paper. 

Recently, State Senator Mike Thome 
(apparently under orders from BC) has 
gone after the job of a local Oregon De- 
partment of Fish and Wildlife biologist 
who has professionally supported pro- 
tection of Hells Canyon as a means of 
guarding a valuable fishery resource. 

I have received death threats via tele- 
phone and two local businesses have re- 
fused to serve me. But the most annoy- 
ing incident occurred during the 
aforementioned Packwood visit, when 
an employee of BC, in a classically chic- 
kenshit manuever, threatened my life 


while engaging me in a conversation in 
a room full of people. We were standing 
a mere 15 feet away from Packwood at 
the time, so I was obliged to com- 
promise my dignity by walking away 
from the fellow. 

Corruption has become the issue in 
the Hells Canyon controversy, which is 
sad given the reality of a simple issue 
whereby Hells Canyon NRA — a place 
of incomparable beauty, and one recog- 
nized as such by Congress in 1975 when 
the NRA designation was granted — is 
in need of stronger protection, which 
could be adopted with little or no cost 
to the local timber economy. 

Full preservation of this place is cer- 
tainly in order regardless of economics. 
Yet BC has its eye on a subsidy of old 
growth Ponderosa Pine from the NRA 
which it wishes to cut while the pine 
market is high. After the pine is gone, 
and the sacred canyons of the Nez Perce 
Tribe are ravaged, BC will relocate its 
operation as it has done elsewhere. The 
masters of the “cut-and-run” technique 
have abandoned all morality. 

Where We Are Now 

S.1803 is currently “on hold.” The re- 
newed effort to push this bill must be 
strong. Lobbying of Senator Hatfield 
and other legislators for support of full 
protection of Hells Canyon is critical. 
Packwood should be encouraged to 
strengthen S.1803. 

Three NRA timber sales are cur- 
rently on the block, all of which are 
under administrative appeal: the Fish 
Lake Sale, in a high elevation spruce 
forest within the Lake Fork Roadless 
Area; the Skook Sale, in old growth pon- 
derosa pine on the breaks of the Upper 
Imnaha River; and the Top Sale, which 
abuts the summit point of the “deepest 
gorge on the face of the Earth.” 

A growing number of individuals are 
looking into unconventional means of 
defending the Hells Canyon Ecosystem 
while the slow wheels of legislation 
turn, and while Forest Service corrup- 
tion continues to rule the fate of this 
irreplacable wilderness. 

Response to the recent EF! plea for 
letters to congresspersons has been tre- 
mendous. Oregon EF! thanks all those 
who have contributed to this lobbying 
effort. OEF! has been the chief lobbying 
force in the effort to preserve Hells Can- 
yon, and the EF! proposal has received 
as much attention as the moderate posi- 
tion. Those who haven’t written Sena- 
tors Hatfield and Packwood should do 
so, and those who have might write 
again; thank Packwood for supporting 
protection of Hells Canyon, and ask him 
to strengthen his bill and push it 
through the Senate. Anyone interested 
in further participation should contact 
me at POB 605, Joseph, OR 97846. 

Ric Bailey has been one of E FI’s key 
activists for several years. Background 
information on Hells Canyon can be 
found in the June 21, 1985, Earth First! . 


\ 


First week of May: UC Santa Cruz, 
CA; concert and meeting. Contact 
Cecelia Smith at 415-851-1578. 

A Takilma, OR, meeting is planned 
for early May. We need help to set up 
meetings in Areata, Berkeley, and else- 
where. 

Round River Rendezvous, June 29- 
July 5, North Fork Big Lost River, 
White Cloud Mts. , ID. I will lead an Old 
Growth/Endangered Ecosystems work- 
shop. 

If you can help set up a meeting in 
your area, either now or in the fall, let 
me know. You will need to find a place, 
publicize the event, and talk to in- 
terested people in your region about the 
idea of the proposal — you could copy 
this article — so they will come pre- 
pared to comment and to act. We will 
probably ask for donations at meetings. 
If your group has funds to help pay 
costs, that would help us. 

Cecilia Ostrow is an early EF! ac- 
tivist and is renowned within the EF! 
movement for her beautiful singing and 
brave actions. 




Oregon 

Update 


by Mary Beth Nearing and Brian 
Heath 

Logging season is on us again in the 
Cathedral Forest — a land of giant trees 
from California to Alaska. Many groups 
are working to preserve the last 10% of 
that forest. The Cathedral Forest Ac- 
tion Group invites you to come to the 
Northwest this spring or summer and 
work with a group with whom you feel 
comfortable. 

The Cathedral Forest Action Group 
is a group that recognizes the dignity 
of all living things. We act out that belief 
as follows: 

The dignity of each person in CFAG 
is recognized by using the consensus 
process. Decisions are reached by talk- 
ing until everyone agrees. Anyone has 
the ability to block a group decision. 
Consensus works best when people 
with similar goals and affinities work 
together: willingness to make personal 
sacrifices on individual decisions is 
necessary to maintain the group. 

The dignity of people outside CFAG 
is recognized by following a nonviolent 
code which asks a) that respect be 
shown to all people including those with 
whom we disagree; and b) that property 
not be damaged. For us, that eliminates 
tree spiking and survey stake pulling— 
either individually or as a group. 

The dignity of Earth is recognized by 
our daily efforts such as: a) staffing an 
office, answering the phone, writing 
press releases, putting up posters, fun- 
draising, talking to people, researching 
issues; b) being at the old growth 
Sanctuary, cooking community meals, 
talking to visitors, watching the fire, 
communicating messages, digging a lat- 
rine; c) making footpaths for anyone to 
follow through one of the most magnifi- 
cent forests on Earth; d) for some it 
involves being a part of the forest in a 
way that puts one in danger of being 
arrested and going to jail; for others it 
involves supporting those who will be 
arrested — directly, indirectly, or finan- 
cially. 

CFAG compiled the following wish 
list to state our greatest needs: 

Human Power: Dedicated, responsi- 
ble, self-sufficient folks to staff the ac- 
tion; do ground support; track arrestees 
through the system; do reconnaissance; 
report and photograph; staff tables; do 
research; and do maintenance tasks. We 
need more female energy. 

Skills: Nonviolence, outdoor survival 
skills, MECHANICS, art/printing, and 
lawyers. 

We need volunteer help with all of 
these things. If you have the time — a 
few hours, a week, year, or a day each 
week — and if you feel comfortable with 
the consensus process and the nonvio- 
lent code, please contact us: CFAG, 824 
SW 10th, Corvallis, OR 97333 (503-754- 
9151). We need you. Earth needs you. 

Brian and MB are two of Oregon’s 
most experienced nonviolent eco-ac- 
tivists. 
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Fighting for the Future of the Tahoe 



Larson, Forest Supervisor, Tahoe Na- 
tional Forest, Hwy. 49 & Coyote St, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. Here are some 
suggested comments: 

*Demand that no road-building, 
logging or developments occur within 
roadless areas. 

*Oppose clearcutting and herbicide 
use. 

*Demand that the remaining virgin 
or old-growth forest be protected. 

^Prohibit development of Mt. Lola 
and demand that the area be preserved 
as critical habitat for the Lahontan 
cutthroat trout. 

*Demand that no grazing be al- 
lowed in the Granite Chief Wilderness 
or the roadless alpine areas — encour- 
age the phasing out of all domestic 
livestock grazing on the entire Tahoe 
National Forest. 

*Prohibit roadbuilding and logging 
of the steep fragile canyons of the riv- 
ers and streams. 

*Prohibit further vehicular use of 
the jeep track that borders the Lake 
Basin area on the crest, recognize 
that The Lakes Basin area of the 
Tahoe and the East Yuba roadless area 
on the Plumas is one contiguous road- 
less area, and be preserved as such. 

*Prohibit any intrusions to any 
RARE II area, including those that 
were not designated as wilderness in 
the ‘84 CA Wilderness Bill. 

*Prohibit the construction or up- 
grading of roads anywhere on the 
Forest. 

*Prohibit any and all deficit timber 
sales on the Forest. 

*Prohibit trapping and predator 
control anywhere on the Forest. 

*Withdraw the entire Forest from 
entry under the mining laws. 

To maximize your political impact, 
send copies of your letters to: Zane 
Smith, Regional Forester, Pacific 
Southwest Region, Forest Service, 630 
Sansome St., S.F., CA 94111; Senator 
Alan Cranston, US Senate, Wash., DC 
20510; Senator Pete Wilson (same); 
Representative Gene Chappie, US 
House of Representatives, Wash., DC 
20515; Representative Norman Shum- 
way (same). For more information (a 
free 12 page newspaper) about how to 
help save the Tahoe contact: Eric, 
Willow and Steve Beckwitt, Forest Is- 
sues Task Force, Sierra Nevada Group, 
Sierra Club, POB 530, North San 
Juan, CA 95960 (916-292-3676). 


by Eric, Willow and Steve Beckwitt 


In the midst of growing concern over 
deforestation of our planet, the US 
Forest Service plans massive clearcut- 
ting in the Northern Sierra Nevada 
mountains of California. The Forest Ser- 
vice released the Draft Land and Re- 
source Management Plan for the Tahoe 
National Forest for public comment on 
January 6, 1986. The draft plan is heav- 
ily biased toward timber production and 
sacrifices the scenic and biological qual- 
ities of the forest. If implemented the 
plan would destroy the Tahoe Forest as 
we know it. These are the critical issues: 


* Eight of the nine roadless backcoun- 
try areas in the Tahoe will be roaded 
and clearcut. 

*Six square miles of forest will be 
clearcut every year for the next 50 
years. After 50 years, the only remain- 
ing natural forest will be in narrow 
strips along the Tahoe’s scenic high- 
ways, the Granite Chief Wilderness, a 
few “special interest” and wildlife 
habitat areas. 

*Sterile “plantations” of conifers will 
replace the natural forest. These planta- 
tions may be sprayed repeatedly with 
toxic herbicides. 

* Hiking trails and backroads will lose 
their scenic qualities as clearcutting and 
logging roads become visible 
everywhere. 

*Most of the remaining climax, old 
. growth forest will be destroyed. Clear- 
cutting will occur on erosion and land- 
slide prone steep slopes. 

*Large herds of cattle and sheep will 
continue to graze in the forest, reducing 
plant diversity and causing widespread 
erosion. 

The Tahoe Forest is one of the ten 
most heavily used recreation Forests in 
the US — it is within four hours travel 
of eight million people. The recreational 
demands on the Forest are increasing 
rapidly. The draft Forest Plan manages 
the entire Forest, including the wild 
backcountry areas, primarily for clear- 
cut timber production. 

Over 160,000 acres of wild and road- 
less areas are hidden in the remote back- 
country of the Tahoe Forest. Their steep 
slopes, climax forests and meadows pro- 
vide outstanding opportunities for sol- 
itude. Numerous trails wander through 
their cool, moist canyons and alpine 
meadows. These islands of wilderness 
are surrounded by a sea of roads, log- 
ging and other environmental distur- 
bances. The peace will be shattered as 
logging roads slice into the last wild 
areas, including the North Fork of the 
American River, East and West Yuba, 
Castle Peak, North Fork of the Middle 
Fork American River, Duncan Canyon, 
Middle Yuba and Bald Mountain road- 
less areas. The plan calls for the con- 
sti-uction and reconstruction of 40 miles 
of road every year for the next 50 years ! 

The roadless area forests are predo- 
minantly located on veiy steep slopes 
and at high elevations where clearcut- 
ting, as called for in the draft plan, will 
lead to environmental disaster. Roads 
will be constructed into these extremely 
steep canyons with serious potential for 
erosion and landslides. Roadless areas 
provide critical habitat for the sensitive 
and endangered plants and animals indi- 


What you can do! 

The Forest Service is legally re- 
quired to accept public input into this 
plan. We need your letters'. Please sup- 
port your comments with clear 
reasons. Send your letters to: Geri B. 


Freddies Twisting 
“Release” 


by the public. Providing this informa- 
tion should not be affected by Congres- 
sional release language. 

We refer you to the Senate committee 
report on the California Wilderness Act; 
While the bill and the commmittee re- 
port specifically prohibits further wil- 
derness study for released roadless 
areas during the current planning cycle, 
the report also requires that released 
areas be considered for the full range of 
management alternatives in the plan, 
including administrative protection of 
an area’s roadless resources. We also 
need to point out that further wilder- 
ness consideration of released roadless 
areas is entirely at the discretion of the 
Forest Service. 

Current and future draft land man- 
agement plans should be revised in 
order to be in compliance with the in- 
tent of Congress. In regards to the 
Stanislaus and Sequoia plans, the public 
should be provided with area specific 
information and maps indicating how all 
roadless areas will be managed under 
each alternative. The plans should also 
be revised to provide an adequate range 
of alternatives in terms of roadless area 
protection and management. Other- 
wise, we believe that the plans will not 
withstand Congressional scrutiny or 
legal review. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Steven L. Evans, President 

California Wilderness Coalition, 2655 
Portage Bay Ave., Suite 3, Davis, CA 
95616 (916) 758-0830 


by Steven L. Evans 


A letter to Zane Smith, Regional Fores- 
ter, 630 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
CA mu 

It has become apparent that the US 
Forest Service is misinterpreting Con- 
gressionally approved “release” lan- 
guage in the California Wilderness Act. 
Our review of draft land management 
plans for the Cleveland, Angeles, 
Stanislaus and Sequoia National 
Forests indicates that the Forest Ser- 
vice is not properly considering a full 
range of management alternatives for 
released roadless areas as intended by 
Congress. Discussions with planning 
personnel on various Forests shows that 
planning teams are under the impres- 
sion that Congressional release lan- 
guage somehow de-elassifies the un- 
roaded nature of a roadless area. 

The management and protection of 
roadless areas is one of the most impor- 
tant issues raised by the public in the 
issues phase of the planning effort. Ex- 
cept for brief summaries found in the 
DEIS appendices for the various land 
management plans, the Forest Service 
is failing to provide adequate informa- 
tion concerning the proposed manage- 
ment of all roadless areas on each forest. 
Lack of maps and area specific informa- 
tion in the plans is making it impossible 
for the public to determine how various 
roadless areas are to be managed under 
each plan alternative. Because of this, 
the Forest Service is not meeting their 
obligation to address all issues raised 


Clearcutting near Rock Creek 
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Hierarchy and Grassroots Collide in Sierra Club 


by Diogenes 

Recent articles in Sierra Club chapter 
newsletters have lamented that the 
club’s board of directors has had to 
spend several thousand dollars defend- 
ing itself against a court challenge con- 
nected with a “group calling itself the 
Nuclear Concerns Coalition of Sierra 
Club Activists’ ? a recent letter from the 
directors of Friends of the Earth to its 
members contained a conspicuous foot- 
note, saying that Dave Brower has 
“sued the Sierra Club to challenge its 
Board decisions.” 

Earth First! decided not to print in 
its Brigid issue an account of recent 
events within the Sierra Club, in the 
thought that a rift within the Club 
would best be healed without publicity. 
We now feel that there has been so much 
attention drawn to one side of the con- 
flict that our readers, many of whom 
are members of Sierra Club and FOE, 
should know the facts. 

The allusions to a suit have their roots 
in a campaign conducted by the Club’s 
board to kill a drive from the grassroots 
to make ending the arms raee/prevent- 
ing nuclear war one of the Club’s top 
issues for action. The weapons issue 
came in eighth in overall voting for 
priorities at the group, chapter, and re- 
gional conservation committee levels. 
However, the board subsequently failed 
to make it one of the Club’s eight bien- 
nial priorities. 

Activists then circulated a petition re- 
questing the board to make the peace 
issue a priority. By the Club’s by-laws, 
the 2000 signatures collected were more 
than enough to force the board either 
to do so or to put the question to a vote 
of the full membership. The board, how- 
ever, tried to sidestep. At its November 
meeting it made the issue a priority, but 
denied it Club funds. The petitioners 
cried “foul“: the club has never had an 
unfunded priority. There then began a 
complex series of negotiations between 
the board and peace activists. 

The coalition of peace activists had 
been formed in October when 30 ac- 
tivists met — with the tacit consent of 
Michele Perrault, Club president — to 
consider how the Club could implement 
peace work. It has not been clear to 
what extent the negotiators represent 
the coalition as a whole. Failure to con- 
sult fully among themselves has been a 
mistake of the peace activists, as has 
been the use of the Sierra Club name 
without first ascertaining that all those 
listed on a flyer as belonging to the co- 
alition were dues-paying Club mem- 


bers. However, the board has made 
more serious mistakes. 

The board in November reluctantly 
agreed to put the issue of funding the 
new priority to the membership, but 
voted 14-1, with Brower in the minority, 
to recommend a “no” vote. Disagree- 
ments between the board and petition- 
ers then arose over how to handle the 
balloting. One of these took the form of 
a court challenge by three board candi- 
dates, including Brower. The challenge 
came over an announcement to suppor- 
ters of the peace issue that candidates 
for the board cannot sign an official 
statement “pro” or “con” a resolution to 
be voted on by the membership. The 
challenge was made on the basis of free- 
dom of speech and the timing of the 
notification. The board convinced the 
court to deny a temporary restraining 
order, by arguing that the rule, though 
unwritten, had been followed in the 
Club for ten years. The challengers set- 
tled out of court. 

Subsequently they learned that two 
current board members had signed bal- 
lot measures when they were candi- 
dates, Richard Cellarius in 1981 and Phil 
Berry in 1978. Before Berry admitted 
his mistake, his wife, the president of 
the Club, sent out a mailing informing 
club leaders throughout the country of 
the suit. The challengers had chosen, in 
the interest of club unity, not to pub- 
licize the case. 

Then the board attacked, with the 
wording of the “con” statement on the 
ballot resolution to be published in 
Siena and all chapter newsletters. 
While the petitioners’ “pro” statements 
discussed only the issue of whether or 
not ending the arms race should be 
funded, the “con” statements included 
the board majority’s view of supporters 
of the peace petition. The board stated 
that “At least one of the [ligigants] is 
involved in a law suit against Friends of 
the Earth . . . Some of that organiza- 
tion’s leaders fear for FOE’s future.” 
The board was trying to equate a vote 
against the resolution with a vote for 
the Sierra Club, while also taking an 
unmerited jab at Brower. 

When the board refused to alter its 
“con” statement, the petitioners with- 
drew the ballot resolution. In return, 
the board made concessions, including 
a promise to recall the “con” statement, 
which had already been sent to all chap- 
ter chairs and newsletter editors; the 
integration of coalition activists into 
Club work on peace; and a memo from 
the Club president, with wording appro- 
ved by the petitioners, to all signers of 


the original petition. 

At this writing the memo has not 
been sent, the truce is breaking down, 
and the board is not meeting its commit- 
ments. The board has undermined coop- 
eration. The wording for the memo pro- 
posed by Perrault does not clear up the 
previous statements made by her about 
the peace activists. 

Where does all this leave the Sierra 
Club? The issue of preventing nuclear 
war/ending the arms race is an obvious 
casuality. Not only have Club members 
been denied the opportunity to vote on 
whether they want to fund the issue, 
but the turmoil within the Club is bound 
to make the issue unpalatable to some 
members. Another causuality is a fair 
election for the board. Candidates sup- 
porting the petition feel that they have 
been vilified by “information” circulated 
by the board. The idea that the Club is 
a democratic organization in which is- 
sues move up to the national level from 
the grassroots has been dealt a severe 
blow. The peace activists worked 
through legitimate channels, the grass- 
roots priority selection process and the 
petition, yet were blocked. 

The Club turmoil is at present more 
limited in scope than is the disorder in 
FOE on which we reported in our Yule 
issue. However, the attacks on Brower 
from the majority of the boards of both 
organizations suggest that there is simi- 
larity between the problems in the two 
organizations. Is there a move from the 
majority of the board in each to consoli- 
date and defend a corporate type of de- 
cision making? 

The Club can recover its equilibrium 
without going through the trauma 
being suffered by FOE, but to do so it 
must take steps to correct a basic inter- 
nal weakness revealed by the current 
dispute. The Club lacks procedures for 
dealing with disagreement between the 
board and members. In the words of 
one of the peace activists, the club 
needs “to reform its By-Laws to build 
in formal mechanisms for conflict resol- 
ution between members and the BOD. ” 

Earth Firstlers who are members of 
the Club should send the board this mes- 
sage. Tell the board that an overly cen- 
tralized, corporate type of decision- 
making process is intolerable; and ask 
them to cooperate in actual fact with 
members who are peace activists. 
These activists should be helped to 
work within the club, not driven out of 
it. 

Diogenes is a long-time Club activist 
and EF.’er who bemoans the Club’s ex- 


cessive conservatism but believes the 
Club has a crucial role to play in the 
ecology movement. 

Ed. note: After completing this arti- 
cle, Diogenes heard that the Club’s 
board, has decided to issue its villifying 
con statements, thereby making public 
their distorted view of Brower and the 
peace activists. 

In addition, David Brower, the most 
distiguished living Sierra Club 
'member, was not renominated by the 
Club’s official nominating committee 
for re-election to his seat on the Sierra 
Club National Board of Directors. 
Brower is on the ballot, however, after 
successfully submitting petitions with 
the required number of signatures. 

Recently, Grassroots Sierra pub- 
lished an interview with Sierra Club 
Executive Director Doug Wheeler 
which reinforces our conviction that the 
Club has fallen prey to professionalism 
and moderation. The following are ex- 
cerpts from this interview: 

Raby: How long have you been a 
member of the Sierra Club? 

Wheeler: I have not been a member 
of the Sierra Club until recently, largely 
because I had focused my efforts first 
in government, and wanted to avoid any 
appearance of a conflict . ... As soon 
as it became a possibility that 1 might 
be considered as a candidate for this 
job, I joined the Club to find out just 
what it was doing from the perspective 
of someone coming in as a new member. 

Raby: C an you please explain for our 
members why you voted for Ronald 
Reagan? 

Wheeler: I am a registered Republi- 
can. I had been serving as a member, of 
the D.C. Republican Central Commit- 
tee and I felt duty bound to support the 
Party’s choice for the 198U election. 

Raby: Many members have expressed 
concern regarding the large salary 
[ over $100,000 a year] you are receiving 
while the Club often seems not to have 
enough money for Club actions at na- 
tional, chapter and group levels. How 
can you speak to the concerns of these 
members? 

Wheeler: The Board made a decision 
that this expenditure was a priori t y in 
terms of achieving the Club’s objectives. 
I believe very strongly that we must pay 
well to attract career professionals in 
conservation and we’ve got to make the 
Sierra Club the best possible place for 
them to work if we want to retain our 
prominence in this field. 


Taxes & Forest Destruction 

by Wendell Wood 


The US House of Representatives re- 
cently passed a tax reform package of 
great interest to conservationists. The 
Oregon Natural Resources Council has 
long sought the removal of special tax 
treatments for the timber industry 
which have virtually institutionalized 
the practice of clearcutting on both pri- 
vate and public forestlands. 

In keeping with the public’s increas- 
ing desire to preserve and perpetuate 
forests older than the nation itself, laws 
are needed that will encourage selective 
and sensitive timber harvest methods 
with less severe impacts on wildlife and 
fisheries habitat, soils, watershed sta- 
bility, ecosystem diversity and outdoor 
recreational opportunities. 

Besides maintaining a tradition of 
clearcutting (because it has always been 
done that way), the current tax struc- 
ture makes it almost impossible to con- 
duct less intrusive timber practices 
even if corporations were to wish to 
adopt such techniques. Current re- 
search demonstrates the critical impor- 
tance of retaining older trees, large 
down logs and dead wood in the forest 
(totally contrary to most “modem” 
timber management regimes). Among 
other benefits, this protects habitats for 
small animals intricately involved in the 
trafficking of fungal spores essential to 
life-sustaining mycorhizal (fungus-root) 
interrelationships. Research shows that 
fungi are vital for tree root innoeulation 
to assure the forest’s productivity. But 
even with new information gained from 
this research, change will not occur as 


long as the federal tax code reinforces 
abusive practices of the past (and pres- 
ent). 

The House-passed tax reform bill 
would: 

1. Prevent treatment of the sale of 
timber as a capital gain (now taxed at 
a lower rate). Tax breaks, however, 
would still be provided to small woodlot 
owners and corporations whose hold- 
ings are under 50,000 acres. 

2. Prevent treatment of the cost of 
growing trees as an annual expense. 

3. End tax credits and annual write- 
offs for reforestation techniques as- 
sociated with (and necessitated by) 
clearcutting. 

These special tax advantages far ex- 
ceed what the timber industry “made” 
from enactment of the 1984 timber con- 
tract (“bail-out“) legislation, which re- 
leased industry from certain contracts 
overbid in the speculative timber mar- 
ket of the 1970s. A lobbyist for 
Weyerhauser estimates these subsidies 
are worth up to $600 million a year, 
which otherwise the industry would 
have to pay in taxes. 

While the industry claims these sub- 
sidies are necessary for reforestation on 
private lands, it is in fact these timber 
subsidies that not only have led to many 
of the reforestation problems on poor 
private lands, but also continue to pro- 
mote bad timber practices on public 
lands that can never grow timber profit- 
ably. 

Almost all the accelerating timber 
harvest levels on our National Forests 
and Bureau of Land Management forest 
lands are a result of Congressional ap- 


propriations that are in themselves tax 
subsidies for various “voodoo” forest 
practices, including spraying of her- 
bicides — which, according to industrial 
interests, enables the forests to grow 
faster than the previous ones. There- 
fore, this logic maintains, the forest “im- 
proves” with fast cutting. A true 
economic analysis is seldom conducted. 

For years conservationists have been 
fighting the technological fixes which 
attempt to “repair” the forest after man- 
agement damage. Now, wise conserva- 
tion suggests support for those portions 
of the House’s timber tax reform pack- 
age (as passed) which remove many de- 
structive tax incentives. Clearcutting 


corporations are asked to pay the true 
costs of reforestation, and cannot collect 
multiple tax credits for intensive fores- 
try techniques necessitated by catas- 
trophic methods of “timber manage- 
ment.” 

The Pacific Northwest is currently un- 
dergoing the transition to a second 
growth economy. A more diverse 
economic structure will place more em- 
phasis on sport and commercial 
fisheries, tourism, outdoor recreation, 
agriculture, high technology and com- 
munication, and timber harvesting at a 
sustainable (necessarily lower) level. In 
order to achieve a reliable and stable 
source of timber, greater emphasis 



Your tax dollars Built this part of the Bald Mt Road 
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’Way Down Upon the Suwannee River 


by George Griffin 

Florida as a whole is an ecological 
disaster. Right now there’s a lot of fixing 
up going on and the general climate is 
pro-environment. But a lot of develop- 
ment is going on also. 

The part of Florida known as the “Big 
Bend” or “Topaz Coast” — where the 
state starts its swing its swing west- 
ward — has been less developed than 
other parts of the state. Here the Gulf 
of Mexico is marshy and full of stingrays 
and sharks. Development of the normal 
Florida variety has been slow, but tim- 
bering has not been slow; some counties 
here have lost 90% of their native oaks 
to pines. As timbering plays out, the 
wild lands are subdivided. The closer 
the land is to the Suwannee River the 
more desirable it is. The Suwannee, 
which flows 265 miles from Georgia’s 
Okefenokee to the Gulf, is wild and 
needs protection. Development has 
been coming fast. Each Suwannee flood 
carries off more houses and sea walls - 
many of them illegal. Yet more than be- 
fore remain. 

When the Suwannee River Authority 
(SRA) proposed dredging one of the 
Suwannee’s natural passes at the river’s 
mouth, our independent Audubon 
group opposed the plan on the grounds 
that it is habitat for an endangered 
species, the manatee. The Suwannee al- 
ready has artificial channels at Wadley 
Pass and Salt Creek serving marinas of 
the area, yet local businesses supported 
the third channel. 

The sea grass Ruppia grows abun- 
dantly around the natural channel of Al- 
ligator Pass where the new dredging 
was proposed. Ruppia is a favorite food 
of manatees. We documented the pre- 
sence of manatees in Alligator Pass, yet 
the SRA persisted with its plans to 
dredge. Then, an important regional 
newspaper, the Gainesville Sun, 
editorialized in favor of the manatees. 
Next, the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) advised the Army Corps of En- 
gineers that the dredging of Alligator 
Pass could lead to the extinction of the 
Florida manatee. The Big Bend popula- 
tion of manatees is the only herd gaining 
in numbers. The east coast population 
is barely holding its own. Today there 
are perhaps 1200 manatees in Florida 
waters. One extreme cold spell on the 
Atlantic could reduce the number by 
half. But the major threat to manatees 
is the works of man — usually in the 
form of a motor propeller. 


TAXES (Cont) 

must be placed on small woodlots and 
other private lands which can be man- 
aged sensitively. The tax code must be 
changed to remove irresistible incen- 
tives for massive timber liquidations by 
the boom-and-bust clearcut industry, 
which was never really sustainable. 

The timber industry is counting on 
Oregon Senator Bob Packwood, Chair 
of the Senate Finance Committee, to 
modify the House-passed bill with their 
“wish list.” President Reagan has ex- 
pressed support for timber tax reform, 
but has promised to veto the final legis- 
lation if some provisions opposed by big 
business are not significantly changed 
in the Senate. (The tax reform bill, in- 
cluding parts effecting the timber indus- 
try, began as a Reagan bill. Rest as- 
sured, he pushed this for all the wrong 
reasons. Nevertheless, ironically, 
Reagan’s policies may hurt this industry 
which strongly supported him.) The bill, 
having passed the House and gone to 
the Senate, has lost its identity as a 
Reagan bill. The Democratic controlled 
House took tax reform for what the 
name really says, and decided to stick 
it to the rich. The House would have 
defeated the bill (after it got out of com- 
mittee) were it not for Reagan promis- 
ing Republicans in the House that he 
would veto it if the bill was not suffi- 
ciently modified in the Senate. Pack- 
wood says that the timber tax issue 
could be settled this spring, but could 
drag on until August. The Gramm/Rud- 
man bill helps us, as Congress is looking 
for ways to cut the budget and Reagan 
is trying to raise taxes by eliminating 
tax deductions. 

As always, the timber industry 
charges that changes in the timber tax 
laws will cause greater unemployment. 
In reality, our timber resources at any 


Most Florida manatees carry prop 
scars. Many manatees do not survive to 
show their wounds. Sometimes speed- 
ing boats separate mother and child. 
When this happens, the young die. The 
Alligator Pass dredging would encour- 
age bigger boats in the Suwannee savan- 
nah and the inevitable boat-manatee 
collisions. Manatees use the Suwannee 
for breeding and forage year-round, but 
there are more here in summer than in 
winter. The Suwannee grows aquatic 
plants of such quality that commercial 
collectors gather plants here and ship 
them to pet shops world wide. Man- 
atees like the plants, especially Hydrilla 
and Cabomba, both of which sometimes 
grow so thickly a boat can’t get through 
the mats. Manatees control these plants 
but there aren’t enough manatees, so 
the Department of Natural Resources 
(DNR) has air boats fitted with spray- 
ing equipment and herbicides. Unfortu- 
nately, we lack information on the ef- 
fects of these poisons on the plants or 
the animals which eat the plants. 

In 1985 the Corps of Engineers did 
not issue a permit and Alligator was not 
dredged, but SRA included the dredg- 
ing in its 1986 program. Recently, Audu- 
bon and Sierra Club have started mak- 
ing noises. Also, FWS wondered if the 
Corps would override a jeopardy opin- 
ion and issue a permit for SRA’s plans. 
Then, DNR, holding funds for the proj- 
ect, called a halt on plans. 

At the moment, it appears that Al- 
ligator Pass will not be dredged. But 
somehow the SRA managed to install 
channel markers. The effect of these 
markers will be to attract boaters into 
the pass. Manatees will be threatened 
by the increased boat traffic. So, it’s not 
a clean win for the environment. We 
hope to show that the markers are il- 
legal and must be removed. 

Meanwhile, toward the top of the 
river we have Occidental Chemical Com- 
pany mining phosphate near the Suwan- 
nee’s shores and dumping effluents into 
its tributaries. And we have real estate 
schemes at every bend in the river. The 
Suwannee River Water Mangement 
District (SRWMD, pronounced “Swear- 
mud") has responsibility for regulating 
development on the Suwannee and it is 
trying to keep septic run-off to a 
minimum while enforcing set-back and 
elevations guidelines for new construc- 
tion that require buildings to be above 
the 100-year level. The Suwannee is un- 
encumbered by any functional dams and 
when it floods it usually does it up big. 


one time, are finite — though we have 
treated them otherwise. Existing jobs 
still dependent on mining the remaining 
old growth forests will continue to de- 
cline regardless. Concern for the poten- 
tial loss of these jobs must be balanced 
with protection of many existing and 
potential jobs — in fishing, tourism, 
etc. — which are threatened by con- 
tinued over-cutting of forests. A more 
carefully managed forest will eventually 
provide new jobs in the timber industry 
itself. Furthermore, those who wish to 
maintain current subsidies fail to com- 
prehend the necessity for transition 
now, to adopt better forest practices 
and assure that the harvest rate for sec- 
ond growth forests is sustainable in the 
future. 

It is important that timber industry 
scare tactics not dissuade us from an 
opportunity to salvage forest policy in 
this country. Removing huge capital 
gains and Congressional appropriation 
subsidies during times of economic def- 
icits can only help stabilize the North- 
west economy and way of life. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to your 
US senators (US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510), particularly senators on 
the Senate Finance Committee, ask- 
ing them to support the timber tax 
reform measures. Tell liberal senators 
that voting for the timber tax portions 
of the bill is a vote for conservation, 
and is not a vote against reforestation, 
as the industry claims. Also, write to 
The Wilderness Society and Sierra 
Club and lobby them to lobby Con- 
gress to support eliminating the 
timber industry’s tax breaks. This is 
something the national groups are re- 
luctant to do. 

Wendell Wood is Vice President of the 
Oregon Natural Resources Council. 
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Lots a mile from the river are suddenly 
waterfront. But the real devastation 
comes as the new real estate owners cut 
the forest. We still have live oaks that 
are 300 to 400 years old, gorgeous laural 
oaks, huge magnolias and even ancient 
pines that the timber people somehow 
missed. Around here a forest where one 
type of tree is plainly ahead of all the 
others is called a “hammock.” The term 
comes from an Indian word meaning 
“tree island.” Near the Suwannee there 
are many oak hammocks and palm ham- 
mocks. As real estate progresses, the 
hammocks become hard to find. 

The state government has made ef- 
forts to preserve parts of the Suwannee. 
We have the 54,000 acre Lower Suwan- 
nee National Wildlife Refuge at the 
river’s mouth. The Feds and Georgia 


have parks at the headwaters. Swear- 
mud has an acquisition program, and 
has purchased “Big Shoals” — the 
Suwannee’s biggest stretch of white 
water. Governor Bob Graham has a 
Suwannee focus program .... 

We who live here in Florida’s Big 
Bend are well aware of how “good” we 
have it compared to most of Florida. We 
are sad, however, in the certainty of 
what lies ahead. 

George Griffin can be contacted in 
care of Suwannee Audubon Society ( do 
POB 6, Old Town, FL 32680) for those 
interested in working to preserve the 
Suwannee. 


’Way Up Upon 
The Snoqualmie 


by Geni P. Hawkins 

The North Fork of the Snoqualmie 
River in western Washington state runs 
through some of the most beautiful 
forested canyons left undeveloped in the 
Northwest. For many of us, it is a sacred 
place where we fish for rainbow and 
cutthroat and brown trout, for 
steelhead and bass; and watch dippers 
and harlequin ducks, hawks and owls 
and wrens. 

The trip to the river is not a pleasant 
drive, involving many miles of dusty log- 
ging roads through Weyerhaeuser clear- 
cuts. After the drive, one must hike 
through a clearcut to reach the forest. 
The clearcut is hot, dusty, filled with 
thorns and brambles and brush, not to 
mention garbage and shotgun shells. 
This part of the hike brings out the 
Weyerhaeuser-hater in us all. When one 
finally reaches the forest, the scene 
changes radically, as the forest is usu- 
ally uninhabited by human critters, but 
is full of birdsong, and deer, and little 
tree-dwelling critters. The forest, on a 
hot day, is often 10-20 degrees cooler 
than the surrounding clearcut. 

The city of Bellevue is a wealthy Yup- 
pie paradise on the shores of Lake 
Washington, across the lake from Seat- 
tle. Bellevue uses the North Fork of the 
Snoqualmie as a watershed, and re- 
cently proposed building a dam on the 
river for electricity production. The 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion (FERC), for once, had a brief 
period of rationality, as the license appli- 
cation for the dam has been rejected 
outright, instead of being delayed 60 to 


90 days to allow time to remedy deficien- 
cies in the application. According to 
local environmentalists, the application 
had more than 67 problems caught by 
FERC alone. 

Bellevue apparently, in the arrogance 
common to the wealthy and powerful, 
believed their application would be ap- 
proved no matter how sloppily done. 
The project is not dead, in spite of the 
rejection. There are many legislators 
anxious to win favor among the influ- 
ence-wielders of that community, and 
the city intends to appeal the FERC 
decision. Bellevue has shown, by draw- 
ing up as ill-considered a document as 
they presented to FERC, that the en- 
vironmental impacts of a dam on the 
sacred grounds of the North Fork mat- 
ter not a tinker’s damn to them. Support 
is needed from all friends of whitewater 
and scenic rivers to prevent the destruc- 
tion of this river. 

Should we lapse, and allow the con- 
struction of this dam to begin, the only 
recourse for those of us to whom this is 
a holy place will lie in drastic measures. 
Dam construction can be made econom- 
ically unfeasible by those of us who 
know the area well, and are not afraid 
to resort to guerrilla tactics. We hope 
FERC does not back down in usual 
wimpy fashion from their brave, if un- 
usual stand. The North Fork must not 
be allowed to die. 

Geni Hawkins has been an EF’.erfor 
a year, after having belonged to many 
other environmental groups and having 
“given them up in disgust at their con- 
ciliatory and increasingly conservative 
policies. ” 
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Pipeline Through Texas 


by Coyote 

The greatest grassroots environmen- 
tal issue in Texas history is stirring ten- 
sions from El Paso to Freeport. And it 
promises to draw environmnentalists’ 
ire for miles to the West: at least two 
1700-mile pipelines are proposed to 
carry over one million barrels of crude 
oil daily from California to refineries on 
the Gulf Coast of Texas. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, through its sub- 
sidiary, All-American Pipeline Com- 
pany, plans to pump 450,000 barrels per 
day of heated, highly pressurized, high 
sulfur oil from a tank farm at Emidio 
near Santa Barbara, to Texas. A com- 
pany known as Pacific Texas Pipeline 
Project plans to construct a 900,000 bar- 
rel per day crude pipe to cany oil from 
the Port of Los Angeles following 
roughly the route of the All-American 
pipe, to transfer terminals at Midland, 
Texas. The oil to be pumped through 
these pipes would come from Califor- 
nia’s Outer Continental Shelf and 
Alaska’s North Slope (via the Alyeska 
Pipeline). Ranchers in Texas are rising 
up to defend their land. Rumors abound 
that dynamite is selling well in this 
Texas Hill Country. 

Unbeknownst to Texas EF!, the BLM 
issued a Final EIS for the All-American 
project in January 1985. The pipeline 
was approved and a lease granted for 
thousands of acres of BLM lands over 
which this CRUDE monstrosity would 
pass. Not until the first week of 
November, when news of surveying ac- 
tivity on private lands became front 
page news in local papers, was the pub- 
lic made aware of the plans of the oil 
industry to build an effectual extension 
of the Alaska Pipeline through Texas. 
Texas EF! dug up information on the 
pipeline: It would cross the Condor Con- 
servation Area; pass through BLM 
WSAs and roadless areas in California, 
Arizona and New Mexico; run within 
two miles of Guadalupe Mountains Na- 
tional Park in Texas; and cross a number 
of large, flood-prone rivers and 
streams, including the Colorado (CA/ 
AZ) and the Pedernales (TX). Construc- 


by Juniper Berry 

Forty percent of Utah’s land is man- 
aged by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. This is Colorado Plateau country 
— high mesas, deep canyons, weath- 
ered sandstone, seeps and streams. 
BLM also administers desert valleys 
and mountain ranges characteristic of 
Great Basin topography. Remnants of 
Anasazi culture abound throughout the 
state. 

The 1976 Federal Land Management 
Policy Act required BLM to analyze its 
land for possible inclusion in the Wilder- 
ness System. By 1979, BLM had inven- 
t.oried all 22 million acres under its juris- 
diction in Utah. Any land not identified 
as a Wilderness Study Area (WSA) at 
this time was, presumably, lost to the 
Wilderness System for all time. 

Conservation groups thought impor- 
tant areas had been overlooked, and 
were incensed when then-Secretary of 
Interior James Watt dropped all parcels 
smaller than 5000 acres. Conser- 
vationists initiated appeals through 
bureaucratic channels and in the courts. 
Eventually, many areas in question 
were returned to WSA status. 

BLM finally studied 15% of its Utah 
holdings (3,231,327 acres) as 82 sepa- 
rate WSAs. In February, 1986, BLM 
published its Statewide Draft Environ- 
mental Impact Statement (DEIS). This 



tion is underway or has been completed 
along much of the route, including along 
1-10 in New Mexico, in California’s 
Mojave Desert and near McCamey in 
West Texas. Much of the Fish & Wildlife 
Service-designated critical habitat for 
the desert tortoise has been crossed. 
The vulnerable portion passing under 
the Colorado River has recently been 
completed. (Due to revisions in plans, 
the pipeline will not cross a Further 
Planning Area in the Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest nor the Kofa Wildlife Re- 
fuge, as we suggested it would in our 
last issue.) The Pacific Texas, or “Pac- 
Tex,” project is now undergoing prepa- 
ration of a Final EIS. The public com- 
ment period is officially closed, al- 
though comments received will be made 
part of the permanent file on the proj- 
ect. PacTex would cross many of the 
same environmentally sensitive areas 
that All-American would. 

A little background is useful to under- 
stand the situation: Interior secretary 
Donald Hodel is taking up James Watt’s 
battle against the Outer Continental 
Shelf. Watt leased the OCS in 1981, but 
a bipartisan agreement among mem- 
bers of the California Congressional de- 
legation imposed a moratorium on de- 
velopment of the leases. In November, 
a Congressional committee voted to end 
the moratorium, over objections of 
California Congresspersons. Hodel 
then announced that development 
would proceed “without delay.” 
Fullscale production is now expected to 
begin within 18 months. 

The worldwide drop in demand for 
petroleum is causing consternation 
among oil industry executives as prices 
and profits plummet. Texas oil re- 
fineries and petrochemical plants are 
operating far below capacity. Markets 
for North Slope Alaskan Crude' are 
going soft. Federal law' requires produc- 
ers to refine Alaskan oil in US re- 
fineries; there is little refining capabil- 
ity for this crude on the West Coast, so 
the solution is to ship Alaskan crude to 
Texas, where it can be refined in exist- 
ing refineries. The only hitch: it must 
be moved across 1700 miles of desert, 


DEIS recommends 1,892,402 acres (all 
or parts of 58 WSAs) as Wilderness. 
The DEIS is contained in seven hefty 
volumes. It does not explain why entire 
WSAs, and portions of WSAs, have 
been eliminated. BLM will point to ab- 
sences of significant wilderness qual- 
ities. BLM may also point to its unique 
“Scenic Quality” rating system, 
w'hereby it has determined w'hether a 
given place is unusual, usual, or down- 
right ugly. Many areas which merit Wil- 
derness protection have been dropped 
because of conflicts with potential de- 
velopment. 

The DEIS comment period lasts until 
June 15. There will be 16 public hearings 
during one week in May, mostly in small 
rural towns where sentiment strongly 
opposes Wilderness. Next, BLM will 
send a final EIS to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who must make his recom- 
mendation to the President by October, 
1991; within two more years, the Presi- 
dent will make a recommendation to 
Congress, which has final authority to 
release or designate Wilderness. In the 
meantime, WSAs are supposed to be 
managed so as not to degrade their Wil- 
derness value. 

It is crucial that citizens from every 
state provide written comment, or 
speak at public hearings. Let BLM 
know that you will not compromise. 
Read the DEIS well, for BLM can ig- 
nore any criticisms not specific to the 
facts of the DEIS. 

Was your favorite WSA recommended 
for return to multiple use, or a comer 
of it lopped off when BLM recom- 
mended “partial wilderness?” Are there 
discrepancies between new WSA maps, 
and the original WSA boundary maps? 
Why has BLM “studied” only three mil- 
lion acres, when so much more of Utah 
is de facto wilderness of the finest kind? 
Is BLM protecting WSAs against van- 
dalism, road-building, mineral explora- 
tion, or water development? 


mountains and rivers; or else it must be 
transported by tanker to the Panama 
Canal, transshipped to the Carribbean 
Sea, then carried by tanker back to the 
States. Exxon Corporation is opposed 
to the pipeline because, it says, tanker 
transport is environmentallly safer than 
transport by pipeline. 

The big issue in Texas is water: The 
Edwards and Glen Rose Aquifers in 
Central Texas, near Austin, are located 
in limestone areas with rapid population 
growth rates. Many people depend on 
these “sole-source” drinking water 
aquifers. The pipeline would be laid into 
a blasted trench, three to eight feet 
deep, then covered with fill. Already 
one construction quality control super- 
visor quit his job because of ir- 
regularities in the pipe. Travis County 
has filed suit to stop the company from 
proceeding with construction, but it is 
uncertain whether the county will be 
successful since the company is imbued 
by Texas law with the power of eminent 
domain. Ranchers in this area are in- 
censed. Direct action, violent and non- 
violent, has been sworn against the 
Goodyear/All-American Pipeline to 
stop the project. 

Due to the inadequacy of the EIS for 
the All-American pipe, Texas Represen- 
tative Jake Pickle has asked BLM direc- 
tor Bob Burford for a new EIS. The 
BLM should require a new EIS since 
the original EIS only covers the pipeline 
as far as McCamey in West Texas yet 
the pipe will go all the way to the Gulf. 
Evidence suggests that the BLM knew 
the pipe would go to the Gulf before 
they did the EIS. The BLM is avoiding 
a new EIS on the grounds that the pipe 
beyond McCamey will not cross BLM 
land. The BLM is calling this portion of 
the pipe a separate intrastate pipeline. 

Clearly, the EIS was presented to the 
public in an insidious way. The BLM 
permitted All-American, and is permit- 
ting PacTex, to declare that the pipeline 
will end in West Texas, and that the oil 
is to be shipped through existing 
pipelines to the Gulf from there. By 
doing this, the companies may avoid 
doing environmental studies on the ef- 


Send requests for DEIS, and written 
comment by June 15 to: Wilderness 
Studies (U-933), BLM, Utah State Of- 
fice, 324 South State St., Suite 301, 
SLC, UT 84111-2303. For further info, 
contact: Dr. Gregory Thayn, EIS Team 
Leader, 801-524-3135. 

Public Hearing Schedule for DEIS 
(all hearings at 7 PM): 

May 7, 7 PM, Vernal, BLM, 170 S 500 E 
May 7, Provo, Courtroom 310, Utah 
County Bldg., 51 S Univ. Ave. 

May 7, Escalante, Highschool lunch 
room, 70 N 1st West 
May 7, Montieello, Monticello High- 
school Auditorium, 164 S 200 W 
May 8, Tooele, 3rd Floor, County Court 
47 S Main 

May 8, Kanab, Kane County Court- 
house, 70 N Main 


fects of building high volume pipelines 
across sole-source drinking water aquif- 
ers. They also expected to avoid the 
problem of arousing the ire of environ- 
mentally-conscious people in the Austin 
area. The BLM and their partners, the 
oil companies, were not prepared for 
the reaction they are receiving: demon- 
strations at Goodyear Service Centers; 
a rally against the pipeline at Southwest 
Texas State University, where the 
Blimp was tarred-and-feathered; an 
EF! Austin public meeting at which 
State Senator Gonzalo Barrientos told 
the crowd that he was “happy to be in 
full support of Earth First!” in opposing 
the pipeline, and the first public hearing 
the Texas Railroad Commission ever 
held, where over two hundred protes- 
ters attended, mostly elderly people, 
some wearing Silent Agitators. Yet sur- 
veying continues .... 

You can help stop this pipeline, 
especially if you live in California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, or Texas. Write 
your Representatives in Congress say- 
ing that the BLM’s EIS is inadequate 
for the All-American Pipeline, i.e., 
that the BLM allowed deliberate “seg- 
menting” of the project so that the 
company would get an operating per- 
mit from the government without 
delay. Ask for a copy of the EIS (both 
Draft and Final) for the Celeron-All- 
American Pipeline (Celeron is a Getty 
Oil subsididary which is building the 
California portion of the project; 
EF!ers with Getty in their area may 
want to protest to Getty) and a copy 
of the PacTex EIS. Address inquiries 
to: Bureau of Land Management, 
California State Office, 2800 Cottage 
Way, Sacramento, CA 95825. Also 
write to BLM Director Bob Burford, 
BLM, Washington, DC 20240 and de- 
mand that he reverse his decision to 
allow pipeline construction to proceed 
without ordering full environmental 
study, as required under NEPA, of the 
segment of the project between 
McCamey and Freeport, TX. 

We are organizing demonstrations 
in Texas, and would like to coordinate 
a series of demonstrations that would 
be held in towns all along the pipeline. 
Contact EF! Austin for ideas and plan- 
ning at: POB 7292, University Sta- 
tion, Austin, TX 78713. Boycott 
Goodyear and Getty products! 


May 13, Ogden, Roland Perry Choral 
Room, Browning Performing Arts 
Center, Weber State, 3750 Harrison 
May 13, Cedar City, BLM, 1579 N Main 
May 13, Loa, Community Center, one 
block W of Courthouse 
May 13, Price, Carbon County Court- 
house, 200 E Main 

May 14, Logan, Mountain Fuel Au- 
ditorium, 45 E 200 N 
May 14, St. George, County Admin. 
Bldg. , 197 E Tabernacle 
May 14, Delta, Delta Highschool Au- 
ditorium, 50 S 300 N 
May 14, Castle Dale, Emery County 
Courthouse 

May 15, 2 PM and 7 PM, Salt Lake City, 
Suite E, Salt Palace, 100 South West 
Temple 

Juniper Berry is a leading ecologist 
and editor of a fine women’s periodical, 
who chooses to remain anonymous. 

The Earth First! Utah BLM wilder- 
ness proposal was in the Mabon 1985 
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May 8, Moab, Grand Co. Community issue and will be run again in the May 
Center, Old Legion Bldg. , 500 E 100 N 7, 1986 issue. 



Over 100 Earth First.'ers and others opposed mountain lion sport hunting at a March 7 
California Dept, of Game & Fish hearing in Sacramento. Photo by David Cross. 

— , 


UTAH: BLM Wilderness 





The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for 
the international Earth First! movement. It is divided 
into three sections: 1 ) National EF! offices in the United 
States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chap* 
ters or (Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as 
yet no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming 
active with the Earth First! mwement. contact the folks 
listed for your area. If no one is listed for your area and 
you would like to be listed as an Earth First! contact, get 
in touch with our local group co-ordinator. Hob haspar. 
FOB 37. (lien Haven. Wl 53810(598 >794-2373. to he listed. 

Contacts listed here should check their listing for accu- 
racy and make any corrections to Bob Kaspar. If your 
phone number is not listed here, please send it to Boh. 

Earth First! Tin Rinficnl Eariitnitnnilul Journal i.- an 
nulepeiuleni entity within the international Earth First! 
movement, and is not the newsletter of the Earth Kirst ! 
movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth 
First !eis around the world. This directory is provided as a 
service to indej>endenl EF! gi-oujjs. 

EARTH FIRST! JOFR.WL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(H02W22-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 80 

.Moah, I T 84532 

LOCAL GROUP CO-OKI) 

Boh Kaspar 
POB 37 

Glen Haven. Wl 53810 
(008)794-2373 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB S3 

Canyon, CA 94510 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 7572 

.Missoula, MT 59807 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 308. Lismorc 
New South Wales 2180 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

012 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
21-1 

Tanaka-kata 
Kyoto, Japan 
t 075 Hi 13-2090 

LOCAL GROUPS 

SE ALASKA EARTH FIRST! 

Bov 211155 
Auke Bay, AK 99821 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

John Davis 
POB 5871 
Tucson. AZ 85703 
(002)022-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
Oak Creek Star Rt. 

POB 14 

Flagstaff, AZ 80001 
(002)771-8001 

Grisle 
POB 1525 
Prescott. AZ 80302 

Jimmy G. Scharnack 
5725 N Sth PI #29 
Phoenix. AZ 8501 1 
(002)200-2893 

Quanna 

102 W. Palomino #271 
( handler. AZ 85217 
(002)920-2208 

(AU FORMA EARTH FIRST! (I HOFFS 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 

East Bay 
Karen Pickett 
POB S3 

Canyon. ( A 91510 
( 115)370-7329/518-2220 

Marin County 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 91930 
( 115)150-7133 

Santa Cruz 
Dennis P. Dune 
c/o POB 051 
fapitola. CA 95010 
( IDS) 125-3805 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
Box 3SA 
Cohasset Stage 
Chico. CA 95920 
(010)315-1710 

MENDOCINO EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits. CA 95190 
(707)459-1715 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 

Bill Curless 
1500 Riwr Rd. 

Oakdale, CA 95301 
(209)817-8427 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EF! 

Santa Barbara 
Roland Knapp 
0009 Sabado Tarde #B 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)085-3830 

San Diego 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(019)942-8009 

San Diego State U 
Ron Schneider 
c/o Intersection House 
5717 Linda Paseo 
San Diego. CA 92115 
(019)582-4203 message 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 

Dave Lucas & Kathy Hands 
Box 241 

Boulder, CO 80300 
(303)449-4048 


Scott Sala 
171 S. Clarkson 
Denver, CO 80209 
(303)778-7388 

Boh Lewis 
Box 2190 
Aspen, CO 81011 
(303)925-2832 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Ronnie Hawkins 
10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville, FL 32008 
(904)495-9203 

KANSAS EARTH FIRST! 

Charlotte Neyland 
013 Elm 

Coffeyville, KS 07337 

I). Rail 
020 Maine 
Lawrence, KS 00044 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Box 087 

South Harpswell, ME 0-1079 

MASSACHUSETTS EARTH FIRST! 
Craig Stehr 
POB 814 

Cambridge, MA 02139 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 

Barb & Gary Steele 
Rt. 1, Box 44K 
St. Ignatius, MT 59805 
( 400)745-3212 

Randall Gloege 
343 North Rimroad 
Billings, MT 59102 
(400)250-0905 

Mike Bond 
10320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(400)703-4507 

Rose Zeehman 
POB 022 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(400)258-0014 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)520-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
<505)873-0299 

Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)024-2850 

Andrew Main 
522 Halona 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)982-0480 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(210)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(210)338-3589 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 005 

Joseph, OR 97840 
(503)432-1015 

Steve Marsden 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503)474-0259 

Melinda Lee 
Rt. 3 Box 157A 
Sherwood. OR 97140 
(503)028-2814 

MaryBeth Nearing 
POB 1083 

Corvallis, OR 97339 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 

David Orr 
819 E. 31st 
Austin, TX 78705 
(512)477-7100/470-7905 

Gatlin Mitchell 
1730 0th Ave. 

Ft. Worth. TX 70110 

Sedge Simmons 
1503 Bissonnet #00 
Houston, TX 77005 
(713)529-7090 

V 1RGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-0983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95310 
Seattle, WA 98145 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2100 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 


Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)074-4795 

LOCAL CONTACTS 


ARKANSAS 
Feels the Wind 
Rte 1 

Jasper, AR 72041 

CALIFORNIA 
Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8130 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 


COLORADO 
Heavy Duty 
720 1/2 Duclo 
Manitou Springs. CO 808 
(303)085-1778 

DISTRICT OK <:OI.IIMHI A| 
Tfcrry J. Harris 
108 North .Adams St. 
Rockville. Ml) 20850 
<301)702-1312 

GEORGIA 
Dennis Stansell 
15 Liberty St. 

Gainesville, GA •*0501 
(404)530-9009 

HAWAII 
Kamahine 
POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 90808 
(808)531-0375 

IDAHO 
CW Pomeroy 
Box 1705 

Kelchum, 11)83340 
IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 107 
Stuart, IA 50250 
(515)743-0509 

Jennifer L. Baum-Noah 
1003 Arlington Ave. #1 
Davenport, 1A 52803 
(319)322-0541 

KENTUCKY 
Rev. A.H. Feldman 
Middle of the Rainbow 
Tompkinsville, KY 42107 

Pete Ayers 

Rt 1, Box 355- E 

E. Bemstadt, KY 40729 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, Ml) 21209 
(301 ) 307-8855 

MISSISSIPPI 
DC Harvill 
1217 Longo St 
Waveland, MS 39570 

Daniel Conner 
Box 1904 

University,. MS 38077 
(001)232-5140 

MINNESOTA 
Bob Kuhlberg 
410 1/2 S. Front #4 
Mankato, MN 50001 
(507)387-0800 

No More Bull 

1015 E. Superior St. #9 

Duluth, MN 55812 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1304 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 05804 
(417)882-2947 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill Chamberlain 
RR 1, Box 225 
Alstead Center, NH 03002 

NEW YORK CITY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07070 
(201 )507-0528 

NEW YORK 
Mike Rubin 
Box 187 

Lake Placid, NY 12940 
(518)523-2022 

Francis Scott 
RD #1, Box 585 
Gowanda, NY 14070 
(710)532-3818 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Wes Carpenter 
1318 W. Florida St. 
Greensboro, NC 27403 

OKLAHOMA 
Forrest L. Johnson 
1402 Rebecca Lane 
Norman, OK 73009 
(405)304-3555/325-5513 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
POB 05 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(015)850-3075 

VERMONT 

Jay Moore & Brian Toklar 
POB 04 

Adamant, VT 05040 
(802)454-8023/454-7345 

WEST VIRGINIA 
JR Spruce 
Box 222-A. RR 1 
Ridgeley. WV 20753 
(304)738-2212 

WISCONSIN 
Bob Kaspar 
POB 37 

Glen Haven. Wl 53810 
(008)794-2373 

Hank Bruse 

548A Honeysuckle Lane 

Madison, Wl 53713 







Cheyenne Bottoms. Photo by Charlotte Neyland. 


Cheyenne Bottoms 


by Charlotte A. Neyland 

One of the nation’s most important 
managed wetlands is drying up. Pre- 
sently the migation habitat for some 
600,000 ducks, 40,000 geese and mil- 
lions of shorebirds, Cheyenne Bottoms 
in central Kansas is facing the danger 
many wildlife habitat areas face: that of 
non-existence. 

A natural depression of about sixty- 
four square miles in the heart of Kansas, 

Cheyenne Bottoms is the largest in- 
terior marshland in the US. It has been 
the major stopover for migrating water- 
birds for centuries. The Bottoms was 
originally dependent on rainfall and 
runoff to keep the water level adequate 
for nesting and migrating birds. In the 
1950s, a small dam was built on the Ar- 
kansas River to divert water to the Bot- 
toms via a 23-mile canal and an existing 
creek bed. Dikes were built to create a 
five-pool permanent marsh of 12,290 
acres. Water movement systems al- 
lowed for management of the wetland. 

Today, less than 10% of the water 
from the Arkansas River is coming to 
the Bottoms. Why? According to a Kan- 
sas Geological Survey, increased irriga- 
tion and land treatment practices that 

ATTENTION EARTH FIRSTERS! 
Montana EF! in conjunction with the 
EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force is staging 
a MAJOR ACTION in Yellowstone 
early this summer. Your bodies, minds 
and $ are needed to ensure that this 
CRITICAL issue receives nationwide 
publicity. Yellowstone grizzlies are 
counting on your help so do us a favor 
up here in Big Sky country and 
LIVELY UP YOURSELF for a high 
profile, high impact ACTION! Mes- 
sages, ideas and money in the form of 
a check can be sent to: Jake Kreilick, 
228 S. 3rd W. , Missoula, MT 59801 (406- 
549-0346). 


retain rainfall are two probable causes 
of the river’s decline. Adequate water 
in the Bottoms will require reliable 
sources of water and improved manage- 
ment of storing and handling of the 
water coming into the Bottoms. 

In 1985 a feasibility study was in- 
itiated to find ways to restore Cheyenne 
Bottoms. This year, with less than half 
the work yet to complete, the governor 
of Kansas recommended that funds for 
the study come solely from revenue 
earned by the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. There will not be enough money 
in their budget to allow for the study’s 
completion. If this recommendation 
passes, the study is doomed to die. The 
funding formula needed to complete the 
study is as follows: $30,000 from Fish 
and Game fee fund; $5000 from the non- 
game wildlife fund; $25,000 from gen- 
eral revenues; for a total fiscal year 1987 
appropriation of $60,000. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Sena- 
tors Merrill Werts and Paul Feleciano, 
Capitol Bldg., Topeka, KS 66612, ask- 
ing them to support the funding for- 
mula above. Tell them why you want 
the wetland saved. Send a copy of your 
letter to Charlotte Neyland, 2019 Polk, 
Great Bend, KS 67530. Please send a 
copy of your reply also. Mark the en- 
velope - “Save the Bottoms!” 


Foreman to Speak at 
Texas Pow Wow 

POW WOW 86, the 7th annual 
gathering of hundreds of Texans to 
celebrate our state’s diverse natural 
history, will take place on April 12-13 
at Turkey Hill Wilderness. Nature lov- 
ers from around the state will gather 
in one of our few remaining wilder- 
nesses to learn about our vanishing 
heritage. 

Since 1985, Texans have had five 
established Wilderness Areas in our 
National Forests. Turkey Hill Wilder- 
ness, located east of Lufkin near the 
Sam Rayburn Reservoir in Angelina 
National Forest, is of special signifi- 
cance with its endangered plant com- 
munity, longleaf pine and upland 
parkland. From the pine parkland 
near the road, the Wilderness slopes 
downward to an old growth oak- 
hickory forest along Turkey Creek. 
This 6200 acre Wilderness is located 
on the Cook Mountain geologic for- 
mation and features nationally rare 
Nutmeg hickory, as well as Texas 
rarities such as Indian pink, short- 
stemmed iris, and a 30-foot sub- 
canopy of pawpaw. 

This year’s POW WOW program on 
Saturday afternoon features an ap- 
pearance by Earth First!er Dave Fore- 
man as well as Texas Congressman 
Steve Bartlett. Bill Oliver, ever more 
renowned wilderness songster and 
hero of the EF! movement, and the 
Banded Geckos, a folk and outdoor 
combo, will deliver their latest songs. 
Numerous Earth Firstiers will attend 
the POW WOW, including Coyote and 
the Austin EF! gang. Indeed, the 
POW WOW will be a mini Texas Earth 
First! rendezvous, so plan on being 
there, April 12-13. 

For more information, contact 
Texas Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 5526 Dyer #111, Dallas, TX 
75206. 


EF! GRIZZLY BEAR 
TASK FORCE FORMS 

The Earth First! Grizzly Bear Task 
Force is now functioning with a post 
office box and bank account. We need 
your energy, ideas, participation and 
money. All contributions will be spent 
on action to protect the grizzly and 
her habitat. Make checks out to EF! 
Grizzly Bear Tbsk Force. Contact us 

"59807 7572 ’ Missoula MT 

NEW MEXICO, 
MASSACHUSETTS AND 
OHIO EF! GROUPS FORM 

Active Earth First! groups have 
formed this winter in New Mexico, 
Massachusetts and Ohio. In New 
Mexico, a dozen EF!ers met with the 
Tucson crew in the Cedar Mountains 
BLM Wilderness Study Area in Feb- 
ruary to discuss formation of an active 
EF! group and a variety of issues. Fol- 
lowing Dave Foreman’s speech in 
Cleveland in January, an EF! group 
has formed there and is in touch with 
EFIers in Akron. Several campaigns 
are being planned. Since Bay Area EF! 
activist Craig Stehr moved to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, this winter, 
several EF! meetings have occurred. 
To contact any of these new EF! 
groups see the Earth First! Directory. 
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1986 ROUND 
RIVER 

RENDEZVOUS 
NORTH FORK 
BIG LOST RIVER 
CH ALLIS 
NATIONAL 
FOREST 
IDAHO 

JUNE 29 TO JULY 
6, 1986 

RRR MUSIC BY: 

* Johnny Sagebrush 
*BilI Oliver 
*Jonathon Richman 
*Greg Keeler 
* Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 
*Cecelia Ostrow 

*Others to be announced! 

RRR WORKSHOPS 

*Deep Ecology 
with Bill Devall 

*Earth Rituals with Dolores 
LaChapelle 
*Rainforests 
^Grizzly Bears 
*Acid Rain 
*Local EF! Groups 
*Fundraising 
*Direct Action 
*Guerrilla Theater 

*Forest Planning/National 
Forests 

*EF! Wilderness Preserves 
*Bioregionalism 
*BLM issues 

*Animal Costume Making 

*Grazing with Denzel & 
Nancy Ferguson 
*Wild Rivers 

*Redneck Women’s Caucus 

* Treeclimbing with Doug Fir 

* Paper Monkeywrenching 

with Jasper Carlton 
^Environmental 
Eurythmics with Jeri 
McAndrews 
'And more! 

RRR SPEAKERS 
AND POETS 

*Gary Snyder 
*Dave Foreman 
*Howie Wolke 
*Jeri McAndrews 
*Marcy Willow 
* Jasper Carlton 
*Lone Wolf Circles 
*Ned Fritz 

*More to be announced! 



w 'Pt£A0 Mi 


Edward. Abbey spoke to over 
in Tucson, AZ, on February 
performed music, Lone Wolf 
Foreman ranted and raved. 


Round River 
Rendezvous ’86 

The Sawtooth crags are mighty 
snags. 

Their crests rise up like spires. 

The air is thin where goats have 
been, 

And their peaks are full of liars. 

The ’86 RRR is coming together 
beautifully. Workshops, hikes, musi- 
cians, speakers, ride coordinators, 
all kinds of things are being taken 
care of by all you EFIers out there. 

Just one more crucial thing, the 
most important of all, you all come! 

There’s maybe one more thing we 
could do: How about kegs instead of 
6-packs? It’d be cheaper, more 
ecological. What do folks think of 
this idea? Anyone want to take care 
of this? 

See you at the Rendezvous! 


CARPOOL 

COORDINATORS 

National — Bob Kaspar 
POB 37 

Glen Haven, WI 53810 
(608)794-2373 


Colorado — Luke & Kathy 
Box 241, Boulder CO 80306 
(303)449-4048 

Montana — Gary Steele 
Rt 1, Box 44K, St. Ignatius, MT 
59865 

(406)745-3212 


Northeast California — Michelle 
Miller 

Box 38A, Cohasset Stage 
Chico, CA 95926 (916)345-4746 


Arizona — Helen Wilson 
Rt 14, Box 488H 
Tucson, AZ 85743 
(602)744-3215 


Grisle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Missouri — Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65805 
(417)882-2947 



Art Goodtimes at ’85 RRR . 
Photo by Mike Stabler. 


New York — G. Mark Bromley 
c/o Manitoga 

Hudson River Nature Center 
Garrison, NY 10524 

New Mexico — Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 

or contact your local EF! group or 
contact 

MORE CARPOOL 
COORDINATORS ARE 
NEEDED! PLEASE CONTACT 
BOB KASPAR IF YOU’D LIKE 
TO HELP IN YOUR AREA. 

More speakers, musicians, and 
poets will be confirmed and an- 
nounced in the Beltane issue 
along with a map to the RRR site 
and the schedule for the week. 


Iowa — Jennifer Baum-Noah 
1003 Arlington Ave. #1 
Davenport, IA 52803 
(319)322-0541 r 


A Letter to Canada 



300 people at the EF! rally 
6. Katie Lee .and Bill Oliver 
Circles read poetry, and Dave 
Photo by Coyote. 


by Travis T. Calamity 

Bureaucrats perceive borders as 
realities. A bioregionalist, however, 
should know no border, should recog- 
nize no distinctions imposed upon the 
Earth that nurtures us by those who 
wish to define areas of ownership and 
control. To recognize these artificial di- 
visions is to divide our own strength. 
We here in Washington and Oregon feel 
the scars dug into British Columbia, 
and we know that our friends to the 
north cringe to the vibrations of 
machines in the Cascades, Olympics, 
the Kettle Range and others. 

The battles for the Queen Charlottes, 
Vancouver Island, and the Stein are 
part of the same war we fight here for 
the Middle Santiam and the Dark Di- 
vide. The connection goes beyond even 
our movement and our perceptions of 
Earth as a whole. The subject of inter- 
national markets and imports is assum- 
ing an increasingly important role in the 
fates of forests in all areas. We must be 
sensitive to the possibility that a tree 
saved here, will mean a tree cut there; 
and we must work to unify our move- 
ment, transcending artificial bound- 
aries to resist short-sighted forest prac- 
tices everywhere. 


I feel pain that I am not actively par- 
ticipating in the actions to save Meares 
Island or South Moresby, even in a dif- 
ferent way than I wish I could help in 
Australia or Central America or the wil- 
derness battles in Texas. BC and the 
Northwest. US share a biome, the his- 
tory is common, the genetics are practi- 
cally the same. One could hike through 
watershed after watershed, from North- 
ern California to Southeastern Alaska, 
and recognize a chain unbroken, except 
for the meddlings of a single species. It 
is now this single species which must 
form another chain unbroken in order 
to save what is left. The realities of dis- 
tances and obligations may often pre- 
clude the involvement we would like to 
have. But it is imperative that we keep 
lines of communication and support (fi- 
nancially and bodily when possible) be- 
tween us. Effective networking may 
mean the difference in whether we save 
the old growth and wilderness for those 
who need it most (the residents) or end 
up playing a game of push-me-pull-you 
across human borders. 

We Earth First !ers in the Seattle area 
want to be kept informed of needs and 
progress in the campaigns in BC. Any- 
body who would like to be a contact can 
reach us at 206-522-8000; or POB 95316, 
Seattle, WA 98145 (George Draffan). 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


by Australopithecus 


1 V 


Abyssus Croakus Poisons Scientist 

A leading expert on hummingbirds, 
Augusto Ruschi, recently began to die 
after handling poisonous frogs in the 
Amazon jungle. The native Indians of 
the federal territory of Amapa know not 
to touch these frogs, and attempted to 
heal the hapless ornithologist by using- 
traditional shamanistic healing rituals. 
We don’t know what came of these heal- 
ing attempts; if you have such informa- 
tion, send to the Tucson EF! office. 


Charlie Reports Threat of Land Swap 

The indefatigable Charlie Watson of 
NORA (Nevada Outdoor Recreation As- 
sociation) describes in his latest news- 
letter a current attempt by Aerojet- 
General Corporation to arrange a 
38,400 acre military land swap in south- 
east Nevada. Aerojet wants land for a 
rocket engine test and development 
facility. The acreage that Aerojet seeks 
is public land at Coyote Springs, which 
is in the area of three spectacular Wil- 
derness Study Areas — Delamar Range 
WSA, Arrow Canyon Range WSA, and 
Meadow Valley Range WSA. Other roc- 
ket test sites in the West — Rocketdyne 
in San Fernando Valley, California; Aer- 
ojet-General in Sacramento; and Mar- 
tin-Marietta in Denver — now face se- 
vere ecological problems including 
hazardous wastes. 


Storms Prove Freddies Wrong 

Ecologists’ claims have been con- 
firmed by Mother Nature in Idaho, 
southeast Washington, northeast Ore- 
gon and western Montana since the 
major storms of February. Massive land 
slides and slumping problems are occur- 
ring on the St. Joe River, the Weizer 
River and its tributaries, the South 
Fork of the Payette, South Fork of the 
Salmon, and Middle and South Forks of 
the Boise. It is a repeat of the massive 
watershed damage that occurred in 
1964. The Forest Service claims that 
this has not happened in the last 100 
years, yet actually this is the sixth such 
occurrence in 21 yeai’s. This is a good 
opportunity for ecologists to point out 
gross mismanagement of our National 
Forests by the Freddies and logging in- 
dustries. Idaho conservationists in par- 
ticular should awake from their slumber 
and use these facts to force reforms in 
the Forest Service. 


Radicals Sabotage Japanese 
Railways 

Last November 29, radicals brought 
much of the state-owned Japanese Na- 
tional Railways system to a halt by at- 
tacking the railway in 34 places, mostly 
in Tokyo. They stopped trains for a day 
on 24 lines, thereby upsetting the travel 
plans of 18 million commuters. The 
saboteurs used weapons, including fire- 
bombs, but most of their success re- 
sulted from their severing of electronic 
cables which' direct the trains. A 


Meanwhile, Charlie also reports in 
his newsletter that the Concerned 
Rural Nevadans succeeded in using the 
infamous 1872 Mining Law for environ- 
mental ends. They have filed “placer 
mining claims on the Navy’s illegal 
‘Bravo 20’ bombing range.” 

Persons wanting more information on 
these and other issues in the West’s 
most underrated state can obtain Char- 
lie’s provocative newsletter by sending 
$15 to NORA, POB 1245, Carson City, 
NV 89702 (702-883-1169). 


Quebec Maples Threatened by Strip 
Mine 

In Phillipsburg, eastern Quebec, 85 
acres of some of the oldest sugarbush 
maples in the province are threatened 
by a proposed limestone stripmine. 
Local farmers are trying to prevent Les 
Produits Calcaires de Bedfordirom 
clearcutting the 200-400 year-old 
maples and mining the unspoiled land. 
The company must gain approval from 
the Commission de protection du ter- 


Japanese criminal specialist noted the 
significance of this blow to Japan’s tech- 
nological society: “Without using great 
physical power, it is now possible to 
threaten the entire mechanism of the 
city.” Japan’s Prime Minister Nakasone 
was particularly outraged by the “evil 
acts” because he plans to host a meeting 
of Western leaders in Tokyo in May, and 
he fears what might happen if, at that 
time, transportation or overseas com- 


BC Black Bear Kills Surveyor 

A mid-sized male black bear charged 
three men surveying an area 20 miles 
south of Fort Nelson, British Columbia. 
The men escaped up a tree but 24-year 
old G. Ray fell and was quickly dealt a 
grisly death by the bear. Sadly, one of 
Ray’s partners then summoned a 
helicopter pilot, who shot and killed the 
bear. 


ritoire agricole du Quebec — Quebec’s 
farmland zoning board — to cut trees 
and mine, so it is not too late to stop 
the project. The company would sell the 
limestone as a powder for industrial 
uses; the pulp-and-paper industry is 
Quebec’s largest limestone purchaser. 
For information on how to help save the 
maples, contact: Rosemary Sullivan, Pi- 
geon Hill Bruideen, Ave. Arc en Ciel, 
St. Armand, P.Q. JOJ 1T0 CANADA. 


munications networks are attacked. 

This was the saboteurs’ most success- 
ful attack against technology to date. 
They simply lifted lids of concrete 
trenches containing cables and used 
heavy-duty shears to sever the cables. 
They also used a radio transmitter to 
jam police communications. Previous 
cable-chopping by these saboteurs had 
briefly halted air traffic at New Tokyo 
International Airport (1978) and dis- 
rupted trains (1982). 

The potential chaos that such 
saboteurs can do in a high-tech society 
is becoming even greater as optical fib- 
ers replace conventional metal cable 
lines in communications systems. In 
Japan, a single fiber may handle 5700 
telephone calls; a single cut can stop 
5700 telephone calls. 

Timber Smuggled from Paraguay to 
Brazil 

Paraguay, renowned as a smugglers’ 
haven, is losing its forests to the illegal 
timber trade between Paraguay and 
Brazil. El Diario reported that between 
August 22 and September 8, 639 trucks 
carrying 9585 cubic meters of timber 
from Paraguay crossed the 400 kilome- 
ter border between Paraguay and 
Brazil. The Servicio Forestal Nacional 
claims that it cannot stop the illegal 
trade “because a large trade is permit- 
ted in the region . . . We cannot keep 
track of all traders to see whether their 
product is contraband or not.” 

Ecologists Affect Forest Plans 

The Forest Plan for West Virginia’s 
Monongahela has been made less terri- 
ble due to the efforts of Eastern 
ecologists. The Freddies received so 
many comments from environmen- 
talists on their nauseating Draft Forest 
Plan that they have modified the de- 
structive goals they had set. There will 
be less roadbuilding, more public input 
on coal mining leases, less conversion 
of mixed forests to pine forests, and 
rather than “increasing timber volume 
four times [!!!!] in the next 50 years, the 
cut will stabilize at about the current 
level.” 
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Alaska Plans to Log Interior 

Alaska’s governor Bill Sheffield and 
state forester John Sturgeon have both 
voiced their intentions to see Alaska’s 
Interior forests felled for export to 
Japan to raise money for the state. Ac- 
cording to Alaska magazine, of Alaska’s 
28 million acres of commercial timbex-, 
22 million are in the Interior. The re- 
mainder is in Southeast Alaska on fed- 
eral land (the Tongass National Forest) 
so the state gains little money fi'om sale 
of this timber. 

Smurfs Aid Entry to Parks 

California’s Department of Parks and 
Recreation has joined General Foods 
Corporation, which makes Post cereals, 
in a campaign to attract youngsters to 
California’s “underused” state parks. 
Box tops from Post Fruit Pebbles, 
Cocoa Pebbles, Smurf-Berry Crunch 
and other such sugar delights can be 
used to obtain a state parks guidebook 
and free or reduced admission to parks. 
Governor Deukmejian supports this ef- 
fort to promote refined sugar and parks. 

Gold Miners Invade Brazilian Forests 

In its January bulletin, Survival In- 
ternational (29 Craven St., London 
WC2N 5NT, ENGLAND) reports that 
“the 18,000 Indians of the Upper Rio 
Negro in the north west Amazon have 
been caught up in a violent struggle 
over the gold on their lands. ” They have 
been invaded by prospectors since 1982 
and, more recently, by three multina- 
tionals. The pi'ospectors and the multi- 
nationals are wreaking havoc on the 
rainforests and on the Indians’ cultures. 
The multinationals have employed a pri- 
vate security firm, Sacopa, which has 
backing from Brazil’s army and police, 
to force Indians to yield their lands. The 
Indians, largely members of the Maku 
and Tukano groups, have appealed for 
international help. We should write to 
Brazil’s president and ask that he stop 
this invasion of Brazilian natives’ land. 
Write: Exmo. Sr. Jose Samey, Pres- 
idente da Republica,. Palacio do Plan- 
alto, 70000 Brasilia DF, BRAZIL. 


WISE Reports Dutch Action 

“On 15 January 1986, anti-nuclear ac- 
tivists succeeded in occupying a vital 
electricity coupling station in Ens in the 
North East Polder in the Netherlands . 
... In a press release delivered earlier, 
the activists stated that the action 
should be a warning to the Cabinet of 
Dutch Prime Minister Lubbers, which 
was supposed to decide on the location 
of two new nuclear power plants on Jan- 
uary 17. Additionally, the action was to 
demonstrate the vulnerability of a 
large-scale electricity production. ‘To- 
night we could have cut the North of the 
Netherlands off the grid!’ said the ac- 
tivists. Of particular significance is the 
ease with which the group entered the 
grounds and the station. By climbing 
the fence, opening a gate with a master- 
key and opening the main-gate with a 
key found in a cupboard, they had access 
to this vital coupling station without 
being hindered by police or secui'ity 
guards.” (WISE 24 Jan. 86) WISE re- 
ports that subsequently, the Cabinet 
failed to reach a decision on the siting 
of the two new plants. 

California Mountain Threatened 

The following is taken from a state- 
ment recently issued by a Sierra Club 
chapter involved in fighting the pro- 
posed Peppermint ski resort: “The 
Kem-Kaweah Chapter of the Sierra 
Club, joined by seven other organiza- 
tions and an individual, has filed an ad- 
ministi-ative appeal on the Sequoia Na- 
tional Forest’s proposal to build a 10,500 
capacity downhill ski resort on Slate 
Mountain. The appeal is addressed to 
Zane Smith, the Regional Forester, 
Pacific Southwest Region of the Forest 
Service, and will require a review of the 
December 1985 decision of James 
Crates, Sequoia NF Supervisor, to pro- 
ceed with the Peppermint Project. The 
appellants are asking for a reversal of 
the decision. ” 

For more information contact: Carla 
Cloer, Chairperson, Peppermint Task 
Force, Sierra Club/Kem-Kaweah Chap- 
ter, 182 East Reid Ave., Porterville, CA 
93257 (209-781-8445 or 542-2743). 


Bear News Bears Bad News 

Bear News (POB 2699, Missoula, MT 
59806) x'eports that the mountain 
caribou “will not be listed as an en- 
dangered species in Montana.” The 
Forest Service will only treat it as a 
“sensitive” species. Reasons for denial 
are varied and vile: 1. “Some biologists 
feel thei'e are too few survivors left to 
bother with.” 2. . Timber interests 
helped squelch the crucial attempt to 
list mountain caribou. 3. “[FJederal bio- 
logists burdened with a heavy workload 
may also have played a role.” Having 
succeeded in keeping mountain caribou 
off the Endangered Species list, timber 
firms and Freddies will proceed with 
their plans to road and log caribou 
habitat, such as the Whitefish Moun- 
tains west of Glacier Park, thereby hurt- 
ing three large mammal species which 
deserve Endangered status — the 
grizzly bear, mountain caribou, and 
timber wolf. 

DEA and Freddies Poison Opposition 

An article in the Journal of Pesticide 
Reform (winter 1986), pointed out to us 
by our Forest Service watchdog, Bob- 
cat, reveals that the Drag Enforcement 
Administration and FS have combined 
efforts to eradicate mai’ijuana and 
squelch opposition to their policies in 
one fell swoop — of a pesticide-spraying 
plane. To quote the Journal: “Since 
1982, the Forest Service has become a 
major force in government marijuana 
law enforcement, targeting citizens op- 
posed to FS policies. 

More than a score of federal agencies, 
including the DEA, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and the CIA, are teamed 
with the FS and state and local law en- 
forcement officials nationwide, ostensi- 
bly to crack down on illicit drags. Tools 
include aerial surveillance, combing of 
tax and financial records, review of med- 
ical records maintained by public health 
agencies, and more conventional intelli- 
gence activities. 

The most publicly visible activity has 
been the joint DEA-FS plan to eradi- 
cate marijuana on FS lands with her- 
bicides. But part of the rationale for the 
nationwide “marijuana” eradication 
program is much more far-reaching. As 
the DEA states it, ‘Public opposition fo 
forest management activities ... is fre- 
quently high in, and adjacent to, areas 
where cannabis [marijuana] is culti- 
vated.’” 

This article goes on to point out that 
despite the fact that the FS is not a law 
enforcement agency, and federal agen- 
cies are legally prohibited from conduct- 
ing civil or criminal investigations un- 
less granted special permission, the FS 
has provided funds for local and state 
government marijuana law enforcement 
on private and FS lands. 

Reagan Freezes Grazing Fees 

In one of the most blasphemous pres- 
idential acts in history, Reagan, in mid 
February, ordered federal lands grazing- 
fees indefinitely frozen. This will per- 
petuate the subsidized destruction of 
BLM and Forest Service lands by 31,000 
public lands sheep and cattle ranchers 
in 11 Western states. Western senators 
succeeded in convincing budget direc- 
tor James Miller to urge Reagan to 
maintain present underpriced grazing 
fees, despite Reagan’s promise to re- 
duce the federal deficit. Reagan’s out- 
rageous act demands a serious protest. 
We urge all EFIers to express their 
anger about Reagan’s decision by send- 
ing a letter of protest and a public lands 
cow-pie to: President Reagan, The 
White House, Wash., DC 20004. 

Judge blocks capture of condors 

US District Court judge Parker on 
February 3 issued an injunction stop- 
ping the US Fish & Wildlife Service 
from capturing the last five known wild 
California condors. Meanwhile, a field 
observer thought he spotted one or two 
unknown condors in San Joaquin Valley. 
There is yet hope! 

Dog Attacks Dirt Biker 

A medium-sized “Aussie type” dog at- 
tacked a boy riding a dirt bike in Tuc- 
son’s Tanque Verde Wash last month. 
The dog then quickly disappeared, hav- 
ing succeeded in its purpose of deter- 
ring off-road vehicle abuse of the wash. 
Authorities did not succeed in catching 
the eco-defender. 



Letter-Writing 

Addresses: US representatives — US 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 20515; US senators — US Senate, 
Wash., DC 20510; Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency — 401 M St. , SW, Wash. , 
DC 20460; Secretary of Interior — 
Dept, of Interior, Wash. , DC 20240. 

Express your outrage to Secretary of 
Interior Donald Hodel over his recent 
announcement of plans to open nearly 
all of the US outer continental shelf to 
oil exploration within the next five 
years. 

Send letters to the EPA and to repre- 
sentatives opposing EPA’s plans to 
grant permits to Chemical Waste Man- 
agement, At-Sea Incineration and 
others to incinerate chemical wastes at 
sea. Ask representatives to support as 
an interim measure HR 1295, Barbara 
Boxer’s bill to place a moratorium on 
ocean incineration until the EPA 
adequately studies this and other 
methods of waste disposal. But tell the 
EPA and representatives that even HR 
1295 does not suffice; no ocean incinera- 
tion should be permitted. 

Write to Forest Supervisor, Kaibab 
National Forest, 800 South 6th St. , Will- 
iams, AZ 86046 expressing your opposi- 
tion to the proposed Grand Canyon 
uranium mine. The Draft Environmen- 
tal Impact Statement on the Canyon 
mine is now available from the same 
address, and comments on it will be ac- 
cepted until May 1. 

Express your opposition to ORVs and 
development in the wild Pine Barrens 
area of New Jersey to: John Stokes, 
Pinelands Commission, Box 7, New Lis- 
bon, NJ 08064; and Thomas F. 
Hampton, Office of Natural Land Man- 
agement, 109W State St., Trenton, NJ 
08625. Ask that all of the Pine Barrens 
be preserved in as wild a state as possi- 
ble. 

Write to your senators and represen- 
tative and to Representative James 
Weaver, chair of the Forest Manage- 
ment Subcommittee of the the House 
Interior Committee, urging an im- 
mediate halt to clearcutting in Alaska’s 
Tongass National Forest. Additionally, 
it is particularly important that letters 
be sent to the House Committee leaders 
Morris Udall, John Seiberling, Sidney 
Yates, and Brace Vento. Ask them to 
conduct Oversight Hearings on the 
Forest Service’s overdue report to Con- 
gress called the “Status of Management 
on the Tongass National Forest.” Tell 
them to adopt SEACC’s recommend- 
ations. (See article in last issue.) 
SEACC expects the FS’s report, due 
last December, to reach Congress by 
early April — if environmentalists 
apply pressure on Congress to force the 
FS to turn in its report. 

Tell representatives to oppose any 
amendment to HR 3302, the Nevada 
Wilderness Bill, which would prevent 
reservation of water rights for Wilder- 
ness areas. Also, say that the Nevada 
Wilderness Bill should be drastically im- 
proved so as to protect all of Nevada’s 
de facto National Forest wilderness. 

Ask Representatives Edward Mar- 
key and John Dingell (chair qf the House 
Energy , Committee) to work for 
changes in PURPA to remove incen- 
tives to build hydroelectric dams. 

Write on behalf of Lake Minnewaska 
in New York’s Shawagunk Mountains. 
This area may be spoiled by health spas 
and other developments unless the 
State pursues condemnation of the lake 
property. Ask Albert E. Caceese (First 
Deputy Commissioner, NY State Office 
of Parks, Rec., and Historic Preserva- 
tion, Empire State Plaza, Agency Build- 
ing 1, Albany, NY 12238) to have the 
State, purchase and preserve Min- 
newaska. 

California residents: Write your as- 
sembly member (State Capitol, Sac- 
ramento 95814) in support of AB 846, a 
bill to prevent state approval of dams 
on the 17 waterways designated by the 
state as Wild Trout streams. 

Ask assembly members to support 
AB 722 to protect the Sacramento River 
from the Army Corps’ plans to riprap 
its streambanks. 

Urge your senators and representa- 
tive to support Wild status for all un- 
spoiled portions of the North Fork Kern, 
South Fork Kern, Kings, South Fork 
Kings, and Merced Rivers. 



Charlotte Neyland on Taxes 

During the 1985 Rendezvous, a group 
of us formed the EF! Tax Committee. 
Our goal is to find existing tax laws 
promoting effective land use. Each 
member researches their area for infor- 
mation about laws which encourage 
preservation measures. Examples are 
two programs in Kansas which pay cash 
or give public recognition for preserva- 
tion: the Wildlife Habitat Improvement 
Program, maintained by the Fish and 
Game Commission; and the Soil Conser- 
vation Award Program sponsored by 
the Kansas Bankers Association. 

On the national level, the “sodbuster 
section” of the 1985 Farm Bill will pay 
cash to landowners, starting in March 
of 1986, who enter highly erodable land 
in the Conservation Reserve Program. 
The land then becomes ineligible for 
planting crops for ten years. Permanent 
vegetative cover must be planted. Par- 
ticipants will receive annual rental pay- 
ments up to $30,000 or its equivalent 
(in-kind payments) per year. Planting 
assistance will be given by state and 
local agencies. During the period from 
1986 to 1990, up to 45 million acres may 
be enrolled in the reserve. Rental pay- 
ment amounts depend on the bids per 
acre and the number of acres under the 
ten-year contracts. Fifty percent of elig- 
ible costs of establishing trees or grass 
on the acreage will also be granted to 
participants. There is no limit on cost- 
sharing for cover establishment. The 
USDA’s Soil Conservation Service will 
provide assistance in determining if 
land is eligible. The Forest Service will 
assist with tree planting. State wildlife 
agencies will assist with wildlife en- 
hancement. Interested farmers should 
contact their local office of the US De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Stabilization 
and Conservation Service. 

To search for preservation programs 
contact one or more of these offices in 
your state or county: State Fish and 
Game Commission, Federal Soil Con- 
servation Office, State/County Ground 
Water Management, State/County De- 
partment of Agriculture. Anyone par- 
ticipating in this research, please mail 
information to the EF! Tax Committee, 
c/o Charlotte Neyland, 2019 Polk St., 
Great Bend, KS 67530. 

Data Center Helps EF! 

The Data Center in Oakland is a non- 
profit, progressive research library. 
They have vast amounts of information 
on environmental topics. Thanks to the 
EF! Foundation, EF! has an organiza- 
tional membership which allows anyone 
in EF! access to its files, or they will 
sell us information by phone or write-in 
order for reasonable prices. For info on 
how to use the Data Center, contact 
Karen Pickett, Bay Area EF!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 (415-376-7329). The 
Data Center is located at 464 19th St., 
Oakland, CA 94612 (415-835-4692). 

WV EF!er Seeks Other EF!ers 

West Virginia’s ecosystems are facing 
numerous onslaughts and there is not 
yet a unified Earth First! chapter to 
face them. Thus our WV contact would 
like to hear from other WV EF!ers. 
Write: JR Spruce, Box 222A, RR#1, 
Ridgeley, WV 26753. 


Conferences 

The Earth Regeneration and Refores- 
tation Association (TERRA) is calling 
a conference on deforestation for the 
northeastern US and southeastern 
Canada. The conference will be held at 
the home of the co-sponsor, the ALTER 
Project of Slippery Rock University, 
Pennsylvania, on June 20-22. TERRA 
has also called upon 1000 groups in other 
regions of the world to host their own 
conferences, preferably on the same 
date. TERRA will act as clearing house 
to refer people to local conferences and 
also will edit proceedings of these con- 
ferences into one or more documents. 
TERRA seeks your participation in this 
Earth-healing work. TERRA suggests 
that you co-sponsor a conference, at- 
tend a conference, contribute to the 
scholarship fund, help with the publish- 
ing project, assist in fund raising, or 
share your mailing list. For more infor- 
mation, or to offer assistance, contact: 
TERRA, c/o Elfin Permaculture, POB 
202, Orange, M A 01364 (617) 544-7810. 

Grizzly Conference 

The Environmental Center of the 
University of Colorado in Boulder is 
holding a conference on the Yellowstone 
Grizzly April 4-5, 1986. The conference 
features speakers representing a wide 
range of viewpoints, from agency per- 
sonnel charged with managing the 
grizzly, to radical activists such as Dave 
Foreman. Other speakers include John 
Craighead, bear biologist; Alston 
Chase, agency critic; Tom McNamee, 
author of The Grizzly Bear; Larry 
Roop, Wyoming Fish and Game Depart- 
ment biologist; Steve Mealey, Shoshone 
National Forest Supervisor; Jasper 
Carlton; and Tony Povilities, grizzly 
bear activist. The program will include 
panel discussions, films, slide shows, a 
wine and cheese reception, and a grizzly 
bear art show. The registration fee is 
$8. Meals with the speakers and the re- 
ception can be reserved in advance for 
an additional $7-$23. To register, con- 
tact the CU Environment Center, UMC 
331 A, Campus Box 207, U. of Colorado, 
Boulder, CO 80309 (303) 492-8307. The 
conference is sponsored by the CU En- 
vironment Center, the UCSU Cultural 
Events Board, the Indian Peaks Group 
of the Sierra Club, the Boulder Audu- 
bon Society, and the Colorado Mountain 
Club. 

This June 6-8, the School of Living 
will sponsor a Community Land Trust 
conference. Workshops and resources 
covering the why’s and how-to’s of Com- 
munity Land Trusts, legal and tax as- 
pects, ecological land use, etc. , will be 
presented. Costs: $65-85 (sliding scale), 
covers tuition, two nights, six meals. 
For info contact: Heathcote Community 
Conference Center, attn. land trust, 
21300 Heathcote Rd., Freeland, MD 
21053 (301-343-0280). 


Apache-Sitgreaves Plans 

The draft 50-year management plan 
for Arizona’s Apache-Sitgreaves Na- 
tional Forest has been released and is 
open for public comment until May 1. 
The plan calls for increased logging with 
little emphasis on recreational ac- 
tivities, and for 497 miles of road “im- 
provements” in the. next ten years. 
Within 30 years timber harvests will be 
-80% higher than the current annual av- 
erage. Cutting will occur on roadless 
areas that the Freddies admit are un- 
suitable for logging and can’t be re- 
forested due to slope or soil conditions. 

- Currently, only 1.3% of the Apache-Sit- 
greaves is designated Wilderness 
though it has many roadless areas that 
should be included in the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System. 

Write to Nick McDonough, Forest 
Supervisor, Apache-Sitgreaves Na- 
tional Forest, POB 640, Springerville, 
AZ 85938. Send copies to Congress and 
Governor Babbitt. Demand that the 
Plan be revised to put greater emphasis 
on wildlife and natural values by leaving 
all roadless areas intact and closing un- 
needed roads. ORV use must be 
; stopped — the current plan opens 87% 
i of the Forest to ORVs. Demand an end 
to logging in areas that cannot be re- 
forested, and an end to deficit timber 
sales. 

SportPAC in Idaho Forms 

Hunters and fishers in Idaho have 
formed a pro-conservation political ac- 
tion committee to seek to prevent elec- 
tion disasters such as in 1980 when 
Reaganites swept out of office many of 
the better politicians in the US, includ- 
ing Idaho’s Senator Frank Church. In 
SportPAC’s words: “Though many con- 
servation-type groups in Idaho are gear- 
ing up for the 1986 election, the greatest 
impact is to be gained from sportsmen, 
most of whom do not align with or- 
ganized groups . . . 281,000 voting age 
Idahoans hold hunting or fishing 
licenses, and there are only 503,000 re- 
gistered voters. It is our goal to inform, 
register, and urge these sportsmen to 
vote for candidates who will protect 
their needs for productive habitat, 
anadromous fish, and clean water. ’’This 
PAC may prove to be a strong ally for 
ecologists trying to gain Wilderness de- 
signation for Idaho’s unspoiled lands 
and trying to end the problem of live- 
. stock overgrazing on public lands. Good 
sporters realize that it is in their best 
interest to advocate a strong Idaho Wil- 
derness Bill and to get cows and sheep 
off Idaho’s BLM and FS lands. You can 
contact SportPAC at POB 2276, Boise, 
ID 83701-2276 (208-344-3122). 

New Way to Distribute EF! 

Oregoii EF! is staging an experiment 
in news dissemination. Two newspaper 
distribution boxes, purchased from the 
local newspaper, have been on the 
' streets for a month. Early returns are 
promising. With a few shuttles we can 
discover the most productive sites. Con- 
sider this method to raise funds and in- 
crease Earth First! subscriptions. 

SEACC Releases Public Report 

Calling the current management of 
the Tongass National Forest a “National 
Disgrace,” the Southeast Alaska Con- 
servation Council on February 13 re- 
\ leased a report entitled “The Last Stand 
for the Tongass National Forest.” The 
report focuses on “our Nation’s largest, 
most abused and most mismanaged na- 
tional forest” and points the way to 
sweeping reform measures. SEACC 
has proposed a series of recommend- 
ations to Congress to reform the man- 
agement of the Tongass including 
eliminating Sec. 705 of ANILCA, cancel- 
ling the 50 year contracts, and bringing 
the Tongass Land Management Plan 
in.to compliance with Federal laws. (See 
the cover article in our Brigid issue.) 
“Now is the time for Congress to change 
the course of the Tongass ...” said 
SEACC director Bart Koehler. “The 
nejct four years truly represent the Last 
Stand for the Tongass.” SEACC will es- 
tablish a temporary office in 
Washington, DC, in order to conduct a 
public information campaign, and push 
for a complete Congressional review 
and comprehensive oversight hearings. 
Copies of SEACC’s full report and a 
summary report are available from 
SEACC, POB 1692, Juneau, AK 99802 
(586-6942). 
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Restoring Salmon Streams 


By Bobcat 


Too often environmentalists forget 
that wilderness preservation alone is 
just a defensive holding action. In the 
long run, it will not even succeed in pro- 
tecting wilderness unless we begin to 
take the offensive and start restoring 
the places that have been damaged by 
people. Thankfully, there is a growing 
movement of environmentalists and 
bioregionaiists interested in habitat re- 
storation and wilderness enlargement. 
In recent years many residents of the 
Siskiyou region of northern California 
and southern Oregon have taken an in- 
terest in restoring fish habitat. This ar- 
ticle will focus on one group of people 
who have inventoried possibilities for 
resource enhancement, and have begun 
to do the work. 

The Natural Resources Division of 
Redwood Community Action Agency 
(RCAA) in Eureka, California started 
in 1982 by looking at information regard- 
ing the condition of all coastal streams 
from Point Delgado on the “Lost Coast” 
of Humboldt County 130 miles north to 
the Oregon border. Of 147 coastal 
streams and tributaries, significant in- 
formation was available for only 40. 
From these, plus some inland water- 
ways, RCAA selected several high 
priority projects, submitted proposals 
to the California Coastal Conservancy 
and the California Department of Fish 
and Game, received funding for 15 of 
them, and began work. Most of the proj- 
ects involve one or more of the following 
kinds of activities: 

1. Stabilization of streambanks by a) 
revegetation — plantings of willow, al- 
ders, and otl r native species; and b) 
armoring streambanks with rocks, large 
branches, and sprouting willow “mat- 
tress” frameworks. 

2. Removal of in-stream debris that 
blocks fish migration and diverts high 
storm flows into unstable slopes. 

3. The creation of spawning and rear- 
ing pools for salmon and steelhead. 

4. Reducing erosion from roads with 
water bars, and encouraging local road- 
watch groups to maintain cleared cul- 
verts. 

5. Fencing livestock out of the ripa- 
rian zone. 

Many of these techniques have been 
invented or adapted to site-specific con- 
ditions by RCAA. There’s not much pre- 
cedent for this kind of human endeavor. 
In the past, people either took care of 
their resources from the beginning, or 
moved away from an area after exploit- 
ing it. 

The Redwood Community Action 
Agency is a non-profit organization de- 
dicated to providing services to low in- 
come residents of Humboldt County. Its 
board of directors includes representa- 
tives from the County Board of Super- 
visors and low-income people elected at 
public meetings. RCAA’s Natural Re- 
sources Division fits into this 
framework by providing j obs for people , 
working to restore the natural resource 
base for increased jobs in the future 
local economy. 

While the main focus has been on 
stream restoration, RCAA workers also 
take on other tasks, such as their recent 
forestry contract with Simpson Timber 
Company in Blue Lake for manual brush 
clearing at a plantation. In the last two 
years, RCAA has brought over a half 
million dollars to the North Coast for 
stream restoration. 
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Decades of abuse of forests have 
made habitat restoration necessary. 
Massive logging of old growth redwood 
and Douglas-fir during the past 100 
years have created erosion and sedimen- 
tation problems. The recent relaxation 
of standards by the California Board of 
Forestry (and the Forest Plans cur- 
rently being developed by the U.S. 
Forest Service) indicate that while the 
rate of resource degradation has slowed 
down, it has by no means stopped. 

There is no better way to understand 
the damage being done than by trying 
to heal it. Furthermore, the results of 
habitat restoration work are rewarding 
to see. Extensive work in southern 
Humboldt County by Mattole Restora- 
tion Council volunteers has checked ero- 
sion and begun the rearing of native 
silver and king salmon in tributaries of 
the Mattole River. Silver salmon spaw- 
ners have now returned to Mill Creek 
for the first time in 15 years, and the 
steelhead season on the Mattole was the 
best in recent memory. 

While there is hope that salmon and 
steelhead will once again be able to 
swim the Mattole in full strength, there 
is definitely a need for continued vigi- 
lance. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s Wilderness review for the King 
Range recommends logging the head- 
waters of the Mattole (Squaw, Honey, 
and Bear Creeks) upstream from where 
the restoration work has been done. 

Many of us feel that fish, streams, 
soil and all parts of Nature have inher- 
ent value. However, not enough people 
realize that the integrity and beauty of 
these natural systems is a great 
economic asset. A diversity of local nat- 
ural resources provides the base for a 
diversity of jobs with locally owned 
businesses. These offer a more stable, 
long-term economic base than can a 
single product, capital intensive indus- 
try such as wood fiber production that 
is subject to the boom/bust cycles of na- 
tional and international markets. The 
goal is to create jobs that enhance fu- 
ture resources, not diminish them! 

One of the most interesting projects 
undertaken by RCAA is the restoration 
of Little Larabee Creek, tributary to 
the Van Duzen River. Working under a 
grant from the California Department 
of Fish & Game, the RCAA crew re- 
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moved or modified three logjams of old 
cut-logs, and installed water-bars and 
other improvements on up-slope roads. 

Each log jam was associated with a 
landslide, and these two events tend to 
aggravate each other. Logjams may di- 
rect high storm flows into, unstable 
slopes, and landslides can add further 
debris to the logjams. Time heals some 
wounds, but others, due to erosion and 
stream channel interactions, tend to 
self-perpetuating . . . only getting 
worse until the right kinds of actions 
are taken. 

More work needs to be done around 
Little Larabee Creek. The following is 
a description of an event too extensive 
for the initial RCAA work crew to han- 
dle: A massive avalanche occurred in a 
1983 spring storm. A forested tributary 
drainage had been wiped out by a mud 
avalanche chute 1500 feet in length, 30 
feet wide and 20 feet deep. At the bot- 
tom of the new gully, massive amounts 
of sediment, rocks, and tanoak boles 
had filled the channel of Little Larabee 
Creek, damming the stream, and push- 
ing the channel over into the opposite 
bank. At the top of the gully, the origin 
area of the slide was a semi-circular hol- 
low 40 yards across, with active slurries 
of mud, periodic small avalanches, and 
a brown torrent coming from under the 
upper right bank. Further up the slope 
were various human developments with 
the potential to further aggravate this 
unstable area, including artificial 
ponds. 

Right now, nothing is being done to 
stabilize this slide, and there are hun- 
dreds like it that occur throughout the 
unstable topography of the Klamath- 
Siskiyou mountains. One example of the 
relative costs and benefits of healing 
these wounds is the work done by the 
Gasquet Ranger District of Six Rivers 
National Forest on the Rib Debris Slide 
(Idlewild Creek, Middle Fork Smith 
River). Here, control of surface drain- 
age by waterbarring and vegetating 
skid trails adjacent to the slide, modifi- 
cation of the stream channel to control 
erosion of the bottom of the slide, and 
revegetation of bare slide surfaces and 
riparian areas was done, all at a cost of 
$22,300. In contrast, “The value of the 
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' ahadromous fish habitat that has been 
or could be substantially degraded by 
sediment input from the slide is esti- 
mated at $170,000 per year.” (Michael 
J. Fumiss, 1984) 

Fortunately, the economic benefits of 
this kind of environmental restoration 
are beginning to be noticed by many 
people — from fishers to state legis- 
lators. The California Dept, of Fish & 
Game has been operating its Northcoast 
Cooperative Salmon and Steelhead 
Project on an annual budget of $900,000 
since 1982. Last year, $55 million was 
appropriated to restore the Trinity 
River fishery, and another $73.5 million 
is now being proposed to do the same 
for the Klamath. Oregon’s state-funded 
programs are on a smaller scale, but 
there are volunteer groups working in 
the Rogue Valley. 

In order to know how best to save 
streams, it helps to first look at the 
needs of .the fish themselves. In bad 
years, 20% of California’s productive ca- 
pacity for chinook salmon has been lost 
to the IHN virus, which is aggravated 
by the crowded and unnatural condi- 
tions in hatcheries. A quarantine has 
been placed on chinook eggs and fish 
from the Trinity River Hatchery; and 
to protect natural stocks, no foreign st- 
rains of salmon or steelhead may be 
planted in the Smith, Klamath, Mat- 
tole, Middle Fork Eel or Van Duzen 
above Yager Creek. The long-term via- 
bility of salmon as a species depends on 
maintaining the genetic diversity of the 
natural runs. This in turn requires a 
diversity of natural, healthy habitats — 
just what is required for a strong local 
human economy as well. 

What is good for Earth is good for us 
all. It is reassuring to know that there 
are hard-working people who are trying 
to restore our natural environment to 
its full life-supporting potential. 

Some habitat restoration groups: 
California Conservation Corps, 201 
Project — Melvin Kreb, POB 176, 
Weott, CA 95571 (707-946-2262) 

Mattole Support Group, POB 188, 
Petrolia, CA 95558 
Redwood Community Action Agency, 
Natural Resources Division, 904 “G” St. 
Eureka, CA 95501 (707-445-0881) 

Rogue River Guides Association, Box 
792, Medford, OR 97501 
Note: The BLM and Forest Service 
are planning to do some of this type of 
work. Contact managers of public land 
to inform them of what work should be 
done in your region. 

This article appeared in a slightly dif- 
ferent form in Sinkyone Country. The 
author, Bobcat, is one of the leading 
environmental activists in Oregon, and 
is an expert on forests and the Forest 
Service. 
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The Howling Wilderness? 



Photos by Dave Foreman. 


by Lynn Jacobs 

Robert Spertus’ good piece in the Bel- 
tane ‘85 issue, “The Dark Side of Wilder- 
ness,” brings up a recurrent theme in 
our common conception of the natural 
world. It is widely held by not only the 
average environmentally illiterate and 
disconnected American, but by many 
environmentalists, that though the wil- 
derness may offer beauty, solitude, ful- 
fillment, enlightenment and more, it is 
also a place of discomfort, struggle, and 
hardship — a test of physical strength, 
a challenge to the psyche, and a measure 
of emotional and spiritual stability. No 
doubt much of this notion stems from 
the fact that “The few places left on 
Earth that have not been altered by the 
hand of man are almost invariably hos- 
tile to him.” (Dale Brown, Wild Alaska) 

All of our designated Wilderness 
areas in this country have one outstand- 
ing characteristic in common (aside 
from the obvious one of being compara- 
tively “wild") — they’re invariably un- 
desirable for extended human habita- 
tion or substantial .resource develop- 
ment. In fact, the entire National Wil- 
derness System amounts to nothing 
more than a collection of the very least 
desirable areas for human occupation or 
exploitation — rocks and ice, steep 
mountainsides, unproductive canyon- 
lands and badlands, barren deserts, and 
such. 

This may seem like a statement of the 
obvious, but it affects most of us more 
than a little with regards to our overall 


relationship to our environment, and to 
our perception of “wilderness” in par- 
ticular. The gulf between ourselves and 
the natural ways of the world increases 
each year as we perceive (correctly) that 
the ever-shrinking natural world 
around us becomes more and more in- 
hospitable to human comfort. Can we 
help feeling somewhat “ambiguous” 
about the natural world when the only 
truly natural surroundings we experi- 
ence are, though beautiful, extremely 
cold, hot, wet, dry, snowy, and/or bug- 


infested? Wilderness areas are the most 
natural places we have left, and also the 
most difficult to live in naturally. Under 
these circumstances, can we help but 
correlate “more natural” with “more dif- 
ficult,” “more uncomfortable,” etc.? 
When most of our wilderness experi- 
ences, though worthwhile on the whole, 
are accompanied by uncomfortable 
ordeals, can we (diehard macho types 
notwithstanding) help but develop a gut 
feeling of disharmony with Nature in 
general? It seems that Mother Nature 


is dropping a few notches on the benevo- 
lence scale each year. If we want to save 
the natural within us as well as without, 
we need to be conscious of this subtle 
influence. 

This gives us more reason to fight to 
save Earth’s remaining wild areas. In 
addition to this, we need to work to 
reclaim vast areas in the more hospita- 
ble locations and restore those lands to 
a state of wilderness. Why shouldn’t at 
least a small percentage of this coun- 
try’s more level, fertile, and well-wa- 
tered lands be preserved in a natural 
condition — as places to experience the 
generosity of Nature at its fullest or as 
wilderness for its own sake, where 
species diversity and wildlife numbers 
are at their greatest? All of North 
America was wilderness until just a few 
hundred years ago. We need to move a 
long way back in that direction before 
the planet is healthy once again. How 
about an expansive Central California 
Coastal Hills Wilderness or a Sac- 
ramento River Valley Wilderness or a 
Puget Sound Wilderness or a sizable 
Arizona Grassy Plains Wilderness or a 
vast Iowa Grasslands Wilderness or a 
Louisiana Bottomlands Wilderness or a 
Carolina Coastal Plain Wilderness or . 
. . .? 

Lynn Jacobs is an Arizona ecologist 
to whom many of us are indebted for 
generously supplying us with free 
copies of Sacred Cows. 


The Big Outside 


By Dave Foreman 

In 1936, The Living Wilderness pub- 
lished Bob Marshall’s inventory of the 
remaining large roadless areas in the 
United States. Despite the Wilderness 
Act mandate review, the Forest Ser- 
vice’s RARE I & II, and the BLM’s 
wilderness review, there has not been 
another comprehensive inventory of 
contiguous large roadless areas in the 
United States since that time. 

Howie Wolke and I are currently com- 
piling such an inventory which will be 
published by Ned Ludd Publishing Co. 
(formerly Earth First! Books) in the 
summer of 1986. Unlike previous road- 
less area inventories by government 
agencies, ours looks at contiguous road- 
less areas regardless of agency or own- 
ership. All roadless areas of 100,000 
acres or larger (50,000 acres or larger 
in Hawaii and east of the Rockies) will 
be inventoried including National 
Forests, BLM, Park Service, National 
Wildlife Refuges; Military Reserva- 
tions; Indian Reservations; State 
Parks, Wildlife Refuges, State Forests 
& other state-managed lands; and pri- 
vate lands. 

The inventory will be presented in 
two parts: one, a state by state listing 
of roadless areas with descriptions and 
breakdowns of acreage (National 
Forest, private, state, etc; designated 
Wilderness Area, contiguous RARE II 
area, etc.; unprotected contiguous ac- 
reages slated for development or cur- 
rently being roaded). And two, a simple 
listing of all the areas in order of size. 

The definition for “road” in the inven- 
tory will essentially follow the definition 
as it should have been used by the 
Forest Service and BLM in their studies 
(Rupe Cutler’s guidelines to the USFS, 
and FLPMA’s committee report defini- 
tion) — in essence, a road is a con- 
structed vehicle way not requiring 4- 
wheel drive vehicles. Jeep trails with 
vegetation growing in their center are 
not “roads.” This is, of course, an arbi- 
trary judgment for each vehicle route. 

It is important to point out that these 
inventoried roadless areas will not 
necessarily constitute wilderness pro- 
posals by Earth First! or any other' 
group. They are building blocks for Wil- 
derness proposals, but EF! proposals 
will be larger and advocate the closure 
of roads separating otherwise contigu- 
ous blocks of wild country. 


The purpose for the inventory and 
book is simple: large roadless areas pro- 
tect pristine ecological relationships, 
natural diversity, and the human sense 
of remoteness better than do smaller 
areas. Real wilderness is big. By iden- 
tifying the largest roadless areas in the 
nation, and the threats to them, conser- 
vationists can better focus their ener- 
gies for the protection of natural diver- 
sity. We have been so locked into the 
separate federal agency mindset, that 
we do not really know about the big 
areas. 

The inventory will include the lower 
48 states and Hawaii. For a variety of 
reasons, Alaska is not being included. 
After the first edition is published, we 
hope to be able to update the book 
through comments from readers in 
about a year; future editions will come 
out on an irregular basis and reflect the 
destruction of the large roadless areas 
by government agencies and industry. 
The book will also feature a discussion 
of the importance of large size to wilder- 
ness preservation, and a brief history 
of large roadless areas. We will include 
maps of each state, and some photo- 
graphs. 

Obviously assistance is needed for a 
project of this magnitude. Draft compi- 
lations of areas and their roadless ac- 
reages have been completed and circu- 
lated for review to leading wilderness 
experts. Additional review is needed 
particularly for Hawaii, Texas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Minnesota, Michigan and South 
Dakota (are there roadless areas of 
50,000 acres or larger in any other 
states east of the Rockies?). If you 
would like to help this important project 
by checking our figures for large road- 
less areas in a state where you are know- 
ledgeable, please contact Dave Fore- 
man at POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
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River of No Return — largest roadless area in lower 48. 
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LETTERS 

(continued) 


our complaints. As the case is in court 
now, it was obviously not the cattlemen 
who listened. 

In the course of all the trouble with 
them, I was given Sacred Cows. I was 
amazed to discover the extent of the 
problem. I also related to the descrip- 
tion of the cattlemen’s attitude. We have 
been ignored and threatened by them. 
They complain about how little money 
they make and give their ultimate rebut- 
tal — “We’ve been doing this for hun- 
dreds of years.” At the public’s expense 
and illegally whenever possible. 

I intend to pass out the books to my 
friends. If you have suggestions about 
my particular case, or people to write 
concerning public land abuse, let me 
know. Thanks much to the Fergusons 
and Lynn Jacobs! 

Hattie Guy 

19375 Lake City Rd., Nevada City, 
CA 95959 

Dear Friend, 

Vermont, too, has serious environ- 
mental problems. In 1965, our highway 
system stood at a total of 81,000 acres. 
It now stands at 428,000 acres. In one 
ski resort area, construction has in- 
creased 425%. Our whitetail deer herd 
is being destroyed by our Dept, of Fish 


& Wildlife’s idiocy of antlerless hunting. 
Vermont’s deer herd is one of our great- 
est natural resources. The trees in crit- 
ical habitat areas are logged-out. This 
gives an excuse to kill the deer so “They 
won’t starve to death.” 3) No food, no 
deer = no development obstacle. The 
critical “wintering yards” for whitetails 
are also homes for coyotes, rabbits, 
mice, hawks, nuthatches and other crea- 
tures. Vermont has only 9000 square 
miles within its borders. At one time we 
had a beautiful deer herd of 120,000 . 
Now it is half that size and has only 
480 square miles of wintering yard. 

Vermont’s wildlife habitat and wet- 
lands are being destroyed, yet we lack 
the ability to organize into an effective 
force. Some of us have been fighting this 
situation for years. We have no “ex- 
perts,” no “qualified biologists” that 
back us publicly. We are attempting to 
put together an organization that has 
been named Vermont Wildways. Most 
Vermonters are extremely conserva- 
tive. Therefore I have doubts about the 
life expectancy of Vermont Wildways. 

Vermont needs help! This is the first 
time since I returned from Nam that 
I’ve asked for assistance. An organizer, 
a biologist, whatever. Do you have the 
resources? 

“I, the buck, with doe and fawn, 

In the way of progress, a silent pawn ! ’ 

Jim Dowers RR 1 Box 2350, Barre, 
VT 05641 
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The Gourd of Ashes 


by David Seals 

“We’ll go in with the Arizona National 
Guard and helicopter assaults if we have 
to,” Senator Barry Goldwater said re- 
cently, “We are not going to tolerate 
illegal resistance.” 

Was he talking about invading 
Nicaragua? Libya? No, this time the 
champion of the Law was talking about 
Big Mountain, where a bunch of danger- 
ous old Indian ladies are defying the 
entire might of God’s Greatest Democ- 
racy with shotguns and Navajo grit. You 
ought to see those gals sitting on their 
porches taking potshots at FBI helicop- 
ters and Peabody Coal pickups, their 
wrinkled faces set in grim determina- 
tion and their wrinkled hands anxiously 
fingering pockets full of .410 shells. 
They make me, a big burly Huron in my 
prime, feel like a real scaredy cat. I 
mean, these ladies are TOUGH! 

What's it all about? Besides the same 
old genocide, Big Mountain is a new 
version of the Trail of Tears, Wounded 
Knee, Babi Yar, Soweto, Shipreck on a 
Saturday night. It is a sacred area on 
the "Joint Use Area” of the Hopi and 
Navajo Reservations in northern 
Arizona that is near the fabulously rich 
Black Mesa coal fields. There’s a shit- 
load of uranium under that land too. So 
the great Constitutional Government 
has decided to pass a law and get those 
damn Savages off the land so “we” 
(they!) can get all that good profitable 
National Energy Security strip-mined 
out of the worthless desert. Ten 
thousand “will be forcibly removed,” in 
the words of great Democrats and Re- 
publicans in Phoenix and Washington, 
by July, 1986, “no matter what.” And 
those fine gentlemen we see on TV 
every night, the friendly fascists de- 
voted “to serve and to protect,” are 
doing the dirty work of the Lawmakers 
and Responsible Citizens by turning In- 
dians against each other, Hopis against 
Navajos. It’s a classic trick. It’s worked 
for thousands of years. It’s working in 
South Africa, turning Blacks against 
Blacks, and in the Mediterranean, turn- 
ing Semites against Semites, so that the 
God-fearing Democrats and Republi- 
cans can get all that juicy gold and dia- 
monds and petroleum too, respectively. 
All in the name of Christian American 
Purity. 

But Arizona? Genocide? Yeah. I was 
screaming through there in December 
and stopped in at a lot of the little poc- 
kets of resistance to this Great Big 
Worldwide American Plan, and I heard 
a lot of ugly talk all over the place. Ac- 
tually, it’s beautiful talk, because it was 
talk of Resistance. There’s a lot of big 
burly Navajo men who aren’t going to 
let those big burly US Marshalls and 
Arizona Guardsmen come in there and 
drag those fragile old ladies out of their 


hogans, no they ain’t. They’re fingering 
their deer rifles and scrounging up all 
the .22 shells they can find. It’s a tre- 
mendously emotional and potentially 
volatile issue that everyone, on both 
sides, expects to turn into violence. It 
could be like Wondecl Knee 2 back in 
1973 — the 82nd Airborne and Armored 
Personnel earners swarming around 
200 warriors with popguns on that cold 
South Dakota battlefield. People died 
there, and they will probably die in 
Arizona this spring and summer. 

Why? Well, I won’t recite the litany 
of almost 500 years of genocide that Na- 
tives of this hemisphere have endured 
ever since good ol’ (’National Holiday’) 
Chris Columbus slaughtered the 
heathens, you know all that. But what 
you may not know is that there has been 
one long relentless Resistance to every- 
thing Chris and Pizarro and Reagan and 
the Boys have stood for ever since 1492 
— their Nature-hating religion and 
their economic and social clap-trap that 
goes with it. We just won’t assimilate, 
I’m sorry. We have never been able to 
see the efficacy of their Democracy and 
their Church, whether it is the bloody 
version of Cortes or the bloody version 
of Andy Jackson — it’s all the same to 
us. And we’re still seeing 3000 acres of 
forest on this hemisphere chopped down 
EVERY HOUR and plutonium creep- 
ing into our drinking water in Denver 
and the filth of the Four Comers Power 
Plant being the only thing visible to as- 
tronauts in Space. Oh, we like penicillin 
and roads and the Bill Cosby Show too, 
but it ain’t worth raping our sacred 
Earth, no GODDAMNIT we’ll fight to 
the last man, woman, and child to serve 
and protect HER! All right, everyone 
knows the odds of winning a shooting 
war with Barry (“Bomb Hanoi into a 
cinder") Goldwater, but what are we 
going to do? Surrender our superior cul- 
ture to the likes of Nancy Reagan? Of 
course not. 

A Navajo Elder told me, “Without Big 
Mountain and its encompassing shrine, 
springs and other places of offering and 
prayer, and plants, the Navajo people 
would be unable to heal themselves 
when ill, or celebrate when things go 
well. These beliefs and practices are 
part of the Navajo Dine religious faith 
and tradition.” 

Are we going to stand by and let the 
pollution of our sacred land, water, and 
air kill our children? The Elders are say- 
ing they are the last generation that can 
preserve the ancient memories of 
Knowledge because all the younger In- 
dians and Polynesians and Inuits are 
going to town and learning English and 
Spanish and drinking booze and driving 
Chevrolets. It’s now or never, they say, 
for all 100 million Natives of this hemis- 
phere to stand up and die if they must 
to stop the Haters from Europe. I don’t 



David Sealn on the Denver Rezz. 


like the idea of guns either; it violates 
everything I believe in as a Poet and 
Pipe-carrier and I have never picked up 
a weapon against another human being, 
but are we just going to continue cop- 
ping out by writing our Congressmen 
and organizing demonstrations? Those 
things don’t work. 

But let’s look at this from the wise 
perspective of the Elders and from a 
comprehensive view of our entire hemis- 
phere. I think that’s the last way for our 
generation to go down in posterity as 
PEACEMAKERS and not statistics in 
a radioactive graveyard. 

I am writing this for Earth First! be- 
cause I like your philosophy and because 
Dave Foreman, in the Mabon issue 
(where my article, “Natives and Natural 
Peoples: Let’s Work Together,” ap- 
peared) said, “I would like to see a nat- 
ural and honest working together be- 
tween EF! and Indians — in mutual 
respect, without guilt, and with a firm 
commitment to Earth. My tribal ances- 
tors in northern Europe were con- 
quered by Middle Eastem/Greek/ 
Roman ‘Western’ Civilization one 
thousand years ago. We may just have 
the same enemy.” 

Right on, Dave. Not many Indians 
are aware of the tribal histories of 
Europe; we just heard English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch and Portuguese as we 
were being massacred beneath the 
Cross. Who are these guys anyway, who 
run Kennecott and Peabody and the 
CIA and AT&T and Bechtel? 

There is a major pyschosis at work 
somewhere, but I’ll save a psycho-sex- 
ual analysis of patrilineal mythology for 
another article. Perhaps in homage to 
the late great Robert Graves, the old 
pagan. 

In our opinion, the traditional pre- 
Christian opinion of the thousands of 
tremendously varied Native Nations 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic, we 
managed the land pretty well for almost 
12,000 years until Columbus stepped 
ashore in the Caribbean. No one has 
evidence of acid rain, AIDS, under- 
ground nuclear tests, exhausted aquif- 
ers, clearcutting, open-pit mines, or 
Twinkies wrappers from the Great De- 
luge of the last Ice Age. We weren’t 
farmers and we didn’t build cities and 
conquer whole areas with great armies 
until about 3000 years ago; and even 
then, with the Aztec and Incan cities of 
gold and slavery, most of the Native Na- 
tions were still hunters and gatherers 
with small populations and a generally 
“live and let live” attitude. Most of the 
hemisphere was not overrun by the out- 
of-control agriculturalism that was 
sweeping through Africa, Asia, and 
Europe. We kept an even keel, gener- 
ally. There were warrior societies, and 
some headhunters, and a few cannibals, 
and we enjoyed our homemade brew in 
a few places and there was a lot of trash 
too, sure, but it biodegraded and we 
had a low divorce rate in most places. 
It wasn’t perfect and sometimes the liv- 
ing was not easy, but it was sure as hell 
a lot better than NOW! It ain’t all that 
cockeyed an idea to contemplate reviv- 
ing some of those basic principles as an 
alternative to the Reaganites who are 
always saying: “Yeah, you Malcontents 
like to tear down things, but what have 
you got to put in its place?” And 100 
million Indians will rise up and shout 
with one voice “US!.” 

It’s almost incomprehensible for non- 
Indians to fathom, but it can be done. 
Replace a few key values that have gone 
sour with a few other values that are 
time-tested. I’ll lay out a few specifics, 
but generally I’ll keep to the general 
vision because that is what is needed 
now. A thousand truly great organiza- 
tions like EF! are sprouting up all over 
the hemisphere, but if we don’t have a 
comprehensive plan, a Great Vision, 
then I don’t think we can challenge the 
intricate computer and satellite net- 
works of the CIA and KGB that are 
already in place. No matter how much 
we have RIGHT on our side, we will 
lose if we don’t pull together. Sitting 
Bull knew that. 

The Elders can show' us how. Roberta 
Blackgoat is a Navajo elder from Big 
Mountain. She says, “I live 28 miles 
from the Peabody Coal Company strip- 
mine at Black Mesa. There are days 



when the air is so foul and full of coal 
dust that I can’t breathe. It’s causing 
sickness among the livestock also. When 
the sheep are gone, then the people will 
die.” The Elders are warning us that it 
is now or never. We can no longer hope 
to work through lawyers and petition 
our “elected” representatives if we 
want to survive. Ken Peres of the North- 
ern Cheyenne Nation in Montana says, 
“Of the 450,000 acres on the reserva- 
tion, 64% were leased to such corpora- 
tions as Chevron, Amax, Consolidated 
Coal and ARCO. Most of these leases 
were set up to give the Cheyenne Nation 
a 17.5 cents royalty on the coal removed; 
but after the elected tribal council saw 
what the stripping of coal had done to 
the Navajo and Hopi lands, they decided 
to get out of the agreements. They hired 
attorneys who found 36 violations in 
them and took these to the BI A (Bureau 
of Indian Affairs). Amazingly, the BIA 
decided to hold the leases in abeyance. 
The tribe is still seeking to have the 
leases voided altogether. We’re handcuf- 
fed and can’t do anything, while those 
big strip-mine tractors just keep plow- 
ing up our beautiful land all day and all 
night.” 

I was having green chile and fry bread 
with Leonard Burch, a former Chair- 
man of the Southern Ute Nation in Ig- 
nacio, Colorado, recently and I asked 
him if he was going to allow coal com- 
panies to come in to his Rezz and bring 
much-needed capital and jobs. He grin- 
ned at me and said, “That coal has been 
under the ground for millions of years. 
I guess we can just let it sit there a little 
longer. ” 

But the nearby Navajo Nation had a 
much different Chairman a few years 
back, Peter McDonald, and they have 
had to endure a much different story. 
Thirty-eight mines, eight uranium 
mills, four coal strip-mines of between 
12,000 and 40,000 acres, and five coal- 
fired energy plants litter their beautiful 
land and contaminate their wells and 
cloud their azure Arizona sky. A new 
Chairman, Peterson Zah, is strapped 
with McDonald’s legacy, even though he 
is trying hard to “modify” the situation. 
“We have consistently endorsed a com- 
prehensive settlement of these (Hopi- 
Navajo JUA) disputes,” he said re- 
cently. “Anything less will simply lead 
to another 100 years of strife as the 
Hopis push their claims to the 1934 
Navajo reservation.” 

Hopi tribal Chairman Ivan Sidney 
says, “We commend Senator Goldwater 
and the Congressional leaders who had 
the courage to uphold the law and con- 
tinue to do what is right.” 

Zah says, “These Navajo families are 
the victims of the most massive reloca- 
tion program since the internment of 
the Japanese during World War II.” 

Both Chairmen are completely frus- 
trated and don’t know what to do, while 
the Secret Police mobilize into better 
position. Irene Wilson Nez, a Big Moun- 
tain resident, says, “For a long time all 
we heard was about a strong force com- 
ing from an unknown place to take us 
off our land. This threat of relocation is 
a nightmare.” Mrs. Nez spoke in Navajo 
(she doesn’t know English). She dis- 
agrees with Sidney’s statement about 
Navajos being a wealthy tribe able to 
“wine and dine” Washington officials in 
hopes of an extension of relocation. (The 
extension was recently denied; July, 
1986, still remains the DEADline.) 
“Look at my groceries.” She had one 
loaf of bread and a box of dry cereal in 
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her little hogan, with no electricity or 
plumbing. “I finished weaving a rug this 
week just to buy these items.” Nez said 
each time she visits her sister in Gallup 
the thought of one day haveing modern 
conveniences and money to spend 
doesn’t appeal to her. “It seems like 
there is nothing to do in a modem 
house. At home, I have the sheep to 
tend to, just like my grandmother did.” 
She is the only one at home now taking 
care of the sheep since most of her rela- 
tives have already been relocated. Tears 
welled up in her eyes as she thought of 
being relocated, then she whispered, 
“What will happen to us?” 

Eighty percent of US uranium re- 
sources lie on Indian reservations; al- 
most 60% of all US energy resouces cur- 
rently available may lie on Indian lands. 
In solidarity with indigenous people 
throughout the world, Indians are fight- 
ing on all fronts to keep their land. 

I was drinking coffee with some Navs 
out by Chinle one time, joking about 
Barry Dishwater, when a pickup-load of 
Skins came bouncing over the dirt trails 
leading to the scattered hogans in the 
desert. They were from Guatemala and 
had hair-raising stories to tell. All about 
slaughter of refugees by the United 
Fruit Government and various other 
Trails of Tears all over Central .America. 
These were people with first hand infor- 
mation of it, illegal aliens, and they 
were scared. They were on the run. We 
fed 'em and did a purification Sweat 
Lodge together. 

Another time I was in Porcupine, 
South Dakota, next to Skins in berets 
and camouflage fatigues from Mexico, 
Panama, Ecuador. They were from Na- 
tions I had never heard of before — 
Guymi, Kanjobal, Kekeki, Kakchikel, 
Mam. They told how they were fighting 
the coffee, oil, and timber companies, 
which have names I had heard of plenty 
— Folgers, Boise-Cascade, Gulf, Chev- 
ron. They said 45,000 Guatemalans are 
scattered in over 60 camps along the 
border, in the state of Chiapas (a popu- 
lar resort area for rich retired Amer- 
icans), southern Mexico. 

On April 30, 1984, over 200 Guatema- 
lan soldiers invaded the refugee camp 
“El Chupadero,” a settlement of over 
2000 Guatemalan Indians who have fled 
the repression and massacres perpet- 
rated by the Army. It was two o’clock 
in the morning; everybody was sleep- 
ing. Because of the heat, an eight- 
month pregnant woman and her six- 
year old son were spending the night 
outside of their modest shelter of straw 
and wood. Four hours later, their dead 
bodies were lying on the ground of the 
now-empty camp. The boy had been tor- 
tured, an ear cut off, his brain opened 
up. 

It could happen in Arizona, as it did 
100 yeare ago when the great Kit Carson 
did his good deeds for his country. It’s 
happening in Canada right now. At Wol- 
laston Lake in northeastern Saskatche- 
wan, the Lac La Hache People are 
speaking out against uranium mining 
up there and they’re paying for it. Helen 
Besskaystare (64) points out, “It was 
really a beautiful place once. We never 
thought there would be people coming 
in to talk about mines. A lot of young 
people know what’s happening because 
they hear people talking about the lake. 
Slowly the water is being contaminated. 
What are we going to live on if our lake 
with the fish is contaminated?” 

Melanie St. Pierre tried to do some- 
thing about it. “We were told at a gov- 
ernment-sponsored meeting about the 
mine that at that time Germany and 
Russia were making military weapons 
with uranium but that Canada and the 
US didn’t have any .... We don’t know 
anything about what they do. But we 
won’t take their money because we’re 
thinking of our kids in the future. 
Maybe they’ll make millions of dollars 
from the mine at Rabbit Lake, but the 
people at Wollaston don’t need it be- 
cause they’re not getting anything . . . 

. We don’t cooperate with those guys . 

. . . The greatest concern of the mothers 
today is what the children are going to 
live on if the water, land, and animals 
are destroyed.” 

The consensus of the Elders is that 
THIS is the LAST generation that will 
be able to live on Earth, if things keep 
going the way they are. A lot of Western 
scientists agree with them. Mother 
Earth will survive just fine; she sur- 
vived cataclysmic nuclear explosions in 
her early history that far surpassed any 


global nuclear war we could have now, 
but WE won’t make it. There is more to 
this than the usual doomsday hysteria 
that the Rationalists love to denigrate. 
There are all the Prophecies, and the 
things I hear in the CEREMONIES all 
over Indian Country. (And there are 
even non-Indians who are fed up too 
and are participating in our Cere- 
monies, our religion, opening up their 
spiritual awareness.) 

The Elders have more to say than just 
desperate questions about the future. 
They look to the past as the way to guide 
us today and tomorrow. They RE- 
MEMBER things everyone else has for- 
gotten, heavy shit about the thousands 
of years that historians bury under 
words like “pre-historic” and “mythol- 
ogy.” I can’t in all responsibility spill the 
beans about most of the extraordinary 
things I’ve heard in the Sweat Lodges 
and elsewhere, and I am not privy to a 
great deal more that is being kept judi- 
ciously secret from such disrespectful 
worldly-wise Poets like me; but . . . Holy 
Cow, they are ALL absolutely positive 
a great catastrophe will happen soon. A 
Firestorm and Floods. Earthquakes. 
Volcanoes. Shifting of the Axis. The 
Aztec calendar pinpoints the beginning 
of the series of disasters as August 17, 
1986. That’s what I’ve heard in reliable 
quarters. It all relates to the periodic 
cleansing that goes back and forth be- 
tween the land and the oceans, and 
which ties in directly and very precisely 
with the previous three Ages of Man 
that the Book of Hopi reveals, that 
Black Elk and Lame Deer revealed, 
Fools Crow reveals, and other highly 
trained oral historians, medicine men, 
prophets, visionaries, poets, and 
witches of the Iroquois, Huron, 
Cherokee, Aymara, Quechua, and 
Maori Nations have all told me or told 
people whom I trust. I have questioned 
their matter-of-fact statements about 
California going completely under, and 
Denver too, and the massive loss of in- 
nocent lives, but they just shrug and 
say “That is the way of the Grand- 
fathers. ” That is the way of Nature. It 
may come in massive underground pol- 
lution, as one water expert replied 
calmly in reaction to these predictions; 
or a series of volcanoes such as we’ve 
seen recently in Colombia and Sicily and 
Oregon; earthquakes in China, Mexico, 
Indonesia. I don’t know. But that is the 
talk all over Indian Country by the 
quiet, rural Elders. 

Indians have always seemed to be 
waiting for Nature to solve our prob- 
lems, perhaps because we are so close 
to Her — those of us who can get out 
of the rat-race of the cities and towns. 
I’m not an expert about mythological 
power and the ways of the Grandfathers 
and the Spirits, but I believe in them. 

I KNOW they’re working very strongly 
throughout every aspect of our lives, 
both present and past and future, but I 
also believe in doing everything we can 
too, in the material world. That’s our 
job. So I write rambling essays like this 
and screwball novels and carry on all 
over five continents and get in trouble 
and don’t care. I want to see us make a 
better world for our children, and we 
can only do that together and not plac- 
ing all our hope in magical mystical sol- 
utions. Sitting Bull would agree with 
me. 

So here’s the lowdown, here’s our Vis- 
ion — give the management of our 
hemisphere back to the Indians. The 
logistics are enormous, but it can be 
done. There are a lot of good Indian 
managers and engineers who have that 
ingredient of their special spiritual 
values that are focused on LIMITED 
AGRICULTURE, MATRILINEAL 
social and religious structures, FUN 
with life. We can do it with your help, 
and you can do it with our help. We have 
the numbers, the legal titles to enough 
of the land for a major start on this the 
“EARTH’S REVOLUTION,” the 
spiritual and moral authority in the eyes 
of much of the world. You (sensitive Na- 
ture-loving non-Indians) have the edu- 
cation, coherence, confidence and 
money (sometimes!) to give us the 
much-needed kick of HOPE to pull it 
off. 

I’ll give a few more examples of how 
it can be done. Once I was in South 
Dakota on the Eagle Butte Rezz looking 
down the bluffs at the huge Oahe Reser- 
voir with a Sioux engineer and 
draftsman. He said, “look at that, they 
dam up the Missouri and flood the bot- 
tomland, the only good land for hun- 


dreds of miles around here.” He said if 
Indians were in charge they would never 
have built that dam, and furthermore, 
he would blow it up if he was in charge. 
And this was about the most conserva- 
tive, short-haired, small-town older In- 
dian gentleman you can imagine. 

A white rancher got up in front of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Rapid City 
one time, and said, “The Forest Service 
keeps damming up my cow ponds. I’m 
about ready to let the Indians take over 
things like they want, like they say 
they’ve got the right to in their Treaty. 
They can’t do any worse than we have.” 

A metallurgical engineer from Pine 
Ridge once drew up a comprehensive 
land management program for the 
Black Hills that still stands as a model 
in the library of the South Dakota Col- 
lege of Technology, and that engineer 
and that plan are ready and able to go 
to work tomorrow showing the confused 
White Folks how to deal with all those 
seemingly tricky problems of manage- 
ment. 

A group called Women of All Red Na- 
tions (WARN) drew up a comprehen- 
sive nutrition and health care program 
a few years back that deeply embarras- 
sed the Indian Health Service of the US 
with its superior analysis of the critical 
health problems in our world. 

The 1980 Black Hills International 
Survival Gathering brought 14,000 
people from Nations all over the world 
to discuss this proposal I am reiterating 
now. They laid out a magnificent plan 
to cover five areas of analysis and strat- 
egy: 

1. The Citizens Review Commission 
on Energy Developing Corporations. 

2. The Forum on Indian Genocide and 
the Planned Extinction of the Family 
Farm. 

3. Appropriate Technology and Land 
Self-Sufficiency. 

4. Education for Survival. 

5. Health for Survival. 

We published detailed books on all 
these plans, and we lived it every day, 
Indians and non-Indians alike, and we 
had the Feds scared shitless. We had a 
lot of decent moderate folks excited too, 
especially with the enlightened aspects 
of the Survival Schools for kids, and the 
harmony among people who are usually 
suspicious of each other. 

It can be done. In Peru the Micaela 
Bastidas Women’s Organization (Tarata 
212, Lima 100, Peru) is modeling the 
Revolution on the principles of M icaela 
Bastidas, the outstanding Indian 
heroine of that part of the continent. 
They say, “Indian philosophy explains 
the universe as an ongoing transforma- 
tion of two opposite but necessary and 
complementary elements represented 
by men and women. Our efforts are fo- 
cused currently on four projects: legal 
and workers rights for women, work- 
shops in art and culture, publications, 
and a nutrition and food resource proj- 
ect.” 

We should all plug into them, and they 
into us. In Chile the conflict between 
the dictatorship of General Pinochet 
and grassroots organizations continues 
to effect the Mapuche Nation, which is 
a major thorn in the side of the Army 
and multinational corporations. Inter- 
national pressure for Mapuche leader 
Jose Santos Millao forced his release 
after several months of internal exile. 
Also the Painemal brothers who had 
been accused of having explosives to 
blow up power lines were set free. 


In Bolivia, subscribe to Boletin 
Chitakolla ($10, Casilla 20214, Correo 
Central, La Paz, Bolivia) and you’ll get 
the latest on the increasing Indian dis- 
putes with government. 

In Panama the Kuna Nation is fight- 
ing the missionaries and industrial tech- 
nologies that are the power behind the 
Canal. The Kuna are actually autonom- 
ous and control their own lands! And, 
lo and behold! they have a healthy sub- 
sistence agricultural economy which 
along with fishing provides most of the 
food consumed locally, and they have 
continued coconut production for sale in 
the cash economy outside the San Bias 
reserve. The persistence of Kuna cul- 
tural traditions is such that molas, the 
reverse applique cloth panels which 
form the front and back of women’s 
shirts, are sold to collectors throughout 
the world, contributing significantly to 
the Kuna economy. The prohibition 
against non-Kuna economic enterprises 
within the reserve means that the mod- 
est hotels and other aspects of the 
tourist trade remain in Kuna hands. 
Kuna insistence on self-reliance means 
that most workers in the schools, health 
centers, and other social agencies are 
Kunas rather than outsiders. Kunas also 
work as wage earners in Panama City, 
on the Panama Canal, and on non-In- 
dian agricultural estates off the re- 
serve, but the integrity of Kuna com- 
munities makes it possible for them to 
maintain community membership and 
identity, which is often difficult for In- 
dians elsewhere in the Americas who 
leave home to work in urban areas. The 
Kunas are a model nation, like Warm 
Springs in Oregon, but there are still 
major improvements needed, not the 
least of which is confidence-building 
through encouragement from other 
peoples. 

In Mexico, there is the Zapotec- 
Chinantec newspaper Topi/ (c/o Miguel 
Cabrera, 351-1 C.P., Oaxaca, Oaxaca, 
Mexico). 

In Colombia, the government 
bombed the villages of Caldono, 
Corinto, Jambalo, and Tacueyo in its 
tactics against alleged rural guerrillas 
in the militarized Cauca region. The 
worsening situation of Indian com- 
munities was also demonstrated by the 
death of Maximiliano Quiguanas, the 
president of the local cooperative, and 
an anti-imperialist (“Whether they are 
Capitalists or Communtists, they’re all 
CAPICOMS to us“) who was killed 
while working in his garden. 

In Ecuador, 50% of the population is 
Indian — 7 million Indians. The 13 In- 
dian Nations are in three distinct re- 
gions united under the Federacion de 
Centros Shuar (Apartado 41 22, Quito, 
Ecuador) in the jungle area bordering 
on Peru — the oldest Indian organiza- 
tion of this type in South America. They 
are fighting Ecuamina, Shell, and 
Texaco. On the Pacific coast, large 
lumber companies continue indiscrimi- 
nate logging operations. On the eastern 
side of the Andes, drilling for petroleum 
and the discarding of waste chemicals 
and other materials in the rivers has 
caused extensive contamination of the 
rivers and soil. Many Indian com- 
munities are affected by these practices 
as their water becomes unpotable and 
fish, a major food supply, are killed. 
Also, new illnesses have been on 
rise. For example, between the coastal 
and mountain region where the Chachi 
continued on pg. 21 
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How Are Tropical Deforestation 
And Desertification Affecting 
Plant Genetic Resources? 




over a wide geographic range, but in 
miniscule patches within this range. 
They may depend on coevolved pol- 
linators, seed dispersers or fruit deto- 
xifiers that are tightly specialized on 
one or two plant species. 

But what about characteristics which 
relate more directly to plant genetic re- 
sources and their presumed vulnerabil- 
ity? One of the most striking differences 
between these two biomes is in their 
lifeform diversity. Ecologists R. M. May 
and T. Givnish have demonstrated that 
desert vegetation is the most diverse 
and rainforests the least diverse in 
Raunkiaer lifeforms or plant architec- 
tural strategies for reproduction. 
Nearly all moist tropical forest species 
are woody-trunked plants which place 
their fruits or seeds high above the 
ground before letting them loose for dis- 
persal. Desert lifeforms range from 
deep-rooted trees to columnar cacti, 
dwarf shrubs and rhizomatously-prop- 
agating yuccas, through tuber-bearing 
herbs and vines, to root parasites, 
short-lived bellyflowers and rock- 
mimicking succulents. 

Whereas the tropical agroforester 
has few growthforms but many tree 
species from which to choose, desert ag- 
roecologists are actively investigating 
the genetic resources of water-efficient 
cacti, drought-evading annuals, 
drought-escaping perennial tubers and 
salt-tolerant shrubs. Of this latter cat- 
egory alone, hundreds of species of 
halophytes from coastal deserts are now 
being evaluated as new crops, while the 
moist tropical coastlines of the world 
have hardly contributed any crop candi- 
dates for saline agriculture. Since salt 
build-up on farmlands has become a 
problem of global magnitude, even a few 
successful candidates could salvage the 
productivity of millions of hectares of 
degraded fields, rather than forcing the 
cultivation of additional wildlands. 

Yet can such plants contribute to the 


by Gary Nabhan 


Both rainforest destruction and 
drought-related but man-made prob- 
lems in dry lands are often in the news 
these days. While the biological deple- 
tion associated with tropical deforesta- 
tion is implicit in most accounts, often- 
times soil erosion rather than genetic 
. erosion is cited as the most significant 
long-term effect of desertification. The 
following commentary has been written 
toward remedying that oversight, com- 
paring the deserts and moist tropics in 
terns of their plant resources. 

There can be no doubt that the ac- 
celerating conversion of moist tropical 
forests is about the most alarming kind 
of ecological destruction on Earth today. 
Not only do these ancient communities 
contain many undescribed plants that 
are threatened with extinction, but two 
to three dozen coevolved animal species 
may be endangered per plant when cer- 
tain tropical trees are lost. 

We are therefore witnessing the wast- 
ing away of more than just scattered 
plant species, for long-evolved ecologi- 
cal relationships are vulnerable as well. 
Entire genera and key links in particu- 
lar food chains have been lost as over 
half the land area once covered by moist 
tropical vegetation has already been 
conn verted. Whether turned into cow 
pastures, lumber plantation or de- 
graded second growth, it is a mere 
shadow of what the rainforest once was. 
The Global 2000 report suggested that 
a million kinds of moist tropical forest 
organisms will not last until the tum 
of the century if deforestation continues 
at its present rate. [Ed. note: Recent 
studies, such as the one mentioned in 
the Nemesis News Net of this issue, 
suggest that we will lose far more than 
a million species by the turn of the cen- 
tury if present trends continue.] 

Conservationists have voiced several 
arguments against this devastation. 
One of their attempts to arouse the pub- 
lic on this issue is by claiming that this 
loss of biological diversity can be mea- 
sured as a loss of the richest source of 
genetic resources useful for human wel- 
fare. 

For instance, the International Insti- 
tute for Environment and Development 
recommends that we must “put a value 
on forests.” It suggests that the 
economic worth of genetic resources 
found within intact forests may be one 
measure that politicians and planners 
can be taught to understand. Following 
suit, admirable science writers such as 
Norman Myers and Catherine Caufield 
have stressed that tropical rainforests 
are “the [primary] source of undisco- 
vered foods, medicines and materials” 
which, if destroyed, will drive society’s 
agricultural economy toward “genetic 
bankruptcy” (Caufield). 

There are many reasons to protect 
large reserves of minimally degraded 
forests. These reasons have been raised 
by the many involved legal actions, 
economic boycotts, and non-violent civil 
disobedience that attempt to slow ab- 
sentee-owned companies in their log- 
ging and grazing the life out of these 
habitats. But as a student of plants suit- 
able for forms of sustainable agriculture 
far more “benevolent” than those from 
which most of us eat today, I feel queasy 
about emphasizing this “food and phar- 
maceutical storehouse” argument for 
saving rainforests. For one reason, the 
loss of genetic resources may be far 
more pervasive in intermediate arid 
lands than in moist tropical forests. By 
not challenging the truism that the rain- 
forest’s biological diversity will trans- 
late into the richest source of plant gene- 
tic diversity beneficial to modem soci- 
ety, I sense that we are selling the de- 
serts short, and misunderstanding the 
rainforest at the same time. 

Let’s compare the moist tropical 
forests with drier lands. This is seldom 
done. Tropical forests are inevitably 
compared with temperate forests, I sup- 
pose, for the benefit of those in 


Washington, Bonn and London. Global 
climatic classifications hierarchically 
sort out the temperate and tropical 
zones on the basis of temperature, arbit- 
rarily dividing up a third of the world’s 
land surface where moisture, not tem- 
perature, is most limiting to life. De- 
serts which cohesively extend from cool 
temperate to hot tropical climes get lost 
in the statistical shuffle. 

Estimates vary, but one reliable 
source suggests that true tropical rain- 
forest covers 17 million square kilomet- 
ers, while desert scrub (including inter- 
mediate desert and degraded semi-de- 
sert) covers 18 million square kilomet- 
ers. Another 7.5 million square kilomet- 
ers lies in tropical drought-deciduous 
forest, but extreme dry desert covers 
even more — an additional 8.5 million 
square kilometers. Plant communities 
adapted to dry climates clearly cover 
more of the global land surface than do 
those adapted to hot moist climates. 

Of course, areal extent is not the best 
indicator of importance. Net primary 
plant productivity of a hectare of rain- 
forest is roughly four times that of the 
same area covered by desert scrub. 
Many rainforests house 50 to 200 species 
of trees, vines and epiphytes per hec- 
tare, with exceptional stands peaking 
at 750 species of plants. In desert scrub, 
finding 30 to 50 plant species per hec- 
tare is rare but possible during a 
wildflower bloom in an exceptionally 
rainy season. When soil moisture is 
more limited, 10 to 15 species of shrubs 
and succulents may be the only cover 
apparent over kilometers of desert. 
Another 20 to 30 ephemeral herbs may 
still be in reserve in the soil during 
droughts, for unlike moist tropical 
floras, desert plants invest in seed dor- 
mancy. 

Despite these differences, there are 
some similarities between rainforest 
and desert. There is high endemism in 
both. Additional species may be found 


by Dave Foreman. 


world food supply? Desert floras seem 
particularly well-endowed with non- 
toxic seeds rich in oil, protein, and hyg- 
roscropic fibers. The Sonoran Desert of 
Mexico and the US harbors 450 edible 
plant species, 20% of its flora. Particu- 
lar moist tropical floras are also high 
in the number of edible plants, but 
perhaps their percent contribution is re- 
latively lower. 

My own research has shown that in- 
termediate arid lands are the homes of 
a high number of crop wild relatives. 
In the arid Americas, we find that wild 
beans, sunflowers, amaranths, 
potatoes, maniocs, gourds, prickly 
pears and agaves are sources of genes 
for resistance to drought, heat, pests 
and diseases. The Old World deserts 
have contributed wild wheats, barleys, 
melons, watermelons, millets, sor- 
. ghums and many pulses. In fact, desert 
fringes appear to be the cradles of seed 
agriculture in part because of their di- 
versity of species of economic annuals. 

Evolutionary ecologists have long- 
recognized that the transition from true 
desert to semi-arid lands is intrinsically 
diverse. There are greater numbers of 
species per genus, and more complex 
variation within species found in this 
transition zone than in either wetter or 
drier adjacent areas. 

As genetic conservationist Jose Es- 
quinas-Alcazar has observed, “The arid 
intermediate regions are the 
laboratories in which many new adap- 
tive complexes of plant groups are pro- 
duced, while the arid extreme regions 
become the museums in which . . . re- 
lictual species are preserved.” 

Ironically, this diverse transition 
zone is exactly where desertification is 
taking its greatest toll, as poor manage- 
ment diminishes the soil moisture-hold- 
ing capacity and plant productivity, 
creating a more arid landscape. The 
United Nations Environment Program 
estimates that 6 million hectares of 
semi-arid or subhumid land is annually 
reduced to desert-like conditions. 
Within true, hot deserts, another 21 mil- 
lion hectares is annually reduced to min- 
imal cover, or to sweeping sands. As a 
result, we are seeing the genetic wipe- 
out of populations, and in some cases, 
entire species of agaves, barleys, 
sunflowers, prickly pears, millets, 
beans, potatoes, and wheats. 

The extent of disturbance in the moist 
tropics is roughly the same, and no less 
tragic. About 5.6 million hectares of 
rainforest and drought-deciduous forest 
is being completely eliminated every 
year. Another 20 million hectares of 
moist tropics is annually being de- 
graded. 

Most rainforest and desert countries 
currently suffer from poor distribution 
of wealth and power, and high human 
population growth rates which will in- 
creasingly stress their plant cover, 
among other things. The population of 
dry lands will rise from the present 850 
million people to 1.2 billion in the year 
2000. This growth rate is in part due 
to immigration of people from humid 
climates to drier ones. A increasingly 
large percentage of this population will 
come totally ignorant of the water con- 
straints in their new home. They will 
expect the arid regions to feed them as 
well as their humid parent-lands have. 
Yet their land clearing, fuelwood use, 
grazing and urbanization will continue 
to deplete the very plants which have 
the genes to make their food economy 
more water-use efficient. 

Instead of utilizing drought-hardy 
plant resources, arid lands dwellers are 
attempting to squeeze more water out 
of the deserts than they have. Remain- 
ing riparian and oasis plants will be ad- 
versely affected. Whatever pockets of 
plants that still survive around springs, 
artesian seeps, floodplains and canyon 
streams will be threatened by plans for 
dams and aquifer mining. 

As with the tropical forests, botanists 
have offered the desert’s genetic re- 
sources as a reason to preserve such 
places, for they offer potential benefits 
to human welfare. Yet there may be dif- 
ferences in the relative contributions to 
food versus chemical industries that the 
deserts and moist topics offer. 

The intermediate arid lands are some- 
what richer in herbaceous annual and 
perennial seed plants that are closely 
related to field crops already grown on 
several continents. There are already 
public repositories of such germ plasm, 
and their benefits are likely to be par- 
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tially passed on to the small-scale 
farmer. 


The rainforests are relatively richer 
in plants capable of rapid vegetative 
propagation, particularly specialty 
fruits and pharmaceutical precursors. 
Multinational genetic engineering firms 
have already funded private expedi- 
tions to obtain these tropical materials 
in order to see if their products are suit- 
able for laboratory tissue culture. Any 
patented medicines or high-value fruits 
that suit themselves to such bio- 
technological endeavors are less likely 
to directly benefit indigenous tropical 
peoples from whose lands this germ- 
plasm has been obtained. They may 
permanently leave the rainforest behind 
for a life confined to the petri dish. 

Let us look at the plants now at risk 
on one particular land area that has both 
rainforest and desert — Australia. The 
Cape York region of Queensland posses- 
ses a rich Indo-Malaysian forest, with 
at least 159 plant species at risk. On the 
opposite side of the island continent, 
the desert state of Western Australia 
has 936 species at risk — 45% of all the 
plants at risk in the entire country. 

Compared to the tropical Cape York 
region, Western Australia has 5.8 times 
the number of plants at risk scattered 
over roughly nine times the land area. 
Thus, the rainforest can be said to have 
a greater concentration of known plants 
at risk per unit area, but neither flora 
has been completely explored. 
Ecologists Good and Lavarack suggest 
that Western Australia’s number may 
rise even higher, since the number of 
uncollected, undescribed rare species 
there is probably high. Vulnerable 
species are no doubt being lost due to 
the moderate desertification in the in- 
termediate arid vegetation that covers 
much of Western Australia, and the se- 
vere degradation occurring in its semi- 
arid pockets. 

In my opinion, the hidden utilitarian 
treasures of these plant communities 
should not be the major argument for 
preserving them. Following ecologist 
David Ehrenfield, I feel we must stress 
the intrinsic right of any lifeform to 
exist regardless of its perceived worth. 
We must also reiterate the life support 
services offered by these ecosystems as 
wholes, including their role in climatic 
stabilization, watershed buffering from 
floods and erosion, and other less-tangi- 
ble functions. 

Currently, there are less than 50 bio- 
sphere reserves of any size in each of 
these biomes. These are not enough to 
adequately represent the various 
habitat or community types found 
within either the desert or the rain- 
forest. They are entirely inadequate to 
conserve even a small percentage of the 
genetic variation found within the most 
useful, widespread plant species, let 
alone the obscure, localized endemics. 

If we have any obligation to future 
generations of our species or of others, 
it is to protect any sizeable tracts of 
deserts and rainforest that remain. 
These lands need to be managed in a 
way which allows plant evolution to con- 
tinue. This cannot happen if we siimply 
collect the remaining representative 
species and lock them up in a liquid ni- 
trogen gene bank. Unless we want to 
see ourselves swept away with the 
draining of their gene pools, we must 
become the plugs that keep the fullness 
of this planet’s life from being emptied. 

Dr. Gary Nabhan is a cofounder of 
Native Seeds/SEARCH, in Tucson, 
Arizona, and author of the highly 
acclaimed Gathering the Desert. 


by George Wuerthner 

One often hears from anti- wilderness 
people that Wilderness designation dis- 
criminates against those who can’t hike, 
kayak, ski or otherwise travel in wilder- 
ness by unmotorized means. (This argu- 
ment is seldom expounded by handicap- 
ped people themselves — one usually 
finds that logging companies, mining 
companies, and snowmobilers make 
such compassionate pleas on behalf of 
those less fortunate.) Most wilderness 
advocates realize that, with few excep- 
tions, such arguments are bogus. There 
are many wild places where a short hike 
up a flat trail will get anyone away from 
the roads and crowds. There are rivers 
where people can, with assistance, float 
and enjoy unsullied natural areas. 

I have another alternative, to deal 
with the issue of access to wilderness, 
that could be considered: The creation 
of large wildernesses which include not 
only the nigged mountains, but also the 
intervening valleys. In many areas, dirt 
logging roads already bisect otherwise 
roadless country. These roads could be 
closed to motorized traffic, yet remain 
open for horse drawn wagons. 

For example, the Lost River and 
Lemhi Ranges in Idaho fit this criteria. 
The mountains are on the Challis Na- 
tional Forest and the valley lands, ex- 
cept for limited private inholdings, are 
BLM controlled. Taken together there 
are some 875,000 acres of roadless coun- 
try within the two mountain ranges. 
This, combined with the BLM lands in 
the valley, would provide for wilderness 
in excess of one million acres. The pri- 
vate inholdings, primarily ranches, 
could continue to operate, perhaps 
switching over to dude ranching, to pro- 
vide housing and staging areas for 
explorers. 

There are presently dirt roads in this 
area, but no through paved road. These 
roads would be maintained as access 
trails. Horse drawn wagons would pro- 
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Indians live, mosquitos now carry an 
illness that causes blindness. Often 
these mining, petroleum, and logging 
companies are backed by the Ecuado- 
rian government. CIA involvement in 
all these companies is a common concep- 
tion among Indians down there. 

The list goes on and on. Groups and 
newsletters flourish, but I think the 
SAIIC is the best (South American In- 
dian Information Center, POB 7550, 
Berkeley, CA 94707 - USA (415-521- 
2779). The International Indian Treaty 
Council has offices in San Francisco and 
at the UN in New York, and partici- 
pated in the fourth session of the United 
Nations Working Group on Indigenous 
Populations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
last summer. The meetings brought to- 
gether more than 100 indigenous repre- 
sentatives who exchanged ideas, 
drafted a new Declaration of Principles 
on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples, 
adopted other joint proposals and 
“achieved an unprecedented level of 
unity in relation to the Working Groups” 
(according to SAIIC). 

Among those participating were the 
Union of Indigenous Nations of Brazil; 
AIDESEP of Peru; CONFENIAE of 
Ecuador; CIDOB of Bolivia; Centro 
Chitakolia of Bolivia; The National Fed- 
eration of Land Councils of Australia; 
the Center for Dubai Conscientization 
of India; Confederation Campesina del 
Peru; the South American Indian Coun- 
cil; CORPI (Central America); 
Movemiento de la Juventud Kuna of 
Panama; MISURASATA of Nicaragua; 
Coalition of First Nations, the Dine Na- 
tion, the Union of Ontario Indians, the 
Conne River Miemacs and many others 
of Canada; Indian Law Resource 
Center; Inuit Circumpolar Conference; 
National Indian Youth Council; Four Di- 
rections Council; and National Aborigi- 
nal and Islander Legal Services. 

So you can see there are a lot of or- 
ganizations, and a lot of Indians, doing 
a lot of things, and yet . . . things just 
keep getting worse for all of us. Why? 


vide access to those unable to walk. In 
addition, once this area was set aside 
as Wilderness, we could re-introduce 
bison (brucellosis free) to join the an- 
telope, deer, bighorn sheep, and elk 
that now roam these ranges. Domestic 
livestock should be eliminated from all 
public lands so that wildlife can prosper 
and once again inhabitat the valleys. 
The Pahsimeroi River at the north end 
of the valley has runs of steelhead and 
once had immense salmon runs. Im- 
agine being an 80-year-old person riding 
in a wagon up a valley that looks much 
as it did 100 years ago, with salmon 
splashing in the river 1 , bison bellowing 
across the valley, and wolves howling in 
the distance. 

There are other areas where such a 
proposal would also work. The Gravelly 
Range-Snowcrest area of Montana al- 
ready has several dirt roads winding- 
through it with large roadless areas be- 
tween. Combining these roadless areas 
into one large Wilderness would create 
more than 500,000 acres of wild land 
that could once again be dedicated to 
elk, bison, antelope, deer and grizzly. 
(A grizzly was trapped here in 1984.) 
Several roadless areas in north central 
Idaho and straddling the Montana bor- 
der in the Upper Clearwater River 
drainage have logging roads which could 
serve as access. This area could be 
united into a better than 600,000 acre 
Wilderness. The area in the Copper 
Basin, Trail Creek, Pioneer Mountains- 
White Cloud Peaks on the Challis Na- 
tional Forest could be another huge Wil- 
derness a million and a half acres in size 
if we included the valleys, keeping exist- 
ing roads for wagon use, and closing 
them to motorized travel. The beautiful 
canyon country of the Escalante and 
Waterpocket Fold, dissected by the 
Burr Trail, is another area with an exist- 
ing dirt road which could be left open 
as a non-motorized trailway. The sur- 
rounding roadless country would be des- 
ignated Wilderness. 

In each of these areas, conces- 


With all these sincere and hard-working 
people, why are we still freezing to 
death in shacks in New Mexico and 
starving to death in barrios in San Sal- 
vador? The REAL people out in the dis- 
tricts will tell you it’s getting worse. 
Only the well-paid tribal councilmen 
and councilwomen say things are get- 
ting better. Who’s telling the truth? 

Maybe it all comes back around in a 
big circle and we’re in Arizona again, on 
the sacred mountain near Flagstaff, in 
the Grand Canyon where the world 
began, on the sacred Hopi mesas where 
the Badger and Bird and Snake and 
Lizard Clans emerged after the Flood 
and the migrations from the South 
Pacific. Maybe I better end this essay, 
this plea, by quoting the Hopi Elders 
themselves: 

We, the traditional Elders of the Hopi 
Independent Nation, are joining you to 
humbly request the Creator’s assist- 
ance. We pray that our united effort will 
bear fruit for the benefit of all land and 
life, which increasingly are threatened 
by total destruction. May ive be granted 
the wisdom to return to the divine laws 
and instructions revealed long ago, 
when the Creator, through his love, gave 
us the gift of life. This gift was meant 
eqically for all, with no room for the 
injustice, hatred and greed today 
poisoning our world. Let us rid our- 
selves of this terrible curse of personal 
gain at the expense of others, for if we 
do not cleanse ourselves a higher power 
will soon perform , for us the work of 
purification. 

We have passed through many ages, 
sometimes becoming lost on the wrong 
path. The uncountable millions brut- 
ally destroyed in the wars of this cen- 
tury clearly indicate we have lost our 
way. Something is deeply wrong with 
our present way of life. Therefore, now 
is the time when world leaders must 
exemplify the harmonious, harmless 
way of life intended by the Creator. Now 
is the most critical period in humanity’s 
existence since the destruction of a pre- 
vious world. If we do not return quickly 
to a spiritual way of life, this world, 
too, will soon be destroyed. 

The Hopi know, however, that if our 
peaceful, traditional ivay of life can be 


sionaires could provide the necessaiy 
wagon access. Others would be free to 
hike, ski, or ride horses in these same 
places. Imagine the thrill people could 
experience by riding in a wagon back 
into such a wild place. 

I don’t propose making roads where 
none exist now, but there are many es- 
sentially intact roadless areas sepa- 
rated by a few dirt roads which could 
be combined into large Wildernesses in- 
cluding the intervening valleys which 
have been left out of almost all our Wil- 
derness proposals. Why not unite these 
roadless areas, leave in the roads as 
trails, and gain support by helping those 
people less fortunate to experience wild 
places also? 

If wilderness groups began to advo- 
cate such “wagon” Wildernesses for the 
handicapped it w'ould help to alter the 
view' of many people that wild places 
are only for the young and fit, and would 
make supporters of a large segment of 
society which may now' feel disenfranch- 
ised by Wilderness designation. As our 
population’s average age increases, hav- 
ing Wilderness areas that are accessible 
to those past their prime in fitness may 
be the key to preserving the wild places 
we have. 

George Wueiihner is one of the most 
innovative wilderness thinkers in the 
US and is, perhaps, the most deeply 
ecological member of the Montana Wil- 
derness Alliance board of directors. 





maintained, there is still hope for world 
peace. Hopi means ‘ peaceful ones,’ and 
the traditional way, our life-plan given 
to us by the Great Spirit, is a model for 
people everywhere. Living practice of 
these revealed instructions will main- 
tain a peaceful and harmonious world. 
On the other hand, destruction of the 
traditional Hopi way, of the sacred land 
entrusted to us by the Great Spirit, will 
in turn trigger the destruction of the 
world. We recognize that there are many 
peoples represented in the United Na- 
tions, each endowed with their awn 
unique culture and tradition, but the 
original instructions of the Creator are 
universal and valid for all time. The 
essence of these instructions is compas- 
sion for all life and love for all creation. 
We must realize that we do not live in 
a world of dead matter, but in a un iverse 
of living spirit. Let us open our eyes to 
the sacredness of Mother Earth, or our 
eyes will opened for us. 

Hopi prophecy foresaw World War I 
and II. It now warns of a third world 
war fought with ‘the gourd full of ashes,’ 
the ancient prophecy’s expression for 
the atomic and hydrogen bomb. This 
last, most terrible war will soon occur 
if the arms-race continues. Every na- 
tion on earth must ask itself whether it 
is contributing to the imminent destruc- 
tion of humanity, either th rough indif- 
ference, or through misguided 
nationalism. Let us not tempt, the 
Creator to punish us with the very 
weapons we so perversely invented . . . . 

The Great Spirit revealed this land to 
be a spiritual center and we must all 
share responsibility for preserving it as 
a sanctuary for all life. 

We await, your response. We close our 
letter with blessings and hope for the 
future. Let us begin to heal ourselves 
and our Mother Earth. On behalf of the 
Traditional Community of Hotevilla 
Village, Sovereign Hopi Independent 
Nation. 

David Seals is a highly acclaimed 
writer, editor, and Indian activist. His 
novel. THE POWWOW HIGHWAY, is 
available for $U. 50 paperback from Sky/ 
Makhpeya, Box IHfSU , Denver, CO 
80218. 
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Suburbanizing the Bush 



HOMESTEADERS VS. 


MAD-DOG 

by Paul Bratton 

In February 1985, a mad-dog placer 
miner attempted to use traditional 
Chase access trails to move a dozer 
to a proposed strip mine located on 
the banks of the region’s most valu- 
able anadromous spawning stream. 

With no attempt to obtain state per- 
mits or inform the Chase Community 
Council of his plans, the miner 
thought he was going to run his cat 
wherever he damned well pleased. 

The dozer stalled repeatedly as it 
slid from side to side in six feet of 
packed snow on what had been a well- 
maintained winter trail, destroying 
the only access available for a dozen 
remote residents. After using a C.B. 
network to alert state officials, Chase 
residents and members of Alaska Sur- 
vival traveled to the scene by snow- 
shoes, skis and snow machine to bloc- 


DOZER 

kade the miner’s route. During a tense 
hour-long confrontation, a half dozen 
bush dwellers continually placed 
their bodies in the path of the dozer. 
At one point I was immobilized by 
being buried to the waist in the snow 
berm at the leading edge of the dozer 
blade and was then shoved backwards 
several feet by the blade itself. 

Finally realizing that the terror tac- 
tics would not work, the miners shut 
down their equipment and retreated 
to the nearest bar. Chase residents re- 
mained on guard until state officials 
arrived five hours later to issue the 
miner a cease and desist order. The 
following day the state agency 
charged with regulating mining expe- 
dited the issuance of the necessary 
permits, but Chase residents counted 
an important victory by putting min- 
ers on notice that their depredations 
will not go unopposed at Chase. 



by Judy Price 

In fall of 1985, when Alaska Governor 
Bill Sheffield was ft'esh off the hot seat 
of a Grand Jury investigation and im- 
peachment hearing, he went around the 
State doing little things to make the 
peasants happy, to help them forget 
that he’d been giving multi-million dol- 
lar state contracts to his political 
cronies. One of these token gestures of 
appeasement was to go to the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources (DNR) in 
Anchorage and personally draw the 
names of the State’s land lottery win- 
ners before TV cameras. 

That shouldn’t be a surprise. Empires 
and kings have been using that tech- 
nique to placate the peasants for cen- 
turies — give them land, though not 
the empire’s land. It is a technique also 
used to conquer the native people 
whose lands have been offered to some- 
one else. England gave northern Ire- 
land to the Scots and its own war vet- 
erans; Georgia gave the lands of the 
Cherokee Nation to white lottery win- 
ners; the UN gave Palestine to the Jews 
to make up for the wrongs that Euro- 
peans had done them; the Russians gave 
the Alaska Natives’ country to the US 
for a price. 

Sheffield drew the names of the lucky 
sweepstakes winners and dozens of men 
and women became owners of their own 
piece of Alaska. And in the small bush 
communities;, which have been selected 
to bear the brunt of the State’s real es- 
tate business, the people braced them- 
selves for another onslaught. 

Chase is d roadless area in southcent- 
ral Alaska just north of Talkeetna. Back 
before the trans-Alaska pipeline 
brought riches to the State’s treasury 
and every ■ greedhead in the western 
world to the State’s doorstep, Chase 
was settled by a diverse assemblage of 
drop-outs, refugees from the Southeast 
Asian wars, and other ne’er-do-wells. 
They came looking for a reasonable way 
of life and a healthy place to live it. As 
a loose-knit, bush comumunity, they 
found it here. 

The hundred or so people who live 
at Chase depend on the land for many 
of their survival needs. And they de- 
pend on themselves. Unlike urbanites, 
they do not ask the government for 
money to provide “services” to do the 
work of living for them. When it snows 
three feet in a week, they do not expect 
the State to send a snowplow through. 
They go out on snowshops and pack the 
trails themselves. They cut firewood, 
haul water, and obtain much of their 
food from the land around them. They 
are not on the community welfare roles, 
and they are proud of that. 

At present, the Chase community is 
not dependent on the State’s oil reve- 
nues for support precisely because it 
has a sufficient land base to provide 
wood, water, Salmon and other renewa- 
ble resources to sustain a reasonable 
human population in perpetuity. But 
like many other bush communities in 
Alaska, it is targeted for destruction by 
the State’s new land use policy of “con- 
centrated settlement.” 

“Concentrated settlement” is de- 
signed to compartmentalize people 
from the resource use areas around 
them — one area for human habitation, 
one for timber management, one for 
mining, one for recreation — joined by 
a web of connector roads. It is an urban 
planner's dream, everything neatly 
categorized; and it is exactly the oppo- 
site of the settlement patterns that have 
evolved since humans crossed the Ber- 
ing land bridge. 

In places like Chase, people live scat- 
tered far enough apart to be able to 
get the resources that sustain them 
near their homes, without the need for 
expensive, destructive road systems. 
Now people can pull their firewood in 
on small sleds, pack their moose in on 
their backs. Under the new settlement 
policy, they will be forced to live “con- 
centrated” in one area, and the pur- 
chase and use of gas-guzzling, petro- 
chemical puking machines will be a 
necessity to perform tasks of survival. 

As much as the designers of this plan 
may wish it could, the state cannot de- 
mand that all rural residents of an area 


immediately pack up and move into the 
State’s concentration camps, leaving 
the remaining land for resource develop- 
ment projects. So the policy of concen- 
trated settlement, by encouraging 
roads and locating “land disposals” in 
areas where people now live, is de- 
signed to bring the concentration camps 
to the people. 

This will be accomplished through the 
land disposal program by giving prior- 
ity to selling recreational parcels with 
“proximity to water, views, good hunt- 
ing, or interesting topography.” “High 
priority” will also be given to resource 
development projects like mining and 
dam construction camps, and there will 
be additional land provided for the sole 
purpose of investment. But land for 
“year-round, self-sufficient remote” liv- 
ing “will not be a high priority.” Where 
land for this purpose is offered, it will 
be distributed only in small parcels so 
that the common lands around it, 
needed for hunting and trapping and 
other subsistence activities, can be 
withdrawn at any time for other, more 
important purposes. In this unsettling 
“settlement” policy, the existence of the 
traditional way of life in Alaska is con- 
sidered only temporary, and offering 
land for people to live this way is consi- 
dered a practice “based entirely on 
short-term considerations.” In his re- 
cently published book, Village Journey, 
Thomas R. Berger writes, “Here in 
rural Alaska is a way of life that contrib- 
utes to the health of individuals, keeps 
families on the land, and contributes to 
the integrity of the Village. Yet it is 
said to be dying because it does not rep- 
resent our ideas of progress.” Berger 
is speaking specifically of the natives 
of Alaska, but the truth of his statement 
applies to other land-based com- 
munities as well. Living off the land is 
stili the most economically viable, en- 
vironmentally sound, healthy and sus- 
tainable way of life in Alaska; and it is 
thriving. The supposition that it cannot 
survive is the result of ignorance and 
arrogance; ignorance of the reality 
about susistence living, and arrogance 
of the dominating culture’s presumption 
of superiority. 

The Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act (ANCSA), passed by Congress in 
1971, is largely the result of those at- 
titudes. Under the Act, the Natives’ an- 
cestral lands were given to corpora- 
tions. Suddenly the lands that tradition- 
ally had been used for subsistence were 
expected to make an economic profit 
for the corporations. The resources that 
kept the people alive were expected to 
be sold off for money. If that marketing 
venture failed, the corporations would 
go bankrupt and Natives would lose 
their lands. If it succeeded, Natives 
would retain title to the land but the 
resources that sustain them would be 
lost. The Natives would get dividends, 
paper dollars to make up for the moose 
and fish and furs they could no longer 
get. Let them eat dividends. 

ANCSA was a large-scale attempt at 
“social engineering” to direct the native 
peoples of Alaska into another way of 
life. It was not due entirely to evil inten- 
tions, but merely based on the errone- 
ous assumption that a subsistence way 
of life could not, perhaps should not, 
survive, and on jthe assumption that 
urban-style, corporate-dependent liv- 
ing was superior and more durable than 
the land-based way of life that has sus- 
tained humans from time immemorial. 

It is that conviction that has allowed 
even well-meaning people to contribute 
to the destruction of land-based people. 
The acceptance of the inevitability of a 
thing allows them to commit the acts 
that accomplish it without admitting re- 
sponsibility. It allows them the freedom 
to discriminate against a way of life and 
a group of people without feeling guilt. 

Discrimination against land-based 
people in Alaska is common, though the 
press shies away from it like it was a 
smallpox blanket. The Natives know it; 
the whites who live in the bush know 
it. The Senate Rural Research Agency 
recognized it in its report on State Land 
Policy, stating that “the desires of urban 
recreation seekers (are valued) above 
the needs of people using the land for 
traditional economic pursuits,” and 


“when ‘statewide’ demand butts up 
against local needs and desires, the com- 
promise that will almost inevitably be 
reached will recognize the desires of 
urban Alaskans.” • Certainly this has 
proven to be true. “Pressure” from 
urban dwellers for recreational lots in 
the woods are a part of the reason for 
the State’s aggressive actions. But to 
a much greater extent, the Yuppies 
(Young Urban Professionals Performing 
for Industries of Exploitation) are being 
used as an excuse for wiping out bush 
communities when the real purpose is 
to give DNR’s Resource Pimps control 
over the land and resources without in- 
terference or opposition from the land- 
based peasants. And the Yuppies, ignor- 
ant and arrogant, are being used as well 
to perform and justify the act of dispos- 
session. 

Like native communities, land-based, 
primarily-white communities such as 


Chase get in the way of the Earth rap- 
ers. Chase people have been battling 
the State’s destructive projects for 
years — wilderness subdivisions, the 
massive Susitna Dam project, coal ex- 
ploration, strip mining. Just as the first 
group to bring suit against the Alaska 
oil pipeline was not environmentalists, 
but the Athabascan trappers of Stevens 
Village, the people who stopped the 
Alaska Railroad’s herbicide spraying 
were not recreationists, but the scruffy, 
working-class residents of Chase. 
Land-based people have always fought 
for the land, and they have not always 
limited their battles to the administra- 
tive, legislative, and legal channels that 
the State provides to consume their 
time, energy, and money. They fight 
long and hard because they are fighting 
for their lives. 

On the other hand, property owners 
who do not live on the land, but only 
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recreate there are unlikely to do more 
than raise a few polite environmental 
questions when the land is threatened, 
and be satisfied with the answers, be- 
cause they have so little at stake; they 
can always go somewhere else to re- 
create. It is obvious from this that it 
would be in the best interest of the Re- 
source Pimps to encourage the right 
sort of people to buy the land, and 
where the wrong sort live in a place 
already, to encourage them to move. 

DNR has attempted this by numer- 
ous disposals at Chase, but so far they 
have not completely succeeded in de- 
stroying the resident community. Al- 
though nearly a thousand parcels have 
already been “disposed” of in this area, 
the people who buy them — the ones 
creating this enormous “pressure” — 
do not want to live there. They want 
to own a piece of Alaska to satisfy some 
dream or their interest in investments; 
maybe come in a couple times a year, 
cut down trees for a cabin, shoot a bear 
that threatens them by its very exis- 
tence, stand agog over the peace and 
quiet of the place, and then go back to 
their office jobs and condominiums in 
Anchorage. They are somewhat de- 
structive, but so far they have not been 
dedicated enough to do tremendous 
damage. So DNR has had to re-think 
its strategy, and this time it has come 
up with something that might really do 
the trick, the Chase III Agriculture 
Homestead. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, the 
English parliament issued “Bills of En- 
closures” to usurp the common lands 
which enabled small cottagers to sur- 
vive. For many people “enclosure meant 
no land on which to grow subsistence 
crops to feed their families, no grazing 
land to produce wool for home spinning 
and weaving, no fuel to heat their cot- 
tages, and new restriction against hunt- 
ing. It meant, in short, deprivation of 
a major source of subsistence for the 
poor.” (From Regulating the Poor; The 
Functions of Public Welfare, by Piven 
and Cloward.) 

For the people of Chase, Chase III 
would have similar effects. The loss of 
4000 acres of common land in the very 
heart of the community which is used 
for hunting, trapping, wood cutting, 
and access trails would be bad enough. 
But the special elements of ruin that 
DNR has attached to it, makes this dis- 
posal particularly devastating. 

Although Chase voted unanimously 
to remain a “roadless” area, DNR flew 
a helicopter over in order to identify 
routes for the new landowners’ roads. 
And exclusively for Chase (never has 
this been done in any other area for 
any other disposal) residents’ tradi- 
tional trails within the area of the dis- 
posal are ordered to be vacated. In ad- 
dition, devastation is built into Chase 
III — the proving up requirements for 
agricultural homesteads. 

As has happened in other areas of 
Alaska where agriculture has suddenly 
been unleashed on virgin lands, bulldoz- 
ers will be brought in to chain down 
and push the trees into windrows to 
bum. Farm machinery will be brought 
in to plow up the topsoil. There is no 
requirement that the purchaser ever 
live on the land, no requirement to re- 
plant for crops or erosion control. But 
the land must be clearcut and broken; 
that is State law. In order to earn this 
land, the lottery winners must destroy 
it. That is why not one person who lives 
at Chase entered the Chase III lottery. 

In 1983, after Bill Sheffield was sworn 
in as Governor of Alaska, his first offi- 
cial act was to drop the State’s law suit 
against federal oil leasing in Norton 
Sound. The second was to fly to Texas 
with his newly-appointed Commis- 
sioner of DNR, Esther Wunnicke, and 
his Attorney General. There he ac- 
cepted $200,000 from oil companies and 
their minions which he deposited into 
his personal account to repay himself 
for a loan he had made to his own guber- 
natorial campaign. Over the past three 
years, it has become obvious that the 
Sheffield administration sold out not 
only the wealth and welfare of the Es- 
kimo communities that ring Norton 
Sound, but the resources of Alaska in 
general. 

The State’s new land use policy is a 
reflection of that. It does not concern 
itself with assuring the health of the 
land, or communities, or people them- 
selves, but with getting everyone out 
of the way, preferably concentrated in 


PUBLIC INTEREST LAW 


Letters 

(cont) 


What You Don’t Know 


by Paul Bratton 

Whether it’s a neighborhood group 
fighting high-density housing or the 
Sierra Club opposing off-shore oil leas- 
ing, environmental lawsuits fall into the 
category of “public interest” litigation. 
Such litigation often seeks to enforce 
regulations and establish standards 
where a government agency has failed 
to act within the law. If the suit is suc- 
cessful, society as a whole benefits from 
the court’s enforcement of the laws de- 
signed to protect public and community 
resources. Only if the case is deter- 
mined to be “frivolous” — that is it does 
not raise serious questions of law or fact 
— is the losing public interest litigant 
held liable for the other side’s attorney’s 
fees. 

This is a greatly simplified version 
of the legal theories involved, but it is 
probably all you will need to know if 
you get involved in litigation as a 
member of your local lady’s garden club. 
However, if you can be associated with 
the various species of obnoxious riffraff 
that subscribe to the Earth First! jour- 
nal, the court may apply different stan- 
dards to your litigation. Just because 
you are playing by the rules they 
created and challenging agency il- 


urban centers, unattached and uncaring 
of the land, so that the resources can 
be exploited with as little interference 
as possible. Right now, DNR is telling 
the people of southcentral Alaska that 
there is not enough firewood to meet 
their needs. At the same time, it is try- 
ing to get a state forest designated in 
the area to encourage an industrial- 
forestry chipping operation for export 
to Pacific Rim nations. They are telling 
the people of Chase that there is not 
enough land for them to continue trap- 
ping and hunting, while selling off 
thousands of acres of Chase land for 
investment properties and leasing 
thousands of acres for gold dredging 
and strip mining. The Sheffield admin- 
istration is selling (in most cases, prac- 
tically giving away) the resources of 
Alaska to multinational corporations 
while it is chastising the land-based 
people with “wanting too much.” 

What will happen at Chase is uncer- 
tain except that the people there will 
continue to resist. The law suit that 
they, as Alaska Survival, filed against 
the State to stop Chase III was lost in 
the lower court, and subsequently ap- 
pealed to the Alaska Supreme Court. 
As another of its little extras that DNR 
reserves for Chase, the State re- 
quested, and won in the lower court, a 
precedent-setting $10,400 judgment for 
the State’s legal fees. Admitted by State 
officials to be a vindictive action, it was 
taken to discourage further interfer- 
ence from the peasants. However, that 
will not stop the Chase people from 
fighting back. And if the Supreme 
Court goes against them, they say, that 
will not stop them either. 

Already many white residents of bush 
communities have run nearly to the 
ends of the earth. Some of them are 
refugees from the Vietnam War, some 
from the devastation of the homes they 
left behind, all from the general de- 
bilitating madness of the industrialized 
world. They have gathered here in 
Alaska, the last frontier. They have no 
place left to go. 

For the land-based people of Chase 
and Norton Sound and Stevens Village, 
and the plains of New Mexico and the 
dark hollows of Appalachia, there is 
only one life worth living, the one that 
comes from the land. It sustains the 
spirit as well as the flesh, giving health 
and pride and joy of life. For these 
people who do not have a lot of money 
or college diplomas, the alternative to 
making a living from the land is to join 
the diseased and dispirited masses suf- 
focating on the bottom of corporate 
America’s cultureless cesspool. That is 
no choice at all. They will continue to 
fight, forever. And we had all better 
pray that they win. 

Judy Price lives in Talkeetna, 
Alaska. 


Could Bankrupt You 


legalities through proper channels does 
not mean you will receive the benefit 
of their rules. Those not content to 
“agree to disagree” with the earth-rap- 
ers may find that unwelcome resistance 
is liable to be crushed by fair means or 
foul. 

A long line of Alaska Supreme Court 
cases has held that “it is an abuse of 
(the trial judge’s) discretion to award 
attorney's fees against a losing party 
who has in good faith raised a question 
of genuine public interest before the 
courts.” (Gilbert v State 526 P.2d 1131) 
However these firm precedents have 
not stopped trial judges from awarding- 
massive attorney's fees awards against 
environmental litigants in two recent 
cases. 

A few years back, the Southeast 
Alaska Conservation Council (SEACC) 
lost a court challenge of a state timber 
plan in the Haines area. In that case 
the trial judge awarded a private timber 
company (that had intervened support- 
ing the state plan) $25,000 for their at- 
torney’s fees. Eventually the State Su- 
preme Court rejected the judgment 
(SEACC v State 665 P.2d 552), but in 
the interim SEACC was forced to divert 
scarce resources to fight that award. 

Last March, Alaska Survival lost a 
decision in the lower court in a challenge 
to state land disposal plans. (See accom- 
panying article.) In an extremely un- 
usual move for a case of this type, the 
state’s attorney general sought and was 
awarded attorney’s fees. Enforcement 
of that $10,420 judgment is now stayed 
pending the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the appeal. 

Since Alaska Survival, like EF!, is a 
grassroots disorganization and is not in- 
corporated, it was necessary for indi- 
vidual members to sign on as plaintiffs 
to provide the “standing” necessary to 
litigate. Six individuals now have that 
judgment hanging over them. Our at- 
torneys are confident that the Supreme 
Court will once again reverse the deci- 
sion, but the state, intent on crushing- 
resistance to administration policies, is 
fighting hard to establish a precedent. 

Alaska, with one lawyer for every 250 
residents, is an extremely litigious 
state. With two in-state environmental 
law films — Trustees for Alaska and 
the Juneau office of the Sierra Club 
Legal Defense Fund — and a number 
of sympathetic private attorneys, en- 
vironmental cases are regularly before 
the state and federal district courts. In 
addition, Alaska Legal Services (which 
despite Ronnie Reagan’s best efforts, 
is supported by your federal tax dollar) 


Dear SFB, I recently attended the 
Great Montana Wild West Exposition, 
a program by Montana Earth First! on 
theM.S.U. campus in Bozeman. I nearly 
left the next day to begin walking the 
Continental Divide! Montana EF! did 
one hell of a job. The songs of Walkin’ 
Jim Stoltz are guaranteed to inspire any 
lover of wilderness. Barb and Gary 
Steele spoke with feeling about the Mon- 
tana wilderness they love. Greg Keeler’s 
rowdy, bawdy songs would please 
Hayduke himself! My hat’s off to dedi- 
cated deep ecologists everywhere! 

— ATO 

SFR, 

Now, we know that some of you 
greenie, eekOfreakin’ druids get to- 
gether at equinox and solstice and do 
some weird stuff in the wastelands. 
Here’s a suggestion from our neo-abo 
circle to yours: Raise a monolith. 

There is a deep spiritual mystery 
about setting stone on stone when the 
shadow of the sun falls just so on the 
Mother. It also frees us from the conven- 
tional calendar (never trust the bas- 
tards!). There are no rules about mono- 
lithing except being careful not to put 
up anything heavier than you are willing 
to have fall on you. You might tend to- 
ward native American markers of stand- 
ing trees, or toward Celtic megaliths. I 
toss in a contemporary talisman to 
affirm a separate spiritual-political- 
cultural reality. 

You can mark east and west by sunrise 
and sunset at equinox, and north and 
south by a compass and plumb at noon 
solar time on the solstices. Sighting 
along a staff held beneath the north star 
will mark the north-south coordinate at 
night. Set a post or stone to mark Venus 
or the Pleiades. See what happens next 
year. By marking the change of seasons, 
you might discover a cyclic migration of 
the clan of which you were unaware. 

It is wonderful to practice religious 
freedom on public lands. It is surprising 
what a sense of ownership applies to 
your sacred grove, mountain, canyon 
after you have performed a simple act 
of adoration and mystery. Imagine the 
greedheads trying to bulldoze your 
calendar stone! 

— The Druid 

Friends, 

Please send me a copy of Ecodefense. 

I broke into my son’s “Sparkletts bottle. 

. .” it’s for his own good that I get this 
book. I have no intentions of sending 
him to school; I’m going to teach him 
myself and hopefully he’ll become a full 
time monkeywrencher. 

If you’re not radical, you’re not 
thinking! 


acts to protect the subsistence rights 
of native villagers threatened by oil de- 
velopment. Given this situation, those 
who would open the state to resource 
exploitation would love to inhibit the 
proliferation of public interest lawsuits. 
If they win this one, few individuals or 
grassroots groups will dare challenge 
the state and developers in the courts. 

However, there are ways you can pro- 
tect yourself from the spitefulness of a 
state agency and judges unsympathetic 
to public interest litigants. One way is 
to incorporate. Even if you are assessed 
a massive judgment, only those assets 
belonging to the organization are at 
risk; individual members and officers 
are immune just like stockholders in 
Dow Chemical. There are drawbacks to 
this approach. A disorganization of 
merry outlaws is forced to assume the 
forms and hierarchical structure of the 
corporate world; plus spending time, ef- 
fort, and money that could better be 
expended defending Earth. If you do 
not chose the incorporation route, the 
alternative is to be certain that only 
bona fide paupers sign on as individual 
plaintiffs in any litigation. They can’t 
take what you ain’t got. 

Don’t make our mistake of undere- 
stimating the lengths that the earth- 
rapers will go to neutralize the opposi- 
tion. After all, anyone who can justify 
ripping up thousands of acres of wildlife 
habitat will have no trouble jettisoning 
those concepts of justice that “civilized” 
society purports to uphold. 

Paul Bratton is an Alaska resident 
who has been involved in the fight to 
save Chase. 


— Klairice 


Dave and gang, 

Here’s my $15 for another year. This 
money came hard but goes easily — 
spend it wisely. You folks have given me 
the courage to go public with my ideas 
and visions of a harmonious coexistence 
between man and nature. You’ve given 
me the courage to oppose the destruc- 
tive arm of civilization and to suggest 
pushing that arm back. Nobody else 
could havedoneit. Keepupthe visionary 
work! Earth First! 

In wildnesS, 

Gray Cloud 


continued on pg. 24 
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DEEP ECOLOGY SOUNDTRACK 
Part V: Folk Music 



By Lone Wolf Circles 

The original (archaic) meaning of 
“Folk” is tribe. Folk music defined the 
form and bio-rhythm of the tribe. Tribal 
identity was maintained, fostering the 
cohesion necessary for the hunter/ 
gatherers’ survival. Each song held a 
seed, shared only with the trust of the 
clan. It bore frait as wisdom, courage, 
and allegiance to the tribe’s sacred view. 
But even more important than clan 
bonding, song-seeds renewed the bond 
to their home reinforcing the biocentri- 
cism that allowed them to live vigor- 
ously yet harmoniously on their land, 
inspiring their allegiance to their re- 
gion. 

Folk songs of the traditional people 
of every race, and culture, rightfully tell 
the story of their relationship to their 
homeland, celebrate the character of 
the area and its inhabitants both human 
and non-human. 

From these common roots Folk has 
branched into many different forms, 
from Bluegrass and TRUE Country to 
Suzzanne Vega’s poetic exploration. 
These elements of folk are the saving- 
grace of most bearable contemporary 
recordings. Folk begins as something 
everyone present participates in and in 
this tradition I am reminded of it 
everytime the line between performer 
and audience is blurred in their personal 
interaction. 

My friend Bill Oliver is the perfect 
example of magical rapport. In his live 
performances for Earth First!, he steps 
into the crowd, draws them into his 


stories until everyone becomes a par- 
ticipant and his lyric lessons are planted 
in all but the most callous of hearts. I 
have turned my cai'eer over entirely to 
EF! and the Deep Ecology message, 
concentrating on a newfound fusion of 
music and poetry Bill inspired with his 
intuitive interaction at the ‘85 RRR. 

From hilarious manifestoes like 
“Shopping Maul” and the catchy 
“Condo” (with the sound of the rolling 
leviathan), to heartfelt ballads like 
“William 0. Douglas” and “Heart- 
strings,” Bill demonstrates that Folk is 
vital and alive. On his album TEXAS 
OASIS (available on cassette for $9 from 
EF! Music, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703) we are treated to a look at the 
heart of a man made pure through his 
suffering and love, a sensitivity and de- 
votion impossible to suppress. 

From the lessons in “There’s This 
Hill”: 

There’s this river in the valley below 

It’s boiling with rapids and some- 
times it’s slow 

It can tell you stories no pen ever 
wrote 

Fill your cups, fill your hopes 

There’s this hill, for my teaching I go 

Learn why the sun is, how little I 
know 

About the mountains, rivers, won- 
ders of this earth 

About how much, how much its worth 


An interesting album by EF!er Jon 
Sirkis is A FEW LESS COLORS (Bould- 
er Folk Records, 2888 Bluff St. #492, 
Boulder, CO 80301). It is popular for its 
funny politicized ramblings, tunes that 
seem to have hitchhiked here from the 
sixties, the soles of their feet black from 
walking city sidewalks and kicking 
idealistic coals back into the philosophi- 
cal fire. I am impressed by the three 
most serious cuts, which benefit from 
the addition of strong vocals by Jenny 
Allen. Their harmony on Gram Parson’s 
“Hickory Wind,” combined with excel- 
lent instrumentation does justice to this 


song — which many feel was done best 
by Dan Fogelberg. The haunting vocals 
and Jon Parry fiddles (reminiscent of 
SugarCane Harris on Mayall’s USA 
UNION) carry Gershwin’s “Summer- 
time.” The finest cut remains the title 
song, in which the special place to which 
we each retreat is covered with tract 
homes and shopping malls, “But still 
we’ll go on living — we’ll adapt to what- 
ever remains. . .” 

But there’s so much else to deal with 

And I got more important things on 
my mind today 

And so what’s a few less colors in the 
rain boic 

In the minds of the men who live their 
lives in grey 

Heaven only help us if we wait 

'Til there’s nothing left to save. 

We are reminded of the pretty sounds 
of ‘60s acoustic Folk groups like Peter, 
Paul and Mary listening to Liz Pauly 
harmonize on Scott Crichton’s album 
TAKE ME BACK TO OLD MONTANA 
(Milwaukee Rode Prod., Box 285, 
Helena, MT 59624). It is a beautiful col- 
lection. Included is Bob Nolan’s obscure 
“Montana,” traditionals, and “The 
Hammer Has To Fall” written for the 
ballsy, if insane group of eight folks in- 
cluding Daniel Berrigan arrested for 
beating on live atomic warheads with 
hammers. Called the Plowshares Eight, 
we can only hope that they recognize 
the plow has done as much or more than 
the sword in reducing our wild world to 
subjugation. 

Chief Joseph would agree. Scott’s ver- 
sion of Fred Small’s “Heart of the Ap- 
paloosa” traces the pursuit and murder 
of his people and the horses they had 
come to rely on: 

But sometimes without warning from 
a dull domestic herd 

A spotted horse of spirit, wondrous 
will emerge 

Strong it is, and fearless, and nimble 
on a hill 

Listening for thunder, the Ap- 
pal oosa’s living still. 


You can’t get any more “Folk” than 
Walkin’ Jim Stoltz, whose wondrous 
tape SPIRIT IS STILL ON THE RUN 
we proudly represent ($9 from EF! 
Music). Having walked over 15,000 
miles of trail in recent years, he’ll natur- 
ally walk from his cabin in Montana to 
his performance at our ‘86 EF! Rendez- 
vous, “by way of Arizona and Nevada!” 
I am anxious to work with Jim, as I 
share his “Lone Coyote Ways:“ 

I’m just a half-blooded, pup of a 
coyote, 

Howlin’ away my days, 

Runniri to ground my star-studded 
dreams 

And livin’ my lone coyote ways. 

Anybody who has ever climbed a dif- 
ficult mountain, listened to a brook, or 
trembled at the sight of a vanishing 
puma or griz track as stark and sugges- 
tive as carrion — has to be moved by 
the impassioned realism of “Lone Lion 
Runs” or “The Writin’ On The Rock” (in 
which the 1881 end of one Jo Baker is 
taken from the rock where he carved it 
and lent added immortality with this 
song, that unlike his rusted rifles will 
continue to be heard . . .). In “As A 
Desert Day Dies” remember our thirst 
for water, satisfied by the sweet-fla- 
vored colors of the desert dusk. I know 
the spirit of my ancestors is still alive, 
sparkling with robust mischief in the 
eyes of the likes of Walkin’ Jim, and I 
am reminded the spirit still exists in the 
remaining wilds we straggle past our 
cynicism to protect. The bison, grizzly, 
Indian warriors, tall trees, all the proud 
ones pushed aside by the civilized 
juggernaut we’ve cultivated: 

They still give us hope everyone 

They give us dreams of the free, what 
has been and can be. 

And their spirit is still on the run. ” 

Reviewed by Lone-Wolf-Circles. Our 
unparalleled artist and poet, Lone Wolf 
Circles, writes this regular column on 
EF! music, and welcomes your record- 
ings and suggestions for review. 


View from the 
Outhouse 

Old Boots 

by Robert Streeter 

I bid farewell to my old hiking boots 
the other day. It was a long and difficult 
goodbye, more difficult than many I’ve 
experienced with friends and relatives. 
The connection between boots and feet 
is powerfully intimate, a bond that is 
rarely considered consciously until the 
soft, loyal boots are unlaced for the last 
time, boots that have slowly become a 
living extension of your body. 

It was on a cold and colorless after- 
noon, the kind where wood smoke rises 
slowly and undisturbed through naked 
twigs, that I decided the end had come. 
The boots no longer protected my feet 
as they had for two and a half years. 
The soles had worn through in spots, 
and stitching had rotted away. On wet 
ground they failed to serve their pur- 
pose. But how could I give them up, 
those boots that had known my feet and 
no others, boots that had shared the 
thousands of miles I have walked since 
the day we met; the day they were new 
and stiff, smelling of fresh leather? 

I was loathe to give in, to accept the 
cold reality of what ultimately happens 
to boots, boots so supple and well 
adapted to life on my feet. I refused to 
acknowledge they were dying that final 
month, and my feet quite often paid the 
price for resisting new boots. My toes 
were often icy and wet, but those un- 
comfortable moments were somehow 
justified by the satisfaction of taking 
the old pair for just one more hike in 
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the woods. I was loyal to the bitter end. 

I sat on the steps of the cabin that 
final day, covered by a low winter sky 
that masked the setting sun. I unlaced 
the boots in the same methodical way I 
always had, and pulled them from my 
feet. I dumped out a little sawdust and 
dirt, then placed them next to me in the 
silence of the evening. 

Some will accuse me of writing a 
maudlin column about inanimate pieces 
of leather, but others will understand, 
the ones who have known their boots 
like I have. 

I remember when I brought them 
home to my cottage on the Wisconsin 
River and gave them their first coat of 
mink oil. I took great care in doing a 
thorough job, hoping they would last 
even longer than their predecessors. 
They were broken-in amidst the forests 
and wetlands of Wisconsin during 
spring. That summer they hiked the 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains and the 
canyons of the Southwest. They soon 
looked weathered and dignified, no 
longer just another pair of new boots 
among the millions of unclaimed boots 
in stores and factories. They were mine, 


Letters 

(cont) 

Hey Gang, 

In the central part of Virginia’s Blue 
Ridge Mountains is a range of granite 
peaks that rise abruptly from the Pied- 
mont to elevations over 4000 feet. Mt. 
Pleasant is the most prominent of these 
peaks, crowned by massive rock forma- 


and I’m not sure exactly what mile or 
what step it occurred, but somewhere 
between the wetlands of Wisconsin and 
the forests of New England, my feet 
had come home again. 

We worked and played under every 
condition imaginable, my boots and I, 
gliding through the seasons for one year 
and then another in a biped’s state of 
bliss. But last summer I knew my boots 
would never survive another winter, 
and I lamented the reality that boots 
and old people and many other things 
in life must always die with vast 
amounts of life’s experiences within 
them. I pondered the sad irony of how 
the old, whether boots or people, are 
the most mature and seasoned for life, 
yet death soon takes them away. There 
is beauty and tragedy within the wrink- 
les of leather and skin. 

I carried my boots from the steps to 
the garbage can, and paused. I looked 
at the large slice in the in-step of my 
left boot, the result of a chainsaw acci- 
dent, and quietly thanked my boot once 
again for limiting the severity of my 
wound that August day. There was 
character and memories and much more 
in those boots, and I realized I just 
couldn’t stuff them in with the rest of 
the garbage. They were not garbage. I 
placed them respectfully on top of the 
can and walked away, thinking in a mo- 
ment of weakness that I might take 
them for one more hike in the morning, 
but probably not. 


tions which overlook beautiful mountain 
country. This area of National Forest is 
one of the largest tracts in Virginia that 
remains free of structures and main- 
tained roads. The Mt. Pleasant area is a 
prime candidate for protection under 
the Wilderness Act. It is one of the finest 
natural areas in the state, featuring 
sparkling boulder-strewn trout 
streams, high cascades, massive granite 
outcrops, and four peaks over 4000 feet 
high. 

In some of the more inaccessible areas 
are the last vestiges of virgin Appala- 
chian forest. Large centuries-old trees 
dominate these primeval groves. These 
relics of our natural heritage are exam- 
ples of the few stands of uncut hardwood 
remaining in Virginia. At least one of 
these groves is scheduled by the Fred- 
dies to be cut for commercial timber. 
Roadbuilding and other clearcuts are 
planned throughout the Mt. Pleasant 
area, some of them high on the face of 
Mt. Pleasant itself. 

Widespread action is needed to per- 
suade public officials that this area is 
worthy of permanent protection. A let- 
ter addressed to the Forest Supervisor 
and a copy sent to Representative Jim 
Olin are necessary. Mention how you are 
familiar with the area, recognize its vir- 
tues, and request that the area be placed 
under Special Management (no logging, 
roadbuilding, development) by the 
Forest Service, and eventually desig- 
nated a Wilderness Area. The letter 
need not be typed. Send to: George 
Smith, Supervisor, George Washington 
Natl. Forest, Federal Building, Har- 
risonburg, VA 22801; and to Jim Olin, 
House Office Building, Washington, DC 
,20515. For more info, contact: Dan 
Miles, Virginia Wilderness Committee, 
Rt.l, Box 512, Forest, VA 24551 (804- 
525-5669). 

Thanks for the help 

— Scott 

continued on pg. 25 


BC GOVERNMENT REJECTS 
NATIVES’ FOREST PLAN 


by Rabinouritz 

There are two dominant public mis- 
conceptions that institutionalize de- 
structive forest use in British Columbia 
and ensure the continuance of the 
British Columbia timber industry’s 
stranglehold on land use decisions in the 
province. One is the presumed “fact” 
that half of the money of all BC citizens 
comes directly or indirectly from cut- 
ting down, milling and pulping BC’s 
trees. The other misconception is the 
promoted idea that the Tree Farm 
License tenure system produces the 
best managed forests in the province, 
with management standards among the 
highest in the world. In actuality, the 
contribution of forest industry to gross 
provincial revenues is closer to 25% and 
has been declining for more than a dec- 
ade. And the poor management of BC 
forests is starkly evident to outside 
foresters on visists to BC. Due to in- 
adequate replanting, the reduction in 
the supply of harvestable trees is esti- 
mated to be approaching 30% and grow- 
ing each year. 

The exaggerated importance of the 
forest industry has given it “sacred cow” 
status with the BC government. The 
BC Council of Forest Industries pools 
its money and influence as a trade asso- 
ciation to promote and protect the log- 
ging interests’ power in BC. In the late 
1940s the government accepted the in- 
dustry’s argument that there was no 
reason for them to invest in competitive 
plant modernization (automation) un- 
less they could be assured of an abso- 
lutely secure timber supply. This was 
the origin of the Tree Farm License sys- 
tem, a giveaway made politically accept- 
able to the conservative government by 
the everpresent “threat” of take-over 
by the socialists. This tenure system 
favors big industry by decreasing 
economic competition and facilitating 
the take-over of the resource by a few 
giant tree farm landlords, and guaran- 
teeing their claim to large tracts of land 
(regardless of Indian land claims for the 
same lands) decades in advance of their 
actual logging. As a result, there is no 
need for Tree Farm License holders to 
compete for trees in BC. Lacking com- 
petition, these companies feel no com- 
pulsion to use resources efficiently, and 
wastefulness abounds. 

The people of the Nishga Nation have 
watched the wasting of their forests 
since 1958 when logging operations first 
reached the Naas Valley in northwest- 
ern BC. The best trees there have been 
cut, with many cut and left to rot in the 
woods. What was once an ecologically 
diverse and integrated watershed sup- 
porting fish, wildlife, and a native cul- 
ture of people, is now characterized by 
those people as “a sea of rotten stumps” 
with impaired soil and water quality, 
degraded fish and wildlife habitat, and 
vast brush fields where Sitka spruce 
once grew 200 feet tall. This was the 
work of the corporate holders of Tree 
Farm License (TFL) Number 1, de- 
struction sanctioned by the government 


of British Columbia. In 1982 the Nishga 
Tribal Council commissioned a Forest 
Resources Study of the Naas Valley, 
which reveals that: 

— from 58 to 96% (up to 36,000 acres) 
of the area logged and said to be re- 
forested is not satisfactorily reforested; 
— 73% of the best quality logged area 
is choked with brush; 

— 25% of the soil in logged areas has 
been severely damaged; 

— manipulation of provincial regula- 
tions has resulted in high-grading, the 
accelerated removal of the best trees; 
— contract specifications and provincial 
forestry policies were “relaxed,” reduc- 
ing requirements for reforestation, 
timber utilization, forest management 
planning, and protection of the environ- 
ment. 

The official rationale for the wasting 
of the Naas, as of the other forests in 
BC is economic: with the economy 
slumping, there is not much of a market 
for lower quality wood and prices paid 
for it are low. Logging companies feel 
they have to cut more and sell more of 
the best wood to bring in adequate 
profits. This situation could have been 
avoided if they had reinvested in main- 
taining the forests and in production 
plant innovations when the economy 
was healthy and more wood was avail- 
able. Now, however, they bum lesser 
quality timber to avoid paying stump- 
age fees and sacrifice salmon spawning 
"beds, wildlife habitat and the entire cul- 
tural heritage of native peoples. 

The industry’s short term outlook is 
reflected in the MacMillan Bloedel Com- 
pany’s current management and work- 
ing plan for TFL #44 (the large holding 
that includes 42% of Meares Island as 
a tiny part of its lands). Its stated goal 
is to “harvest at the maximum econom- 
ically sustainable level” rather than fol- 
low the original intention of the tree 
farm tenures and harvest at a biologi- 
cally sustainable level. The Forest Ser- 
vice in Canada leaves forest utilization 
and regeneration surveys entirely up to 
the companies, never taking the time to 
check the accuracy of company reports 
— lack of complete and unbiased infor- 
mation keeps the public myth of good 
management alive. An example of how 
closely linked the BC logging industry 
and government agencies have become 
is the withdrawal of a pro-preservation 
brief in favor of protecting Meares Is- 
land, prepared by local Parks Canada 
agents. It was withdrawn after MacMil- 
lan Bloedel complained to the federal 
government that it was outside the man- 
date of Parks Canada (the equivalent of 
the National Park Service). 

The economic situation in the Naas 
contrasts starkly from what tree farm 
license holders and the BC government 
claim. The Nishga point out that re- 
source exploitation, such as that which 
has been taking place in the Naas, al- 
ways results in high social costs for the 
rural people of an area. Westwar Timber 
Ltd., the current holder of TFL #1, has 
severely curtailed operation in the Naas 
Valley. As a result, residents of north- 


western BC now suffer from high un- 
employment and degraded environ- 
ments. Poor management in Naas 
forests has resulted in the loss of an 
estimated 250 jobs in logging and forest- 
ry, the loss of approximately 450 addi- 
tional jobs in service and supply indus- 
tries, losses of up to $31 million in 
timber not growing on logged lands, and 
costs of up to $35 million to reforest and 
rehabilitate logged lands. 

The Nishga are an independent 
people, taking responsibility for the 
long term health of their environment 
and people as an inseparable whole. An 
ancient people now numbering about 
5000, they have been actively seeking, 
since the 19th century, a just settlement 
of their claim to the Naas River 
watershed as their homeland and an- 
cestral property. The Supreme Court 
split on the question of the Natives’ 
aboriginal title in the Calder case, set- 
ting the basis for all present land claim 
negotiations in BC. Since 1976, they 
have been the only native group en- 
gaged in negotiations with the Cana- 
dian federal government and BC’s gov- 
ernment for the settlement of com- 
prehensive land claims in BC. Yet BC 
blocks progress by maintaining only 
“observer” status. 

The Nishga Nation has also been ac- 
tive in working for the transfer of land 
management to the bands and is begin- 
ning to take over some of the regional 
services of the Department of Indian 
Affairs in their area. They have 
negotiated jurisdiction over education 
with the provincial system through 
their own school board and have formed 
a unique bilingual program for grades 
one through twelve. They are attempt- 
ing to control health services on a local 
level with an elected Nishga Health 
Board and are one of the three major 
tribal groups which formed an Indian 
corporation which recently acquired the 
BC Packers northern fishing fleet. They 
have also maintained a representative 
at the Canada/USA Pacific salmon trea- 
ty negotiations. With this record of 
working for decentralized self-govern- 
ment and greater control over their own 
lives, it is not surprising that the 
Nishga have prepared their own man- 
agement plan for Naas Valley forests. 

The Nishga culture is based on the 
land, and they are committed to remedy 
the mistakes of the past. In their man- 
agement plan for the Naas Valley 
forests, they have proposed a Tree Farm 
License to be held by the Nishga Tribal 
Council. A TFL would be a new expres- 
sion of Nishga control over Nishga land. 
Also, a Nishga TFL would show that 
ecological forest management can pro- 
vide sustainable jobs; and that BC In- 
dians seeking land claim recognition are 
not out to control all of BC, but instead 
intend to share the resources of their 
land as they have done since white 
settlers first arrived. 

The Nishga would share the re- 
sources of their TFL, rehabilitate the 
land and provide long term jobs in 
northwestern BC through: 

Letters 

(cont) 

Dear SFB, 

As a supporter of Earth First! I read 
the articles contained in each issue of 
your publication. In my own way, I do 
what I can to slow the march of “prog- 
ress” in those areas I know. By the time 
such efforts are required, however, most 
areas are already in deep shit. Perhaps 
in addition to the direct actions of EF! 
greater effort should be made to encour- 
age the backpacking community to be- 
come familiar with de facto wilderness 
areas before they come under attack. 

“What! Let my favorite places be de- 
stroyed through overcrowding?” you 
cry. Let’s face it, our “secret” places are 
secret only to other wilderness en- 
thusiasts. The government and develop- 
ers know where these places are, and 
the fewer backpackers that know, the 
better they like it. I’ve watched 
helplessly as many areas have fallen to 
the developer’s bulldozer primarily for 
lack of sufficient popular support (how 
about the Burr Trail?). There are hikers 
from all walks of life (three cheers for 
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— a commitment to integrated use of all 
forest resources including timber, 
water, soil, fish, wildlife, recreation and 
cultural and spiritual values; 

— an objective inventory of all forest re- 
sources so that their management plans 
promote the use and protection of all 
resources; 

— establishment of a forest tree nur- 
sery; 

— reforestation and rehabilitation of un- 
satisfactorily reforested areas. 

— construction of a modem manufactur- 
ing plant to make finished products 
from the available wood supply; 

The Nishga TFL would improve the 
disastrous local economic situation by: 
— creating about 200 jobs in logging, 
forestry and manufacturing, and about 
350 jobs in service and support indus- 
tries in Pacific Northwest BC; 

— requiring low overhead costs com- 
pared to large companies; 

— avoiding further rehabilitation costs 
through proper silvicultural practices; 
— producing marketable forest prod- 
ucts from local raw materials. 

The Nishga have tried to obtain a 
Naas Valley TFL from the province 
since 1978. Although the provincial 
Forest Act calls for suspension and/or 
cancellation of a license when misman- 
agement occurs and though the pro- 
vince acknowledges that there are prob- 
lems in TFL #1, provincial authorities 
refuse to take action that would permit 
the Nishga people to apply for a new 
TFL in the Naas Valley. Since 1983 the 
Nishga have negotiated with Westar 
Timber Ltd. to purchase the Naas Valley 
Portion of TFL #1. Westar refuses to 
sell, despite their recent lack of forestry 
activity in the area. 

How long would it have taken Westar 
to sell or provincial authorities to act if 
the offers had been made by white busi- 
ness representatives? Fortunately the 
Nishga Nation’s Tree Farm License pro- 
posal has been well received by the fed- 
eral government of Canada. If they are 
able to obtain a TFL from BC, financial 
support could be sought from the fed- 
eral government as well as from private 
sources. For once a solution to poor 
forest management and ecological de- 
struction has been advanced which is 
compatible with both the prevailing 
legal system and a set of ethics based 
on the common good and the need for 
ecological diversity and balance. It 
would be a sad comment on our fatal 
separation from the natural Earth and 
all the richness it offers us if we let 
racism, dog-in-the-manger-corporate 
greed, and a phony system of values 
and “justice” stand in the way of such 
promising solutions or our inspiration 
to personally implement others like 
them. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

— Write to the Premier of BC, Bill Ben- 
nett, the Minister of Forests for BC, 
(and your MLA if you are a Canadian 
citizen) requesting the granting of a 
Nishga Tree Farm License in the Naas 
Valley. Address your letters to: Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Victoria, BC V8X 1X4 
Canada. 

— Support ecologically sound forest 
management plans for BC and for your 
own bioregion; design your own to ad- 
dress local problems and act with deter- 
mination to implement them. 


Tom Stoddard and “Bury Me Not In A 
Lead Coffin”) who care about wilder- 
ness. These people can be a source of 
information and support if they are 
familiar with an area. I suggest we try 
to make concerned wilderness en- 
thusiasts aware of roadless areas before 
they become targets for development. 

I’m interested in what other EF!ers 
have to say about this potentially contro- 
versial subject. Meanwhile, keep up the 
good work; I’ll keep pulling stakes in 
Utah. 

Kokopelli 

SLC, UT 

Dear SFB, 

I want you to know why I’m ordering 
ten copies of Sacred Cows at the Public 
Trough. Cattlemen have been grazing 
their herds in the Nevada County, CA, 
area not only on public lands but on 
private lands that are unfenced. This is 
despite a law in Nevada County which 
states open grazing is illegal. Our land 
is involved. We now have a criminal case 
in the courts regarding this matter. It 
took seven years and a lot of damage to 
our property before anyone listened to 
continued on pg. 1 7 
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clare bears outlaws, “industrial 
menaces” as one forester said, to the 
carefully managed monoculture tree 
farms because of the bear habit of mark- 
ing certain areas with claw marks. 

Polar bears in arctic regions, panda 
bears in China, and Malay bears in the 
jungles of Malaysia are threatened by 
human destruction of habitat. As 
Shepard and Sanders conclude, “only in 
a few places are the bears themselves 
doing well.” 

And the grizzly bears in the Yellow- 
stone ecosystem are the most 
threatened of all. Shepard and Sanders 
do not discuss the politics of bear man- 
agement by the Park Service and state 
Fish and Wildlife Commissions. For 
that dismal story, readers can consult 
Alston Chase’s book, The Last Bears of 
Yellowstone. For this reviewer, and 
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THE SACRED PAW: THE BEAR IN 
NATURE, MYTH, AND LITERA- 
TURE; Paul Shepard and Barry San- 
ders, with an afterword by Gary 
Snyder; Viking; NY; 1986; $17.95. 

The bear is an animal in its own right, 
needing no justification for human pur- 
poses. But bears, of all animals, most 
closely resemble humans. They, like hu- 
mans, are omnivores. They tend to be 
solitary creatures, hunting and gather- 
ing through the landscape with careful 
attention to details. Stripped of their 
fur, they look remarkably like a human 
body. They are moody, gruff and yet 
affectionate with their cubs. And in the 
great circle of the polar regions of the 
northern hemisphere, over tens of 
thousands of years, bears and humans 
have lived in close proximity. 

The bear, in the minds of humans 
perplexed by great questions of living 
and dying, symbolizes harmony of na- 
ture and society, “. . . a harmony dis- 
rupted in the modern world, in a 
philosophical lurch separating man from 
his natural origins.” The bear, in many 
societies, is a sacred animal arousing 
both fear and awe. Although modern 
science makes a clear distinction be- 
tween animals and humans, “. . . bears 
always seem about to transcend that di- 
vision.” 

The English language, bearing many 
Teutonic and Indo-European root 
words, has at least 44 meanings for the 
verb “to bear. ” We “bear responsibility,” 
“take bearing,” and “bear in mind.” 
Deep inside our unconscious, Paul 
Shepard asserts, “. . . where language 
‘means’ in multiple ways, the bear’s sac- 
redness is still part of our lives.” 

Paul Shepard is a human ecologist. In 
his 1969 book, The Subversive Science, 
Shepard says that ecology subverts the 
dominant premises of modern, reduc- 
tionist science and that the deeper 
meanings of ecology are discovered 
through myth and ritual. 

In The Sacred Paw, Shepard and 
Barry Sanders examine in fascinating 
detail the biology of bears, and myths 
and rituals concerning bears, as well 
as themes concerning bears in modern 
literature. In the epilogue, ecopoet 
Gary Snyder examines our fear of 
bears. Fear of bears, in a sense, is fear 
of ourselves. Primal societies honored 
bears. Yet when we consider the fate of 
bears and primal peoples in modern, 
techno-scientific civilization, Snyder 
says, a “shocking paradox” is revealed: 
“the progress of civilization by which 
we justify the dislocation and destruc- 
tion of small aboriginal societies is the 
same process that is bringing all man- 
kind to the environmental crisis!” 

For at least forty thousand years, hu- 
mans have hunted bears, yet in primal 
societies bears were treated with re- 
spect and honor due a god. Great cele- 
brations, ceremonies and rituals at- 
tended the killing and eating of bear. 
Furthermore, Shepard suggests bears 
were possibly tutors of humans. Observ- 
ing bears, humans learned gathering 
and hunting. Bear mythology developed 
the great themes of transcendence and 
connectedness, life and death, sky, the 
earth’s surface and the underworld. The 
great mystery of death and rebirth seen 
in the bear’s hibernation ritual, drew 
humans to pay close attention to bears. 

Biologically, all bears share a common 
ancestor. Only eight species inhabit 
Earth today. Even in the late twentieth 
century, after centuries of observation 
by biologists and skilled naturalists, we 
have much to learn about the natural 
history of bears — especially about 
hibernation and feeding patterns. In- 
stead of honoring bear in the twentieth 
century, we have trivialized the quality 
of beamess into toys and have hunted 
most species to the point of near extinc- 
tion over much of their historic range. 

The future of bears seems as grim as 
the future of the human race. In Califor- 
nia grizzly bears were exterminated in 
the early twentieth century, although 
Grizz still strides across the state flag 
(The Bear Flag Republic). In California 
and many other states, black bears are 
hunted with dogs during the legally es- 
tablished hunting season and poached 
throughout the year by hunters seeking 
their paws and bladder. In some re- 
gions, timber corporations want to de- 
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probably for many EFIers, The Sacred 
Paw is both fascinating and depressing. 

Shepard and Sanders quote from 
Robert Frost, William Faulkner and 
other famous twentieth century writers 
who observed bears closely and wrote 
sympathetically about them. Unfortu- 
nately, they do not quote from John 
Muir, considered by many as the father 
of the American conservation move- 
ment. For the environmental activist, 
there is no better quote than Muir’s 
statement, “. . .1 have precious little 
sympathy for the selfish propriety of 
civilized man, and if a war of races 
should occur between the wild beasts 
and Lord Man, I would be tempted to 
sympathize with the bears." 

It is time for those of us who see our 
sacred kinship with bears to bear re- 
sponsibility, take our bearings, bear the 
good tidings of biocentric equality and 
bear arms in defense of bear. 

. Reviewed by Bill Derail. 

Bill Derail is co-author of DEEP 
ECOLOGY and a professor at Hum- 
boldt State University. 
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THE GIFTING BIRDS: TOWARD AN 
ART OF HAVING PLACE AND 
BEING ANIMAL; Charles Jones; 
1985; Dream Garden Press (Salt Lake 
City); $14.95; 158 pp. 

Charles Jones’ new book may soon be 
considered a masterpiece of imaginative 
non-fiction. His book deals with the im- 
portance of developing an appropriate 
attitude toward place and time, and a 
recognition — which must go beyond 
mere rational acceptance — that each 
of us is an animal. 

Jones suggests the development of an 
esthetics of place, writing: “students of 
esthetics assumed the widespread and 
unquestioned position which separates 
man from nature, or, more dramatically, 
man from Nature, and history from nat- 
ural history. It is one of man’s common 
and self-limiting mistakes .... An 
esthetics of place would have to involve 
sensory responses to everything pres- 
ent in any given place, which would in- 
clude all five — or more? — senses, as 
well as time and movement. Nothing 
strictly human or strictly non-human . 

Jones effectively communicates an 
understanding of time, and our relation 
to it, somewhat akin to Buddhist con- 
ceptions of time and probably far more 
compatible with Earth than Western 
progressive notions of time. Jones 
shows the importance of living in the 
present time, rather than always look- 
ing ahead or behind. 

Jones also shows the value of sol- 
itude, and carefully distinguishes sol- 
itude from loneliness. He writes that, 
“solitude, unlike loneliness, is a matter 
of choice. ” He goes on to say that wilder- 
ness is a place for solitude, but that 
those who enjoy solitude are few in 
number and thus do not have the clout 
to gain and protect enough Wilderness 
Areas. 

The gifting birds which left Jones 
with various feelings and memories, 
which he used to develop a sense of 
place, endowed Jones generously. To 
conclude it is worth quoting another line 
from his fine book: “I think the gifting 
birds have told me that I cannot be fully 
human until I am an animal.” 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 


RESTORING THE EARTH: HOW 
AMERICANS ARE WORKING TO 
RENEW OUR DAMAGED ENVI- 
RONMENT; John J. Berger; 1985; 
Alfred A. Knopf (NY); $16.95 

hardback; 222 pp. 

Environmentalists are buried under 
information overloads. There are more 
good books and articles on ecological 
problems than we can ever read. So why 
would ecologist John Berger add to this 
overload? His reasons are clear and 
sound: “Environmental groups were 
working to conserve resources and to 
reduce or avert pollution, but few 
people seemed to be thinking about how 
to recover lost ground. I believed that 
conservation and pollution abatement 
were necessary, but I felt these were 
intrinsically rearguard actions to pro- 
tect dwindling resources .... By con- 
trast, restoration is an effort to imitate 
nature in all its artistry and complexity 
by taking a degraded system and mak- 
ing it more diverse and productive. . . 

. While certainly no longer in a pristine 
state, the restored resource becomes 
healthy, life supporting, and pleasing to 
the eye. In this condition, the resource 
provides a sound basis for the creation 
of new jobs and prosperity. 

“The world’s population will exceed 
six billion by 2000 A.D., just fifteen 
years from now. As resources once 
taken for granted are exhausted or con- 
taminated — and as we thus draw closer 
to the Earth’s carrying capacity — the 
need for actively restoring damaged re- 
sources becomes ever more urgent.” 

Berger’s book describes eloquently a 
number of cases where activists have 
succeeded in restoring devastated envi- 
ronments or in some way helping na- 
ture. Examples he discusses include: 
the Nashua River of Massachusetts; 
Maine’s Annabessacook Lake; native 
prairie vegetation of the Midwest; a 
community in Davis, California; and 
reintroduction programs for peregrine 
falcons. While some of the activists he 
discusses differ from Deep Ecologists 
philosophically (e.g. some seek to re- 
store streams not because of a biocen- 
tric appreciation for nature but for the 
sake of better fishing), these activists 
have certainly made noble and success- 
ful efforts to heal wounded ecosystems. 
However, as Berger hints, the potential 
to restore ecosystems can be abused: 
Corporations may justify sloppy abuse 
of land by claiming that the land can 
later be restored. Nevertheless, from 
reading Berger’s book, one realizes that 
ecosystem restoration techniques are a 
necessary addition to Deep Ecology 
lifestyles. 

In sum, Berger’s book is an important 
book for Deep Ecologists to read. Read 
it for information; read it for inspiration; 
then go restore an ecosystem! 

Revieived by Australopithecus 
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STATE OF THE WORLD 1985: A 
WORLDWATCH INSTITUTE RE- 
PORT ON PROGRESS TOWARD A 
SUSTAINABLE SOCIETY; Lester 
Brown et al; 1985; W.W. Norton & Co. 
(500 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 10110); $18.95 
cloth, $8.95 paperback ($6.95 each for 
2-4 copies, 4.95 each 5 or more); 301 

pp. 

This Worldwatch report is an excel- 
lent reference source for ecologists 
needing information. It features cur- 


rent facts and figures on food produc- 
tion, water supplies, fisheries, acid 
rain, biological diversity, energy, popu- 
lation growth, and related subjects. 
This is a very readable book and should 
be read by all government authorities 
and corporate executives. However, 
while State of the World makes it clear 
that the world is in grave condition, the 
authors do not write from a Deep Ecol- 
ogy perspective and do not advocate the 
radical societal transformations which 
EF! believes are necessary. 

It is worth citing a few of the more 
interesting facts given in the book: 

— The world lost about 25 billion tons 
of topsoil from croplands last year, con- 
tributing to the interrelated problems 
of desertification, drought, loss of 
wildlife, and famine. 

— If the recent average of a 4% yearly 
increase in fossil fuels continues, “at- 
mospheric carbon dioxide levels will 
double preindustrial levels by 2030 . . . 
Under this scenario temperatures 
would rise three degrees Celsius within 
the next 45 years.” This would severely 
disrupt rain patterns — the U S cornbelt 
would likely become drier, for instance 

— and raise the sea level, eventually 
five to seven meters, thus flooding ag- 
ricultural lowlands and coastal cities. 
(Ed. Note: other authorities believe 
that higher carbon dioxide levels will 
instead trigger a new Ice Age.) 

— While China has brought its popu- 
lation growth rate down to 1% per year, 
Africa’s growth continues at nearly 3% 
a year — at which rate its population 
will double in about 25 years. Demog- 
raphers expect world population to dou- 
ble in 40 years, and to rise beyond ten 

billion 

— Deforestation — now estimated at 
11.3 million hectares per year — and 
dams have upset water flows to such an 
extent that developing countries are 
afflicted by a “vicious cycle of flooding, 
soil loss, declining crop production, and 
perennial drought. In Malaysia, conver- 
sion of natural forest to rubber and palm 
oil plantations has doubled peak runoff 
and cut dry-season flow in half. 

— In 1982, world fish catch began 
decreasing despite increased invest- 
ment in the fishing industry. “By the 
early eighties 11 major oceanic fisheries 

— 6 in the Atlantic and 5 in the Pacific 

— had been depleted to the point of 
collapse.” 

— Rainforests — which contain 40% 
of living species — are being cleared at 
the rate of 30 acres per minute. This is 
causing reduced transpiration of plants 
that recharge rain clouds, thereby alter- 
ing climates over large areas of Earth. 

— “Without adequate treatment the 
growing volume and toxicity of wastes 
could render as much as a fourth of the 
world’s reliable [water] supply unsafe 
for use by the year 2000.” 

— “One-fifth of the irrigated cropland 
in the US is supported by water mined 
from a vast underground reserve called 
the Ogallala aquifer. The aquifer is now 
half depleted under 900,000 hectares.” 

— Cases of overdraft of ground water 
include: Colorado River Basin (for 
example, “Water delivered to Arizona 
through the Central Arizona Project 
will make up for only half of the state’s 
annual ground water depletion"); High 
Plains, US; northern China; Tamil 
Nadu, India; Israel; Arabian Gulf; 
Mexico City; Central Valley, CA; south- 
western Soviet Union. 

— Africa was self-sufficient in food in 
1970. “In 1984, however, some 140 mil- 


lion Africans . . . were fed with grain 
from abroad. The decline is largely at- 
tributable to three well-established 
trends: the fastest population growth of 
any continent in history, widespread 
soil erosion and desertification, and the 
failure by African governments to give 
agriculture the support that it needs.” 

These are merely a sample of the 
many grim facts which can be learned 
in Worldwatch’s annual progress report. 
Read this for information, not inspira- 
tion. 

Reviewed by Wm. Koethke and Au- 
stralopithecus 


THE EARTH SPEAKS; Steve Van 
Matre and Bill Weiler; 1983; The Insti- 
tute of Earth Education (POB 288, 
Warrenville, IL 60555); $9.95; 185 pp. 

The Earth Speaks is an inspiring 
“acclimatization journal” of nature writ- 
ings compiled and with introductory es- 
says by The Institute for Earth Educa- 
tion. The writings are excellent; with 
poems, short quotes, and short essays 
by Rachel Carson, John Muir, Loren 
Eisley, Annie Dillard, Thoreau, Helen 
Keller, Lao Tzu, Chief Seattle, and 
many other great thinkers. The pieces, 
though varied in style, share a common 
theme of love for nature; and may even 
implicitly share a biocentric world view. 
The Institute’s book is fun, inspiring 
reading and I would urge improvements 
in only two ways: 1. Give the date of 
each writing and a little background in- 
formation about each writer. 2. Include 
more writings from woman naturalists, 
such as Mary Austin and Jane Goodall, 
and from contemporary woman think- 
ers such as Charlene Spretnak and 
Starhawk. In conclusion, The Earth 
Speaks is an enlightening reminder that 
indeed Mother Earth and all her crea- 
tures do speak. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 



THE LANGUAGE OF THE BIRDS: 
TALES, TEXTS, AND POEMS OF IN- 
TERSPECIES COMMUNICATION; 
edited with an introduction and notes 
by David M. Guss; 1985; North Point 
Press (San Francisco); $14.50 paper; 
359 pp. 

The Language of the Birds is a fas- 
cinating collection of prose, poetry, 
myth and magic centered around the 
theme of the importance of communica- 
tion between humans and other animals 
to traditional rituals and lifestyles. The 
introduction by Guss best explains his 
subject: “[The shaman] is the mediator 
between human and animal cultures — 
between seen and unseen — the one 
who restores balance to the ecosystem 
whenever it is disturbed. 

“The shaman’s flight, which makes 
things whole, does so with the power of 
song. For this ecstatic journey is above 
all a linguistic one. And it is with this 
in mind that Rothenberg and others 
have referred to the shaman as ‘proto- 
poet, for almost always his technique 
hinges on the creation of special linguis- 
tic circumstances, i.e., of tone and invo- 
cation. ’ Accompanied by drum or rattle, 
by drugs, costume, and dance, the sha- 
man enters his trance through the 
power of his words and once there re- 
ceives the special message he has set 
out to learn. This message — special in 
both form and content — is delivered in 
another language, the secret, esoteric 
one that spirits and animals use in their 
own world. This is the language of trans- 
formations and Magic Words, the lan- 
guage of the unconscious and the under- 
world, the one that shamans speak to 
one another, and refer to as the “Lan- 
guage of the Birds. ” 

Ecologists will find much in this book 
which they enjoy, and much that is so 
foreign to our Western ways of thinking 
that we find it quite puzzling. For this 
reason, it would have been helpful if 
Guss had provided more background in- 
formation on the rituals, myths, and 
tribes dealt with in this book. For in- 
stance, the Ox Song from Sudan is con- 
fusing at best to some of us Western 
heathens. Fortunately, many of the 
stories from North American Indians, 
such as the Paiute, Cree, Karok, and 
Eskimo peoples, are entertaining and 
enlightening even to those of us unfamil- 
iar with anthropology. 

To conclude, we strongly recommend 
The Language of the Birds to all read- 
ers. As much as almost any modern 


writing, it can give us a glimpse into 
that language so essential for the well- 
being of all creatures. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 



MAD MAX: BEYOND THUNDER- 
DOME; starring Mel Gibson and Tina 
Turner; written by Terry Hayes and 
George Miller. 

STREETWISE; created by Cheryl 
McCall, Ellen Mark and Martin Bell. 

The prophets write on subway walls 
as pop culture gives mechanical visions 
and revelations to the children in indus- 
trial society. The Mad Max movies are 
in the genre of post-apocalyptic visions 
of the future, when civilization has col- 
lapsed and the survivors battle and kill 
each other for the scraps; the final shoot- 
out around the gas pump. 

Streetwise is a riveting, cinema verite 
look at the personal lives of street kids 
who live around Pike Street in Seattle 
and exist by dumpster diving, prostitu- 
tion and other scams. For these home- 
less kids even the shriveled nuclear fam- 
ily has disintegrated and they live in 
abandoned buildings in a bombed out 
“urban renewal” setting. For them, the 
apocalypse has already occurred. 

In the Mad Max movies, civilization 
with its administrative-legal, mass in- 
stitutions of social control has evapo- 
rated. The movie viewers focus on the 
few remaining artifacts of civilization 
after the bomb, but people in the Earth 
First! movement see that ALREADY 
the planetary social and biotic commu- 
nity is in apocalypse! 

CIVILIZATION IS A TOXIC 
WATERMELON 

The Industrial Empire (sneaking 
along under its euphemism, “civiliza- 
tion”) has already died, it simply has 
not yet fallen over. Its “hybrid” seed is 
dead. Twenty percent of the agricul- 
tural poisons exported from the US to 
the people of the Third World by the 
transnational industrial elite are so 
dangerous they can’t even pass the in- 
adequate FDA test for use here in the 
US. That’s all we have to know. That 
tells us the future of the empire that 
would commit such a crime. The elite 
are so degenerate that they will cause 
the poisoning of their own children as 
those toxic Third World products return 
to them. 

THE MILK OF OUR MOTHERS IS 
POISON 

Try not to breathe! The Association 
for the Prevention of Birth Defects says 
60% of the toxic load in the Great Lakes 
now originates in the atmosphere. They 
report that in some areas of the country, 
nursing babies are having mini-convul- 
sions because of toxics concentrated 
through the mother. Moloch, your blood 
is running poison! 


INVISIBLE TOXIC-RAD FIELDS 

Mad Max, the celluloid prophet, al- 
ways carries his gieger counter. 

As I hitch-hiked the interstates this 
summer I realized that “toxic incidents” 
are happening everywhere, continually; 
the background toxicity-radiation is ris- 
ing. On 1-5, truck stop newspaper says 
two pesticide plants blow in Southern 
Cal, thousands evacuated. Whales in 
Seattle inland waterways dying from - 

toxic waters. Have a big glass of water if 

£ 


in Denver, Ronald Reagan! — and some 
cleft palates for the kids! The Martin- 
Murietta plant has poisoned the 
watershed above a Denver drinking 
water reservoir. In Gedar Rapids, Iowa, 
a sewer plant is afire. Phosgene gas and 
polyvinylchloride billow up, 10,000 
evacuated — the third toxic incident in 
seventeen days the local news says. 
That night the TV news tells of the kill- 
ing of the local river with termite 
poison. No eating fish there for the next 
32 years! Little national coverage — but 
each truck stop newspaper tells of local 
“toxic incidents.” Even 18 wheel truck- 
ers tell of toxic fear, space suit humans 
on blocked off highways after crashes. 

IS THERE A CRISIS? 

Civilization is running psyeho-biolog- 
ically AMOK! Can we see the nuclear 
missiles produced by cultures of mil- 
itarism? Can we see those fat, bald- 
headed rainforest killers holding those 
cans of poison? Can we see the masses 
of the homeless in urban areas stabbing 
each other in the alleys for video game 
quarters? 

After one million years of our natural 
social environment, of cooperative, 
sharing clan relationships and respect 
for life; the human transmitted culture 
has lost the seed. Now, for the social 
orphans in Streetwise, and in the near 
future of Mad Max, the mass institu- 
tions are gone and have left the imperial 
social and psychological pattern 
stamped in the mind of the remnants. 
In the same mode as the behavior of the 
former empire, the people in Mad Max 
and Streetwise attempt to project power 
by personal violence. Not the power of 
cooperative and sharing enterprise, not 
the power of wisdom or the power to 
help life grow, and not the power that 
blossoms out of a balanced existence; 
but the mini-empire of Auntie Entity — 
Bartertown and Thunderdome — is the 
malignancy that tries to revive itself. 

THE CHILDREN IN PARADISE 

As Master Blaster and Mad Max play 
out the program of empire in Thunder- 
dome (two men enter, one man leaves), 
a plane load of children sent out by their 
parents to escape the apocalypse has 
crashed. They settle in a canyon 
paradise. They are in much better condi- 
tions than the kids in Streetwise, now. 
The young forager-hunters have love, 
clan, shelter, food and a cooperative, 
sharing social life. Their naturally aris- 
ing tribe does not reflect hierarchies of 
power — and the struggle of Barter- 
town. 

THE ENVIRONMENTALIST 

HOBBY BECOMES REAL LIFE 

Expanding populations, expanding 
material demands based on dwindling 
resources and a dying biotic commu- 
nity: the tumor body of the last empire 
is on a roll. Personal careers and success 
within the rotting empire, hah! You 
want to wait around for your toxic load? 


WE ARE RESISTING! 

Defend Life! Defend Beauty and Joy! 
Defend “wilderness” — the remnants of 
healthy EARTH. Revegetate, reseed, 
reacculturate; Join Our Refugee Col- 
umn! We’re healing ourselves of the 
poison with balance and awareness — 
and we’re going right through the flam- 
ing hoop of the Apocalypse with the 
seed of the future. One, Two, Many 
Paradises! Think post-apocalyptically! 

Reviewed by Wm. H. Koethke 
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FIRE FROM THE MOUNTAIN; 
Omar Cabezas; Crown Publishers; 
1985. 

Fire from the Mountain recreates the 
early years of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion. It is not history in the traditional 
Western sense — sterile dates, places, 
people and events. It is history in its 
truest form — intimate and personal. 
What is it like to hide in the mountains, 
challenging not only an omnipresent 
enemy, but fleas, mud, hunger, and 
loneliness? From where does hope 
spring when “the facts” dictate 
hopelessness? 

“So much junk has been written about 
what it means to be a guerrilla,” said 
Cabezas in a recent interview with the 
New York Times. “The guerrilla is made 
into a mythical being who never feels 
pain and is happy to die at any moment. 
My book shows the fears and the long- 
ings and the pain we felt during our 
years underground.” 

In any society, it’s a lonely business 
to stand when the majority bow. Writes 
Cabezas, “Loneliness is starting to 
forget the sound of cars, the longing at 
night for electric lights, the longing for 
colors, because the mountain dresses 
only in green or dark colors. Nature is 
green, but what about orange? There’s 
. . . none of the modem colors. Longing 
for your favorite songs, longing for a 
woman, longing for sex. Longingtosee 
your family .... You long for the com- 
pany of all those things, but you can’t 
have them.” Cabezas’ truth is hardly 
glamorous. Not colorful banners, but 
mud: “I tramped through the mud, I 
was glutted with mud, spattered with 
mud; I shat in mud, cried in mud . . . 
but I had something with me in the 
mountains that I never talked about . . 

. I kept that secret and held it tight for 
four years. You see, I wanted to live, 
because I went into the mountains with 
a fistful of ideals tight in my hand; I 
never let go of them or got them dirty; 
and if I fell flat in the mud, when I 
pulled out my hand, there, tight in my 
fist, were those ideals.” 

Although the writing is rough, 
Cabezas’ tears do sift through. Loneli- 
ness, mud, and tears. If you are looking 
for a comprehensive picture of the 
Nicaraguan revolution, this is not it. 
Fire from the Mountain is strictly 
hands-on, down and dirty, but humor- 
ous and loving. Just like revolution. 

Paul Rickards is a former member of 
the Montana House of Representatives 
who currently works as a political con- 
sultant, musician, janitor, hotel clerk, 
and freelance writer. 
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DEAR NED lUDI) 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

Don’t Get Caught — 
Use Radios 



By Nodonn Battlemaster 

As some of you are aware, one of the 
primary tenets of monkeywrenching is: 
Don’t get caught! ! ! Besides ruining 
your whole day (or night), getting 
caught results in excessive lawyer’s 
fees, gloating Freddies, and a certain 
amount of public exposure which can 
put a definite crimp in future monkeyw- 
renching ventures. 

One of the best ways to prevent get- 
ting caught is to have good communica- 
tions gear. Some equipment that I have 
used recently on a number of operations 
and can recommend highly are Army 
surplus PRT-4’s (the RT stands for 
“radio transmitter”), PRR-9’s (RR = 
“radio receiver") and PRC 25’s. 

The PRT-4’s and PRR-9’s are Army 
squad radios that operate in the 47-57 


megahertz bands. The transmitters use 
two 9-volt batteries (alkalines are a 
must!) and the receivers use either four 
1.5- volt n-cells or a 9- volt battery with 
a 6-volt adapter. The transmitters put 
out about 450 milliamps of power which 
is pretty good when you consider that 
the radio shack headphone mini-radios 
put out about 100 milliamps. Range for 
the PRT-4/PRR-9 is easily 1 1/2 miles 
line-of-sight. Two PRT-4’s with two 
PRR-9’s cost the military 1,600 bucks 
but can be purchased surplus in excel- 
lent working condition for 150 dollars 
plus shipping (which is an extra five dol- 
lars). 

Since these radios were constructed 
for the military they have been consider- 
ably over-engineered and can take 
plenty of abuse. Transmitters have 
worked even after klutzy paratroopers 
dropped them from a thousand feet! 
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Since these radios do not have an FCC 
approval stamp on them, it is illegal to 
use them — but not to own them. How- 
ever, enforcement is difficult since the 
FCC would have to catch you in the act 
of transmission. Another advantage of 
these radios is the fact that the trans- 
mitter and receiver are separate units. 
This allows two people to have a duplex 
system, ie, I transmit on one frequency 
while I receive my friend’s transmission 
on a second frequency. This decreases 
the possibility of someone scanning and 
picking up both sides of a conversation. 
Another advantage is that for another 
70 bucks you can pick up a piece of equip- 
ment called an ID-1189 which is a test 
machine which allows you to change fre- 
quencies once you buy new crystals 
which are about 6 dollars each. 


Another advantage of the PRT-4/ 
PRR-9 combination is that it can net 
with the larger 920-channel PRC-25. A 
few weeks ago while out testing radios, 
I was in a river bed and easily transmit- 
ted and received transmissions with a 
PRC-25 that was over 5 1/2 miles away 
with three intervening ridges. Unfortu- 
nately, the PRC-25 is $650. For those 
with a Doc Sarvis in their back pocket, 
however, there’s the PRC-77 for $800, a 
solid-state version of the PRC-25 with 
crypto-capability, meaning that with 
the PRC-77 you can encrypt your trans- 
missions so no one can figure out what 
you’re saying even if they do hear the 
transmission. 

These radios are rugged, inexpensive 
for the quality, lightweight and depend- 
able. If you are interested, just write 
to me in care of the Earth First! paper. 


Mountain Bikes 


By The Mad Engineer 

As a rabid Earth First !er and an avid 
off-pavement cyclist, I have been follow- 
ing the controversy over “mountain 
bikes” with interest. While I agree that 
there are certain places where the bikes 
(or at least some of the dildoheads who 
ride them) do not belong, it is also clear 
to me that mountain bikes can be useful 
to those who use extralegal means of 
defending our Homeland from the Mad 
Machine. The bikes are light, quiet, 
portable, and will go almost anywhere, 
and have a fairly long range. Unfortu- 
nately, they have several drawbacks, 
such as cost, inability to handle certain 
types of terrain, and hard physical 
labor. The following is a guide to help 
you use the mountain bike effectively in 
your ecodefensive operations. 

Getting Started 

For those with limited off-road cycl- 
ing experience, or limited cycling exper- 
ience of any kind, I suggest reading 
some of the books on the market which 
discuss how to buy, equip, and ride a 
mountain bike. Pay special attention to 
the sections on carrying gear. For non- 
camping outings, you will still need a 
sturdy rear rack, tool kit, tire pump, a 
set of rear panniers, and either 
thomproof tubes or a tube protector 
like “Mr Tuffy. ” Be sure you have “full 
knobby” tires. Many mountain bikes 
have tires with a raised middle ridge. 
These tires roll easier on pavement, but 
have limited traction on dirt. Choose 
tires which are appropriate for your 
area. 

Advantages of Mountain Bikes 

Unlike cars or motorcycles, mountain 
bikes are easily carried by people or 
cars. A group of people and bikes can 
be brought to within 10 or so miles of a 
work site in a van or truck, dropped off, 
and picked up at someplace else miles 
away. A bicycle can also be easily carried 
across washed-out sectionsof roads, or 
lifted over fences and gates. Many bikes 
can be carried in one vehicle, or hidden 
in a van or truck. 

Bicycles can be easily hidden in the 
field as well, which is nice when one is 
in a “closed area,” or does not feel like 
making explanations to “authority fig- 
ures.” The bikes can be stashed in the 
bushes (be sure you remember where!) 
for a quick getaway after an action. They 
are also easy to get out of sight if you 
hear someone coming. A person on a 
mountain bike can quickly scout out ac- 
cess and exit routes (most Freddie maps 
show very few of the logging roads, jeep 
trails and connections). Most people in 
good shape can ride 20 to 50 miles in a 
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day depending on terrain. Just about 
any jeep road or logging road can be 
ridden, along with many below-timber- 
line hiking trails (see Editor’s note) 
without too much pushing and carrying. 
Stay off of wilderness area trails and 
any steep erodible trails, please! (Un- 
less in a real emergency). 

Disadvantages of Mountain Bikes 

As one can see, mountain bikes can 
make ecodefense easier, quicker and 
safer. But they won’t work in all situa- 
tions. A good mountain bike is expen- 
sive, from $450 to $1,200 for the 15- 
speed low-geared light bikes. Not all of 
us are renegade yuppies with that kind 
of money There are some bikes in the 
$250 - $450 range which aren’t as chic, 
but they work adequately on the trail. 
Also check for used bikes. 

Mountain biking, especially with a 
load of gear, can be very hard work. 
When I started riding, I was somewhat 
surprised by how hard it could be. Un- 
like pavement riding, you have to con- 
tinually watch the road (or trail) ahead 
for loose rocks, ruts, holes, etc. A crash 
while on the job would be no fun! This 
means that it can be very hard to see 
or hear if someone is watching you. 

Unless you’re a shaved ape, you prob- 
ably won’t be able to carry many tools. 
Most mountain bikes weigh about 30 
lbs., and you probably won’t want to 
carry more than 30-40 lbs. of water and 
gear. 

Consider the type of terrain in your 
area. If roads and trails follow sandy 
washes, or if they are frequently co- 
vered with deep, slick clay mud, you’re 
better off walking or riding a horse. 
Loose rocks can be a lot of extra work. 

Security 

A very important consideration is not 
implicating yourself or your bike in any 
“wrongdoing.” Paint everything on your 
bike flat black or camouflage. Wrap 
brake handles and other non-paintable 
areas in cloth or duct tape. Shiny paint 
and chrome can reflect headlights and 
sunlight — maybe in the wrong direc- 
tion. Be sure that all reflectors are re- 
moved (replace them for legitimate 
night riding). 

Make as little noise as possible. Curse 
quietly if you do an “endo,” or get stuck 
hub-deep in water or mud. Prevent the 
chain from slapping against the frame. 
Be sure all tools are wrapped and se- 
cured so they don’t clink against one 
another. You’ll be going over a lot of 
bumps. I don’t know how to hide tire 
tracks. Mountain bikes can leave very 
distinct tracks. You do not want to be 
stopped with a muddy bike whose mud 
and tires match tracks left near a “boat 
anchor.” The ultimate solution to this 


would be a stretch rubber covering with 
a different tread pattern which could be 
put on over tires, and hidden after each 
action. Unfortunately, such a thing is 
not available. Changing tires after an 
action would be awkward and difficult 
to do in the field, and dragging a brush 
behind you wouldn’t work on clay soil. 
Other ideas on this problem would be 
appreciated. 

Finally, a word about night work. 
This should only be done on moonlit 
nights or on a road or trail you have 
been on at night before. Be sure you 
know where all of the bumps and sand 
are. A generator-type headlight gives 
enough light to see by, but the 
generators run very rough and are noisy 
on most mountain bikes tires. Also, such 
a light is quite conspicuous. 

With careful planning, mountain 
bikes can make fast, strike-and-run 
ecodefense operations possible in situa- 
tions where the Enemies will be com- 
pletely prepared. However, you can also 
be caught completely unprepared (and 
lose your bike!). Good luck and happy 
riding. 


Editor’s Note 

While we do not, as a rule, approve 
of the use of wheeled vehicles of any 
sort on mountain trails, and certainly 
not in Wilderness Areas, we do think 
that mountain bikes have a great poten- 
tial for the ecodefender, especially as a 
rapid and silent means of getting 
around on all those thousands of miles 
of Forest Service logging roads. There 
are certain security precautions one 
should take, however. 

Tire prints would constitute serious 
evidence if a eeo-raider were ever ap- 
prehended, even long after the fact, as 
long as that person still possessed those 
tires. Since getting rid of bike tires after 
each “hit” would be an expense beyond 
the means of all but the richest eco- war- 
rior, we suggest that mountain bikes 
might be used only to ride to the general 
vicinity of the work site. The bikes then 
could be hidden and the ecoteurs would 
go the rest of the way on foot. It’s 
cheaper to replace shoes than tires. 


1 

Desert Notes: 

Changing Our Course 


by Gregory McNamee 

Lately I have been thinking of rivers 
I have seen: the Thames, Potomac, 
Tiber, Mississippi, Truckee, Danube, 
Lerma, Rhine, Suwanee, and Seine. 
And I have been thinking of rivers I 
have not seen, but hope to: the Lena, 
Blue Nile, Mackenzie, Volga, Amazon, 
Ganges, and Yangtze — and the Gila, 
Santa Cruz, Rillito, and San Pedro. 

Those of us who live in the Pimeria 
Alta know the last only by their ab- 
sence. Their dry beds, spanned by un- 
steady bridges, mock their intended 
function, carrying runoff from the 
heavens only a few days of the year at 
best, effluent from sewage treatment 
plants and golf courses with greater reg- 
ularity. They are rivers in name only, 
an insult to the theory and practice of 
flowing streams. 

Not many years ago, these courses 
bracketed and defined our region with 
perennially flowing water. Steamships 
followed their way through the bounti- 
ful desert. Tucsonans of a few genera- 
tions past could, in the heat of midsum- 
mer, find comfort in the deep pools of 
the Santa Cruz, just minutes from their 
doors. 

The river: the Santa Cruz was the 
natural center for a city now lacking any 
focus, sporting groves of shadetrees, 


bandstands, swimming holes, green na- 
tive lawns, a sort of frontier Tuileries, 
a backcountry Battersea Park. That 
was years ago, far beyond the memories 
of all but the oldest Tucsonans. The 
Santa Cruz, Rillito, San Pedro, and Gila 
all flowed abundantly then, in the happy 
times before mining and stockraising al- 
tered the face of the land through uncon- 
trolled soil erosion and watershed de- 
struction; before agribusiness declared 
that arid Arizona was a fine place for 
growing wetland crops like cotton, 
oranges, and pecans, helped along by 
our legislators’ eagerness to sign away 
the future of our irreplaceable aquifers; 
before the developers, prophets of the 
short-term good, convinced whole gen- 
erations of Americans that earthly hap- 
piness was to be found for a song in the 
beautiful Sun belt, and please bring 
your lawns with you. The “five Cs” offi- 
cially proclaimed as the basis of 
Arizona’s well-being — cattle, cotton, 
climate, copper, and citrus — con- 
demned our rivers to extinction. 

Now a new river, this one of human 
artifice, makes its way toward the 
Pimeria Alta, dropping out of the bellies 
of giant paving machines: the Central 
Arizona Project’s Tucson-bound canal. 
Never mind that it hastens the death of 
the terminally ill Colorado River, 
exhausted by the endless demands of 


The Legend of Tiny Tonka 



by Mudslide Slim 

The sun was yet to rise and the roos- 
ter yet to crow. Tiny poured a second 
cup of coffee, put the pot near the edge 
of the wood stove, and contemplated the 
day being bom. He moved to the 
wilndow and looked out as he had many 
times before in his life as a second-gen- 
eration logger and sawmill operator. 
Light was coming. He drew from his 
cup as if it were the gene pool which 
gives rise to men of the woods. 

Tiny looked out at his big yellow 
bulldozer. “Good to have it home for a 
few days,” he thought. He finished his 
predawn woodsman ritual, as his father 
had many times before him, and as his 
brother also performs in the great 
forests of the northern Rockies. “Damn 
good feeling to be a logger and up 
early,” he said to himself. “And time to 
go.” 

His large three hundred pound frame 
moving toward the door, Tiny grabbed 
his lunch-pail and thermos. The words 
“Tiny Tonka” scratched on the thermos 
gave testimony to a quiet lunch hour 
spent atop a large spruce stump with a 
bent nail as stylus, taking a break from 
the pressures of modem-day logging. 
Tiny paused for only a- moment to take 
in the steeped aroma of the fall woods, 
noted the early light as it played on the 
yellowing larch and wondered at the 
beauty and quiet of it all. Then a squirt 
of ether and the big monster roared to 
life with the deep rattle befitting a large 
diesel. 

While the diesel’s lope warmed and 
changed to a steady impatience, Tiny 
scuffed the toe of his boot in the earth’s 
larch needle carpet, placed a healthy 
pinch of Copenhagen under his lip and 
raised his eyes to meet the lush av- 
alanche chutes of the Swan range. 
Above the roar of the bulldozer, Tiny 
could sense the call of these mountains 
and the vast stands of timber at their 
feet. Bom and raised on these moun- 
tainsides, Tiny knew things about them 
that are not written in books. 

Tiny also knew that a man’s just got 
to do what he’s got to do. With the pull 
of a lever and the push of a pedal, the 
great rattling machine became an im- 
mediate extension of Tiny Tonka as he 
willed it to turn and crawl up Grizzly 
Creek toward the US Forest boundary, 
toward the heart of the Glacier-Bob 


SW RIVERS (Cont) 

Los Angeles and the Imperial Valley, 
that it has turned that river’s once-beau- 
tiful Sonoran delta into a silty swamp, 
that it brings with it the destruction of 
the desert: the new river will usher 
another million inhabitants into the al- 
ready overcrowed Tucson valley, a 
dream come true for the politicians and 
developers who insist that growth is 
good for us. 

It won’t be much of a river. The ce- 
ment-lined canal, an even uglier version 
of the Los Angeles River, will not spawn 
new picnic grounds and bandstands, 
will not give root to groves of mesquite, 
cottonwoods, and willows. The most 
likely decor for our prefab river will be 
one “No Swimming” sign after another, 
if the scenic vistas around Phoenix’s 
Baseline Road are any indication. 

No, it won’t be much of a river. It will 
not give the city a commons. It won’t 
make us prosperous, and it won’t make 
us happy. 

To bring back the old rivers is not an 
impossibility; to say that time eajinot be 
reversed is useless dogma. But to re- 
gain the Santa Cruz, Gila, Rillito, and 
San Pedro will require an absolute 
change in the politics and economics of 
the state, away from ceaseless rapacity 
and on to a more sustainable ethic. And 
a change of this sort, given the shape 
of things today, is far from likely. 

A free-flowing river in the heart of 
Tucson, perennial, available to 
everyone. The very thought is gladden- 
ing. Just think of the reality. 

Gregory McNamee is an ecologist 
and writer living in Tucson, whose 
works include the highly-acclaimed Re- 
sist Much, Obey Little. 


Marshall Ecosystem. As the machine 
surged onward, up the old skid road by 
the creek, Tiny’s concentration in- 
creased. He knew why this creek was 
named “Grizzly.” Unlike his own name, 
which was in contrast to his stature, 
“Grizzly” spoke directly of the great 
bears which still sought out the seeps 
and springs of this drainage. They dug 
for roots here, dined on green clover 
and grasses, horsetail, young shoots of 
spring, and drank and wallowed in the 
same waters Tiny drank and bathed in. 
Tiny liked that. 

Time to pause as he approached the 
National Forest boundary. He shut the 
engine off to take in the sounds of the 
creek and forest. But no, the sounds of 
a diesel engine still filled the forest air. 
And it grew louder. Barely visible 
through the trees, a large green road 
grader made its way up the Forest Ser- 
vice road Tiny had yet to reach. A green 
pickup followed it. It was Forest Service 
machinery piercing the forest calm. 
They too were headed toward the heart 
of the ecosystem. Tiny watched the pro- 
cession as the two drivers remained ob- 
livious to him. Their sounds diminished 
as they wound out of Grizzly Creek and 
around the ridge. His thoughts re- 
turned to the great bears and this home 
of theirs. 

Tiny had witnessed many a bull-ses- 
sion amongst logging crews, centering 
around this once far-ranging omnivore, 
j It seemed that this damned grizzly 
bear, which had once roamed from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific and from 
Canada to Mexico, had chosen to hang 
on here in northwest Montana as a 
threatened species for the sole purpose 
of snacking on wimpy hikers and taking 
valuable timber lands away from starv- 
ing loggers. Tiny had seen these bull- 
sessions result in the use of the “shoot, 
shovel and shut up” technique when 
grizzlies came near a logging job. 
Rather than stop logging for a few days 
or weeks while the bears made use of 
the area, it became a matter of principle 
and of manly duty to shoot the bastards, 
dig a big hole with an ever-handy 
bulldozer, cover them up and keep the 
secret to avoid Federal penalties for put- 
ting these thankless creatures closer to 
extinction. After all, we seem to be 
doing all right without the dinosaur and 
isn’t it the logger who’s the real en- 
dangered species? 

These thoughts were beginning to 
take the edge off a good day so Tiny spat 
out some of his chew, got his big metal 
feet going clackety-clackety and ap- 
roached the FS road and boundary. A 
quick look both ways, not that he was 
overly concerned that some tourist was 
going to dent his bulldozer with their 
Datsun, and Tiny was up on the main 
FS road. Up the main road in the direc- 
tion the Forest Service had gone he pi- 
voted the huge machine and headed up 
the FS spur road that ran up Grizzly 
Creek. Although the canyon was too 
narrow to see far ahead, Tiny sensed 
the upper reaches of the creek, the av- 
alanche chutes and the still standing 
trees seen earlier that morning. He 
moved deeper into the heart of the Swan 
mountains. 

Tiny thought about how this road was 
built during his lifetime to haul logs off 
the mountainsides by Grizzly Creek. 


But it hadn’t been used for that purpose 
in nearly twenty five years even though 
there was still some standing timber 
where Tiny was headed. He thought it 
a shame to see the road there. Tiny fol- 
lowed the road which had witnessed 
thousands of cars, pickups, four-wheel- 
drives and adrenaline crazed motorcy- 
cle riders since the last legitimate log 
truck rolled out on its way to the mill. 
Tiny felt proud to be able to restore 
legitimate honor to Grizzly Creek once 
again. 

Tiny passed moss covered seeps and 
springs; and thickets where he thought 
he would hang out if he were a bear. He 
thought this whole drainage would be 
A-OK by him if he were a bear . . . 
excepting the four-wheel-drives and 
motorcycles which continually 
screamed across his dinner table. 

Across the stream from him, the large 
timber paraded by. With the intuitive 
sense gleaned from his years of logging, 
he surveyed the trees; assessing which 
way they leaned and would fall, how 
sound they looked, how many logs tall. 
A regmar theater show played in Tiny’s 
head as the trees were felled and skid 
trails layed. Logs were dragged down 
the hillside as limbs snapped and en- 
gines roared. “Yep, mighty nice 
timber,” he thought. 

Now Tiny turned his attention to the 
other side of the road to an area still 
recovering from clearcutting. Old 
stumps hung near the bank of the road 
cut. Abandoned tree trunks and boul- 
ders too. Here and there, amongst the 
brush, a young tree stood, seemingly in 
no hurry to grow up. Perhaps it held 
the memory of its parents passing and 
felt no urge. 

Tiny passed beyond the sawtimber 
and neared the end of the road. Stumps, 
boulders and other skeletal remains sur- 
rounded him. Tiny was a logger but he 
had a mind for theater, too. These 
stumps and boulders were cast a long 
time ago and he had run the theater 
show through his mind enough times to 
come up with a part for each one of 
them. 

He was to the end of the road now 
and only a motorcycle trail ran on up 
the mountain side to intersect the main 
FS road on its way across the mountain. 
Tiny figured the FS guys he’d seen ear- 
lier were up there somewhere. He 
looked up toward the avalanche chute 
above. He’d surveyed the whole road 
now, spat out more of the brown juices 
of contemplation, and turned his 
bulldozer around to face back toward 
the stand of sawtimber. Tiny was ready 
for action. 

Yes, Tiny had a mind for theater. He’d 
also spent time thinking about what in- 
tellectual folks call “appropriate uses of 
technology” and he figured he was pre- 
pared to pull the two fields together. 
“Yes, a man’s got to do what he’s got to 
do.” Tiny planted his big steel feet on 
the road and moved down the mountain. 
With a steady hand he lowered the blade 
of the dozer into the road bed. The 
diesel smoke thickened as the road bed 
curled up, crumbled and rose into a 
huge pile. Tiny grabbed reverse and 
grinned. Time to call in his cast. A huge 
stump waited to be rolled out of the 
road. Glad to play its part on the pile of 
dirt now blocking Grizzly Creek Road. 


More road bed turned rubble, up on the 
pile and on to the next. 

As Tiny started his second giant kelly- 
hump he thought of all the times he’d 
asked, encouraged and demanded that 
the Forest Service close Grizzly Creek 
Road to public travel. It had gone on 
for years. “This one’s for the District 
Ranger,” he thought. “Ah, a huge boul- 
der to be ‘king of the hill.’” Marvelous 
casting. “This one’s so the bears can eat 
dinner in peace.” Topped with a tree 
trunk. Tiny knew that the FS knew this 
road should be closed. “What are they, 
chicken-shit?” Small mountains strung 
out behind Tiny’s bulldozer as he worked 
his way down the mountain. “This one’s 
for the mama elk trying to calve baby 
elk in the spring up on that ridge when 
the motorcycles are in here like shit 
flies!” A big dip next to a big hump . . 
. good combination. Tiny replayed his 
conversations with FS officials and 
thought, “This is literally making moun- 
tains out of mole hills!” 

“Hell no,” he thought, “these aren’t 
even mole hills to begin with. This is a 
big problem and it’s all over the damn 
forests!” Tiny glanced back at his hand- 
iwork. He was across from the saw- 
timber stand now and the kelly-humps 
behind him looked like well placed su- 
tures in a twenty-five year old wound. 
Doctor Tonka and his twenty ton sewing 
needle moved on. The roadbed con- 
tinued to give way and the little moun- 
tains grew up all in a row like assorted 
ice cream sundaes, each topped with a 
different member of Tiny’s cast. The FS 
had refused to grasp that Tiny didn’t 
want all those motorcycles and four- 
wheel-drives mucking up his drinking 
water. To Tiny a loaded log truck was 
perhaps legitimate, but given the rate 
the FS was clearcutting the last of the 
area, even that was in question! 

Tiny was nearing the main FS road 
again. By the time he was ready to build 
his last and best monument, he had 
things well thought through and his play 
had been given its debut. It all boiled 
down to no motorcycles and pickups 
mucking it up, stirring up the water, 
running the wildlife out and tearing up 
the road so it can run mud into the 
creek. “From now on it’s nothing but 
pure, unadulterated grizzly bear per- 
fume in my drinking and bathing 
water!” 

Tiny knew this last kelly-hump at the 
main road had to be good to stop motor- 
cycles since they go right over dirt piles. 
He chose a spot where the creek passed 
under the road. First a huge stump wad 
in the road, then a boulder next to it. 
Now the biggest hump yet and two trees 
pushed over to criss-cross on top. All 
framed by impassable creek on either 
side. A masterpiece! Feeling better, 
Tiny clackety-clacketed down the main 
road, pivoted off the road and down 
alongside Grizzly Creek, disappearing 
in the trees beyond a sign that read “Pri- 
vate — No Trespassing.” 

The FS road grader was not far be- 
hind. They had spent the day improving 
motorized access into the fragile ecosys- 
tem which offers perhaps our best 
chance of maintaining a viable grizzly 
population in the lower forty-eight 
states. They were on their way home 
when they glanced up Grizzly Creek 
Road and saw a strange monument of 
some sort. On closer inspection it 
turned out to be Tiny’s Super Duper 
Sundae topped with Ci'ossed Trees, 
with Stumps and Boulders on the side. 

Stupefied, the two recalled the ways 
of the American Indian as they had seen 
on westerns as kids and began to track 
down the maker of these outlandish cre- 
ations. They didn’t get far when it be- 
came apparent the tracks went beyond 
a “No Trespassing” sign. “Shall we?” 

“I don’t know. That land belongs to 
Tiny Tonka and it’s posted.” 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, Tiny 
pulled off his logging boots after a hard 
day on the dozer. He picked up the 
phone, dialed, and waited. Someone 
answered: “US Forest Service, may I 
help you?” 

“Yes, this is Tiny Tonka. I’d like to 
talk to the District Ranger, please." 

“I’m sorry, he’s not available, may I 
take a message?” 

“Yes. Would you tell him I called to 
let him know he should cross Grizzly 
Creek Road off his map?" 

Mudslide Slim unites: This is a true 
story. It took place in 1985 in the Swan 
Range of the Rocky Mountains in north- 
west Montana. The names were 
changed to protect the honorable. 
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NOTES FROM 
ULTIMA THULE 


by Christoph Manes 


Living in Iceland requires you to 
muse about the interplay of humans and 
nature. As winter solstice approaches, 
the sun barely reaches the tops of the 
peaked houses of Reykjavik before the 
Midgard Serpent drags it back down 
into its North Atlantic lair: three hours 
of gloomy, frozen half-light. Winds 
howl, a thrush falls to the ground, a 
fishing boat founders. People have to 
hold on tight until spring, though some 
can’t take it and go to Spain or Florida. 
Some commit suicide. And so you muse 
about the abundant power of life, not 
because life is abundant here, but be- 
cause it is so tenacious. It is pure and 
intense, like youth. 

Iceland is young — 17 million years 
old — an infant by geological standards, 
which accounts for the volcanic tan- 
trums it is always throwing. The last 
one was a decade ago and all but buried 
a town on the Westman Islands. But 
Iceland also has the tolerance of youth, 
which has made it a sanctuary at the 
end of the world for various outcasts: 
the arctic fox; arctic tern; Atlantic sal- 
mon, which was mostly exterminated in 
Europe; and freedom-loving Vikings, 
who were mostly exterminated by King 
Harald Blood-Axe and his glorious 
plans for geopolitical unity. These last 
refugees displaced a few Celtic monks, 
who probably sailed on to frozen pe- 
nance in Greenland, so that the history 
of Iceland as a nation begins with the 
Vikings about 1100 years ago. But brief 
as the history of humanity has been on 
this little island, it played out — and is 
playing out — both the best and the 
worst relationships of Indo-European 
culture with Earth. 

Deforestation, overgrazing, erosion 
— it’s a familiar story, and ,we might 
expect the impetus of history to have 
made Iceland into another New Jersey 
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OUR SURVIVAL 
DEPENDS ON IT! 

Pure, clean, fresh water. Multi-Pure 
water purification systems will remove 
all harmful bacteria, chemicals, algae, 
pesticides, etc., from your water while 
leaving in essential minerals to give you 
the best drinking water possible for pen- 
nies (six of them) per gallon! There is a 
hand pump available, also. Free informa- 
tion. Looking for distributors, too. No 
investment, no jive, good money. R. 
Zirker, PO Box 863, Tijeras, NM 87059. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT NA- 
TIONAL PARK, N.D., BADLANDS 
VIDEO, COLOR, I HR. NARRA- 
TION. VHS-SP OR BETA II, $25.00 
POST PAID. MICHAEL MCGRATH, 
PO BOX 129, HEWITT, NJ 07421 

Looking for a summer camp for your 
teenager that exudes the values of 
EARTH FIRST!? Siskiyou High Adven- 
tures does that, and more! See ad in 
this issue. 


or Ruhrgebiet. But it didn’t. After the 
initial damage caused by their agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry, the Icelan- 
ders learned to accomodate themselves 
to the imperatives of the land. It might 
not have been wisdom, but rather isola- 
tion or stubbornness, but that’s often 
the case where people live within the 
bounds of the natural order. The fact is 
Icelanders developed the most environ- 
mentally harmonious culture in Europe. 
They built their houses out of turf. They 
abandoned the cultivation of grain and 
took up fishing as the Little Ice-Age 
settled in. They raised horses and sheep 
in open pastures but did not overgraze 
them. And perhaps not coincidentally, 
the Icelanders produced the most vigor- 
ous, literate culture of the Middle Ages. 
While the rest of Europe was cringing 
in monasteries wondering how many 
angels could dance on the head of a pin, 
Icelanders were living as independent 
farmers without feudal overlords, were 
sailing to Greenland and America, were 
creating a literature about the lives of 
people in this world, not the next. The 
transcendental infection that caused 
the Old World to see everything sub 
specie aetemitatis barely made the 
Icelanders sneeze. 

In its essential relationship to the en- 
vironment, Icelandic culture didn’t 
change for 800 years. Most importantly, 
it never urbanized. This prevented the 
concentration of social power that made 
possible the Industrial Revolution and 
its massive intrusion on the cycles of 
life. It also produced a unique society 
that was neither tribal nor political, but 
was based on individual landholders liv- 
ing independent of each other without 
an executive authority. To my mind it 
comes closest to the kind of paradigm 
our culture needs to bring itself back 
within the bounds of natural law. 
Europe, Asia, America, and now the 
Southern Hemisphere have seen 
species after species disappear, while 
no creatures have become extinct here 
(except, of course, the Celtic monks). 
Eiderducks still nest in the tens of 
thousands and the arctic fox still creeps 
among the sedges hoping to catch one. 

To the extent that Icelanders did not 
or could not alter their environment, 
they were considered a miserable lot. 
English travelogues of the 17th and 18th 
centuries mention how Icelanders lived 
in “holes in the ground like dreadful 
beasts.” And by the standards of those 
who have a dislike of dreadful beasts, 
Icelanders probably were utterly im- 
poverished. 

For this reason Icelanders of this cen- 
tury have abandoned their pastoral 
past. Most of the population now lives 
in town, though except for Reykjavik 
all the towns are relatively small. The 
shift to an export economy has brought 
affluence, but it has also forced wet- 
lands into agricultural production, to 
the dismay of millions of migratory 
birds. The government has dammed riv- 
ers to get cheap electricity, and plans 
to dam more — even the beautiful 
Gullfoss (Golden Waterfall) was the 
target of the cement mixers, though 
that fate has been forestalled. A huge 
project is now underway to tap the 
superheated steam in the Laugervatn 
region and pipe it to Reykjavik, which 
has nearly run out of its own “unlimited” 
geothermal resources. 

Iceland has compressed into fifty 
years the scramble for higher living 
standards that has developed in indus- 
trialized society over the past two 
hundred. The intensity of this change 
raises grievous questions. Iceland is a 
robust young nation without much 
crime or violence. People are affluent 
and aggressive. Arts and business are 
thriving. If you tell an Icelander that 
he would be better off living in a turf 
hut with a sheep, he’d probably reply 
with one of their extraordinary swear 
words. Environmental considerations 
are usually thought to be impediments 
to a decent life. There is a government 
agency called the Landbunathar- 
rathuneyti and the semi-public Nat- 
tunivemdarrad, but they are as entang- 
led in politics as our Fish and Wildlife 
Service. There are government refores- 
tation programs, but these are 



economic ploys, designed to create a 
timber industry, not restore a lost 
habitat. 

Iceland is a northern sphinx that asks 
the question: how far can humans look 
after their own needs and desires before 
they consider the effect on nature. The 
path Iceland has chosen is leading to 
disaster. History has shown that the is- 
land has a carrying capacity of about 
50,000 people. The new export economy 
has created a population of 200,000. You 
don’t have to have a morbid imagination 
to see what the results of this will be if 
the present economic structure of the 
industrialized nations is disrupted. Per- 
sonally, I wish 150,000 Icelanders would 
immigrate to America: we could use the 
descendants of Vikings — who always 


loved freedom above everything else, 
even our tedious morality — to fight the 
numerous King Haralds in our country. 

I know a real commitment to freedom 
has to include a responsibility to Earth, 
because real freedom only exists in wil- 
derness. But I don’t know how this 
knowledge can be translated into real- 
ity, given the tendency of Icelanders all 
over the world, of every tribe and 
tongue, to swear at the mysterious wis- 
dom of Earth. It’s probably best to do 
as the inhabitants of Reykjavik do: hold 
tight and wait for spring. 

Christoph Manes is studying in Ice- 
land this year, where he continues to 
write for our journal. 
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MEET THE AMERICAN CLEARCUT CRISIS 1 
WITH THIS CAP 






Poetry by Gary Lawless: 

Wolf Driving Sled $3.50 
Ice Tatoo $3.00 

Coyote Stories by Peter Blue Cloud: 
Back Then Tomorrow $3.00 
Paranoid Foothills $2.50 

Fiction by Janies Roller: 

If You Don’t Like Me You Can Leave 
Me Alone 

We have 35 titles available 
Write: 

Blackberry 
POB 186 

Brunswick, Maine 04011 



"Stumps and Stripes" flag printed 
in red on white forecrown of navy 
blue mesh cap. 

Eatossed gold "braids" on visor 
make this issue a matter of honor! 
One size adjusts to fit all. 


Only $8 postpaid to: 

SVC, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1901 
Kdlispell. Mt. 59903 
A non profit Kick-Ass 
Conservation Organization 

— ■ 


7^ KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) n I 

thE COLO'”' 0 

„ caVE TH 
h £LP b Write: 

ND FOR-Southwest 


Box 1115 

r- , .xx a -7 ocnm 


Commercial ly-operated and licensed 
raft/paddte trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 
San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES. AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER , 

in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 
Our advertising rates are as follows: 
Full page - $110, Half page - $70, 
Fourth page - $40, Column inch - $4. 
Columns are 2 3/8 inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2 3/8, 5 3/4, 
7 3/8, or 9 3/4 inches wide. Ads that 
do not fit these dimensions will be 
PMTed to that width and an addi- 
tional $5 will be charged. All prices 
are for camera-ready copy. Classified 
ads are available for KX a wor d ($2.50 
minimum). 
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KLEPPER & NAUTIRAID 

Expedition Quality Folding Kayaks 

Sales & Parts 




Also Rigid Kayaks: EDDYLINE, NW KAYAKS, CHINOOK 

BAIDARKA BOATS Box 2158, Sitka 99835 747-8996 

Special attention to out oi town orders, reasonable prices. 

rlTV - 


ARMED WITH 
VISIONS 


Living Under The Sky 


For those who walk, sit & stand against 
the terror in our sky. 


We live as the birds would live 
>]£ If birds would teach each other fear. 

;«j If all the birds were just our chickens 

And our planet only barnyard overseen by hawk. 
L ; By rule of fear. 

?‘t; Rule of one kind of bird. 

2^1 The bird that holds the gun. 

■*85 Holds the money. 

?H»: Sells fried chicken. 


>]£ We live on the ground & read the papers. 

They live in our air. 

As if people were birds who had 
is Sold off their children’s wings. 

It's so easy to frighten children. 

; 8 l j e jj them somebody wants to blow up the school. 
j 8 j That nobody knows when the teacher 
> 8 ; Will strike the burning child, 
jit? What the children will do to get even. 

Sell feathers. Buy bombs. 


Last year I went to Yellowstone Park 
Named so because it’s stones are yellow and dark. 
Castle Geyser shoots water high up in the sky 
Every day at 12 o'clock high. 

If you see smoke 
It’s no joke! 

Marmots live under the deck 
Where woodpeckers come and peck. 

The Firehole River was full of steam 
Which also produced a bubbly cream 


Pierre Bourque 
Colorado Springs 


Hit Me With Your Best Shot 


We live as if birds were people in prison & we had 
Given them their names & numbers & 

Taught them to read. Reformed every winged thought. 
We know that what we are doing will kill them. 

We tell them we have to pay our bills. 

That we vote. Pay taxes. Can do nothing. 

We know it is killing us. 

We embrace our extinction. We know 
When it’s over the birds will forgive us. 


all rights reserved to authors 
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WINTERSONNET II 


W/nter bottoms out at 25 below. 

Icy dawn, waiting for the stove to start. 
Frostfeather fantasy on a singlepane window. 
Hot morning coffee to jumpstart the heart. 


Stop looking at the sea tor your answer. 

The sea doesn’t know or forget. Those tar 
distant putts dancing out of the imagination 
are ail that's left ot what we thought we knew. 
That’s why the toon’s cry brings a shudder. 

Stop looking at the water. The sea never answers. 
Let winter, tor a moment, take the mind. 

Night and mind are full ot sound. You walk 
along with your hands thrust deep in your pockets, 
you walk through the deep trough ot winter 
and the mind teeters, teeters at the abyss 
ot the mind. And tails, memory clutching 
at everything that rushes past railing 
upward, climbing toward the light growing 
ever smaller, ever fainter from above. 


2*»S Snow so cold i t squeaks in protest. 
j8j Cars don’t start, skis won’t run. 
jHj Refugees from a book about the West, 
jltj playing pioneer under a frozen sun. 


We live as if birds could live if there were 
No such things as song. 

As if all the song had finally become 
One song & when it was taught to everyone & 
Then forgotten because everyone thought 
Someone else must know it somebody noticed 
There was no such thing as birds. 

People with guns try to take the guns 
Away from people with guns. 

Sell them to people with money. 

Sing prosperity. Sing peace. 


>Kj Dry aspen flares up, our stove’s red enamel 
>Ur turns deep maroon & cold air breathable 
♦IK again. From here on. this winter, this year 


>}t? climbs steadily uphill toward summer. 

love’s 


Survi ved again, but really 
2jjJ what keep us warm, not stoves, hats, gloves. 


We live as if we were the birds who live on the moon. 
Believing we are seeing half-way round the earth. 
That with a ticket we could fly there. 

But we do not leave the moon. 

We watch the real birds through glasses & 
Sometimes take long steps. Almost fly. 

There are no missiles on the moon. 

They are aimed at the air between us & earth. 

It would be our longest flight. 

We would have to land somewhere. 

Buy shoes. Get to know the birds again. 


I saw you fall. I could not reach your hand. 
Because I was failing, falling beside you. 
tailing in love, tailing out ot Paradise 
with my mouth rull ot apple and my heart 
racing toward earth like a rock dropped 
trom an eagle’s talons. I could not help. 

Now it is winter. You stand looking out 
at the sea, and the sea birds make you weep. 

You can see where the kelp wavers like the hair 
ot a drowned girl. The water glints and breaks 
into shards ot light. Onshore, the big rigs 
are sucking the world’s bones. But you can’t bear 
to see. The birds cry, the light sails away, 
and the past passes us by. Walk by the sea. 
yes. But silent. Because there is nothing to say. 


Li to Tejada-Flores 

Irom The Telluride sonnets 
(Western Eye Press. 1985) 


We live as if on earth. Walk as if in its air. 

Know that the sky is not ours. 

That it watches our gardens, our roads, our lives. 
That we have to live somewhere on earth. 

A place under its own sky. On its own ground. 
Where no symbols wave. No real stars that near. 
No images on the air. On earth 
It is only the heart that soars. 

When we are the birds who live here 
We will take back the sky. 


Port Townsend 


This is Your Captain Speaking 


Jerry Martien 
Areata 


Use Recycled 
I % Paper 


PACIFIC RIVER SUPPL Y 

6044 Bernhard, Richmond, CA 94805 

Top quality river gear 
at the lowest price possible. 
Also rentals. New and used. 
Rafts from $300, oars, 
life-jackets, pumps, kayaks, etc. 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U S., we throw away !/ ? of the enure world production 
of paper. That's 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 


PACIFIC RIVER SUPPL Y 


Earth Care Paper Co. 

325-dc Beech Ln., Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROJECTS 

IN 

NICARAGUA 

Join us for a 4 week living and working experience 
in Nicaragua. Learn first-hand about Nicaragua’s bold 
new environmental programs. 

May 31 * June 28 August 2 - 30 

(approximate cost - $900.00) 

YES, I want to learn more about Nicaragua 
and its Environmental Programs. 

□ I am interested in working on an environmental project in Nicaragua. 
Please send me information. 

□ I would like more information about the Nicaragua Network St 

EPOCA. 

□ I cannot join a brigade at this time but here is my contribution to help 
send another person (make checks payable to Nicaragua Network) 

Name __ — — 

Address 

City State Zip 

Phone # 

co-sponsored by: 

Nicaragua Network Earth Island International Center 

2025 I Street, N.W., #1117 13 Columbia Avenue 

Washington, DC 20006 San Francisco, CA 94111 

(202) 223-2328 


IdtuJUAtb ENJOY THE WILDERNESS NATURALLY! 
We've backpacked and canoed the least-used wilderness 
in the Rockies and Southwest for 20 years. TAKE OFF 
WITH US WILDLY — CLOTHES -OPTIONAL YEAR-ROUND. News- 
letter annual sub.: $ 1 . 50 . Box 845 , Evergreen, CO 80439 * 


%\. tAWO ESPEC(4{ 


C@D 

***** healths ***"' 


Attractiveness 
Begins With 
Good Skin 


1986 ALASKA WILDERNESS 
STUDY PROGRAMS 

We are excited to offer our 1986 program. A respected authority will accompany 
each trip to provide an in-depth learning experience and one semester hour of 
credit is available from the U. of AK - Fairbanks. Coursework and credit are not 
mandatory as these trips are open to all. 

ALASKA TOMORROW: By Design or Default? Gates of the Arctic National Park; 
David Brower, Founder of Friends of the Earth and former executive director of Sierra 
Club; $1650; July 5-14, 1986. 

LORD OF THE MOUNTAINS: Lore of Ursus Arctos; Noatak River; Gates of the 
Arctic NP; Gary Snyder, philosopher, ecologist, and Pulitzer prize winning poet; $1745; 
August 13-22. 

CATACLYSM AND RECOVERY: Explorations in the Valley of 10,000 Smokes; Katmai 
National Park; Dr. Michael Nowak, Professor of Anthropology, Colorado College; $1440; 
June 23-July 2. 

WILDLIFE, HABITAT, AND MAN: Explorations in the Arctic Refuge; Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge; Averill Thayer, former Arctic Refuge manager; $1650; July 18-27. 

CULTURE, ENVIRONMENT, AND THE CURRICULUM: Anaktuvuk Pass and 
Gates of the Arctic NP; Rayk Bamhardt, UAF Dept, of Rural Development and former 
director of the Center for Cross Cultural Studies; $1375; July 31 -August 9. 

ALASKA RANGE: Northern Alpine Natural History and Conservation; Alaska 
Range canoe/hike; Dr. Robert and Judy Weeden, UAF Dept, of Biology, Fisheries, and 
Wildlife and acclaimed Alaskan conservationists; $625; June 12-19. 

A non-accredited canoe trip is planned from Dawson, Yukon Territory to Circle, 
Alaska on the Yukon River. Rich in fur-trader/goldrush history, this route allows us to 
visit the abandoned site of Fortymile and Eagle, AK. The guide will give instruction 
in wilderness skills including: canoeing, backpacking, cooking, shelter, and tips to safe 
adventuring in Alaska. Campfire discussion will center on the development of the 
conservation ethic in America, contemporary views of ecology, the Native Alaskan 
worldview, the future of Alaskan wilderness, and other topics. $980; May 29-June 6, 1986. 

“The endless mountains and wilderness are part of it, hut what one gets above all 
else in Alaska is an appreciation of the land and a deeper sense of place.” (Roger 
Rom, Alaska Wilderness, Inc.) 

contact: Roger Rom’s ALASKA WILDERNESS, INC., PO Box 81267, Fairbanks, 
AK 99708; 907-455 -6060 


Read 


fieme 
fine 



Journal and 
documents 

Faerie Fire 
c/o Pagansword 
St. 432 (Dept. R) 
263A West 19th St. 
New York. NY 10011 


The Path of the Pagan 
Warrior as Revolution- 
ary Activism today. 

orientations : 

•World & Local events 
& Liberation Struggles 
•Against Racism, Sex- 
ism, Homophobia, Class 
Society 

•Defense of Mother 
Earth & the web of life 
•History of Pagan resi- 
stance to Patriarchal 
Imperialism 

•Modern issues of anti- 
Pagan bigotry and on 
fighting for our rights 


Faerie ?ire is also an activist nucleus 
working to build a movement of Pagan Warr- 
ior Societies— those interested in the spi- 
ritual politics of the Pagan Warrior Path, 
please write us for a free issue and info. 


ION-MIN, a special mineral rich moot morillonite 
desert clay, is a sacred healing substance of Native 
Americans and others. Its negative ions help remove 
positively-charged toxins from the body. 

ION-MIN can be used as a masque or a toothpaste, and tor 
conditions such as: 

• acn# or othor sidn probii ra • <Hopor rash 
• btt#*, boils, bums or bifetof* • hommorbofd s • Inchg—tton and much moroi 


ION-MIN is used at 
Gerson Therapy Centers 
and recommended by 
Neva Jensen, well-known 
lecturer on clays & herbs. 

For information call Nancy (619) 468-3871 

Or write : Star Rt„ Box 34, Dulzura, CA 92017 

Send 82.00 for ION-MIN sample and Information. 


Available at: 

The New Seed, Pacafic Beach 

O.B. People’s Food, Ocean Beach 

Vitality Health Foods * Jlmbos 

North Park 



Siskiyou High Adventures 



An exciting four week adventure in 
the spectacular Klamath/Siskiyou 
bioregion of northern California 
and southern Oregon. 
COED GROUPS, AGES 13-18 
Send for 
Brochure Today! 


P O Box 1716 * Yreka. CA 96097* 916/842-7022 


THE G REEN B O OK DIRECTORY - 1986 
A Citizen's Guide 
to Environmental Organizations 

Current listing of state, regional & 
national environmental organ, in the U.S. 

• Names, addresses & phone #'s 

• Names & titles of key individuals 

• Year founded & size of membership 

• Brief descr. of organ. & function 

• Contains hundreds of listings 

• Alphabetized by state; has index 

• Socio-cultural & bio-physical listings 

ORDER FORM 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Qty @ $15 + $2 postage ea. = $_ 

ORDER FROM AUTHOR: 

Mr. Terry Johnson 
103 Henson Creek Court 
Martinez, CA 94553 


WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q| incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 

Cj awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire : 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 

sex, religion or national origin. a 


SERVATORIES -WILD RIVE'A 
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BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First: are available for 
■$2 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of tlie early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low' on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show. Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas: 
F1F' Preserve System; IVIanv eariv photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II. No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from Tin Prog- 
letters from Progressive- readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAK March 20, 1982 I Vol. II. No. IV! Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1/1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell: Western Civilization by Chirr. Bit a: 
Monkey wrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek: Moab Roads a BLM WSA: Chim 
Blea an Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. I, 1982 (Vol. 11. No. VII) 

Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VIII) Out 
Of Print 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. 1) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall or. Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

YULE/BRIGJD Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar: Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helieopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review 1 ; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. III. No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Lucid/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VI) 

Bald Mt Road Stopped!: Round River Rendezvous; 
Marey Willow: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; The En- 
dangered Rainforest by John Seed; Watt Enters 
Coyote (A Greek Tragedy) by Marc Brown; John 
Seed on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dignity; 
Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VII) OUT 
OF PRINT 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. I) Sin- 
kyone Redwood Blockade; EF! National Forest 
Campaign; Rainforest Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt 
in Retrospect; EF!: The Krst 3 Years (with many 
photos); Howie Wolke on the Forest Service; Con- 
servation Biology review; The Battle of Salt Creek 
(an epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb, 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness ProposaKIdaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 

1 Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 


Avan v. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions; 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 



SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 


* Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First: movement and 
i> serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to" fund a 
! Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resufcscribe today! 

t Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become 
a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. —The post office will charge us 30c for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 

Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (or i $25/foreign/first class.) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 

elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US fund^nly). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 

Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name , 

Address . : 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
‘James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. ID Texas Wil- 
demess Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodefmse. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; End^.jf the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/ Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone’s 
Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 
Welfare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fmgmented Forest. 


LITHA June 21, 2985, (Vol.V, No. VI) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frame on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land , Review of In the Rainforest, 
Strategic M on key wren ch i ng. Advanced Tree Spiking, 
Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VH) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view’, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill, Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frame on Yellowstone, 
Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 
Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, 
’85 RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spik- 
ing & Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style. Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, Lone 
Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest , Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, Intemtl Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VIII) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 
Helicopters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
Tree-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 
Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest 
Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/ 
Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf. Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Ti'ibes, Natural Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol.VI, No.I) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austalian Wood- 
chipping, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & 
Peace, Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana-Pacific Strike, 
Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 


Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf, Meares Island, 
Earth Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol.VI, No.ll) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress omGriz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS 
Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest. Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, 
Reviews: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declamtion 
of a Heretic, Death of Nature. American Hunting Myth, 
Parable of the Tribes reply. 

BRIGID February 2. 19SB (Vol. VI. No. Ill) Cuttingthe 
Tongass, Diao Fossev. CO EF!. \N(i RRR. Gallatin NF. Ore- 
gon Update, Colo. Aspen. Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles. 
Hall Craek Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EF! 
Acid Rain, Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes. Seed in 
India. South Moresby. World Rainforest Report #5, Fore- 
man on Cowboys. Stoddard on Death. Feb. Pagan Festivals. 
Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Think- 
ing, Spiking Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary 
Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books 
on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871, TUC- 
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EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

PROPAGANDA 


WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

Helen Wilson’s 
WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 


' e Deftns* 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 


COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Black words on 
green stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 


We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either ^ 

woodland or desert camo.. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh 

backs. They all have adjustable tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist For all of you fans of the critters drawn 

logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are printed in black. Specify by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which 

which style you want or we’ll jsut send you what we think is best. pepper our pages, we are now offering 

$8.00 postpaid Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s 

^ ^ work. Twelve notecards come for $4.50 

1 J m \ M \ 1^ postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 

\ W \ w |\ k. Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 

w attractive recycled paper. 

All proceeds to protect the habitat of our 

ECODEFENSE friends featured on the cards. 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching” edited by Dave Foreman with a Forward! by $4.50 postpaid 
Edward Abbey. 185 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, 

Stopping ORV’s, Destroying roads, Decommissioning heavy equipment, Pulling survey XT AyiAT T1YL 1 T TVTT^ O 
stakes, Stopping trapping, Trashing billboards, Hassling overgrazers, Leaving no -L U A^A V TiU 

evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams, EMBROIDERED 
and cartoons. $10 postpaid. 

DEEP ECOLOGY . PATCHES 

"Living As If Nature Mattered" by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 pages, hardcover. ' i * 

This groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fundamentals for the defense of Cf** 

Earth, discussing biocentrism and intrinsic value. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, ' ^ II fTinlllik ''flps 

Gary Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken and Arne Naess. $17 postpaid. ’’ ^ * at * 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG ~ 

By Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. Signed by the author, hardcover. « 

This 10th Anniversary edition is a true collector’s item. $25 postpaid. 

SACRED COWS AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH vSSSSmSMt tjVt ' , 

This 236 page blockbuster report on overgrazing on the public lands sells for $8.95, but 

through the generosity of Earth First! activist Lynn Jacobs, it’s vours for postage — / 

$1. If you want one, get it now, supplies are running low. .| ' * jBfP 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. T/s inch diameter. 

30 for $1.25 postpaid 


BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

Damn the Corps 
Not Rivers 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


EARTH FIRST!* 
with or without flag 


These are black 3 inch diameter 
circle's with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid 


Hayduke Lives 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


.Make out checks to “Earth First!" or send cash. Mail to Earth First!. FOB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks foi 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


Rednecks for Wilderness 


REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 


Amount 


Trinket Description 


Color 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo) brown & red 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


STOP CLEARCUTTING 


SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 


THINK GLOBALLY- 
ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN! 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 

NATIVE**^ 

globe 


Sub-total 

Add W7< sales tax if 
AZ delivery 


Add res: 


City State 


OKAY, HERE’s 


T-SHIRTS 



, 'V 


*********** EARTH FIRST! *********** 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth!” in black on green, red or yellow in 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s or in french cut 50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid In kids sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid 
Specify kids when you order. 

»**«*«.»****•* TOOLS ************* 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and 
new, the monkey wrench and the warclub crossed. Black design on tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid 




♦♦♦*** * DEFEND THE WILDERNESS * ****** 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton '$9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ AMERICAN CANYON FROG ♦»****♦ 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. .‘ $11.00 postpaid 

********* THE CRACKING OF t**4***«« 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 

$9.00 postpaid 


fmti mi/sic on eosstrr^oNLY 



Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty 
Trees; If Cans Were Nickles; Shopping 


Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter 
March; River Libber; Habitat; and lots 
more! $9.00 postpaid 



Lone Coyote Records 
announces the release of 

Spirit Is Still On The Run 

a collection of 
wilderness-oriented songs 
by Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 

Jim has walked over l 3,000 
miles thru the backcountry of 
North America, writing songs 
along the way which convey a 
great love and respect for the wild places and the Earth itself. 
Songs like All Alon g The Great Divide (about hiking the 
Continental Divide Trail), Lone Lion Runs (a look at the 
mountain lion’s shrinking environment), As A Desert Day Dies 
(a love song to the desert), Yellowstone Tales (a look at a 
Yellowstone winter), The Writin g On The Rock (a true story 
about a Montana grizz), Sweetwater (about the Wyoming 
river), Followin ’ The R ainbow Trail , and four more tunes; 
songs of the back country. 

Send $ 8.00 plus $ l .OO for postage to; 

Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 



CALENDARS^ 



THE 1986 WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 


T he fifth edition of the Western Wilderness Calendar 

celebrates the diverse beauty and intriguing mystery 
of the western American landscape in thirteen 
wilderness photographs. It is annotated with visionary 
statements from the works of Mary Austin, D. H. 
Lawrence, Robinson Jeffers, Ellsworth Kolb, along with 
quotations from Barry Lopez, Edward Hoagland, John 
McPhee, John Graves, William Least Heat Moon, and 
others. Packed with an eclectic mix of important and 
trivial dates as well as occurrences, holidays and events 
you’re likely to have heard of, and a wealth of wilderness 
lore, the Western Wilderness Calendar has firmly established a 
unique place in the calendar market. 

horizontal wall calendar. Large 14" x 10" size. Large grid 
with room for personal notations. ISBN: 0-942688-22-8 . Illustrated 

£8 postpaid 


T he highly successful Yosemite! Calendar returns for its 
second annual appearance featuring 15 photographic 
interpretations of that magical place, plus 19th 
century stereoviews, woodcuts, and other illustrative 
matter. Annotation includes significant dates in the history 
of the Sierra Nevada, information about and ancient lore of 
native Indians, and moving passages from the pens of John 
Muir, Clarence King, Frederick Olmsted and others 
instrumental in preserving the Yosemite Valley. From 
granite cliffs and spires to meandering streams and 
thundering waterfalls we explore this national treasure 
photographically and historically, and so present a living 
vision of this land of subtle beauty and majestic grandeur. 

$9 postpaid 



Yosemite! 

1986 CALENDAR 


i 



P roduced in cooperation with the Big Bend Natural 
History Association, this large (14" x 10") horizontal 
wall calendar portrays the exceptional scenic beauty 
of Big Bend National Park, the majestic gem of the Rio 
Grande. Unsurpassed photographic reproduction coupled 
with fascinating graphics and literary lore of that historic 
area make this calendar a prize for those interested in the 
history and natural history of Texas. Featuring a six- 
month poster insert (July— December '85), this calendar 
will set a new standard for photographic interpretation of 
Texas wilderness. 


D ream Garden Press is pleased to announce the 

inaugural year of The Utah Wilderness Calendar. Few 
places in the world have such incredible geologic 
and geographic diversity and beauty as does Utah. From 
towering granite peaks to the scorching Bonneville Salt 
Flats; from the slick rock of Zion National Park to the 
sandstone spires of Bryce Canyon, The 1986 Utah 
Wilderness Calendar is a beautiful tribute to the almost 
surreal landscapes and awesome spectacles of Utah. 
Designed to be used for personal notetaking, it is a large 
14" x 10" horizontal wall calendar with a six-month 
(July — Dec. 1985) poster inserted. 


14x10, 15 full color photographs, black & white photos , 5 coior photographs. Annotated. 14~x 70*. 

and illustrations. ^ postpaid' O' 942688 ' 29 - 5 - ISBN: 0-942688-24-4. postpaid 
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Earth First! Proposes 16 Million 
Acres of Wilderness for Utah BLM 



Somewhere in the Escalante. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


The State of Utah contains one of the 
most enthralling displays of primitive 
landscapes on Earth. Although Utah 
has a relatively large percentage of its 
federal land in National Parks and Na- 
tional Forests, much of the most spec- 
tacular, biotieally important, and pris- 
tine wilderness is managed by the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM). 
And in few other places in the United 
States is so much wildness under at- 
tack. 

Earth First! has focused on the wild 
and threatened BLM lands of Utah on 
several occasions. The BLM’s wilder- 
ness review process is now coming to a 
climax and your input in strong support 
of a visionary Wilderness preservation 
plan is essential. The Utah Wilderness 
Alliance is recommending that 3.8 mil- 
lion acres of BLM lands in Utah be rec- 
ommended to Congress for Wilderness 
designation. They say that their pro- 
posal is a pragmatic., politically feasible 
and defensible one. In other words, they 
have made many compromises already. 
The Sierra Club, Wilderness Society, 
Southern Utah Wilderness Association 
and other groups are proposing that 5 
million acres of BLM land be designated 
as Wilderness. This proposal is good as 
far as it goes, but is still mired in the 

desire to appear “credible,” to play the 

Wilderness game by the rules estab- 
lished by the BLM (actually by Exxon, 
the San Juan County Commission, the 
livestock industry, and off-road-vehicle 
dolts). There is little vision in this pro- 
posal as well. 

But the vision is there. In the land. 
The redrock canyons, stone arches, 
hanging gardens of delight, restful 
copses of cottonwoods beside desert 
pools, vast empty silence-filled basins 
and ranges, and thundering rivers have 


all the magic, all the dreams one could 
ever desire. They deserve better than 
business as usual, better than acquies- 
cence in the legitimization of roads that 
never should have been built, better 
than collaboration with the storm troop- 
ers of industrial tyranny. It is time that 
we as conservationists reached back to 
the mythic figures of modern conserva- 
tion — Bob Marshall and Aldo Leopold 
— who proposed a 9 million acre Wilder- 
ness National Park in southern Utah in 
1938. It is time we respond to the BLM’s 
wilderness review not with carefully 
crafted political pragmatism, but with 
the love and pain this surrealistic land- 
scape inflicts in our eyes, hearts, and 
feet. With the sorrow and passion found 
in the writings of Edward Abbey. 

We have tried to devise a visionary 
Wilderness proposal for the BLM lands 
of Utah. We are sending it to BLM and 
we urge you to write in support of it to 
BLM. After BLM issues its final Wilder- 
ness recommendation, the Utah Con- 
gressional Delegation, with all the wis- 
dom, thoughtfulness and judgment of a 
Sherman tank, will begin jerking an en- 
tirely inadequate bill through Con- 
gress. At that time, the EF! proposal 
should be complete and we will need to 
organize strong suppport for it in letters 
to Congress and through other actions. 

Stay tuned. The battle for Utah should 
be as hard-fought as that for the Alaska 
Lands Bill. 

A list of areas and acreages in the 
Earth First! proposal follows, but sev- 
eral of the areas deserve highlighting. 

*ESCALANTE — We propose a 
3,000,000 acre Wilderness in one unit 
here, including the Henry Mountains, 
Waterpocket Fold, Circle Cliffs, Es- 
calante Canyons, Kaiparowits Plateau, 
Smoky Mountain, Wahweap Canyon, 


upper Paria River, and Pink Cliffs. In 
addition to BLM land, this internation- 
ally significant Wilderness proposal in- 
cludes portions of Capitol Reef National 
Park, Glen Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Bryce Canyon National Park, and 
the Dixie National Forest. Roads to be 
closed include the Burr Trail and the 
Hole in the Rock road. 

* DEATH HOLLOW/AQUARIUS 
PLATEAU —This 750,000 acre Wilder- 
ness is primarily made up of Dixie Na- 
tional Forest land including Boulder 
Mountain and the lake-studded subal- 
pine Aquarius Plateau, as well as BLM’s 
Phipps/Death Hollow WSA. It includes 
a small already-designated Wilderness 
Area. 


* WESTERN DESERT — We pro- 
pose several large areas in Utah’s Great 
Basin which will require the closure of 
a variety of dirt roads. Too often conser- 
vationists give short shrift to the au- 
stere empty spaces of western Utah. 
Outstanding huge Wildernesses can be 
designated here. 

* CAN YONLANDS — This extraor- 
dinary area of 2,500,000 acres includes 
Canyonlands National Park and por- 
tions of Glen Canyon National Recre- 
ation Area, and the Manti-LaSal Na- 
tional Forest (including a small Dark 
Canyon Wilderness Area). Features are 
the Dirty Devil River, the Maze, the 
Needles, Cataract Canyon, Dark Can- 

continued on page 4 


Earth First! Recovery Plan for the Grizzly 


“The real value of this battle to save 
the grizzly isn't so much to save the bear. 
Because if we’re going to succeed, we’re 
not going to do it by changing the bear 
to meet our needs. For the first time in 
our relatively short human history 
we’re going to have to bend to accomo- 
date the animal. That's good neivs for 
mankind. I think the attitude that will 
facilitate preservation of the grizzly is 
basically one that comes from the model 
of the natural world, a model based on 
tolerance, humility, and a reverence for 
life. ” (Doug Peacock, from an interview 
to be published in Defenders.) 


In January of 1986, some fifteen 
Earth First !ers, including sympathetic 
wildlife biologists, met in the southern 
Bitterroot Valley to develop a com- 
prehensive Earth First! Grizzly Bear 
Recovery Plan. Following is an outline 
of that draft proposal. Your comments 
are eagerly solicited before we refine 
this proposal. After finalizing the pro- 
posal, it will be published with maps 
and photographs as a special four-page 
insert to Earth First! . At least ten 
thousand extra copies of the tabloid will 
be printed for further distribution. In 
addition to the presentation of a com- 
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Photo by Doug Peacock. 


prehensive recovery proposal, Earth 
First! will undertake a coordinated edu- 
cation/legal/direct action campaign to 
stop the destruction of GRIZ where cur- 
rently present and to reintroduce GRIZ 
where currently extirpated. Send your 
comments on this proposal, notice of 
your interest in assisting the EF! 
Grizzly Bear Task Force in any way, and 
your urgently needed contributions to: 
Earth First! Grizzly Bear Task Force, 
POB 7572, Missoula, MT 59807. 

Grizzly Bears are declining in the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem and the 
Northern Continental Divide Grizzly 
Bear Ecosystem, all but extirpated in 
several other ecosystems, and totally 
absent in many other undeveloped re- 
gions. The Earth First! Grizzly Bear 
Task Force recommends the following 
comprehensive recovery plan: 

Two major ecosystems and potential 
recovery areas 

1. Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem 

2. Glacier/Bob Marshall Ecosystem 
(Northern Continental Divide Grizzly 
Bear Ecosystem) 

3. Potential reintroduction areas 

The Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem 

Grizzly Bear Recovery Plan 

1. Grizzly Bears are an endangered 
species in the lower 48 states and will 
be re-classified from a Threatened 
species to an Endangered species. 

2. Road Closures. 

a) Fishing Bridge to Canyon — closed 
and rehabilitated. 

b) Ashton, Idaho, to Flagg Ranch — 


closed and rehabilitated. 

c) Tower Junction to Norris Junction 
— closed and rehabilitated. 

d) Outside the Park only main arte- 
rials will remain open for access. All 
local and collector roads will be closed. 

3. Transportation. 

a) Complete prohibition of all private 
vehicles within the Park. 

b) Non-polluting mass transit (free 
shuttle bus system like that in Denali 
National Park in Alaska) — funds pro- 
vided by contracts between the Park 
Service and Park concessionaires. 

c) All off-road vehicle (ORV) use — 
including snowmobiles — within the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem will be 
prohibited. 

d) Foot travel only in the Park’s back- 
country — no horses. 

4. Elimination and removal of 
facilities and structures. 

a) Removal of Fishing Bridge, Grant 
Village, and the Jackson Dam (natural 
water level restored) and rehabilitation 
of the sites. 

b) Ban on construction of any new 
facilities. The only overnight facilities 
within the Park will be the Old Faithful 
Inn and Roosevelt Lodge. 

5. Complete protection, including for- 
mal Wilderness designation, of all 
Forest Service, BLM, and Park Service 
roadless lands within the Yellowstone 
Ecosystem. 

a) Elimination of all sheep grazing 
allotments within the Greater Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem. 

continued on page 4 
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Around the Campfire 


'M-y ‘ 


By the time you read this, I will be 
happily sauntering along the trails, can- 
yons and ridges of the Blue Range 
Primitive Area in Arizona on a ten-day- 
long walk. I hope you’re planning to hit 
the trail for a long visit back home to 
the Big Outside this summer. Step out- 
side right now, look at the sky, a flower, 
a tree — anything not concrete or plas- 
tic — and ask yourself if there is any 
valid reason not to go home in the next 
couple of months and listen to what the 
aspens or bear tracks have to say. Howie 
can’t get out of his cage for three 
months. You can. 

I’ve had an inspiring first four months 
of 1986 • — some 20 speeches from Seat- 
tle to Pennsylvania, East Texas to San 
Diego, addressing everything from 
wealthy prep schools and the Tucson 
Rotary Club to the California State 
Park Rangers Convention and Friends 
of the River. It did my heart good to 
hear all those howls out there. 

We’ve certainly gathered up the 
media coverage the last several months, 
too. NBC did four-and-a-half minutes 
on Earth First! on the Nightly News 
this spring and followed that up the next 
week with a debate between me and 
Montana Congressman Pat Williams on 
the Today Show hosted by Jane Pauley. 
The ABC affiliate in Phoenix did a four- 
part series on Earth First! as well. De- 
spite an emphasis on the wild and 
woolly aspects of Earth First! (ie, mon- 
key wrenching), I thought we received 
relatively fair and balanced coverage 
(certainly better than the hatchet job 
The Wall Street Journal did last winter 
— but then think of all the nightmares 
that article caused guilt-ridden Fred- 
dies). 

Of course the media likes to focus on 
monkeywrenching more than on the 
less-sensational side of Earth First!. It’s 
up to us — the active participants of 
Earth First! groups, and writers for this 
newspaper — to continue to emphasize 
the equally-important but less spine- 
tingling part of our broad movement. 
Two of the best individuals in Earth 
First! at doing this are George Wuer- 
thner and Reed Noss. The clearest vis- 
ion and finest practical & theoretical 
creativity in the environmental move- 
ment is in the pages of Earth First! and 
is frequently penned by these two 
ecological scientists. George and Reed 
are responsible for two of the most im- 
portant articles ever presented in these 
pages which we are proud to present 
this issue — a grand design for a great 
ecosystem preserve where the Rockies 
meet the Plains in Montana, and an 
equally grand design to recreate a vast 
forest wilderness in the heart of the de- 
ciduous forest biome in the Ohio Valley. 
Speaking of big wilderness, the most 
important wilderness issue of the year 
may be the BLM’s draft proposal for 
Utah Wilderness. If you write only one 
letter this year on natural diversity, 
make it to BLM in support of the Earth 
First! 16 million acre Utah Wilderness 
proposal. See the article in this issue 
for details. 

Two other essays well worth digest- 
ing in this issue are by the controversial 
and provocative Tom Stoddard, and by 
the brilliant author of The Parable of 
the Tribes , Andrew Bard Schmookler. 
Stoddard challenges the sacred cows of 
bleeding-heart humanists as he discus- 
ses the famine in Ethiopia. Schmookler 
challenges a sacred cow of many Earth 



Firstlers in questioning whether anar- 
chy is a worthy goal. 

But let’s not completely forget the 
lurid aspects of Earth First!. Howie 
Wolke continues to pace the floor of his 
cage in the Sublette County Jail like a 
captured California Grizzly waiting to 
fight a dozen bulls in an afternoon. Un- 
fortunately for Howie, that afternoon 
will be a long time coming. The cocky 
little justice of the peace who sent 
Howie to the box for six months for pul- 
ling up survey stakes has grandly an- 
nounced that he will not be swayed by 
the many letters calling for Howie’s 
early release. By the time you read this, 
however, Howie will have done over half 
of his sentence. From all reports, he is 
holding up well. He asked me to thank 
all of you who have written him and to 
aplogize that he doesn’t have time to 
answer all of your letters if he’s to finish 
his book while in the Sublette Gulag. 

Like the cowboys who roped Califor- 
nia Grizzlies, the little JP from Pinedale 
obviously enjoyed corralling something 
bigger and better than him. That is why 
he waited seven months (Howie was ar- 
rested in June last year) to sentence 
him this February. He knew that spring 
was a crucial time for Howie to drum 
up business for his guide service, and 
that summer was the time for Howie to 
lead trips. Although Howie’s friends 
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FREE HOWIE 

Art work from “Free Howie” t-shin 
by Lone Wolf Circles. 


have pitched in with remarkable dedica- 
tion to hold the office down and do a 
professional and sensitive job of guiding 
Wild Horizons Expeditions, Howie’s 
business has been severely injured by 
his sentence. 

You can do two things to help Howie 
out at this difficult time and to show 
support for the defense of the wild. One 
is to buy a “Free Howie” t-shirt for $10 
from us in Tucson. See our editorial car- 
toon this issue for the outstanding art 
work on the shirt done as a contribution 
to Howie by wilderness artist Lone Wolf 
Circles. (Be sure to tell us what size you 
want.) All proceeds go to the Howie 
Wolke Legal Defense Fund to help pay 
his legal bills. But even more impor- 
tantly, do yourself a big favor, too. Take 
a vacation with Wild Horizons Expedi- 
tions in the stunning wilderness of the 
Northern Rockies this summer. Write 
WHE, Box 2348, Jackson, WY 83001 or 
call (307)733-5343 for a free brochure. 
It will be a big help to Howie and it will 
be one of the best weeks you’ll ever ex- 
perience. After August 11, Howie will 
be back to leading the trips but until 
then the very capable Larry Campbell 
or Gary Steele will be acting as guides. 

See you at the Round River Rendez- 
vous! 

— Dave Foreman 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the 
cover date. First Class delivery is 
available for $10 extra a year. Airmail 
delivery overseas is available for $20 a 
year extra. 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 86, 
Moab, UT 84532 

(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

♦Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*Howie Wolke Legal Defense Fund, 
Box 7058, Jackson, WY 83001 
♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Montana Earth First!, Rt. 1, Box 
44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 

*EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 
♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

THANK YOU for your support! 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dent publication within the broad Earth 
First! movement. It is not the “official” 
newsletter of the Earth First! move- 
ment. Entire contents are copyrighted 
1986, but we are pleased to allow re- 
printing if credit is given, except for 
those articles, art and photos specifi- 
cally copyrighted by the author, artist 
or photographer. Earth First! is a forum 
for the no-compromise environmental 
movement. Responsibility rests with 
the individual authors and correspon- 
dents. The contents do not necessarily 
represent the viewpoint of this news- 
paper, the Earth First! movement, local 
Earth First! groups or individual Earth 
Firstlers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
John Davis, Managing Editor 
Dixie Dalton, Merchandise Manager 
Leon Czolgosz, Associate Editor 
Roger Featherstone, Special Projects 
Mike Roselle, Roving Editor 
Wildcat Annie, Ely Office Manager 
Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor 
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Rick Davis (Japan), Randy Hayes, Marcy 
Willow, Christoph Manes, George 
Wuerthner, Gary Steele, Skywalker, 
Coyote, Karen Pickett, Ric Bailey, Reed 
Noss, T.O. Hellenbach, Arthur Dog- 
meat, Howie Wolke, Head of Joaquin, 
Robert Streeter, Chim Blea, Lone Wolf 
Circles, Wm. H. Koethke, R. F. Mueller, 
Joe Woodelf, Michelle Miller, Karen 
DeBraal, Randy Hayes. 

Contributing Artists: Canyon Frog, 
Helen Wilson, Jim Stiles, John Zaelit, 
Karen Tanner, Mike Roselle, B. von 
Alten, T.O. Hellenbach, Lone Wolf 
Circles, Mad Jack, Bill Turk. 

Contributing Photographers: David 
Cross, George Wuerthner, Howie 
Wolke, Ed Berger, Doug Peacock, Scott 
Smith. 

Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 

ADDRESSES 

POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 (602)622- 
1371: Letters to the Editor, Manu- 
scripts, Art, Photographs, etc. for 
Earth First! ; Subscriptions, Changes of 
Address, Inquiries; Merchandise Orders; 
Clippings; General Correspondence. 

POB 1008, Telluride, CO 81435 
(303)728-4301: Poetry, Correspondence 
with Art Goodtimes. 

Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tticson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear SFB, 

I am troubled by Reed Noss’ letter in 
the Eostar edition. If Mr. Baker is a 
jerk, as Mr/Ms Noss implies, and a big 
enough one to want to pay for advertis- 
ing in this newsletter, then let him! The 
movement needs the money. More im- 
portantly, I doubt the validity of any 
cause which is not willing to recognize 
opposing views. Ideas which may not be 
in complete accord with our own may 
strengthen us by helping us cement our 
own views and be prepared for argu- 
ments offered by others. And if Noss 
does not feel the plight of laboratory 
animals is important, then I suggest he/ 
she volunteer for lab tests, as the re- 
sults of poisons placed in his/her eyes 
would be much more accurate than 
those obtained from a rabbit’s. I’d like 
to hear what he/she has to say about 
these cruelties after that. I am tired of 
the elitist attitude subscribed to by so- 
called “deep ecologists.” They believe in 
the rights of other life forms only when 
THEY decide it is important. ALL 
these issues are important, including 
the unnecessary cruelties perpetrated 
by the money-hungry drug and cosmetic 
industries. 

Lastly, Noss’ letter smacks of some- 
thing which I greatly fear, the devil 
called “CENSORSHIP.” If Noss wants 
to see only those writings which agree 
with his view, then I think perhaps he 
would be better satisfied in subscribing 
to a newsletter published by Ronald 
Reagan, as he seems to hold the same 
view of what the public has the right to 
read and hear. In the words of Voltaire, 
“I may not agree with what a man says, 
but I will defend to the death his right 
to say it.” Ditto myself. 

— Wintry Sylvan 

Editor’s reply: We try to operate this 
newspaper as an open forum for the 
Earth FirstHDeep Ecology movement 
and welcome a wide variety of view- 
points. We are very successful in receiv- 
ing that wide variety — so successful 
that our most difficult chore is winnow- 
ing down the material we receive to 
what can fit into our 36 pages eight 
times a year. Space given to off-the-wall 
or non-Deep Ecological views takes 
space away from the more important 
material we receive. As editor, it’s my 
final responsibility to select what is 
printed and what is not. Ron Baker has 
already been given a great deal of space 
in these pages to present views which 
many of us feel do not fit within the 
broad parameters of Deep Ecology. In- 
stead of continuing to offer his “nature 
is not perfect” hogwash, I’d much rather 
make that space available to people who 
are clearly within the Earth First! 
camp, regardless of whether I agree 
with them or not. - DF 

Greetings, 

While flipping through the channels 
on my aged TV the other morning, I 
came upon the familiar face of none 
other than Dave Foreman. After my 
partner assured me it wasn’t just 
another acid flashback, I watched a 
short but worthwhile encounter be- 
tween Foreman, a representative from 
Montana (Pat Williams) and Jane 
Pauley. My first reaction was one of out- 
rage but I soon calmed down and 
thought . . . what the hell! National 
exposure of the EF! reason for being. 
Dave was cheerful and looked out of 
place in studio 3-B with coat & tie, but 
pulled it off without a hitch. He clearly 
stated the reason EF! exists and why 
we as individuals need to act on what 
we feel justified to do. He stressed non- 


violence and safety and I think even 
Ms. Pauley understood. 

Well gang, keep up the good work. 
Sure hope other aging hippies plus just 
plain folks caught the show. Mother 
Earth needs any way to help to get back 
in balance. 

-PP 

Dear Dave, 

The article by Diogenes in the latest 
issue entitled “Hierarchy and Grass- 
roots Collide in Sierra Club” upset me 
greatly. Not only were the facts wrong, 
but also the impression was given that 
chapter activists supported the efforts 
of Dave Brower and associates to make 
the Club a single issue organization. No- 
thing could be further from the truth. 

Most small chapter activists are dis- 
mayed that any faction would attempt 
to take over the Club and dilute conser- 
vation efforts. For example, even one- 
fourth of the money the Club has spent 
to defend itself against the suit brought 
by Brower and Company (later aban- 
doned) would do a great deal to help us 
achieve a good Nevada wilderness bill. 
I have always thought of our enemies 
as being the exploiters — greedy min- 
ing and lumber companies — not our 
fellow conservationists. When we resort 
to fighting among ourselves, our whole 
conservation movement is weakened. 

Unfortunately, EF! has not seen fit 
to help with many of the real grassroots 
campaigns — for example, the Nevada 
wilderness fight. It is the “establish- 
ment” organizations — Sierra Club, Au- 
dubon Society, and Wilderness Society 
— that have donated money and worked 
openly for wilderness. We do not find it 
necessary to hide behind false names 
nor attack our fellow conservationists. 
We are too busy working on what we 
believe is important. 

Nevertheless, I am sending you my 
renewal check. It is important to keep 
track of what EF! is saying and doing, 
even if you ignore some of the real issues 
and sometimes abandon truth for sen- 
sationalism. 

— Marjorie Sill (not a pseudonym) 

Editor’s reply: As a long time Sierra 
Club member, I probably would not vote 
to give peace issues priority for funds 
within the Sierra Club ( other relatively 
well-funded groups are working on 
these issues, and someone needs to 
prioritize natural diversity issues such 
as the Sierra Club is doing), but I am 
distressed with the heavy-handed efforts 
of the Club heirarchy to stifle dissent 
and discussion within the Club. We 
would be very pleased to run an article 
of factual reply to Diogenes’ article if a 
Sierran opposed to funding peace ef- 
forts wished to write it. But pretending 
there is no dissent in the Club is not 
going to make it disappear. 

As far as being involved in the 
Nevada Wilderness Bill, come on Mar- 
jorie, what do you expect us to do? Oc- 
cupy Vucanobitch’s office? There are no 
real EF! activists in Nevada (and 
damn few subscribers, for that matter). 
We’re a very small grassroots movement 
(the Sierra Club has over 250 times the 
budget we have). We aren’t going to 
barge into Nevada and do something 
unless we have a grassroots base. We 
are active — and effective — where we 
have a grassroots structure. Nonethe- 
less, I daresay that our articles on 
Nevada Wilderness and other Nevada 
issues in these pages have encouraged 
letter writing from non-Nevadans in 
support of Wilderness in that state. If 
the national environmental groups 
were the least bit serious about Nevada 


Wilderness, they would hire an experi- 
enced grassroots organizer ivho can 
work with rural people to go into 
Nevada and help build a broadbased 
wilderness movement that is lacking 
more in Nevada than in any other west- 
ern state. - DF 

Dear Dave 

The problem of, grazing on public 
lands is not confined to BLM and USFS 
lands. Included in your important arti- 
cle (Brigid edition) about public sub- 
sidies in the West was a rather cavalier 
suggestion that we let the welfare reci- 
pients continue to run their cows on 
their state lands leases. There are state 
lands that deserve to be free from cows 
and sheep, too! I call your attention to 
grazing permitted on state park system 
lands and the familiar outrages of sub- 
sidy, plant and wildlife destruction. The 
public needs to know about impacts on 
state lands, as well. 

Please don’t toss state lands to the 
hungry jaws of domesticated critters, 
or consider state public lands as any 
less important than the more extensive 
federal lands which are devastated by 
private grazing exploitation. 

— S.L. 

Editor’s reply: I’m sorry! -DF 

Greetings, 

It is heartening to see more coverage 
of Native American issues in the jour- 
nal. However, the piece by David Seals 
(“The Gourd of Ashes,” Eostar edition), 
presents a dangerously distorted pic- 
ture of the situation at Big Mountain, 
Arizona. Mr. Seals talks about the 
Navajo elders “taking potshots at FBI 
helicopters and Peabody coal pickups . 
. . ” He later states, “They’re fingering 
their deer rifles and scrounging all the 
.22 shells they can find. It’s a tremend- 
ously emotional and potentially volatile 
issue that everyone, on both sides, ex- 
pects to turn into violence.” 

The most consistent message that 
Navago elders at Big Mountain have 
presented in their struggle for their 
land is that they are a non-violent 
people; by planning for violence, they 
say, you beget violence. They have indi- 
cated that they will defend their land at 
all costs, but theirs is a peaceful path. 
Seals claims they no longer hope to 
“work through lawyers and petition our 
elected representatives,” but the elders 
have stated, “Congress created the law; 
Congress can repeal it.” 

By presenting a picture of Big Moun- 
tain as an armed camp, Seals is provid- 
ing Barry Goldwater the justification 
he wants to send in the National Guard 
and Federal Marshalls. This portrayal 
might be expected in mainstream 
media, especially in coming months 
leading to the relocation deadline; but 
it is inaccurate, dangerous, and a distor- 
tion of the Dineh way. 

Repeal 93-531 

— Eric Holle (Big Mountain Support 
Group, Boulder, CO) 

Dear SFB, 

One way to get EF!’s message out to 
more people is by taking advantage of 
local library systems. Community lib- 
raries are happy to plunk down $15 for 
a subscription; simply tell them Earth 
First! is a conservation journal, just like 
Audubon magazine! This is a tree-effi- 
cient, cost-efficient way to spread the 
seeds of Deep Ecology consciousness 
across the country. 

— Running Wolf, a suburban warrior 
in Long Island, NY 

Dear Friends, 

Nearly 50% of the land area of the 11 
western states is jointly owned by all 
Americans, and virtually all of it that 
can be grazed is grazed every year by 
private ranchers. Yet, these lands pro- 
duce only 2% of the nation’s beef. About 
31,000 private ranchers, subsidized by 
your taxes, graze their cattle on your 
land for personal profit. They pay $1.35 
a month to graze a cow and a calf — 
only 35% of the cost of managing graz- 
ing on public lands and only 20% of the 
cost of comparable grazing on private 
lands. Many ranchers resell public graz- 
ing rights for as much as $12 [per AUM] 
and pocket the profit. But the real costs 
of this tax-supported boondoggle are 
overgrazing, destruction of native vege- 
tation, massive soil erosion, depletion 
and contamination of streams, drastic 
reduction of wildlife and wildlife 
habitat, extinction of large predators 


and endangered species, reduced access 
and enjoyment of our public lands, and 
much more. For personal profit, these 
welfare ranchers are ravaging public 
rangelands, forests and even wildlife re- 
fuges. 

Ranchers seized political clout in the 
early West and have not relinquished it. 
Today, a handful of western ranchers 
hold the public lands in their grasp and 
defy all public interests in those lands. 
Every effort toward moderation has 
failed. It is time for us to reclaim our 
rightful heritage and boot the welfare 
ranchers off our public land. 

If you are tired of being a second-class 
citizen, 1. stop eating beef for one year, 
and 2. send copies of this letter to five 
or more friends. By hitting all cattle 
ranchers in the pocketbook, we hope the 
95% who do not. graze public lands will 
withdraw support from the 5% who do. 
Eventually, beef from public lands must 
be labeled at the marketplace. Consum- 
ers must be given a choice between pri- 
vate and publicly subsidized beef. 

A personal commitment to avoid eat- 
ing beef is not much of a sacrifice. Al- 
ready, concerns for health have led 
many Americans to stop or reduce red 
meat consumption. Market demand is 
low and dropping. Still, we are a nation 
of meat gluttons, our blood vessels are 
clogged with cholesterol, and we have 
made the coronary bypass the number 
one surgical procedure in the US. 

Today, physicians limit the use of anti- 
biotics in fear of creating resistant dis- 
eases, yet ranchers pump antibiotics 
into cattle and into us via the burger. 
Pesticide residues and other toxic chem- 
icals concentrate in beef fat. Ralph 
Nader warns us that meat inspection is 
a disgrace, and that the beef industry 
risks consumer safety as a matter of 
course. 

Stop eating beef and spread the word! 

— Nancy and Denzel Ferguson 

Editor’s note: Nancy and Denzel Fer- 
guson are the authors of Sacred Cows 
At The Public Trough. 

Dear Dave Foreman, 

I want to become involved with the 
Earth First! movement. I learned of 
EF! the summer before last when my 
family joined friends in Eugene to stop 
log trucks at Middle Santiam. Our 
friends went to jail, but we opted 
against it, having children along and 
knowing of the brutality by the police 
on the previous confrontation. How im- 
pressive was the devotion of these 
Earth First! people! Now we are battl- 
ing the Forest Service at home in In- 
diana. The Hoosier National Forest will 
soon be assaulted by clearcutters and 
ORVs unless we can get the FS to 
amend their ForePlan. Nearly all land 
owners in the area oppose the plan. Tes- 
timony has been given by professionals 
including ex-FS managers, but sound 
and economical forestry practices get in 
the way of special interests. Organiza- 
tions in the Bloomington area are trying 
to defeat the plan on the legal level, but 
we are in a poor area, and find it hard 
to raise cash to fight legally. 

We also are not wealthy, living on 
part-time employment from farm labor, 
waitressing, teaching, etc. We live in a 
non-electric log cabin. We recycle and 
raise our food and home school our 
home-birthed children. We consider the 
environment the number one concern. 
What you have said about Deep Ecology 
and anthropocentrism seems so self-evi- 
dent to us, yet seems such a difficult 
concept for people we talk to. As you 
say, all the major religions promote the 
concept of Man first, except “primitive” 
religions like some Native American 
ones. 

— Dave Ort 

Dear SFB, 

I am sorrry this is another letter with- 
out a check. I know you hear all sorts 
of excuses, but believe me, we are 
broke. Poverty stricken is more the def- 
inition of our financial situation. In fact 
we are so broke we had to eat two of 
my pet ducks last week, so the kids had 
meat. If you knew me, you would know 
that was very painful! 

Please continue to send me the jour- 
nal. You all at EF! have really helped 
me understand a lot about ecology. 
Can’t thank you enough. 

— GB (northern Wisconsin) 

continued on page 6 
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UTAH 

BLM 

Wilderness 

(continued) 

yon, Labyrinth and Stillwater Canyons 
: on the Green, the Island in the Sky, and 
the San Rafael Desert. Roads to the 
Needles, Grandview Point, and Mineral 
Bottom will remain as corridors. Power 
boats will be banned from the Colorado 
and Green Rivers. 

* SAN RAFAEL SWELL — Two 
units of 1,000,000 and 700,000 acres are 
divided by 1-70. The larger southern 
unit includes a portion of Capitol Reef 
National Park, and Thousand Lake 
Mountain on the Manti-LaSal National 
Forest. 

* ARCHES — This 200,000 acre unit 
includes Arches National Park (with 
several road corridors) and the sur- 
rounding BLM land. 

* DESOLATION CANYON — This 
extremely diverse area of 2,200,000 
acres includes Desolation Canyon on the 
Green River, the Book Cliffs, and the 
Roan Plateau. The roadless portion of 
the Uintah Indian Reservation is in- 
cluded. There is adjacent land in Col- 
orado as well. 

* GREAT SALT LAKE DESERT — 
One of the BLM’s largest roadless areas 
has been virtually ignored by BLM and 
conservationists alike because it is “bor- 
ing” salt flats. Earth First! doesn’t 
think so (in fact our infamous picture in 
Outside was taken here). We propose 
two Wilderness units here divided by 
1-80. If, however, the salt flats become 
Bonneville Lake and close the In- 
terstate, then this should be one Wilder- 
ness. 


The total Earth First! Utah BLM Wil- 
derness Proposal is approximately 

16.000. 000 acres, including about 

2.500.000 acres of Forest Service, Na- 
tional Park, state, and private lands. 
All roads should be closed in each unit 
and other developments removed. The 
grazing of commerical livestock should 
be eliminated. Private and state lands 
should be acquired by the BLM. All 
areas should be withdrawn from all 
forms of appropriation under the min- 
eral laws. 

EARTH FIRST! UTAH BLM WIL- 
DERNESS PROPOSAL 

1. North Salt Lake Desert* 600,000 
acres 

2. South Salt Lake Desert* 440,000 

3. Deep Creek Range* 200,000 

4. House Range 1,000,000 

5. Sevier Lake/King Top 1,000,000 

6. Wah Wah Mountains South 

370.000 

7. Beaver Dam Wash* ** 230,000 

8. Moquith Mountain* 160,000 

9. Escalante** 3,000,000 

10. Death Hollow/Aquarius 
Plateau** 750,000 

11. Clay Hills** 180,000 

12. Mt. Ellsworth** 180,000 

13. Moki Canyon** 250,000 

14. Grand Gulch** 200,000 

15. Fish Creek 250,000 

16. Canyonlands** 2,500,000 

17. South San Rafael Swell** 

1 . 000 . 000 

18. North San Rafael Swell 700,000 

19. Negro Bill** 40,000 

20. Westwater Canyon* 230,000 

21. Arches** 200,000 

22. Desolation Canyon* 2,200,000 

23. Dinosaur* ** 160,000 

24. Little Sahara 130,000 

25. San Juan River 25,000 
Total: 16,000,000 acres 


Utah’s Great Basin wilderness. Photo by Dave Foreman. 




*Acreage given only for area in 
Utah; additional acreage in Nevada, 
Arizona, or Colorado. Acreages are not 
exact. 

**Includes some National Park Ser- 
vice and Forest Service lands. 

All other BLM USAs outside of 
these larger complexes should also be 
designated as Wilderness Areas. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Your letter in support of the Earth 
First! 16 million acre Utah BLM Wil- 
derness Proposal will be the most im- 
portant letter you write this year. If 
you are only going to write one letter 
for the Earth this year, make it this 
one. Earth Firstlers from Maine to 
Hawaii must make the BLM aware 
that there is strong support for a visio- 
nary plan to preserve and recreate the 
incomparable Canyon Country and 
Great Basin Wilderness of Utah. 

*Write the BLM of your support for 
the 16 million acre Earth First! Wil- 
derness proposal for Utah BLM lands. 


*Mention the specific Wilderness 
Complexes in our proposal if you have 
time. 

*Tell BLM why these lands are im- 
portant to you. 

*If you have first-hand experience 
in any of these areas, tell BLM about 
it. 

Write to .. . 

Bureau of Land Management 
324 S. State, Suite 301 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111-2303 

Send copies of your letter to your 
two senators and to your member of 
Congress (US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515). Sending 
copies of your letter to your Congres- 
sional delegation is very important be- 
cause it is Congress that will eventu- 
ally determine how much of the BLM 
land in Utah will be protected as Wil- 
derness Areas. 


EF! 

GRIZ 

Plan 

(cont) 

b) Temporary closure of sensitive 
backcountry areas to ALL human use 
— public and administrative. Locations 
dependent on season, food supplies, etc. 

c) Yellowstone Lake and Lewis Lake 
will be closed to motor boats. 

d) Logging seasonally restricted to 
small post and pole, firewood sales 
along major arterials in non-roadless 

, areas. 

e) Complete withdrawal of all locata- 
1 ble or leasable mineral or energy entry. 

f) Recovery of areas back to wilder- 
; ness within the Yellowstone Ecosystem, 

including government purchase of pri- 
vate inholdings. 

1) Targe e National Forest adjacent 
to southwest comer of Park. 

2) Mt. Leidy highlands. 

3) Sunlight Basin. 

4) Hebgen Lake. 

6. Reintroduction of species to Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem. 

a) Northern Rocky Mountain Wolf, 
Mountain Lion, Beaver to Yellowstone 
Ecosystem. 

b) Grizzly Bears to Gros Ventres, 
Wind River Range. 

7. New liability legislation. 
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a) Visit-at-your-own-risk legislation. 

b) Establish limits of tort liability in 
wild areas. 

8. Acquisition of inholdings and adja- 
cent private lands. 

a) Swap off all checkerboard lands. 

b) Swap, sale, or condemnation of 
other private inholdings and key adja- 
cent lands. 

9. Human-caused bear deaths and re- 
lated topics. 

a) The killing of any Grizzly, for what- 
ever reason, is cause for felony proceed- 
ings — all agency personnel included. 

b) All Black Bear hunting within the 
Yellowstone Ecosystem is prohibited. 

c) All scientific research will be 
naturalistic only: no trapping, no radio 
collars. 

d) Helicopters and aircraft must re- 
main 15,000 feet above the terrain — 
aircraft will no longer be allowed to har- 
ass wildlife and disturb Wilderness 
Areas. 

e) Lightning caused fires will be al- 
lowed to bum in the Yellowstone 
Ecosystem. 

f) No boating on rivers and streams 
in the Yellowstone Ecosystem — ■ eagles 
and otters and Grizzlies have rights too. 

The Northern Continental Divide 
Grizzly Bear Ecosystem Recovery Plan 

1. Road closures: 

a) Highway 2 from Columbia Falls to 
East Glacier — mass transit only. 

b) Going-to-the-Sun Highway, re- 
habilitated to dirt, open to limited num- 
bers of horse drawn rigs. 

c) Highway 83 from Swan Lake to 


Seeley Lake. 

d) Closure of all local and collector 
roads in the Glacier-Bob Marshall 
Ecosystem. 

2. Transportation. 

a) Mass transit (free shuttle bus sys- 
tem) for Highway 2 route and the 
Apgar. 

b) Horse traffic only along the North 
Fork of the Flathead to Polebridge; sled 
dogs in winter. 

c) All ORV use prohibited. 

d) Foot travel only in Glacier Park’s 
backcountry. 

3. Elimination and removal of 
facilities, services, structures. 

a) Removal of all concessionaire 
facilities in Glacier Park. 

b) Removal of the Apgar complex. 

c) Removal of Hungry Horse, Gib- 
son, and Swift reservoirs: bids for the 
privilege of blowing up the dams — bits 
and pieces sold as mementos, 25% of 
prifits for wilderness education. 

d) Reclamation of Camas road. 

e) Removal of Big Mountain Ski area. 

4. Complete protection, including for- 
mal Wilderness designation, of all FS, 
BLM, and NPS roadless lands. 

Same as for Yellowstone (5.). Wilder- 
ness recovery areas include: 

1) Swan Valley. 

2) Cut Bank roads. 

5. Reintroduction of species. 

a) Woodland Caribou into Livingston 
and Whitefish ranges. 

b) Plains Bison on the East Front. 

c) Northern Rocky Mountain Wolf 
throughout the ecosystem. 


d) Fishers. 

e) Our buddy, the Bog Lemming. 

6. New liability legislation. 

Same as for Yellowstone (7.) 

7. Acquisitions of inholdings and adja- 
cent private lands. 

a) Swap off all checkerboard lands. 

b) Acquisition of all inholdings along 
former Highway 2. 

c) Acquisition of private holdings 
along the East Front. 

8. Human-caused bear deaths and re- 
lated topics. 

Same as for Yellowstone (9.) 

Recommended reintroduction/recov- 
ery areas — studies to determine neces- 
sary travel corridors for interbreeding 
populations. 

1. Cabinet-Yaak (Montana/Idaho) for 
united Purcell/Selkirk/Glacier ecosys- 
tem. 

2. Selway-Bitterroot (Idaho/Mon- 
tana). 

3. Gila-Blue Range-Aldo Leopold 
(New Mexico/Arizona). 

4. San Juans (Colorado). 

5. Los Padres, Ishi (California). 

6. High Uintas (Utah). 

7. Hells Canyon (Idaho/Oregon). 

8. North Cascades, Kettle Range 
(Washington). 

9. Siskiyous, Marble Mountain, Kal- 
miopsis (California/Oregon). 

10. Black Hills (South Dakota). 

This is an interim proposal. Ulti- 
mately, these ecosystems should have 
no motorized vehicles, no modern de- 
velopments; and Grizzlies should roam 
throughout the West. 



WHY GRIZZLIES DIE IN YELLOWSTONE 


by Tony Povilitis 

As powerful and exceptionally 
healthy animals, Grizzly Bears were 
never much for dying. Nor did they, or 
could they, breed in abundance. Among 
their only concerns were food shortages 
during bad years, other Grizzly Bears, 
and sometimes Indian braves. Then the 
“Wild West” began. People killed tens 
of thousands of Grizzlies with firearms. 
Though the epidemic has slowed, the 
seven hundred or so Bears that remain 
today are still under the almighty gun. 

In the Yellowstone area, at least 48 
Grizzlies have been illegally shot to 
death since 1975. Hunters killed 14, out- 
fitters 9, sheepherders 5, and other 
armed persons (of unknown status) 20. 


Of hunter-related kills, at least half 
were committed by Black Bear hunters. 
In two cases, Bear carcasses were re- 
ported with claws and/or hide removed. 

Theoretically, the Grizzly population 
could survive if illegal killings were the 
only cause of death. Unfortunately, the 
playground mindset has joined the 
shootist mentality in placing Griz be- 
tween a rock and a hard place. Since 
1975, an additional 29 Grizzlies were 
eliminated by management officials, 
largely to “protect” their recreational 
clientele (12 from Yellowstone Park, 9 
from National Forests, and 8 from the 
towns of Cooke City, Gardiner, and West 
Yellowstone). At least five other other 
Bears were killed by vehicles, and four 
were accidently killed by researchers. 

In summary, here are mortality rates 


for Grizzlies in the Yellowstone area, 
based on data since 1975: 4.4 bears per 
year — illegal kills; 2.6 — management 
actions; 1.8 — unknown or natural 
cases; .8 — road kills & research; for a 
total death rate of 9.6 bears per year. 
With as few as 200 Grizzlies or less re- 
maining, these rates are excessive. Ac- 
cording to a recent computer model, re- 
corded Grizzly deaths should not exceed 
4-5 bears per year if the population is 
to recover. 

The death rate could be quickly 
brought down if people would stop 
shooting Grizzlies on National Forests 
around Yellowstone National Park 
(where 88% of the illegal kills occurred). 
This can only be achieved by a ban on 
firearms, as is the case in the Park. It 
would be a tough pill to swallow. Many 


would not readily put aside their guns 
even to save Grizzlies. True outdoors 
men and women would, but wimps 
wouldn’t. 

The other part of the solution is to 
start sharing Yellowstone with 
Grizzlies. Stop building new roads, 
campgrounds, “recreational villages,” 
and other places of conflict between 
Bears and people. Pull out development 
from prime Bear habitat — like the 
Fishing Bridge area in Yellowstone 
Park. We’ve already taken more than 
our fair share. 

Dr. Tony Povilitis is director of Cam- 
paign for Yellowstone Bears, a wildlife 
professor at the University of Colorado 
and one of the leading experts on 
Grizzlies. 


Sen. Alan Simpson 
Enemy of GRIZ 


by Arthur Dogmeat 

Yellowstone Park officials blame 
Wyoming Senator Alan Simpson for 
blocking an Endangered Species Act 
agreement to remove a campground and 
RV park from Grizzly Bear habitat at 
Fishing Bridge. To help Yellowstone’s 
Grizzlies you should write to your US 
representatives and tell them Simpson 
shouldn’t be allowed to use his political 
muscle to interfere with a legal and bio- 
logical process. Tell them Fishing 
Bridge should be closed. 

Under the agreement, the National 
Park Service and US Fish & Wildlife 
Service traded the campgrounds at 
Fishing Bridge for condos at Grant Vil- 
lage. Simpson could have blocked the 
trade during the public comment period 
on the June, 1979, Grant Village En- 
vironmental Assessment, or during the 
public comment period on the March, 
1981, Environmental Assessment and 
Preferred Alternative. He didn’t. In- 
stead, Simpson waited until the Park 
Service spent $10 million on Grant Vil- 
lage and then, in 1983, he blocked the 


Fishing Bridge closures scheduled for 
1985. He blocked them by making the 
Park Service write a Fishing Bridge En- 
vironmental Impact Statement that 
won’t be completed until 1987 — two 
years after Fishing Bridge should have 
been closed. 

Although conservationists are suing 
the Park Service and the USFWS for 
breaking the agreement to close Fish- 
ing Bridge, Simpson — not the Depart- 
ment of Interior — may be the culprit. 
Your representatives can save the gov- 
ernment and the conservation commu- 
nity a lot of legal fees by putting political 
pressure on Simpson. His request for 
an EIS is totally unreasonable. Tell your 
representatives you want Simpson to 
explain why he didn’t oppose the clo- 
sures until after the Park Service built 
Grant. A massive letter writing cam- 
paign may do as much for Yellowstone’s 
Bears as a million dollar lawsuit. 

Dogmeat is a popular delicacy 
among wealthy people in the Philip- 
pines and other Asian nations, and the 
subject of controversy between animal 
defenders and local elites. 



Gila Wilderness in New Mexico. Prime area for grizzly reintroduction. Photo by Dave 
Foreman. 



Earth First! protested Ski Yellowstone in 1985. 


Action on 
Fishing Bridge 


by Randolph T. Restless 

The shit is going to hit the fan within 
the National Park Service over misman- 
agement of the Yellowstone Grizzlies. It 
will not be as dramatic or as soon as we 
would like, but public response will help 
bring changes. Believe it or not, there 
are people in the NPS who want Fishing 
Bridge closed and the Griz saved. Let- 
ters help them to help from within. 

Yellowstone National Park officials 
just released the alternatives which will 
be used in the Environmental Impact 
Statement which they are doing on the 
Fishing Bridge facilities. They seek 
input on them. Only 300 people re- 
sponded to the Yellowstone Park docu- 
ments last time, so if this article gener- 
ates 300 responses, our letters will 
carry real clout. 

The range of alternatives is not 
adequate. There is no alternative which 
calls for the removal of all facilities at 
Fishing Bridge. This violates the dic- 
tates of the National Environmental 
Policy Act. The alternatives presented 
are: 

A. No action. All facilities at Fishing 
Bridge would be retained. 

B. The RV park and campground 
would be moved to a new location only 
10 or so miles away. All other facilities 
except the visitor center would be re- 
moved and/or relocated. 

C. The RV park would be moved to 
Grant, and the campsites would be dis- 
tributed throughout the park, including 
creating new campgrounds. The store, 
gas station, repair shop, employee hous- 
ing, visitor center, etc. [no, they don’t 
yet have a football stadium in Yellow- 
stone Park] would remain at Fishing 
Bridge. 

D. The RV park would be moved as 
in B. above. Campsites would be distri- 
buted as in C. above. All other facilities 
except the visitors center would be re- 
moved and/or relocated. 

E. Most facilities would remain at 
Fishing Bridge but a fence would be 


constructed around the place. The 
campground would be redesigned. In- 
creased management actions would be 
implemented to reduce human/bear con- 
flicts. 

The choices above do not meet the 
understood intent of the Yellowstone 
Master Plan. They do not address the 
issue of the Grizzly. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

*Write Yellowstone Park officials 
and tell them that this list of alterna- 
tives does not meet the intent of the 
law and that to implement the last 
four, other EISs would have to be 
done, including scoping work. De- 
mand that another alternative be 
added. This alternative should be for 
elimination of all Fishing Bridge 
facilities with recommendation that 
private parties develop replacement 
facilities outside the Park and outside 
Grizzly habitat. Point out that this 
alternative would benefit Cody area 
businesses, as tourists would spend 
money on Cody businesses rather 
than on California concessionaires. 
Send comments to: Superintendent, 
Yellowstone National Park, P.O. 168, 
Yellowstone NP, WY 82190. 

*This is the summer of action in the 
Yellowstone area. If you can spare 
time, beginning about the end of May, 
to participate in actions for the Griz, 
we want to hear from you. Montana 
EF! and others plan actions to draw 
national attention to the Fishing 
Bridge issue. If you can be in Jackson, 
Wyoming; West Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana; or Livingston, Montana; on or 
before May 23, write us immediately. 
If you can come to Yellowstone this 
summer, or if you can coordinate sup- 
port actions in your area, write us. If 
you have a bear suit we can use, send 
it to us or bring it with you. Write 
now: Randall T. Restless, c/o POB 
6151, Bozeman, MT 59715. Include 
your phone number and address. 

Randall Restless has long been an 
indefatigable Grizzly activist. 
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Egg-Sucking Dawgs in Army Corpse of Engineers 



Hardwood bottomland along the Neches River. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


by Red-Cockaded Woodpecker 

How bad does a bureaucracy have to 
be before it behooves us to blast it? 
Earth Firstlers have long known that 
the Farce Service is that bad. What 
about the Army Corpse of Engineers? 
Dam-fighters have been ridiculing it for 
yeai's. Now, George Russell of Texas has 
publicly called them to their faces “egg- 
sucking dogs.” 

The Army Corpse opened its flank to 
George’s name-calling by charging for- 
ward on one of the most absurd projects 
in its blotched history — the proposed 
Rockland Dam on the Neches River, in 
East Texas. The Neches flows serenely 
and scenically through 80 miles of 
mostly hardwood forest from east of 
Palestine to Steinhagen Reservoir. The 
Corpse has obtained authorization to 
drown 126,000 acres of this forest and 
free-flowing stream. In spite of the fact 
that the region already has storage for 
twice as much water as is needed 
through the year 2030, the Corpse per- 
sists in its “studies.” 

It held a meeting on January 24 to 
receive public comments. In typical 
Army Corpse style, it held the meeting 
in remote Woodville on a Thursday night 
(instead of a weekend when people from 
cities could have traveled there). 
Nevertheless, 16 opposition groups, in- 
cluding Earth First!, produced a crowd 
which outnumbered dam supporters ten 
to one. 

It was in this setting that George Rus- 
sell made his caustic statement. And 
the audience roared with pleasure. The 
local press printed almost every word 
he said, includingthe name-calling. The 
Corpse paid little heed to the voice of 
the public. It went right on with its 
game, including a request to Congress 
for $450,000 to begin designs for the 
dam. But Representative Charles Wil- 


son, in whose district the dam would 
lie, followed with a public statement 
that the dam would not be built so long 
as he remains in Congress. 

The following is a transcript of part 
of George Russell’s comments: 

“Already this country is nearly bank- 
rupt, and why? Port barrel boondog- 
gles. . . . 

•“East Texas is half covered up with 
dams already! We got enough water to 
drown everybody in the universe right 
here in East Texas! 

“This dam ain’t gonna cost no $700 
million dollars. It’s gonna cost a billion 
or two billion .... 

“This boondoggle is not only going to 
cost YOU tax dollars. It’s going to cost 
your children and your grandchildren 
and your great grandchildren. And be- 
fore it’s paid for, it’ll be silted up. 


“How many of you folks live over here 
in East Texas ever seen an egg-sucking 
dawg? Why how many of you folks that’s 
seen an egg-sucking dawg could train 
that dog not to suck eggs? Nobody. 

“Well let me tell you something about 
the Corps of Engineers. They’s a gang 
of egg-sucking dawgs! 

“And it grieves me because I wore an 
Army officer’s uniform for four years. 
Proudly. To serve my country, defend- 
ing it. But these guys aren’t defending 
our country. They’re tearing it apart 
with bulldozers and dams. They’re tak- 
ing this man’s land from him. They’re 
taking your hunting from you. And 
they’re taking your tax dollars from you. 
These are the same people that sell you 
hammers for $197 and screwdrivers for 
$59.99, and dams for a billion dollars. 

“And let me tell you something about 


these egg-sucking dawgs. They’ll come 
up here and they’ll say — and look at 
• their record all over the country sucking 
eggs — ‘Well, we’re just studying this,’ 
and here’s this cage full of fat hens and 
fat eggs, and they’re drooling and 
salivating and they say, ‘We’re not neces- 
sarily for this, for sucking eggs. You 
know, we’re neutral. We just want to 
know IF you want us to come suck these 
eggs.’ 

“[Tjhis is the only way they get pro- 
motions. I know this; I was in the Army; 
it’s the same game. A dam builder ain’t 
gonna make general if he don’t build a 
dam, is he? 

“I’m also the Forest Practices Chair- 
man of the Lone Star Sierra Club, which 
is a citizens group of over ten thousand 
members in Texas, and the Lone Star 
chapter executive committee voted to 
oppose the Rockland Dam. I’m also a 
member of the Walker County Histori- 
cal Commission. This is our sesquicen- 
tennial year, and we have lost a great 
deal of our heritage already through im- 
poundments: our cemeteries, the 
graves of our ancestors, are being 
flooded by these government folks com- 
ing down from Washington and flooding 
us out. We’re losing our log cabins; we’re 
losing our hardwood trees, we’re losing 
our fishing and our hunting habitats, 
and we’re not gaining nothing except a 
handful of folks in the real estate busi- 
ness, and summer part-time workers 
and the rest of us folks is gonna suffer 
and pay for it. 

“Well, it sounds to me like, Peyton 
Walters [aide to Congressman Charles 
Wilson present at hearing], when you 
get out of this thing go tell Charlie Wil- 
son there’s only two folks spoke for this 
thing, and so far 15 has spoke against 
it!” 

Red-Cockaded Woodpecker is an 
Texas ecological activist of a rare and 
vanishing breed. 


The Great Exchange Slithers Along 


By Leon Czolgosz 

The so-called “Interchange,” the 
massive land swap between the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, re-surfaced in February when 
the Reagan Administration submitted 
the “Federal Lands Administration Act 
of 1986” to Congress. Most people 
thought the “Interchange” a dead issue; 
when the original proposal was made in 
January, 1985, massive public opposi- 
tion, ranging from environmentalists to 
ranchers to small-town chambers of 
commerce, led the agencies to back off 
from their original intention to ex- 
change the lands as a strictly adminis- 
trative matter, without benefit of public 
hearings or enabling legislation. (See 
“The Great Exchange,” Earth First!, 
Eostar and Beltane issues, 1985). 

After a series of public hearings were 
held across the West last year, nothing 
much had been heard of the “Inter- 
change” until the announcement in Feb- 
ruary. The new proposal appears to be 
much scaled down; in fact, it resembles 
the old proposal minus just those areas 
which generated the most public contro- 
versy last time. Where the old proposal 
involved the exchange of about 35 mil- 
lion acres between the two agencies, 
the new one involves an estimated 25 
million acres, to wit: 14.8 million acres 
of existing BLM land will be transferred 
to the Forest Service and 9.4 million 
acres of existing Forest Service land 
will be transferred to the BLM, for a 
net gain of 5.4 million acres by the 
Forest Service. In addition, the pro- 
posal would give the Forest Sendee re- 
sponsibility for subsurface mineral de- 
posits on its lands; at present BLM is 
responsible for all subsurface leasing on 
both FS and BLM lands, while the FS 
is only responsible for surface manage- 
ment of its lands.. 

Among the lands missing from this 
year’s proposal which were present in 
the old one are: (1) Virtually all of 
Nevada’s National Forest lands, which 
were to be axed last year, until a virtual 
firestorm of protest — this, mind you, 
in the state that gave birth to the Sageb- 
rush Rebellion! — caused the Adminis- 
tration to pull in its horns; (2) The Pre- 
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scott National Forest in Arizona, which 
was to be abolished and turned over to 
the BLM under the old proposal — this 
met with almost universal opposition 
from the town of Prescott, with the re- 
sult that the current proposal gives ad- 
ditional BLM lands to the Prescott NF; 
and (3) Oregon’s O & C lands, which are 
presently managed by the BLM for 
maximum timber production under a 
formula which gives most of the reve- 
nues to the local communities. The old 
Interchange proposal would have given 
these lands to the Forest Service, which 
caused great local anxiety; as a result, 
under the present proposal the BLM 
retains almost all of the O & C lands. 

The proposed legislation does specifi- 
cally mandate that all designated Wil- 
dernesses would remain as such, de- 
spite transfer from one agency to 
another. It also states that Wilderness 
Study Areas would remain WSA’s until 
Congress either designates them Wil- 
derness or releases them. In cases 
where a WSA is transferred from one 
agency to another, the new managing 
agency would continue the study, if it 
is not complete. And there would be 
many Wilderness Areas and WSA’s af- 
fected by this proposal. A partial listing: 
The Pine Mountain Wilderness in Utah, 
now part of the Dixie NF, would be 
transferred to BLM. The Santa Teresa 
and Galiuro Wildernesses of Arizona, 
now part of the Coronado NF, would go 
to the Safford District BLM, as would 
Mt. Graham, which contains a WSA and 
all of which is seriously threatened by 
massive development. (See “Astronom- 
ers Assualt Mt. Graham, EF, 
Litha,1985, and Mt. Graham article this 
issue). 

Several National Forests would still 
be abolished under the new legislation, 
and others would be severely cut back. 
In New Mexico, the Cibola National 
Forest would become history, with 
Mount Taylor going to BLM and the 
rest of the Forest divided between the 
Santa Fe and Lincoln National Forests. 
All of the National Forest lands in south- 
ern Idaho would go to the BLM. In 
Utah, the La Sal Mountains, near 
Moab, and the Abajo Mountains, near 
Monticello, now part of the Manti-La 


Sal NF, would be transferred to BLM. 

Of course, the Administration’s 
rationale for the Interchange is that it 
will save money. In fact, the whole idea 
is one of the recommendations of the 
Grace Commission, that bunch of corpo- 
rate types whom Reagan appointed to 
advise on ways to trim the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Administration comes up 
with impressive figures on how much 
money the land exchange will save (al- 
though “implementation” will cost 21 to 
24 million dollars); within five years 53 
to 56 million dollars will be saved. It’s 
hard for the cynic to find the source of 
these savings — - while here and there a 
ranger station or district office will be 
closed where today the agencies’ re- 
sponsibilities overlap, by the Adminis- 
tration’s own figures only 350 jobs will 
be eliminated in both agencies, nation- 
wide. The cynic may wonder what the 
real purpose behind the Interchange is. 
And indeed, there does appear to be a 
sinister intent behind the legislation. In 
the draft bill introduced into the House, 
there is wording which will permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to sell — yes, 
that’s right, sell — any of the newly 
acquired National Forest lands (for- 
merly BLM lands). In other words, 14.8 
million acres of lands now in the public 
domain will be available for sale to the 
private sector. As for the 9.4 million 
acres of lands that are now under the 
jurisdiction of the Forest Service but 
which will go to BLM, the legislation 
states that “if these lands are in blocks 
of 10,000 acres or more, they will be 
designated ‘Conservation Areas’ and 
will be “unavailable for disposal.’’ But 
the boundaries of these “Conservation 
Areas” can be changed administra- 
tively, so presumably even these lands 
could be sold with a bit of judicious 
juggling. So it appears that the “Inter- 
change” is indeed a stalking horse for 
“privatization,” as many of its oppo- 
nents have suspected all along. Interest- 
ingly enough, the “handout” which both 
agencies are giving to people who in- 
quire about the exchange says nothing 
about the possibility that any of these 
lands might be sold. 


What You Can Do 

The Federal Lands Administration 
Act of 1986 has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives (IIR 
4303) but has not yet been introduced 
into the Senate. Write your Represen- 
tative (House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515) saying you op- 
pose this blatant scam to sell off our 
public lands by subterfuge. Send a 
copy of the letter to your Senators (US 
Senate, Washington. DC 20510). 

Letters 

(cont) 

Dear Editor, 

For years there has been an unfortu- 
nate tendency for people living in a 
harsh climate in the US to move to a 
more comfortable climate. If this con- 
tinues the overpopulation which results 
will make formerly desirable locations 
untenable. Parts of Florida, Oregon, 
Arizona and the Los Angeles area are 
prime examples of endpoints of such 
migration. 

Local efforts to stem the tide of im- 
migration at best only have small effects 
on land developers and politicians. But 
there is better method: turn off the flow 
of people at its source. Experiment has 
shown that letters to editors of northern 
newspapers can affect people’s plans. 
Lists of daily newspapers in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin were obtained from 
Ayres Directory (found in any library) 
and letters to the editors of each (about 
60 papers) were written from Arizona 
pointing out the undesirable effect of 
overpopulation on air quality in cities in 
valleys and water shortages resulting 
in plans to ration water. Letters and 
calls to the writer indicated that this 
little campaign affected plans of people 
to move to Arizona. 

Anyone living in an area threatened 
with overpopulation should consider 
using Ayres Directory for addresses of 
editors of newspapers in the states from 
which migration comes and then initiat- 
ing a letter writing campaign to start 
the accurate rumor that to move to the 
new location is a mistake. — Pleasant 
Air and Pure Water 

continued on pg. 8 





Memories of a Tree Climber 


by r. dendron 


Mike Jakubal pours sawdust from murdered trees of Millenium grove in the Willamette 
National Forest, Oregon, on desk of Deputy Regional Forester in Portland, on April 4, 
1986. Despite efforts by mainstream conservation groups to get a restraining order in 
Federal Court against the logging of the oldest trees in Oregon, the day before a Federal 
Judge was to hear the plea, Willamette Industries in connivance with the Willamette 
National Forest felled all the trees. Full story next issue. 


My bed sways in the breeze. Sunshine 
warms my face and relaxes my body to 
the point of lethargy. No city air could 
bring my lungs such joy. So many close 
companions here. I’ve never felt such a 
belonging. This wonder can’t be recon- 
structed, defined, manipulated or sold. 
Wait a minute, it seems it can be sold 
and manipulated to death by those with 
the arrogance to think it can be im- 
itated. They have defined its meaning 
and its value — economically. 

No, I can’t be at ease. Within the hour 
I will be tortured by the whine of chain- 
saws. There is nowhere to go. I have 
taken, an oath: to die with this tree if I 
must. I have witnessed the bodies of the 
1000 year-old giants being severed. My 
heart is repeatedly ripped from my 
being, and smashed on what was once 
the forest floor. Surely the trembling of 
the Earth will shake sense into those 
committing this monstrosity, or by the 
pure might of my rage and pain, they 
will realize. 

I want others to know what I have 
learned in this ancient forest. 
Economics have no place here. Govern- 
ments, hierarchies, monopolies, patri- 
archies all mean power over others. 
That language is not spoken here. This 
is the school and playground of our chil- 
dren. There is knowledge here of natu- 
ral medicines which can cure pains that 
drugs created. Here, wounds of the soul 
can be healed. Agriculture? What desire 
for power could make one want to im- 
prove this perfect balance. These old 
growth forests are our air, water, food, 
sanctuary, and our future. 


An old growth Doug Fir’s view of tree huggers. 


Some of us in Oregon live by this 
knowledge. We have stopped the land- 
rapists at times, and we have taken 
away their power of fear. Economically 
they have paid. These exploiters must 
learn the ways of Earth. We cannot 
make them do this, but we will place 
our bodies in this path of destruction. 
Here in Willamette National Forest, we 
will succeed! 


A doomed old growth Doug Fir’s view of cops arresting tree huggers. 
Photo by Mike Jakubal. 


r. dendron last summer tied herself 
from her perch high in a Doug Fir to 
trees around her such that if any of these 
trees were cut she would be pulled down 
to her death; they didn't cut. 


Murdered old groivtli Doug Fir in the Cathedral Forest. Photo by Mike Jakubal. 



Ent Lovers Arise! 


by William Bird Mounsey 

The continuing Saga of Gandalf the 
Grey: Two years ago, Gandalf warned 
of the threat to the Goldenbough- 
Quiverleafs (Aspen) by the Burarum 
(Bureau of Land Management and 
Forest Service). At that time, the BLM 
proposed to slaughter Aspen so more 
water would flow into the Colorado 
River, and the FS proposed to save the 
Aspen by cutting them down and turn- 
ing them into waferboard. With the de- 
flating of the oil shale bubble, the BLM 
plan may be back on the shelf, but the 
FS plan is going great guns. 

This time, Gandalf writes in the ver- 
nacular of the present. He fears that 
the language of Middle Earth may be 
but faintly understood by the present 
generation of Earth Firstlers. 

ENT LOVERS ARISE! 

The Forest Service and Louisiana 
Pacific Corporation — the tree bugger- 
ing, road building bastards of the 
boonies — are at it again! Susan Ander- 
son’s recent Earth First! article pre- 


sented the FS-LPC figures on how 
many acres of Aspen now exist in Col- 
orado, the percentage of trees 80 + 
years old and by their standards in “de- 
cline,” and how many acres they must 
cut down every year to save the Aspen 
from extinction. 

As usual, there is something fishy in 
the FS-LPC figures. They say that 
without their help Aspen will disappear 
in 20 years — all 2,000,000 acres of Col- 
orado’s Aspen dead. But, they say, if 
5800 acres a year are cut and made into 
waferboard the Aspen will be saved. 
They would cut from the 75% of today’s 
2,000,000 acres that they say are 80 + 
years old. Now, if 5800 acres are cut 
yearly for 20 years, we will then have 

1,384,000 acres of 100+ year old (and 
presumably dead) Aspen and 116,000 
acres of stumps. Will cutting 7.7% 
(116,000 acres) of today’s 1,500,000 acres 
of old Aspen save them? And what will 
have happened to the other 500,000 
acres of today’s trees that are less than 
80 years old? In 20 years one-fourth of 
them will be over 80 years old and in 
“decline.” So, in 20 years we end up 


with 1,509,000 acres (1,384,000 + 
125,000) of dead or dying Aspen, 

375.000 acres of Aspen under 80 years 
old and 116,000 acres of stumps where 
we may have Aspen sprouts — if we 
have kept the sheep and cattle out of 
the forest for 20 years. 

To save the trees, Louisiana Pacific 
will have built four polluting waferboard 
plants the size of their Montrose plant, 
and will have made millions of dollars 
from their operations. Taxpayers will 
have shelled out millions of dollars for 
logging road and timber sale costs. We 
will have several hundred more miles of 
roads among the stumps and less than 

500.000 acres of healthy Aspen — one 
quarter of today’s total stand. 

What would happen if the FS-LPC 
saviors kept their waferboard cutting 
saws off the Aspen? The natural succes- 
sion of growth on most Aspen-produc- 
ing land goes something like this: Start- 
ing with grass and forb vegetation, 
Aspen seedlings start growing as do 
root buds from adjacent clone groups. 
As these trees develop, seeds from con- 
iferous trees drift in, augmenting seeds 
dormant in the ground, and conifers ap- 
pear among the Aspen. The conifers 
need the broken shade of Aspen, and 
young Aspen need the sunlight which 


they continue to get as older Aspen die. 
For a while the stand is mixed, but even- 
tually the balance swings and conifers 
predominate. 

Thick stands of conifers are vulnera- 
ble to fire. When fire occurs, the ground 
cover reverts to grass and forbs, Aspen 
start growing and the cycle starts anew. 
Fire clears the overstory for Aspen 
growth and also prepares coniferous 
seeds, especially Lodgepole, for 
growth. Thick conifer stands are also 
vulnerable to insect kill which can take 
the place of fire in removing the over- 
story. Without fire or insect kill, the 
cycle takes longer. Eventually, however, 
conifers are thinned by crowding and 
age, openings appear in the forest and 
patches of Aspen again appear. 

So it’s all tied together (surprise!), 
but the FS-LPC Savior of the Aspen 
Cartel is trying its best to unravel it 
(surprise!). No natural, non-cataclys- 
mic phenomenon will cause Colorado’s 
Aspen to become extinct, but the FS 
and LPC could take us a long way in 
that direction, and the Actor in the 
W’hitehouse will take us all the way. 

So warns Gandalf the Grey 

William Mounsey is a long-time 
EF!er living in Ever(? )green, CO. 
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Acid Rain Threatens Boundary Waters 


by Kevin Proeschoklt 

The nation’s only lakeland Wilderness 
— Minnesota’s sensitive Boundary Wat- 
ers Canoe Area (BWCA) Wilderness — 
is threatened by acid rain. This one mil- 
lion acre enclave along the state’s north- 
eastern border with Ontario currently 
sustains acid deposition at levels which 
may now be eliminating organisms in 
the area’s food webs. State hearings cur- 
rently underway will determine 
whether the BWCA will survive as a 
healthy ecosystem or end up like 
acidified lakes in the Adirondacks and 
Scandinavia. 

The BWCA is the largest Wilderness 
east of the Rockies except for Florida’s 
Everglades. It contains over 1000 
sparkling lakes and hundreds of miles 
of rivers and streams. Towering stands 
of virgin red and white pine stand guard 
over canoe routes once paddled by the 
French voyage urn. Rare and en- 
dangered species find home in the area: 
the last viable population of eastern 
Timber Wolves in the lower' 48 hangs on 
in the BWCA’s forests; Bald Eagles nest 
in abundance; and rare species like Pine 
Marten, Fisher, and Lynx prowl the 
woods. 

The BWCA is also one of the most 
embattled Wilderness Areas in the US, 
facing threats even before Teddy 
Roosevelt created Superior National 
Forest in 1909. Huge roadbuilding plans 
were defeated in the 1920s, and the 
Forest Service designated the canoe 
country as its second Wilderness in 
1926. (The Forest Service, of course, 
ignored many of its protective policies 
through the decades. ) A scheme to build 
a series of huge dams ended when Con- 
gress passed legislation in 1930 to pro- 
tect BWCA’s shorelines from water level 
changes and logging. Hairy Truman 
ended float plane flights over and into 
the area in 1949 with an unprecedented 
airspace reservation. 

The 1964 Wilderness Act included the 
BWCA. as an original unit in the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System, 
but included special compromise lan- 
guage — for only the BWCA — to allow 
continued logging and mechanized 
travel. In 1978, Congress ended logging 
and mining in BWCA and restricted 
motorized use. (But continued to allow 
some motorboat use on designated 
routes.) 

Now, the BWCA faces a new threat 
— - acid rain. The Boundary Waters con- 
tain Minnesota’s most sensitive areas to 
acid deposition. The Reagan stonewall 
on acid rain at the federal level could 
have doomed the BWCA, but Minnesota 
acted on its own to try to protect the 
BWCA Wilderness and other sensitive 
areas including adjoining Vovageurs Na- 
tional Pai'k. 

The Minnesota Pollution Control 
Agency (MPCA) began formal rulemak- 
ing healings in late January to establish 
an acid deposition standard to protect 
Minnesota’s resources. These hearings 
will continue until at least early May, 
and letters are needed — from Minneso- 
tans and non- Minnesotans alike — to 
insure the selection of a strong acid de- 
position standard. 

The MPCA has identified areas in 
Minnesota sensitive to acid rain dam- 
age. The BWCA region has much at risk: 

*Over 2200 Minnesota lakes, and 
about one-fifth of the state’s surface 
area — including BWCA — are sensitive 
to acid rain. These lakes and their 
watersheds contain such low levels of 
calcium carbonate and othef buffering 
agents that they cannot absorb much 
acidity without damage to lake ecosys- 
tems. 

i: The BWCA forests now endure acid 
deposition at levels which may be leach- 
ing away important nutrients needed by 
plants for healthy growth. The Min- 
nesota Department of Natural Re- 
sources testified in the hearings that 
additional stress caused by acid rain 
could have far more serious impacts on 
Minnesota’s forests than earlier be- 
lieved. 

The MPCA’s proposed acid deposition 
standard, 11 kilograms of wet sulfate 
per hectare per year (about 10 pounds 
per acre per year), is lower than the 20 
kilogram level advocated by Northern 
States Power Company, the state’s 
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largest utility and biggest source of sul- 
fur dioxide; but the agency’s standard 
will not be low enough to protect the 
BWCA’s lakes. 

The Friends of the Boundary Waters 
Wilderness and other environmental or- 
ganizations working against acid rain in 
Minnesota (Sierra Club, Izaak Walton 
League, National Audubon Society) 
have given the following reasons for ad- 
vocating a more protective standard: 

'^Biological damage: MPCA designed 
the 11 kilogram standard on a water 
chemistry basis to prevent total acidifi- 
cation of a sensitive lake over a ten year 
period. Research by scientists such as 
Canada’s David Schindler (one of the 
premier ecologists in North America) 
shows that biological damage to an 
aquatic ecosystem — the elimination of 
organisms in food webs — occurs long 
before lakes “acidify.” 

*Episodic events: The agency’s stan- 
dard does not address the problem of 
episodic events that suddenly send 
large amounts of acid into lakes. These 
episodic occurances include the rush of 
acids accumulated over winter into sen- 
sitive waters during spring snowmelt, 
and the sudden influx of acids during a 
particularly acidic rainfall. 

’-Mercury contamination: MPCA 
acknowledged in its recent study, “Fish 
Mercury in Northeastern Minnesota 
Lakes,” that acid rain may be leaching 
and mobilizing the mercury which later 
accumulates in fish tissues. Yet MPCA 
did not deal with the mercury contami- 
nation issue in devising the 11 kilogram 
standard. 

’•’’Margin of safety issues: MPCA’s 
standard also did not factor in other 
margin of safety issues. For example, it 
does not take account of dry acidic de- 
position. 

Kevin Proescholdt is Executive Direc- 
tor of Friends of the Boundary Waters 
Wilderness. For more info on threats to 
BWCA. contact him at 1813 Fifth St. 
SE, Suite 337, Minneapolis , MN 55iU- 


Letters (cont) 

Dear Dave, 

In the last issue of the journal there 
was an article on the immobilization of 
trains in Osaka and Tokyo. There has 
been much misunderstanding about this 
incident. Shortly after the incident oc- 
curred, Bill Devall sent me a newspaper 
clipping about it. At the top was written 
the question, “Ecotage?” My answer 
was, “Unfortunately, no.” 

Indeed this incident showed the vul- 
nerability of technological society; the 
Japanese press emphasized this aspect. 
We in the Green movement have noted 
the significance of this incident: 1) high 
tech society is not secure, and 2) it can 
easily be disrupted or paralyzed. How- 
ever, it is necessary here to see the inci- 
dent from the point of view of those who 
perpetrated it. They are certainly not 
green; they are as red as ripe tomatoes. 
The reason they stopped the trains is to 
demonstrate their opposition to the pro- 
posed privatization of the national rail- 
way system. Since they are not against 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Write to the administrative law 
judge handling the acid rain hearings 
before the hearing record closes on 
May 20, 1986. Even if you can’t get 
your letter there by May 20, write any- 
way; the hearing record will likely be 
extended. Letters from outside Min- 
nesota will have equal impact. In- 
clude the following in your comments: 

1. The importance of wilderness and 
especially Minnesota’s unique BWCA 
Wilderness. Mention why BWCA’s re- 
sources are important to you, for 
reasons such as the need to preserve 
natural ecosystems, the restorative 
powers of wilderness for people, enjoy- 
ing wildlife, etc. 

2. The proposed MPCA acid deposi- 
tion standard is not strong enough to 
protect Minnesota’s sensitive re- 
sources. The National Park Service 
has testified that a standard of nine 


trains nor technological society, one 
may rightly doubt their sanity in choos- 
ing to demonstrate their opposition in 
this manner. Their driving ideology of 
Marxism (i.e., state capitalism) de- 
manded that they do something to stop 
privatization, and since mindless vio- 
lence is their creed, they ended up de- 
stroying what they claim to save. 

There are lessons for us to learn from 
such incidents, but we must not forget 
to view them in context. 

— Rick Davis (Japanese EF! contact) 

Greetings! 

We just had a big DOE hearing on 
nuclear waste disposal in Ashland, and 
the sparks flew. Over 1300 people in at- 
tendance with a unified message — no 
dump and stop production of wastes. 

I’m glad you’re printing information 
on the internal struggles at FOE and 
Sierra Club. They don’t tell their mem- 
bers much until things are falling apart. 
The quotes from the Club Executive Di- 
rector were particularly interesting — 
what a mushhead! 

-Wisconsin 


kilograms per hectare per year is 
needed. 

3. Minnesotans and non-Minneso- 
tans alike are willing to pay a little 
extra in electricity bills to reduce acid 
rain. MPCA estimated that the acid 
rain control plan in Minnesota will 
cost the average Northern States 
Power residential customer just 81.36 
per month and the average Minnesota 
Power residential rate payer only $.49 
month. 

4. Minnesota should continue to 
take the lead nationally in acid rain 
control. Even though MPCA research 
indicates that 75-90% of Minnesota’s 
acid rain originates in other states 
and provinces, Minnesota should con- 
trol its part of the problem. The pro- 
posed reductions match those re- 
quired of Minnesota under most pro- 
posed national acid rain legislation. 

Write now to: Allan Klein, Adminis- 
trative Law Judge, 310 Fourth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, MN 55415. 


Dear SFB, 

I just finished letter writing for the 
requests in the Eostar edition. Twenty- 
four letters will go in tomorrow’s mail 
dealing with ecological issues. I urge all 
who receive EF! to pay attention to all 
requests for letters and write! I at- 
tended a seminar in our capitol building 
at which one of our senators told how 
much influence letters have on deci- 
sions. They do gain the attention of US 
representatives and senators. It isn’t in 
vain that we go through the journal, 
finding information needed to express 
our opinions. The senator told us that 
she pays close attention to letters writ- 
ten in long hand. 

— Charlotte Neyland (Kansas) 

P.S. Thanks to those who wrote let- 
ters to save Cheyenne Bottoms. 

continued on page 13 




Acid Rain Update 

by Roger Featherstone 

For the last four months, Arizona 
Earth First! has actively worked to stop 
acid rain in the Southwest. Arizona 
Earth First! and GASP held an Acid 
Rain Strategy conference in Oracle last 
January. This conference was made pos- 
sible by grants from the Earth First! 
Foundation and the Threshold Founda- 
tion. The conference was attended by 
sixty-five people, representing ten 
groups. It led to the creation of a coali- 
tion working on smelter issues in the 
region. The coalition is being called 
GASP (Groups Against Smelter Pollu- 
tion). Several important programs came 
out of the conference. 

One was an education campaign, cen- 
tering around an Acid Rain Road Show. 

This show hit eleven cities in March., 
George Callies of Greenpeace, and 
Roger Featherstone and Stephanie of 
Earth First! did the tour which featured 
singing and poetry by Stephanie, a slide 
show by Roger, and speeches by George 


and Roger. We also sold a new acid rain 
t-shirt (designed by Lone Wolf Circles) 
and other EF! trinkets. We still have a 
few t-shirts left (see ads at back of jour- 
nal). The road show went well. The au- 
diences were good and much informa- 
tion was shared. 

Another campaign created at the con- 
ference is to take place during Interna- 
tional Acid Rain Week, which is April 
19 to 26. Several events are planned. 
Colorado Earth First! is having a dem- 
onstration in Denver on April 19. It will 
be innovative, as are all Colorado EF! 
demos. Arizona EF! and local Oracle 
activists are having a demonstration at 
the Magma smelter in San Manuel on 
April 21. This will feature guerilla 
theatre. Smokestacks will battle to the 
death with critters and trees. Green- 
peace plans several events in Phoenix 
for the week, but, as of this writing, 
plans are not final. GASP will do a series 
of “Burma-shave“ signs at the Phelps- 
Dodge smelter in Douglas, as well as 
selling hits of oxygen to participants of 
a national bicycle rac-e being held in Bis- 
bee. These events will be history as you 
read this, but next issue we may run a 


piece on how they did. 

These events are helping to bring acid 
rain into the limelight here in the South- 
west. The smelters in this area emit 
over 70% of the sulfur dioxide released 
in the Intermountain Basin (the area 
east of the Sierra Nevadas and west of 
the Rockies, north of Sonora, Mexico, 
and south of Canada). The Phelps- 
Dodge smelter operates without pollu- 
tion controls and has consistently viol- 
ated federal clean air laws and refuses 
to clean up. The Magma smelter also 
operates without pollution controls. 
These smelters are creating serious 
health problems for trees, animals, as- 
thmatics and ordinary people. GASP’s 
work is already paying off. Arizona’s 
Governor Bruce Babbitt is now asking 
the EPA to deny Phelps-Dodge the per- 
mit to operate in violation of clean air 
standards. It looks like the EPA may do 
this, but we are not holding our breath. 

Arizona EF! is now backing away 
from acid rain work. With other Arizona 
actions coming up, we need to leave acid 
rain work in the very capable hands of 
the other GASP groups and spend more 
time in other fights. 



BIG Wilderness for Los Padres 


The reaction of the FS to the fifteen 
Condors, two Lizards, and numerous 
sign-toting EFIers was surprisingly 
positive. Several of us were invited into 
the Forest Supervisor’s office for a dis- 
cussion concerning the goals of our ac- 
tion and our grievances with current FS 
policy in southern California. Media re- 
sponse was also very positive. We were 
covered on two local TV networks, three 
newspapers, and a radio station. 


by Can S. Latrans 

Big Wilderness in southern Califor- 
nia? You betcha! What else could moti- 
vate twenty Earth Firstlers to converge 
on the Los Padres Forest Service Head- 
quarters in Santa Barbara at 6:30 AM 
dressed up as Condors and Blunt-nosed 
Leopard Lizards?! Freeway motorists 
were first greeted with a 90-foot banner 
attached to an overpass proclaiming 
“S.B. WILDERNESS: THINK BIG. 
EF! Down the road, motorists were 
further jolted out of their morning 
slumber by sign-toting California Con- 
dors and Blunt-nosed Leopard Lizards 
(species chosen because of the danger 
of their extinction in the Santa Barbara 
area). Signs reading “Honk for Wilder- 
ness,” “Have to Have a Habitat,” “Big 
Birds Need Big Wilderness,” and 
“Earth First!” met with a nearly con- 
tinuous stream of honks. A few 
motorists, not satisfied with a three- 
second drive-thru course in local en- 
vironmental issues, pulled over to be 
filled in on the purpose of this action. 
An EF! leaflet stated our goals as fol- 
lows: 

1. Pressure the Forest Service into 
closing the Big Pine Mountain Road 
which divides the 150,000 acre San 
Rafael Wilderness from the 90,000 acre 
Dick Smith Wilderness. This dirt road 
is currently used by off-road motorcy- 
cles which are a disturbing intrusion in 
these two Wilderness areas. 

2. The creation of a BIG Sespe Wilder- 
ness. Covering 320,000 acres, the Sespe 
is the largest unprotected roadless area 
left in southern California. It is the 
home of the endangered Blunt-nosed 
Leopard Lizard, recently reintroduced 
Desert Bighorn Sheep, and the last five 
wild California Condors. With increas- 
ing pressure for oil and gas leases within 
this roadless area, now may be our last 
chance at visionary protection. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Write to the Forest Supervisor and 
ask for the closure of the Big Pine 
Mountain Road (#9N11) to all motor 
vehicles. Also ask for the creation of 
a 320,000 acre Sespe Wilderness. Write 
to: Forest Service/Supervisor’s Office, 
Los Padres National Forest, 6144 Calle 
Real, Goleta, CA 93117. 


So, with our first action behind us, 
the fight goes on — the fight against 
off-road vehicles, oil and gas leases in 
roadless areas, an oil pipeline, and the 
myopic urbanization of this already can- 
cerous metropolis. Whew! 


Can S. Latrans is an expert on acid 
rain and the Sespe wilderness. 


Photos by Roland Knapp 


California’s Magic Mountain: San Bruno 


by David D. Schmidt 

San Bruno Mountain is on the San 
Francisco peninsula, just south of the 
city limits, a mighty island of green ris- 
ing from a surrounding sea of asphalt, 
extending over 3600 acres. Overlooked 
by developers in the mad rush of urban 
expansion that has characterized the 
San Francisco area since the Gold Rush, 
and at first unnoticed by environmen- 
talists, the Mountain was “discovered” 
by both in the mid-1970s. On it, biologists 
have identified 19 rare and endangered 
species. These include the San Fran- 
cisco Garter Snake; the Mission Blue, 
San Bruno Elfin, San Francisco Silver- 
spot, and Bay Checkerspot Butterflies; 
a moth; a bee; and a dozen wildflowers 
and shrubs. San Bruno is also inhabited 
by Raccoons, foxes, weasels, owls, 
rabbits, newts, eagles, and many other 
noble creatures. Unfortunately, this 
biological treasure stands on some of 
the highest-priced acreage of the Bay 
Area. 

After a decade of legal wrangling over 
the federal Endangered Species Act, at- 
torneys for the developers/destroyers, 
government agencies, and a dissension- 
wracked environmental group signed a 
compromise agreement which they hailed 
as “historic,” but which will probably 
condemn many of the Mountain’s threat- 
ened species — perhaps all of them — 
to extinction. Now that legal appeals 
have been exhausted, the environmental 
activists who have weathered the strug- 
gles are no match for the bulldozers 
already gouging the Mountain’s flanks. 

The Mountain’s leading human ally, 
David Schooley, has issued a plea for 
help. One glimmer of hope has appeared 
in the form of a bill in the California 


legislature to issue bonds for park ac- 
quisition throughout the state, S.B. 1717. 
Letters are needed encouraging state 
legislators to co-sponsor the bill and 
make sure that San Bruno Mountain 
will be on the acquisition list (write 
legislators at State Capitol, Sacramento, 
CA 95814). If the park bonds bill passes 
by this summer it will be on the 
statewide ballot for voter approval in 
November. 

The bond issue, even if approved, may 
take effect too late for some parts of the 
Mountain. On the northeast side, earth- 
moving machines we 2 -e mauling dozens 
of acres this past winter to build a con- 
necting road between two larger high- 
ways. The South San Francisco City 
Council voted last year to allow bulldoz- 
ers to carve hundreds more acres on the 
southeast side into a huge stairstep pat- 
tern overlooking a planned commercial 
development. Voters petitioned for a 
referendum, but legal technicalities 
have delayed the vote until June 3. 
Meanwhile, Schooley has been seeking 
a legal injunction to prevent any de- 
struction prior to the election. 

His latest plan to keep the bulldozers 
at bay involves an environmental 
“pledge of resistance” he is urging ac- 
tivists to sign, committing themselves 
to various levels of volunteer effort to 
save the Mountain. The first level com- 
mits the signer to write five letters 
a month to public officials, or spend 
five hours a month on other Mountain- 
saving work. The next level commits 
signers to five hours a week of activity, 
and the third level commits signers to 
be on call for emergency demonstra- 
tions, including possible human block- 
ades of bulldozers. The latter commit- 
ment hearkens back to the American 


Revolutionary “minutemen” of two 
centuries ago. 

In the San Francisco area, where en- 
vironmentalists seem to be everywhere, 
only a few have made saving San Bruno 
Mountain their priority. Unless greater 
numbers turn out to help Schooley — 
and fast — they won’t know what 
they’ve got until it’s gone. 

If you’d like to volunteer, or take a 
tour of the Mountain, call Schooley 
at 415-467-6631.For more info, contact 


David D. Schmidt, 4607 Connecticut 
Ave. NW #719, Wash., DC 20008 (202- 
387-8030 or 364-2402). 

David Schmidt is a free-lance writer 
who grew up in San Francisco , but is 
now in DC. On a visit to liis old home , 
Schmidt accompanied Schooley to San 
Bruno Mountain. “What impressed me 
most was not seeing the endangered 
species ,” said Schmidt, “btd the 
Banana Slugs, those denizens of the 
redwood forest. Have you ever seen 
Banana Slugs in an urban area? 
Clearly, this is a very special (place." 











The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for 
the international Earth First! movement. It is divided 
into three sections: 1) National EF! offices in the United 
States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chap- 
ters or Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as 
yet no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming 
active with the Earth First! movement, contact the folks 
listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an 
independent entity within the international Earth First! 
movement, and is not the newsletter of the Earth First! 
movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth 
First !ers around the world. This directory is provided as a 
service to independent EF! groups. 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 86 

Moab, UT 84532 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 7572 

Missoula, MT 59807 


FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Ronnie Hawkins 
10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)495-9203 

KANSAS EARTH FIRST! 

Charlotte Neyland 
613 Elm 

Coffeyville, KS 67337 

D. Rail 
626 Maine 
Lawrence, KS 66044 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Box 687 

South Harps well, ME 04079 

MASSACHUSETTS EARTH FIRST! 
Craig Stehr 
POB 814 

Cambridge, MA 02139 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 

Barb & Gary Steele 
Rt. 1, Box 44K 
St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
(406)745-3212 

Randall Gloege 
343 North Rimroad 
Billings, MT 59102 
(406)256-0965 


HOWIE WOLKE DEFENSE FUND 
Box 7058 

Jackson, WY 83001 


Mike Bond 
16320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)763-4507 


AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
21-1 

Thnaka-kata 
Kyoto, Japan 
(075)643-2090 

LOCAL GROUPS 

SE ALASKA EARTH FIRST! 

Box 211155 
Auke Bay, AK 99821 


Rose Zechman 
POB 622 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(406)258-6014 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
C/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 


ALASKA EARTH FIRST! 

Willy Dunne 
POb 112 

Denali Park, AK 99755 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

John Davis 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
Oak Creek Star Rt. 

P6B 14 

Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Grisle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Quanna 

102 W. Palomino #274 
Chandler, AZ 85217 
(602)926-2268 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 

East Bay 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

Marin County 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

Santa Cruz 
Dennis P. Davie 
c/o POB 651 
Capitola, CA 95010 
(408)425-3865 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
Box 38A 
Cohasset Stage 
Chico, CA 95926 
(916)345-4746 

MENDOCINO EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 

Bill Curless 
4506 River Rd. 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)847-8427 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EF! 

Santa Barbara 
Roland Knapp 
6609 Sabado Tarde #B 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-3836 

San Diego 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619)942-8069 


Andrew Main 
522 Halona 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)982-0486 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216)338-3589 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

Steve Marsden 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503)474-0259 

Melinda Lee 
Rt. 3 Box 157A 
Shemood, OR 97140 
(503)628-2814 

Mike Jakubal 

5570 SW 3rd 
Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503)752-5727 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 
Barbara Dugelby 
1305-B Kirkwood 
Austin, TX 78722 
(512)467-1404 

Gatlin Mitchell 
1730 6th Ave. 

Ft. Worth, TX 76110 

Sedge Simmons 
1503 Bissonnet #66 
Houston, TX 77005 
(713)529-76% 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)6744795 


San Diego State U 
Ron Schneider 
c/o Intersection House 
5717 Linda Paseo 
San Diego, CA 92115 
(619)582-4203 message 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 

Dave Lucas & Kathy Hands 
Box 241 

Boulder, CO 80306 
(303)449-4048 

Scott Sala 
171 S. Clarkson 
Denver, CO 80209 
(303)778-7388 

Bob Lewis 
Box 2190 
Aspen, CO 81611 
(303)925-2832 
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LOCAL CONTACTS 


ARKANSAS 
Feels the Wind 
Rte 1 

Jasper, AR 72641 

CALIFORNIA 
Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8136 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 

Tom Banks 
81 9th 

Cayucos, CA 93430 

1986 


COLORADO 
Heavy Duty 
726 1/2 Duclo 

Manitou Springs, CO 80829 

(303) 685-1778 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Terry J. Harris 
108 North Adams St. 
Rockville, MD 20850 
(301)762-1312 

GEORGIA 
Dennis Stansell 
15 Liberty St. 

Gainesville, GA 30501 

(404) 536-9669 

HAWAII 
Kamahine 
POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 
(808)531-0375 

IDAHO 
CW Pomeroy 
Box 1765 

Ketchum, ID 83340 
IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 107 
Stuart, IA 50250 
(515)743-6509 

Jennifer L. Baum-Noah 
1003 Arlington Ave. #1 
Davenport, IA 52803 
(319)322-0541 

KENTUCKY 
Rev. A.H. Feldman 
Middle of the Rainbow 
Tompkinsville, KY 42167 

Pete Ayers 

Rt 1, Box 355-E 

E. Bemstadt, KY 40729 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MISSISSIPPI 
DC Harvill 
1217 Longo St 
Waveland, MS 39576 

Daniel Conner 
Box 1904 

University, MS 38677 
(601)232-5146 

MINNESOTA 
Bob Kuhlberg 
410 1/2 S. Front #4 
Mankato, MN 56001 
(507)387-6800 

No More Bull 

1615 E. Superior St. #9 

Duluth, MN 55812 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill Chamberlain 
RR 1, Box 225 
Alstead Center, NH 03602 

NEW YORK CITY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 

NEW YORK 
Mike Rubin 
Box 187 

Lake Placid, NY 12946 
(518)523-2022 

Francis Scott 
RD #1, Box 585 
Gowanda, NY 14070 

(716) 532-3818 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Wes Carpenter 
1318 W. Florida St. 
Greensboro, NC 27403 

OKLAHOMA 
Forrest L. Johnson 
1402 Rebecca Lane 
Norman, OK 73069 

(405) 364-3555/325-5513 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 

TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-3675 

VERMONT 

Jay Moore &Brian Toklar 
POB 64 

Adamant, VT 05640 
(802)454-8023/454-7345 

WEST VIRGINIA 
JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 

(304) 738-2212 

WISCONSIN 
Bob Kaspar 
POB 37 

Glen Haven, WI 53810 
(608)794-2373 

Hank Bruse 

548A Honeysuckle Lane 

Madison, WI 53713 



Pioneer conservationists Roscoe and 
Wilma Poland were honored by the 
C alifomia State Park Rangers Associa- 
tion at their annual convention this 
March. Dave Foreman was the closing 
speaker of the convention and National 
Park Service Director William Penn 
Mott was the keynote speaker. Photo by 
John Mott. 



Austin Acts on 
Rainforests 

by Barbara Dugelby 

It was a first for Texas Earth First!. 
It was first for the Southwest. On April 
9th and 10th, Austin EF! sponsored a 
Tropical Rainforest Symposium, held on 
the UT campus. The Symposium, enti- 
tled “Killing the Rainforests: A Call for 
Action,” brought in renowned conser- 
vationists David Brower of Earth Island 
Institute, Randy Hayes of Rainforest 
Action Network, and EF!’s own Dave 
Foreman; along with rainforest ecology 
experts Dr. Larry Gilbert of UT; Hum- 
berto Suzan of Tamaulipas, Mexico; and 
Jim Nations, researcher and expert on 
Central American rainforest destruc- 
tion. 

The two evenings of informative, in- 
spiring, and at times fiery talks sparked 
energy in those who attended, alerting 
them of the need for a grassroots re- 
sponse to the world’s rainforest crisis. 
For dedicated EF!ers the event re- 
fueled the “green fire” that Dave speaks 
of in his spine-chilling, heel-kicking pre- 
sentation. One of the most important 
things to come out of the symposium 
was the realization that Austin and the 
surrounding area carry great potential 
for serious rainforest action. There are 
many motivated individuals ready to 
help, excellent scholars and organizers, 
and a concerned public ready to be in- 
formed. EF! Austin is committed to 
further educating the public of the ex- 
tent and implications of rainforest de- 
struction and possible solutions, 
through public lectures, films, letter- 
writing campaigns, local boycotts, and 
demonstrations. Anyone interested in 
being a part of our “Southwest Call For 
Action” contact EF! Austin at POB 
7292, University Station, Austin, TX 
78713. 

Barbara Dugelby merits immense 
praise for organizing this successful 
symposium. She will fill the shoes of 
David Orr as EF! Austin contact and 
organizer as David leaves Texas — hard 
shoes to fill, but Barbara will do it ( not 
to suggest, of course, that she has big 
feet). 



MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 

Earth First! Back 
In New Mexico 

by Brad Lagorio 

The newly-formed Albuquerque 
Earth First! group met during the first 
week of April, as a follow-up to the EF! 
and Greenpeace Acid Rain Road Show. 
(Thanks Stephanie, Roger, and Geo- 
rge!) Twenty people attended the pot- 
luck, and while searching for direction 
for our actions our common commit- 
ment emerged to protect the values of 
wild lands, plants and animals, AND 
TO ACTION! We plan to start with pub- 
lic and publicized “clean-up” actions in 
natural areas around Albuquerque to 
develop our group (tribe) cohesiveness 
and to build credibility (as well as a 
larger following) in the Albuquerque 
area. Soon you will read in this journal 
about our exploits when we take on the 
big boys. 

To contact Albuquerque EF!, write 
or call: Brad Lagorio, 2405 Meadow SW, 
Alb., NM 87105 (505-873-0299). For car- 
pooling to the RRR from Albuquerque 
area, contact Joanne McEntire at 505- 
345-6109. 



Babbitt the Babbit Condemns Mt. Graham 

MT. GRAHAM DEIS DUE OUT 


by Anger Birdman and Ursa Power 

Mt. Graham DEIS Due Out 

The long awaited Draft Environmen- 
tal Impact Statement on the proposed 
Mt. Graham Astrophysical Area should 
have been released to the public by the 
time of this printing. Officials from the 
Coronado National Forest in Arizona 
targeted “late March or early April” for 
completion. We expect additional de- 
lays, however. Everyone should get on 
the list to receive a copy (at Steward 
Observatory’s expense) by calling the 
Forest Circus at 602-629-6483. We do 
not know if the costly document will be 
mailed to all of the 1000 letter writers 
(plus contless petition signers) who 
have expressed an opinion on the plan- 
ned atrocity. 

Many informational gaps can be ex- 
pected in the DEIS, which is the prod- 
uct of a cursory six-month investigation 
by the University pf Arizona’s Office of 
Arid Lands Studies. A spokesman for 
Arid Lands admitted they were encour- 
aged to produce a study that was even 
“faster and dirtier” than was finally 
agreed upon. 

Holes and unanswered questions not- 
withstanding, the DEIS will bear out 
criticisms the opposition movement has 
made with regard to the multitude of 
severe impacts. They include “. . . pos- 
sible violations of the Endangered 
Species Act by destruction of critical 
habitat for the Mt. Graham red squirrel, 
the Apache trout and Erigeron pringlei 
[mountain fleabane]; conflicts with the 
Coronado National Forest Plan for the 
Pinalenos by degrading or harming the 
populations of bear, twin-spotted rattle- 
snakes, white-tailed deer and other 
fauna; partial degradation of the relict 
Pleistocene forest, including three high 
mountain cienegas that have Federal 
protection; pre-emption of the public’s 
recreational land use as proposed in the 
Coronado Forest Plan, especially a 
change in recreation value from primi- 
tive/semi-primitive to developed 
campsites with ’urban’ astronomical 
pockets; major conflicts with the CNFP 
visual quality objectives, especially 
foreground vistas on the summit; possi- 
ble removal or relocation of two cultural 
sites that have been proposed for the 
State and National Register; increased 
fire risks; possible pre-emption of scien- 
tific knowledge of the bear and squirrel 
population and Pleistocene climatic 
change; pre-emption of some huntable 
acreage; pre-emption of a semi-wilder- 
ness, southeastern Arizona mountain- 
top within a regional context in which 
mountaintops have become a scarce re- 
creational resource, especially near 
urban centers.” 

It is both amusing and infuriating to 
read the section in the Arid Lands’ 
DEIS which was prepared by the Stew- 
ard Observatory to attempt to justify 
their “need” for Mt. Graham. A spokes- 
man for Arid Lands admits his office 
had “nothing to do with this section . .■ 

. we will not vouch for its veracity, 
either.” 

We cannot guess how much buncombe 
from Dr. Peter Strittmatter and the 


Steward Observatory will be accepted 
by the Forest Disservice and printed as 
fact. It is rumored that the FS intends 
to consider neither Mt. Graham’s natu- 
ral uniqueness nor its astronomical 
suitability as a factor in its decision mak- 
ing process. That position would leave 
the FS vulnerable to legal challenges. 
If questions of astronomical suitability 
and need are not answered in the EIS, 
the premise of the proponents and the 
entire EIS process becomes moot. 

Steward Observatory’s section in the 
Arid Lands’ document is propaganda 
under the guise of science. Details are 
ignored, and nebulous footnotes cited 
with no traceable sources. 

The aggressiveness of these star-gaz- 
ers is exemplified by their ignoring a 
recent decision of the Safford Ranger 
District of the Coronado National 
Forest to disallow snow-plowing of 
Route 366 and Forest Road 507 until 
unknown impacts and liabilities are de- 
scribed. Both roads are needed by the 
astronomers for travel to their test 
facilities on High Peak, but have tradi- 
tionally been closed in winter due to 
snow. Undaunted, the astronomers cir- 
cumvented the FS and obtained a per- 
mit from the State Department of 
Transportation to plow the road, 
against Forest Circus recommendation. 
We are investigating the legality of this 
action. It is no wonder that Steward 
Observatory is viewed with contempt 
by much of the astronomical community 
across the US. One astronomy depart- 
ment head from a major institution sum- 
med up the feeling of many this way, “. 
. . your distrust of the Steward Obser- 
vatory is neither unwarranted nor 
unique .... they are well known in our 
discipline for their intimidating and 
ofttimes unscrupulous tactics [to at- 
tempt to] . . . dominate the field.” 

It is time for action at all levels 
against these public iand exploiters. 
Call Steward Observatory (602-621- 
2288) and demand a copy of their Mt. 
Graham Site Development Master Plan; 
give them a piece of your mind. Read 
in the plan of their 25 huge structures, 
asphalt superhighway complete with 
traffic control lights, expandable 100 
person dormitory, underground and 
overhead power lines, aerial tram, etc.; 
all requiring restrictions on public ac- 
cess. We will be expected to pay $5 to 
take a shuttle tour bus past the locked 
gate to view their 2000 square foot, 30 
foot tall mirror vacuum coating facility, 
amply stocked with barrels of hydro- 
chloric acid, nitric acid, potassium hy- 
droxide, cuperic sulfate, and ethoxy- 
ethanol. 

Visit the area and view the test equip- 
ment and diesel-soaked shanty camp al- 
ready in place on High Peak. Visit the 
Forest Disservice and express yourseT! 
Send comments on the DEIS to the 
Freddies. Wear T-shirts and sport 
bumper stickers from the Coalition for 
the Preservation of Mt. Graham. Con- 
tact Arizona EF! to find out what you 
can do to help stop this disgusting proj- 
ect now! 

Babbitt Condemns Mt. Graham 

Arizona’s lame duck Democrat gover- 



nor Bruce Babbitt (who is actively 
courting national environmental groups 
in his bid for the presidency) surprised 
both sides in the Mt. Graham Interna- 
tional Observatory issue by endorsing 
the proposed development. His appro- 
val of the grotesque project came 
against advice from his aides and agen- 
cies such as the State Land Department 
and the Game and Fish Department. 

Babbitt was paying bills in Graham 
County when he announced support for 
the abomination. Graham County God- 
father Hank Gietz and other Gila Valley 
power brokers have been in bed with 
the Steward Observatory, deluding 
others with fantasies of economic pros- 
perity that would result from the exploi- 
tation of the county’s stupendous natu- 
ral landmark. Figures yet to be released 
will not only pop that fantasy, but will 
demonstrate that the grandiose desec- 
ration will actually become a tax burden 
for impoverished Graham County. 

Babbitt, one month prior to his an- 
nouncement of support, had, in a letter 
to an opposition leader, assured us that 
he would take no position until he had 
read the Environmental Impact State- 
ment. In an apparent loss of memory, 
“Babbitt the Rabbit” contradicted his 
own written statements. This political 
stumble may be the final coup de grace 
to the politician’s career. No liberal 
Democrat with aspirations for the 
White House can afford to have an en- 
vironmental skeleton in the closet as big 
' as Mt. Graham. 

Earth First! is calling on all who op- 
pose this monstrosity to hit the gover- 
nor and the following politicians with 


letters of outrage! Urge your represen- 
tatives to study the soon-to-be released 
draft EIS and ignore all of Steward Ob- 
servatory’s whitewashed drivel. Re- 
mind them that 150 Black Bears, 65 
Mountain Lions, 300 Red Squirrels, 10 
Spotted Owls and populations of 
Apache Trout, Twin-spotted Rattle- 
snakes and Mountain Fleabane need 
Mt. Graham to survive; that the pro- 
posed observatory would severely im- 
pact the last remaining 700 acre stand 
of relict Pleistocene spruce-fir forest in 
southern Arizona. 

Please write or call: Bruce Babbitt, 
Governor, 1700 W Washington St., 
Executive Tower, Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602-255-4331); representatives Morris 
Udall (202-225-4065; undecided on Mt. 
Graham issue), Jim Kolbe (202-225- 
2542; supports observatory), John Mc- 
Cain (202-223-2635; position un- 
known), Bob Stump (202-225-4576; po- 
sition unknown), and Eldon Rudd 
(202-225-3361; position unknown), 
each at US House of Representatives, 
Washington, I)C 20515; senators De- 
nnis DeConcini (202-224-4521; sup- 
ports observatory), and Barry Gold- 
water (202-224-2235; position un- 
known), each at US Senate, 
Washington, I)C 20510; and your 
Arizona state senator and representa- 
tive, State Capitol, 1700 W 
Washington St., Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(toll free 1-800-352-8404). 

Anger Birdmav and Ursa Power are 
long-time natives of Mt. Graham and 
its environs. 

| =— 
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Grand Canyon Uranium Mine Update 


by Ned Powell 

Our battle to stop the Grand Canyon 
Uranium Mine has passed a bureaucra- 
tic milestone. May 1st marked the end 
of the public comment period for the 
draft EIS on this absurd plan. A mere 
formality, of course — the Freddies 
never were interested in hearing public 
opinion. They made it clear, from page 
one, that the mine proposal would be 
approved, although for legal reasons 
they collected comments on which haul 
route to use and minor details concern- 
ing the powerline corridor. 

Once again the legal process is just a 
parody of public servants listening to 
the wishes of the American people. 


Leonard Lindquist, Supervisor for the 
Kaibab National Forest, limited the 
scope of this comment period to issues 
like: How many deer fawning areas 
should we disrupt? (The mine site is in 
the middle of one area, haul route option 
#1 runs next to, or through all five fawn- 
ing areas in the region.) How many of 
the three Antelope fawning areas 
should be penetrated by uranium ore 
tracks? How about Elk calving areas? 
Should we track this ore across an Elk 
migration corridor? Should we disrupt 
the forest or should these huge ore car- 
riers be routed through Flagstaff? Does 
anyone care what effect this will have 
on wild Turkeys or Black Bear? How 
can we hide this operation from 


tourists? Doesn’t it feel good to help the 
local economy? The real issues were 
never addressed. 

Stay tuned, amigos, the fight isn’t 
over yet. If you want to get involved 
contact AZ EF! (Donations are 
needed.) Arizona EF!ers will be discus- 
sing this and other issues at a Memorial 
Day gathering on Mt. Graham and at 
the RRR in Idaho. Y’all come. 

While the legal process is a sham, let- 
ters do still make a difference, and dead- 
lines shouldn’t preclude us from sending 
comments. So, write in opposition to 
the Grand Canyon Uranium Mine to: 
Supervisor Leonard Lindquist, Kaibab 
National Forest, 800 S 6th St. , Williams, 
AZ 86046. 
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USDA FIRES ANTI- 
HERBICIDE RESEARCHER 



A rolling rangeland imprinter operating on severely overgrazed land near Tombstone, 
Arizona. The resulting angular depressions in the soil surface funnel rainwater, 
litter, seeds, and topsoil together where they can work in concert to germinate seeds 
and establish seedlings. Photo courtesy of Ann Carr. 


by Ann Carr 

When it comes to firing, the USDA 
(Agriculture Department) is notorious 
for cutting out the livewood — the crea- 
tive noncomformist who is viewed as a 
trouble-maker by his or her adminis- 
trators. Several years ago they fired the 
chair of a committee studying organic 
farming as an alternative to high-cost 
and environmentally-destructive pet- 
rochemical agriculture. This article is 
about soil scientist Bob Dixon, who was 
fired last fall at a time when his was the 
most widely acclaimed research in the 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service 
(ARS). He is the inventor of the land 
imprinter and land imprinting, a 
machine and process for revegetating 
overgrazed rangelands without use of 
environmentally destructive wide-spec- 
trum herbicides. Dr. Dixon’s axing and 
his supervisor Howard Morton’s strong 
vested interest in the herbicide industry 
is no mere coincidence. 

Bob Dixon chose long ago to devote 
his career to arresting soil erosion. 
After considering the importance of top- 
soil as a vital habitat for all terrestrial 
life, Dixon concluded that rampant soil 
erosion on a global scale was humanity’s 
number one problem. After all, the col- 
lapse of many ancient civilizations is at- 
tributed to uncontrolled soil erosion. 
Dixon takes a broad view of topsoil. It’s 
not just a mixture of mineral and or- 
ganic matter, but is a living entity de- 
pendent on mutually creative processes 
for growth and survival. That is, terrest- 
rial plants and animals create their top- 
soil habitat which then functions as a 
fertile site for creative evolutionary pro- 
cesses. Thus, as the thin mantle of top- 
soil thickens with time due to activities 
of living organisms, it not only can sup- 
port an increasing number and diversity 
of such organisms, but also can provide 
room for the products of hybridization 
and genetic mutation. On the other 
hand, topsoil erosion consists of two in- 
terdependent and overlapping steps: 
death of the living organisms (or topsoil 
death), and translocation of remaining 
organic and mineral matter through the 
forces of wind, water,' and gravity. 

Land imprinting evolved over many 
years. Dixon, early in life, began con- 
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necting the topsoil erosion problem 
with a malfunction in the infiltration 
system of soil; which is the process by 
which rainwater penetrates the soil sur- 
face to replenish soil and groundwater 
reservoirs, and in turn to feed plant 
roots and springs. If rainwater could 
infiltrate as fast as it fell, there would 
be no rainwater, runoff to erode the soil. 
Furthermore, if all the rainwater 
soaked in to support flourishing vegeta- 
tion, there would be no hard soil sur- 
faces and thus no wind erosion. Dixon 
observed that virgin prairies soaked up 
rainwater where it fell, thereby provid- 
ing the vital moisture required for 


water 

N 
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seedling establishment 


flourishing plant and animal com- 
munities and for thickening the mantle 
of topsoil. But when these prairies were 
over-plowed, over-cowed and more re- 
cently over-Dowed, the soil surface be- 
came increasingly smooth and sealed 
with resultant decreases in rainwater 
infiltration and corresponding increases 
in rainwater runoff and topsoil erosion. 
Bob conducted research to verify these 
observations, and to confirm the need 
for soil air to be vented to make room 
for the infiltrating rainwater. 

We now know how Dow, Cow and the 
Plow upset the infiltration process so 
that rainwater runs off carrying topsoil 
with it as it moves downslope to build 
devastating floodwaters. But what good 
is this scientific knowledge unless it is 
put to use? That was the message Dixon 
received from his USDA administrators 
in the 1970s. He knew that to apply his 
infiltration concept in the best way 
would require new farm tools because 
conventional digging and plowing equip- 
ment broke down soils’ infiltration sys- 
tems, and he knew that development of 
new tools would infringe upon the do- 
main of his colleagues in agricultural 
and mechanical engineering. Neverthe- 
less, in 1976 he developed a unique ap- 
proach for land treatment which he 
called land imprinting, using USDA- 
ARS machine shop facilities to fabricate 
a prototypic rolling rangeland im- 
printer. 

Bob Dixon’s invention of the im- 
printer fortuitously coincided with a 
drought in the western US and the need 
for new methods to stretch limited rain- 
water. Seizing the opportunity, USDA’s 
Information Staff in Oakland issued a 
nation-wide news release stressing the 
ways in which land imprinting could sof- 
ten the punch of the drought. A huge 
amount of publicity ensued as many 
newspapers, farm magazines, TV chan- 
nels, etc. elaborated on the initial 
USDA release. Dixon’s colleagues at the 
USDA-ARS Southwest Rangeland 
Watershed Research Center showed re- 
sentment and jealousy over the public- 
ity showered upon the land imprinter 
and Dixon. One staff member tried to 
discredit Dixon by spreading the word 
that Dixon did not use experimental 
controls in his research. Another staff 
member started taking credit in publica- 
tions for the development of imprinting. 
Operating funds for the imprinting re- 
search began to disappear mysteriously. 
Thus, in early 1980 Dixon requested a 
transfer across Tucson to another 
USDA-ARS research group, the Arid- 
land Ecosystem Improvement Re- 
search Unit, headed by Howard Morton. 
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Dixon learned too late that his new 
supervisor was being subjected to much 
negative publicity in a series of articles 
by Jane Kay in the Arizona Daily Star 
concerning his use of experimental her- 
bicides over large acreages of the 
Buenos Aires Ranch. This negative pub- 
licity contrasted sharply with the posi- 
tive publicity that land imprinting was 
getting. This contrast may have moti- 
vated Morton to seek to get rid of Dixon 
and the land imprinting threat. Get rid 
of Dixon he did, but only after five years 
of abusive and punitive actions which 
amounted to severe harassment. 

In addition to abusive actions against 
Dixon — such as suspensions without 
pay, pay reductions, AWOL charges and 
grade demotions — Morton attempted 
to discredit land imprinting through rig- 
ged experiments. Morton and his assis- 
tant Jerry Cox conducted land imprint- 
ing research in Arizona and Mexico 
using substandard equipment and 
operating procedures to prove that land 
imprinting has no merit. Not surpris- 
ingly, performance was also substan- 
dard. They are now trying to publish 
their data. 

Up to the time Dixon joined Morton’s 
staff, he had never received a perfor- 
mance rating of less than satisfactory. 
Since becoming a USDA Soil Scientist 
in 1960 he had risen from GS 7 Grade, 
Step 1 to GS 13, Step 7. After 20 years 
of success, Dixon suddenly became a 
failure because his research threatened 
Morton’s comfortable entrenchment in 
the petrochemical industry. 

During the five years that Dixon was 
being harassed, Morton enjoyed the 
somewhat reluctant support of USDA 
administrators and the wholehearted 
support of the petrochemical industry; 
whereas Dixon had the support of ran- 
chers and many other land managers 
and environmental organizations includ- 
ing Sierra Club, Audubon Society, 
Northern Coalition for Alternatives to 
Pesticides, Defenders of Wildlife and 
Friends of the Earth. In this five-year 
period, 60 articles appeared worldwide 
on land imprinting. 

■ On the day he was fired, or involun- 
tarily separated as the USDA calls it, 
Dixon applied for an early retirement 
annuity to pay his living expenses and 
to establish a non-profit organization, 
The Imprinting Foundation. This 
Foundation will be directed to achieving 
sustainable Earth culture. He feels 
we’ve only scratched the surface in the 
field of land imprinting in particular and 
permanent agriculture in general. 

The USDA once again has chopped 
out the livewood and left the dead. How- 
ard Morton now presides over the re- 
mnants of the USDA land imprinting 
research. The fox is babysitting the 
chicken. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Write your members of Congress, 
encouraging them to ask for an inves- 
tigation of Dixon’s firing by USDA. 

Ann Carr is an ecologist living in 
Tucson. Persons interested in helping 
The Imprinting Foundation can reach 
Ann at 602-795-6008. 





Saguaro after herbicide treatment. 
Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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by Ann Carr 


It has recently been discovered that 
the USDA, in 1982, killed Saguaro Cacti 
and Paloverde Trees (the Arizona State 
Tree and Flower) in the lower Sonoran 
Desert foothills under the guise of “con- 
ducting revegetation experiments” for 
the petrochemical industry. According 
to the warped wisdom of the USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service (ARS), 
target plants such as the Mesquite and 
Creosote bush had to be killed as a first 
step to the reintroduction of perennial 
grasses in severely overgrazed range- 
land. 

In a 60-acre experiment, the ARS 
bulldozed a large area of lush Sonoran 
desert for an aircraft landing strip in 
preparation for aerial application of a 
killer chemical, Tebuthiuron, to snuff 
the life out of the native vegetation in 
order to encourage growth of succulent 
grasses to feed the Sacred Cow. Topi- 
cally, overspray killed beyond the 60- 
acre boundary. The ARS was successful 
in destroying not only the target plants 
of Mesquite and Creosote, but also vir- 
tually every living organism in the area 
shown in the photos. 

A single application of the herbicide 
Tebuthiuron has created a silent spring, 
summer, fall and winter for three con- 
secutive years. This ecological violation 
pushed back the natural plant succes- 
sion to the starting point of an unstable 


community of annual grasses. Peren- 
nials lost from the plant community in- 
clude Saguaro, Paloverde, Barrel Cacti, 
Creosote, Mesquite, Iron wood, 

Whitethorn Acacia, Catclaw, and Bur- 
sage. Mistletoe along with the eryp- 
togamic crust of algae, fungi, lichens 
and moss were also lost. 

The local rancher is currently invest- 
ing in an extensive revegetation project 
to offset this intensive damage to the 
land. Land imprinting is being applied 
on this dead desert with hope that re- 
sidual chemicals do not surface to pre- 
vent native vegetation from growing 
again. We hope that Tebuthiuron didn’t 
contaminate the groundwater; the de- 
vastation lies in the area of Tucson’s 
water supply. 

Herbicide treatment is traditionally 
the first step in restoring perennial 
grass to rangeland. However, land im- 
printing adds perennial grasses without 
destroying the existing ecosystem. The 
cost of imprinting is only $20 per acre 
including a good seed mix. A 10% strip 
treatment lowers the cost to just $2 per 
gross acre. Unfortunately this new rela- 
tively benign method of treating range- 
land is still bypassed in favor of the de- 
structive wide spectrum herbicide 
Tebuthiuron. New technologies such as 
land imprinting can’t compete well 
against the promotional campaigns of 
the multibillion dollar petrochemical in- 
dustry. 


Texas Freddies 

Display Their 

True Colors 

by Aunt E. Loap 

In late April, Texas Earth First! took to 
the Forest Supervisor’s office in Lufkin to 
protest Forest Service management 
practices, namely clearcutting in 
National Forests and pinebeetle clearcuts 
in East Texas Wilderness Areas. The 
Freddies’ reaction was one of ignorance, 
disrespect, and even physical violence! 
Nine picketing EF!ers were refused 
entrance to Supervisor Mike Lannan’s 
office, and denied any response to 
questions presented to the Forest Service 
the day before the protest. They were 
rudely escorted off the floor where 
Lannan’s office is located, and as a few 
EF!ers paused on the way out to purchase 
forest maps, they were ordered by public 
relations man Hal Glassman, to “get 
out.” One of the EF!ers received an 
unsolicited shove into a door, hurting his 
arm. Glassman then lit a cigarette and 
threatened to blow smoke at the group if 
they did not leave! 

Later in the Lufkin Daily News, 
Supervisor Lannan was quoted as saying 
that there was no conflict about which 
the protestors could complain. After all, 
“the Forest Service had not cut timber 
from a Wilderness Area in about a 
month.” (!) He also claimed that 
“statewide representative of Earth First! 
David Orr,” had commissioned a 
representative to negotiate the 
“organization’s” interest in the forest 
management plan. (David was not able to 
join the protest; apparently the FS was 
trying to use this to discredit the action.) 
Obviously, EF! needs to spend more time 
clarifying our “interests” and 
“proposals” (demands) to the Freddies in 
Lufkin and in Washington. EF! Texas is 
planning to visit Lannan once again on 
Tuesday, May 27. This action will follow 
a “wilderness think-tank campout” from 
May 24-26 (Memorial Day weekend). We 
seek people from Texas and surrounding 
states to join us for this enlightening, 
emphatic, and enjoyable occasion. For 
more information contact: Barbara 
Dugelby, c/o EF! Austin, POB 4272, 
University Station, Austin, TX 78713 
(512-467-1404); or Red Wolf, c/o Rt. 3, Box 
113, Cleveland, TX 77327 (713-592-7664). 



Greetings, 

I read with interest the article by P. 
Kahn entitled “Last Stand on Doggy 
Creek.” As to Kahn’s question of where 
was the Sierra Club, I ask where was 
EF! Austin on such local issues as the 
Hill Country Roadway Ordinance, 
which will restrict development in the 
environmentally sensitive Edwards 
Aquifer Recharge Zone on which Austin 
depends for its clean water? Or the Au- 
stin Transportation Study which 
threatens to re-create Los Angeles in 
Central Texas? The Club is prepared to 
sue in federal court to stop this boondog- 
gle. Will EF! join this fight with their 
“meager resources?” 

The Sierra Club in Austin consists of 
2000 members, of which about 30 are 
activists. This small group is called upon 
to do such unglamorous tasks as attend- 
ing city council meetings, serving on 
citizen advisory boards, testifying at 
public hearings, etc. While this isn’t as 
fun as chaining oneself to a tree and 
appearing on the six o’clock news, it is 
much more effective in the long haul. 

The point of this is that environmen- 
talists are becoming an endangered 
species and can’t afford to adopt a 
“holier than thou” attitude toward 
people whose goals are the same. We 
face too many problems from the pre- 
dators in Washington and our state 
-capitols to be turning on one another. 

With no animosity, 

— C.A. Siller (Austin, TX) 


Dear Dave Foreman, 

Hierarchy and grassroots frequently 
collide in the Sierra Club and it’s not 
always bad news. Occasional collisions 
help keep the Club on track and at the 
forefront of environmental issues. No 
other national environmental organiza- 
tion does as much for grassroot activists 
or listens as closely to them as the 
Sierra Club. 

Your recent article on the nuclear war 
controversy grossly misrepresented the 
Club’s attempt to work on peace issues 
without taking resources away from 
equally important campaigns such as 
wilderness protection, toxic waste, and 
nuclear waste. 

There is not strong grassroots sup- 
port within the Club for making nuclear 
war the #1 priority. A small cadre of 
activists, primarily centered in the Bay 
Area, has decided they speak for the 
whole Club. This group of activists has 
tom apart the Bay Chapter in its recent 
elections pitting committed volunteers 
against one another. These “activists” 
are out-of-touch with grassroots en- 
vironmentalism in most parts of our 
country. They waste energy on getting 
the Sierra Club to adopt “priorities” 
through meaningless petition drives 
and silent vigils at Club board meet- 
ings. They have no idea what it’s like to 
speak out for wilderness in a hostile 
rural community. They don’t under- 
stand what it’s like to be represented in 
Congress by Steve Symms, Mike 
Strang, or Don Young instead of Ron 
Dellums or Sala Burton. Because they 
don’t understand these things, they be- 
lieve the battles are within. Instead of 
fighting the nuclear threat, they fight 
the environmental' bureaucracy. They 
are masters of political infighting in- 
stead of fighters in the trenches. For all 
the resources they put in their “fight” 
to get the Sierra Club to adopt nuclear 
war as a priority, they could have been 
out leading the fight on the issues. 

People need to realize that once the 
Department of Energy locates a high- 
level nuclear waste site, the nuclear 
loop is complete. The lack of an accept- 
able waste site is the final limiting factor 
on our nuclear merry-go-round. It sic- 
kens me to see Earth First! wasting 
precious space to cover a non-issue. 
When I think of all the roadless areas 
we’re losing and the recent nuclear test 
in Nevada, I wonder why these “ac- 
tivists” aren’t out there harassing the 
Forest Service or blockading the Test 
Site. 

— Bikini Atoll 
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Letters (cont) 

Dear SFB, 

Arthur Dogmeat would like to ex- 
plain a few facts to folks who wrote to 
Yellowstone Park with questions about 
the SS Watt. Yellowstone Park officials 
answer complaints about the SS Watt 
by saying, “Huh? We don’t have a deluxe 
houseboat called the SS Watt.” That’s 
brilliant. Before explaining why I didn’t 
call the SS Watt by its proper name, let 
me say that Park officials know damn 
well the SS Watt and the Anna are one 
and the same. But Park officials can’t 
explain why public funds have been 
wasted on this pimp boat. Park officials 
don’t want to admit congressmen get 
free rides on the Anna, and that the 
contract between the NPS and TW-Ser- 
vices gives the government a profit mo- 
tive. They avoid these issues by saying 
they don’t have a houseboat called the 
SS Watt. 

This evasiveness typifies Park Ser- 
vice attitudes toward public concerns. 
It takes months and sometimes years to 
get simple yes or no answers from the 
NPS. As a responsible journalist I 
wanted to find out the real name of the 
SS Watt, when it was purchased, and 
how much it cost. But I didn’t have 
enough patience to battle bureaucrats 
for years to get this information. I made 
up the name SS Watt. I apologize. 

But I implore you to make the NPS 
respond to your concerns about the SS 
Watt or the Anna or whatever the name 
of that floating whorehouse is. Here’s 
an example of how much your letters 
count: In an article about Yellowstone’s 
winter-use plan, I mentioned that the 
NPS provided hot tubs and big screen 
TVs for Park visitors. Lots of angry 
EFlers told the NPS this was inapprop- 
riate; and sure enough, the latest draft 
of the winter-use plan says hot tubs and 


big screen TVs are inappropriate in Na- 
tional Parks and will be eliminated. 
Your letters changed that. 

The SS Watt is inappropriate too. The 
TW-Services/NPS contract is turning 
the park into a playground for fat cats. 
You can change that too. Send more let- 
ters to Yellowstone and send copies to 
your representatives. (See articles this 
issue for addresses.) Write to me if you 
want more information. And again, I’m 
sorry about any confusion I created by 
calling the Anna the SS Watt. 

—Arthur Dogmeat 

Box 7572, Missoula, MT 59807 


Dear Friends, 

The energy of EF! is powerful, right- 
eous, and effective. I want to talk here 
about spiritual energy — the yin that 
completes the circle. I realize that 
spiritual energy may be dismissed by 
those who feel direct physical energy is 
the only way. Yet, tuning in to the 
energy of the Goddess, our Mother, and 
collectively willing the accomplishment 
of her healing is complementary to the 
physical actions of .EF! 

At the 1985 RRR, I met several 
people interested in this aspect of Earth 
healing, and we participated in a circle 
and healing ritual. The roots of this 
ritual are ancient, with a Native Amer- 
ican core, and involve calling in energy 
from the four directions. Spiritual 
energy is not a concept that needs indoc- 
trination or concern about whether the 
energy is raised correctly. The desire to 
merge and raise energy is all that’s 
necessary — learn as you go. Most im- 
portant, trust yourself. Trust that the 
Goddess reveals her needs in a positive 
and healing way, and trust that you will 
receive the energy and let it flow 


through you for the intended purpose. 

People all over the world, especially 
women, do such rituals. For longer than 
history, women have been practicing 
Earth rituals. This has frightened 
people so much that these women, and 
men participants also, have been mur- 
dered in vast numbers, as in the burn- 
ings that have transpired over cen- 
turies. 

People have panicked out of their 
minds, and regard practicing pagans as 
devils. They impart power to pagans 
that is greater than any power we our- 
selves could raise. But people, use it! If 
fundamentalist religious types think pa- 
gans have that much power, then we do! 

I don’t know if Goddess-Mother- 
Earth ritual fits into the Earth First! 
scheme of things. After all, it is its “own 
thing.” Perhaps I’m just sensitive to the 
way the patriarchy has crushed every- 
thing in its path — anything that stands 
in the way of the senseless drive for 
power “over” — people, animals, na- 
ture, Earth. Everywhere the drive for 
power is overwhelming. And then 
Mommy comes along with a catastrophe 
to help us all regain perspective. 

I have less and less tolerance for 
“making do” with bandaid approaches 
to Earth’s problems within the existing 
power structure and format. And I’ll bet 
there are a bunch of people nodding 
their heads and saying, “Yeah, we know 
what you do; we do it too!” Because I 
can raise energy. And so can you. And 
together, that energy we raise is power, 
to help protect and heal the Earth. 
First! 

— Desert Crone 
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by Australopithecus 


East Fork Gila Attacked 

The Gila Fish & Gun Club has invaded 
the area of the East Fork of the Gila 
River, in New Mexico’s Grant County, 
placing survey stakes for their planned 
road providing access to the East Fork. 
Fortunately, alert unknown citizens met 
the onslaught by pulling the stakes. Gun 
club members intend to build their own 
road through the Gila National Forest 
in an undesignated pocket surrounded 
by Wilderness. The stake pulling has 
delayed but not stopped their plans. 

Miner Wants Road in RNR 

An independent miner, Jim Collord, 
has submitted a proposal to the Payette 
National Forest to build a road into 
Idaho’s Frank Church River of No Re- 
turn Wilderness (RNR). Payette Fred- 
dies are writing an EIS evaluating the 
putrid proposal. Collord wants to build 
or reconstruct 13 miles of road, nine of 
it in Wilderness, to gain motorized ac- 
cess to his unpatented (not privately 
owned) Golden Bear claims, 46 miles 
northeast of McCall inside the Wilder- 
ness. Collord is seeking patents from 
the BLM for his claims. Should the 
Payette NF grant Collord his permit, a 
dangerous precedent would be set, as 
this" would be the first acknowledged 
road built within an established Wilder- 
ness. The 1964 Wilderness Act allows 
“reasonable access” to mining claims if 
the wilderness character of the affected 
area remains intact. Write in opposition 
to any roads or mining within the RNR 
or any Wilderness to: Earl Kimbal, 
Krassel Ranger District, POB 1026, 
McCall, ID 83638. 

MT Timber Machines Besieged 

“Vandals” caused over $12,000 of dam- 
age to logging equipment in the Jack 
Creek area near Big Sky, Montana. The 
forest defenders burned a truck with a 
skidding boom and damaged four other 
heavy machines. The equipment be- 
longs to three contractors working for 
Plum Creek Timber Company. The gas 
and wood fire burned so intensely that 
it totaled the truck and erased all tracks 
of the defenders. Environmentalists 
have long been complaining about the 
40 square miles of logging tracts owned 
by Plum Creek in the area of Jack 
Creek, in the Madison Range south of 
Spanish Peaks Primitive Area. 

Chemical Plants Emit Toxic Gas 

It is not only our waters that are be- 
fouled by chemical makers. A survey re- 
quested by Representative Henry Wax- 
man (D-CA) has found that most chem- 
ical plants routinely emit huge volumes 
of toxic materials into the air. Yet the 
EPA has set national pollution stan- 
dards for only five toxics — asbestos, 
benzene, vinyl chloride, mercury, and 
beryllium. Toxic releases are heaviest 
in Kentucky and West Virginia. 

North Pole Enveloped in Pollution 

Air pollution from Europe, the Soviet 
Union, and North America now blows 
north each winter in such great quan- 
tities that by March an area in the Arctic 
as big as North America is covered with 
smoke and haze to elevations as high as 
18,000 feet. Meteorologists fear that 
this Arctic air pollution could disrupt 
climates worldwide. So those of you 
hoping to escape foul air by moving 
north had better reconsider; even at the 
North Pole you’ll be entombed in poison 
air four months each year. 
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Victims’ Suit Backfires 

Seven chemical workers in Nitro, 
West Virginia, recently sued Monsanto 
for illnesses caused by chemical expo- 
sure. One won his suit. The others have 
lost their health, their fight, and now 
their homes. Monsanto won a judgment 
or lien against their homes for daring 
to ask damages after their health suf- 
fered from working in the poisoned en- 
vironment. Judge John Copenhaver 
ruled against the workers, and ruled 
that Monsanto was entitled to $300,000 
as reimbursement for its legal fees. If 
this suit stands, a dangerous precedent 
will be set. Chemical companies and 
other wrongdoers will be able to do any- 
thing and expect no recourse. 

Nova Scotia Doused by Bt 

Nova Scotia’s provincial government 
plans to spray 60,000 hectares (150,000 
acres; three times the area sprayed last 
year) of forest with the biological pes- 
ticide Bacillus thuringiensis kurstaki 
(BTK or Bt) to kill spruce bud worm. Bt 
is being described by the government 
— and accepted by many environmen- 
talists — as a benign alternative to 
chemical pesticides, which consists of “a 
naturally occurring bacterium.” Chemi- 
cal sprays have not been widely used in 
Nova Scotia to control budworm, but 
they have been administered heavily in 
New Brunswick for decades without 
eliminating budwonns. Nova Scotia is 
setting a trend in its adoption of Bt as 
an alternative to chemical poisons. On- 
tario and Quebec have recently chosen 
to commence use of Bt. Fortunately, not 
all ecologists are falling prey to this 
technological fix. At a meeting of the 
Pictou Municipal Council on March 3, 
1986, David Orton and other ecologists 
gave convincing testimony against Bt 
spraying. The following statements are 
taken from their testimony: 

Bt is not a “pure” biological control 
but contains various additives in its 
commercial preparations — earners, 
solvents, emulsifiers, stabilizers, etc. . 

. . Additi ves are considered trade secrets 
by the manufacturers and are not pub- 
licly revealable to those who will be 
using or receiving the Bt spray. 

Bt also kills the larvae of some other 
moths and butterflies, apart from the 
spruce budworm larvae. (There are re- 
ported to be aver 10,000 species of moths 
and butterflies in North America.) It is 
known that some of these moths and 
butterflies defoliate what are considered 
iveeds, others act as pollinators of 
plants. The claim that Bt does no harm 
to non-target organisms is false. The 
larvae of moths and butterflies are an 
important food source for some birds. 
Birds are a natural insect control and 
are the main predators of the spruce 
budworm. 

The type of forestry being promoted 
in N.S. (clearcutting, even-aged man- 
agement, aiming for plantation forests) 
facilitates and enhances the “ problem ” 
with the spruce budworm .... (C)lear 
cutting, the favored cutting method of 
the pulp and paper industry, actually 
promotes the natural regeneration of in- 
creasing areas of balsam fir, the most 
liked food for the spruce budworm. This 
holds true for Nova Scotia and across 
the country. The ecological role played 
by the spruce budworm in the past,, has 
been to kill off the mature fir-spruce 
forest and thus to regenerate new 
growth. 

For information on this problem, con- 
tact: David Orton, R.R. #3, Saltspr- 
ings, Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, BOK 1P0. 

Bt will also be sprayed extensively in 
Oregon, unless budget cuts stop the fed- 
eral funding of the Oregon Agriculture 
Department’s spray program. Its use in 
Oregon appears less ecologically dubi- 
ous than its use in Nova Scotia insofar 
as it is being used against an introduced 
species — the gypsy moth — rather 
than a natural species. Nevertheless, 
ecologists should be on guard. 


Letters 

Addresses — US representatives: US 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515; US senators: 
US Senate, Wash., DC 20510; *The 
Utah legislature approved $1.7 million 
to start paving Burr Trail. The federal 
legislature will soon hold hearings to 
debate federal funding of this boon- 
doggle. Tell Utah and federal legis- 
lators to oppose Senator Garn’s legis- 
lation to upgrade Burr Trail, and tell 
them you want the Burr Trail area 
kept wild and undeveloped. 

*BLM’s Wilderness recommend- 
ations for northwest Colorado are 
grim — one 36,000 acre area called 
Diamond Breaks near Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument to be protected; 
seven WSAs in the Little Snake area 
to be left open to land despoilers. Com- 
ments should be sent to BLM, 455 
Emerson St., Craig, CO 81625. Com- 
ments are also needed on the National 
Park Service’s proposals to “improve” 
Dinosaur National Monument by up- 
grading and expanding the Monu- 
ment’s roads and in other ways prom- 
oting increased tourism. Tell the NPS 
that you want the Monument to re- 
main wild and seldom trodden and 
that its roads should be closed, not 
expanded. Send comments to Supt. 
Joe Kennedy, NPS, Box 210, Dinosaur, 
CO 81510. 

♦The proposed Coors brewery con- 
tinues to threaten Virginia’s Shenan- 
doah National Park. Coors is now up 
for a second round of state and EPA 
permits. Please write letters strongly 
opposing the Coors brewery, and even 
more strongly opposing the accom- 
panying can manufacturing plant, to 
US Representative Jim Olin, and US 
Senators Paul Trible and John 
Warner. Tell them that the permits 
should be denied because of resultant 
pollution of the Shenandoah River 
and Chesapeake Bay, and damage to 
the Park. For more information, see 
R.F. Mueller’s article in the Litha ’84 
edition. 

*The Sierra Club has asked environ- 
mentalists to write to their senators 
urging them to support the Senate 
equivalent of H.R.4350, a bill which 
would add portions of five rivers 
(Cache La Poudre River, CO; Saline 
Bayou, LA; Black Creek, MI; North 
and South Forks of the Kern River, 
CA) to the National Wild & Scenic Riv- 
ers System. 

*Write to Superintendent, Glacier 
National Park, West Glacier, MT 
59936 in opposition to proposed de- 
velopments in undeveloped portions of 
the A/H area, near Lake McDonald. 

*Write to your senators asking 
them to cosponsor S.1368, a bill to ban 
shipment of padded-jaw or steel-jaw 
leghold traps. 

♦The 32-acre Sweeden Swamp in 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, has been 
temporarily saved by Region 1 of the 
EPA in a unique veto of the Army 
Corps of Engineers’ permit to 
Pyramid Companies to replace the 
wetland with a shopping maul. 
Pyramid, which has the support of the 
Reagan administration, is lobbying to 
overturn Region l’s recommendation. 
EPA Administrator Lee Thomas will 
soon decide the fate of Sweeden 
Swamp. Write immediately to Thomas 
(EPA, 401 M St. SW, Wash., DC 20460) 
telling him not to yield to the pressure 
of the Corps and Pyramid and to seek 
to preserve Sweeden Swamp and all 
US wetlands. 

*Ask your representative to cospon- 
sor H.R. 2952, to ban US importation 
of products made from Red, Eastern 
Gray, and Western Gray Kangaroos. 
Largely due to US consumers, Austra- 
lians plan to slaughter 2.7 million 
kangaroos this year to convert the ani- 
mals into shoe leather, pet food and 
various frivolous items. 


♦Write to Alaska’s governor William 
Sheffield (State of Alaska, Pouch A, 
Juneau, AK 99811) asking him to stop 
all killing of wolves. Last year in 
Alaska, 1029 wolves were legally kill- 
ed, mostly for “management” (to 
eliminate hunters’ competition for 
moose) or sport. 

♦Tell your legislators that funds for 
Animal Damage Control programs 
should be eliminated, whereas funds 
for enforcement of the Animal Welfare 
Act should be restored. Reagan wants 
to eliminate the Animal Welfare Act 
funds of the Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service (APHIS, an 
agency within the Agriculture Depart- 
ment), while giving ten million dol- 
lars to APHIS to kill predators. (Fed- 
eral predator slaughter has been 
shifted from the Interior Department 
to USDA.) 

♦Object to Coca Cola about their 
plastic/aluminum can, which will 
wreak havoc on can recycling efforts 
in the US. Also object to Coca Cola 
about their plans to convert Belize 
rainforest to citrus groves. Call toll 
free 1-800-GET-COKE or write: Bryon 
Dyson, Coca-Cola, PO Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, GA 30301. 

♦Ask US senators to support S.1747 
and S.1748 and US representatives to 
support companion bills H.R. 2957 
and 2958. S.1748 & H.R.2958 — the 
Biological Diversity Bills — would 
provide $10 million a year from the US 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) to protect biological diver- 
sity in developing countries. S.1747 & 
H.R.2957 — the Tropical Forest Bills 
— would prevent AID from supporting 
developments, such as roads, cattle 
ranches and dams, which destroy rain- 
forests. 

Flathead Plan Appealed 37 Times 

Flathead National Forest Supervisor 
Ed Brannon described as “discourag- 
ing” the fact that environmentalists 
have issued 37 separate appeals to the 
Flathead’s disastrous Forest Plan. (See 
Gary Steele’s article, last issue; and 
write to EF! in Tucson for a copy of 
Montana EF!’s scathing appeal.) 
Thirty-six appeals were sent to North- 
ern Region Forester James Overbay, 
and one to Forest Service Chief Max 
Peterson, who will rule on the appeals. 
Flathead Brannon commented on the 
appealing environmental groups, “I’m 
really glad sometimes that these groups 
aren’t given nuclear weapons,” 


Seabrook Monkeywrenched 

In late February, while New Hamp- 
shire’s Seabrook nuclear power plant of- 
ficials tested their emergency warning 
system, “vandals” felled two 60 foot 
poles — in Rye and Hampton — which 
held sirens which would sound in the 
event of a plant accident. Other Seab- 
rook poles elsewhere were sawed part 
way through. Plant authorities now 
plan to improve security for their siren 
network of 140 poles by sheathing them 
in metal or “spiking” them with steel; 
and are offering a $1000 reward for the 
arrest of the aggressive plant protes- 
ters. The damage to Seabrook totals 
$30,000; the new security measures for 
the poles will add thousands to the cost 
of the monkeywrenching incidents. 
Seabrook is conducting tests to satisfy 
federal requirements that it complete 
an emergency plan before receiving a 
permit to run the plant. One-third of 
the New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
communities within Seabrook’s ten mile 
radius have refused to take part in the 
tests. Seabrook bureaucrats plan to 
complete the plant late this year. 

Billboards Groups Lobby 

Despite objections throughout the 
US by numerous citizens, billboards are 
still going up faster than they are com- 
ing down. Billboard lobby groups, such 
as the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, have spent (often through 
their PACs) millions of dollars in recent 
years to block local ordinances against 
billboards and to weaken the 1965 High- 
way Beautification Act. This Act, ban- 
ning billboard construction outside com- 
mercial and industrial areas, has largely 
been ignored. Indeed, legal opposition 
to billboards — even if it succeeds in 
banning new billboards — leaves the 
existing obnoxious signs standing. 
Creativity is called for. 
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New Paper On Public Lands 

The non-profit educational corpora- 
tion Utah Public Lands Research has 
just published its first issue of an excel- 
lent new paper called On Public Lands. 
This paper will provide in-depth cover- 
age of environmental issues on public 
lands, especially those in Utah. The 
first issue featured fine articles dealing 
with the BLM’s disastrous Utah wilder- 
ness study, regulations allowing miner- 
als development on WSAs, BLM’s fail- 
ure to protect its WSAs and other key 
topics. To subscribe to On Public 
Lands, send $10 for one year (11 issues) 
to Utah Public Lands Research, POB 
510863, SLC, UT 84151-0863. Free sam- 
ple upon request. 

Permaculture Course Offered 

The Permaculture Design Course for 
people planning to work in the Third 
World, held in Washington State, June 
14-29, 1986, will cover: sustainable re- 
source use, low energy food production, 
agroforestry, fuelwood and charcoal pro- 
duction, integrated livestock systems, 
windbreaks, sociological factors; $460 
includes food, lodging, and course mat- 
erials. For info, write: PINA-Third 
World Course, 6488 Maxwelton Rd., 
Clinton, WA 98236 (206-221-3979). 

Fossey’s Work To Continue 

The gallant efforts of Dian Fossey 
— recently murdered by poachers in 
Africa — to stop poaching and save 
the Mountain Gorilla will be con- 
tinued through the Digit Fund. Con- 
tributions to save the Gorilla can be 
sent to this small non-profit organiza- 
tion: The Digit Fund, c/o Rane Ran- 
dolph CPA, POB 25, Ithaca, NY 14851. 

Conservation Award Granted 
Annually 

Nominations are open for the Celia 
Hunter Award. The Award was estab- 
lished by the Trustees of the Alaska 
Conservation Foundation in honor of 
their chairperson for the past five years. 
The purpose of the award is to encour- 
age a volunteer activist in Alaska who 
has given exemplary service to the en- 
vironmental movement by carrying on 
Celia’s tradition of sensitive and persis- 
tent environmental advocacy for pro- 
tecting Alaska. A special grant of $1000 
will be given to an Alaskan organization 
in the name of the award winner. Nomi- 
nations for the award should be sent to 
the Alaska Conservation Foundation, 
340 G St., Suite 201, Anchorage, AK 
99501; send before November 1, 1986. 
This award honors a pioneer Alaskan 
conservationist who was the principal 
organizer 25 years ago of the first grass- 
roots group in the state, The Alaska 
Conservation Society, and who has 
since that time worked faithfully in the 
movement without pause. Celia was 
President and Executive Director of 
The Wilderness Society during the time 
that Dave Foreman, Bart Koehler, Jim 
Eaton, Tim Mahoney, Debbie Sease and 
other currently prominent environmen- 
talists worked for that organization. 
Dave Foreman has called Celia Hunter, 
“the most inspiring person for whom 
I’ve ever worked, and one of America’s 
great living conservationists, along 
with Mardy Murie and Dave Brower." 




AESF Saves Asian Wildlife 
The Asian Elephant, Tiger, Asiatic 
or Biblical Lion, Snow Leopard, 
Cheetah, Indian Rhino, and many more 
species in Asia face imminent extinction 
largely due to slaughter for ivory, horns 
and skins. The Asian Elephant Survival 
Foundation is a leading group in the 
fight to save Asia’s wildlife. Members of 
AESF receive Elephant Magazine, the 
journal about nature and humanity in 
Asia. AESF writes: 

Nowhere on Earth has an animal 
played a more crucial role in civiliza- 
tion and culture as the Asian elephant. 
Mythologically the elephant underlies 
Asian life: elephants hold up the world, 
one sired the Buddha, and Ganesh is 
joyous elephant god of Wisdom and 
Knowledge among Hindus. Literally, 
the Asian elephant built civilization. 
Admired by all cultures as a gentle, 
intelligent and generous creature, the 
Asian elephant is disappearing because 
of ivory poaching and deforestation. 

The situation in Nepal is especially 
acute. Present estimates are less than 
50 elephants compared to estimates of 
several thousand sixty years ago. The 
trend throughout central and southeast 
Asia has led some experts to predict 
that the Asian elephant could be extinct 
■ in twenty-five years .... 

[T]he Russian Academy of Science 
has verified that a zoo Asian Elephant 
can say at least 80 phrases .... The 
Asian elephant is one of the biggest 
brained creatures close to dolphins, 
orcas, and humans (comparing brain 
to body weight). 

The lion of western and eastern civili- 
zations alike is not from Africa but 
Asia. The lion of Hercules, David and 
the Bible, symbol of nations from Eng- 
land and France to Iran, survives today 
in west-central India. Unlike the still 
widespread African lion, the Asian 
lives only in the Gir Forest, where it is 
endangered with less than 300 surviv- 
ing. 

Tigers live only in Asia where they 
are endangered along with the beautiful 
snow leopard, denizen of the 
Himalayas, the elegant cheetah, the pre- 
historic Indian rhino and the dhole, 
India’s wild dog made famous by Kipl- 
ing. And of course the endangered 
panda. 

To help save Asia’s wildlife and to be- 
come a member, send $25 to Asian 
Elephant Survival Foundation, Sierra 
Nevada College, 800 College Dr., In- 
cline Village, NV 89450. 

Wayne-Hoosier NF Group Forms 

Eastern ecologists concerned with 
the plight of Indiana’s Hoosier National 
Forest and Ohio’s Wayne National 
Forest (administered under one super- 
visor) have formed a group called Pro- 
tect Our Woods to seek to stop the 
Forest Service’s disastrous plans for the 
Wayne-Hoosier. The FS Wayne-Hoosier 
Plan calls for: 55 miles of Off Road Vehi- 
cle trails in “Little Africa”; clearcutting 
80% of the woods in the next 120 years, 
with clearcuts of up to 30 acres; reduc- 
tion of the oak and hickory content of 
the forest; and construction of five miles 
of road per square mile of forest. Let- 
ters of complaint should be sent to eon- 
gresspersons, Indiana’s governor, and 
especially: Harold Godlevske, Super- 
visor, Wayne-Hoosier National Forest, 
3527 Tenth St., Bedford, IN 47421; and 
Larry Hensen, Regional Forester, East- 
ern Reg., 310 W Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, WI 53203. To help Protect Our 
Woods, contact: Andy Mahler, R 3, 
Paoli, IN 47454 (812-723-2430). 


Green Letter Expands 

Green Letter, the excellent Green 
news bulletin put out by Jerry 
Gwathney and friends, has begun en- 
compassing within its pages the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence news. Now 
subscribers to Green Letter will receive 
worldwide Green news plus news from 
the US Green movement’s Committees 
of Correspondence — the regional 
Green networks which are trying to 
make Greens a force in US politics. The 
bulletin has also joined forces with the 
non-profit Tides Foundation. To obtain 
Green Letter, send a tax-deductible do- 
nation to Tides Foundation/Green Let- 
ter, POB 9242, Berkeley, CA 94709. 

Local EF! Newsletters 

At least two Earth First! local groups 
are publishing newsletters and we en- 
courage more to do so. Local EF! news- 
letters inform EF!ers of letters that 
need to be written, and they help gener- 
ate actions. Any EF! groups that begin 
publishing newsletters, please place us 
on your mailing list, so we know of your 
actions and can make note of you in 
EF!. The Bay Area EF! newsletter is 
produced largely by one of our most ac- 
tive organizers — Karen Pickett. To join 
the efforts of the Bay Area EF! and to 
obtain their newsletter, contact Karen 
at POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 (415-376- 
7329). Santa Cruz EF! publishes a news- 
letter which is well worth its $5-$20 sub- 
scription cost. To join in Santa Cruz 
EF!’s actions and to obtain their news- 
letter, write: EF!-SC, Box 651, 
Capitola, CA 95010-0651. Subscribers to 
Earth First! do not automatically re- 
ceive local EF! group newsletters in 
their area. You must directly contact 
the local group to be placed on their 
mailing list. 

The Santa Cruz EF! winter ’86 news- 
letter featured a fine article on 
’shrooms, portions of which we will here 
use (the article, not the ’shrooms): 

Recently a new phenomenon has 
made its way to Santa Cruz — wild 
mushrooms dried or fresh for a high 
price. The problem with these products 
is that the price you pay doesn’t reflect 
what the ultimate price is for these culi- 
nary delicacies. [CJollecting wild 
’shrooms has become a big business. 

There are small mushroom collectors 
and there are the big operations with 
big buses that deliver a hundred or so 
collectors to the forest for a day of col- 
lecting. The scene of these big opera- 
tions is the National Forests of the 
Pacific Coast from the Canadian border 
to Central California. Without any reg- 
ulatory machinery in place, these big 
operators have declared open season on 
mushrooms, especially Chanterelles, 
Morrels, Cepes, and other rare edible 
varieties. The Forest Service, which is 
supposed to regulate the commercial 
uses of National Forests, has turned a 
blind eye to this “industry” with no re- 
quirements, licenses, control, or study. 

Mushrooms are a fungus and repro- 
duce in two ways. Underground is the 
domain of the largest part of the whole 
fungus organism, the mycelium. Con- 
sisting of minute hair-like threads 
called hyphae, the mycelium is spread 
out like a mat in the decaying vegetable 
litter that forms on the forest floor. The 
mycelial mat grows constantly out at a 
slow rate as long as there is a layer of 
moist litter to support it. Occasionally 
a deer or other animal will spread a 
portion of the mycelial mat to a new 
area, but the main mechanism for long 
distance propagation is by means of 
spores. At certain times, especially fol- 
lowing rain, the fungus will send up 
fruiting bodies carrying the spores, the 
mushroom caps that are the object of 
the collector. It is paramount that the 
mushroom be picked before it releases 
the spores because most mushrooms 
decay rapidly after releasing the 
spores. The consequence is that the pick- 
ing of the mushroom prevents propaga- 
tion of the fungus. The second problem 
with picking the mushrooms is that to 
get to the mushmom the collector has 
to walk on the forest litter layer. The 
impact of the collector’s boots destroys 
the fine hyphae of the mycelia. This oc- 
curs at a time when the litter layer, and 
the supporting soil horizons below, are 
in their most delicate state — damp 
from the very rains that cause the fun- 
gus to fruit. There isn’t any way to pick 
the mushroom without damaging the 
mycelium. 


The only ivay to prevent losing rare 
mushroom species is to fake away the 
profit. The Forest Service can prohibit 
the collection of wild mushrooms,, but 
only by removing the incentive can the 
destruction be halted in the forest. 

Earth First! suggests that you not 
buy wild mushrooms and ask your 
grocer to not buy them from collectors 
and distributors. Write letters to the 
Forest Service and demand, that com- 
mercial collection of wild mushrooms 
be prohibited. Also, since a significant 
portion of wild mushrooms are dried 
and shipped overseas, a letter to your 
Congressperson requesting a ban on the 
export of wild mushroom pmducts is 
also a good idea. If you happen to be in 
the woods following a rain and notice a 
big bus with Northwest Wild M us- 
hrooms, Inc. or something similar 
painted on the side, I don’t ha ve tell you 
what to do to the tires and the oilfiller 
spout. (Article by Drew Truid;) 

AFRICA IN CRISIS: THE CAUSES, 
THE CURES OF ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL BANKRUPTCY; Lloyd Timber- 
lake;1986; New Society Publishers 
(4722 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, 
PA 19143); $9.95 paperback plus $1.50 
postage for first copy, .40 each addi- 
tional; 224pp. 

Lloyd Timberlake and Earthscan (In- 
ternational Institute for Environment 
and Development) have produced a sob- 
ering book titled Africa in Crisis. This 
book effectively explains the causes of 
the current famine in Africa, showing 
how ecological problems have led to the 
drought upon which the massive starva- 
tion is blamed, and led to the suffering 
in 1985 of 10 million environmental re- 
fugees. In brief, Timberlake attributes 
African starvation to the following fac- 
tors: 1. overpopulation; 2. lack of ap- 
preciation for the wisdom of the native 
peoples of Africa and their traditionally 

ecological modes of existence; 3. mis- 
directed and self-serving “aid” from de- 
veloped countries; 4. African govern- 
ments which seek to increase the wealth 
of the urban elite at the expense of the 
rural poor; 5. pressure from multi-lat- 
eral development banks and the govern- 
ments of both the undeveloped and the 
developed nations to promote produc- 
tion of export cash crops rather than 
staple foods; 6. overgrazing; 7. defores- 
tation; 8. destructive water develop- 
ment projects; 9. civil wars; and othev 
related political, social and ecological 
crises, all of which are inseparable and 
mutually reinforcing problems. Timber- 
lake makes it clear that alleviating the 
African crisis, if it can be done, wil) 
require stopping population growth, rer 
planting trees, helping native peoples 
organize themselves back into com- 
munities and cooperatives, and trusting 
these peoples’ traditional lifestyles 
while helping them adapt their lifes- 
tyles to a severely degraded environ- 
ment. 

Africa in Crisis is, unfortunately, 
written from an anthropocentric per- 
spective; but it contains warnings which 
ecologists have tended to overlook — at 
the expense of Africa’s wildlife. For in- 
stance, Timberlake warns against 
adopting the Western park tradition of 
setting aside certain areas of land to be 
used for human recreation but not sub- 
sistence. He wrote, “The result of ap- 
plying such [Western] rules to African 
parks is the bizarre situation in which 
Africans are hired, trained and armed 
to guard African parks to keep out Afri- 
can people, for the benefit of both the 
protected animals and the foreigners' 
who come to see them — and of course 
for the tourist revenue, which goes into 
government or hotel bank accounts, not 
to rural people.” Perhaps the lesson to 
be learned is not that parks are incom- 
patible with native peoples’ needs, but 
that African wildlife and wilderness can 
only be saved if human population is 
reduced, the Western concept of parks 
is adapted to the African situation, and 
native peoples are allowed to maintain 
traditional modes of subsistence or in 
some way derive material benefit from 
parks. 

In conclusion, Africa in Crisis, de- 
spite its standard anthropocentric 
flaws, is well worth reading if only to 
remind us that the destruction of Earth - 
is upon us. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 
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PRIMAL ENLIGHTENMENT 



By Tomas White & Erie Black 

People here-a-bouts have read Gary 
Snyder’s, “Smokey The Bear Sutra,” 
and things have not been the same 
since. Dark figures have been seen slip- 
ping through the forests with odd metal 
spikes and hammers performing 
strange rituals, chanting in low tones, 
“Drown Their Butts, Crush Their 
Butts, Drown Their Butts, Crush Their 
Butts.” Talk is going around about 
“sunny spots” and “pine trees,” and 
“highest perfect enlightenment,” and 
frankly some folks think it a bit strange. 
Butt not us. We have seen him and we 
know. 

He emerged from the impenetrable 
forest bearing True Knowledge, and we 
knew at once he was one reborn, One 
who IS primal enlightenment! He 
cracked a broad smile, but said not a 
word. There was no need. We looked 
at him and we saw our true selves. Over 
his earthly head he bore the (surpris- 
ingly un-ethereal) crown of true en- 
lightenment, and his heart chakra shone 
red (neck) with love for Earth, and its 
spilled blood. We followed him into the 
forest and learned strange rites — hug- 
ging trees, pulling stakes, and others 
too secret to disclose. But we do share 
a picture of the Great One so that others 
may know him as he truly is, no longer 
stripped of his bear dignity by oppres- 
sive and ignorant Cruids (who worship 
humans and sacrifice trees to false 
gods). He is no longer a Forest Service 
symbol of fire suppression, but now 
seeks only Freddie suppression. 

In our part of the Pacific Northwest 
a team of Freddies have unmercifully, 
with cruid intentions, marked beautiful, 
living trees with yellow paint, undoub- 
tedly for their future destruction by the 
teeth of a chainsaw, with a fat, tobacco 
chewing killer at the throttle. When 
dust falls on the towering trees causing 
ominous shadows, and dark silhouettes, 
the Freddies will move toward their 
crummy. They will hear a faint sound, 
slowly becoming louder as it echos 
through the trees, “Drown Their Butts, 
Crush Their Butts, Drown Their Butts, 
Crush Their Butts . . . .” 

SMOKEY THE BEAR SUTRA 

Once in the Jurassic, about 150 mil- 
lion years ago , the Great Sun Buddha 
in this comer of the Infinite Void gave 
a great Discourse to all the assembled 
elements and energies: to the standing 
beings, the walking beings, the flying 


beings, and the sitting beings — even 
grasses, to the member of thirteen bill- 
ion, each one bom from a seed, were 
assembled there: a Discourse concern- 
ing Enlightenment on the planet Earth. 

“In some future time, there will be 
a continent called America. It will have 
great centers of power called such as 
Pyramid Lake, Walden Pond, channels 
such Columbia River, Mississippi 
River, and Grand Canyon. The human 
race in that era will get into troubles 
all over its head, and practically wreck 
everything in spite of its own strong in- 
telligent Buddha-nature.” 

“The twisting strata of the great 
mountains and the pulsings of great 
volcanoes are my love burning deep in 
the earth. My obstinate compassion is 
schist and basalt and granite, to be 
mountains, to bring down the rain. In 
that future American Era I shall enter 
a new form: to cure the world of loveless 
knowledge that seeks with blind hunger; 
and mindless rage eating food that will 
not fill it.” 

And the showed himself in his true 


form ofSMOKEYTHE BEAR. A hand- 
some smokey-colored brown bear stand- 
ing on his hind legs, showing that he 
is aroused and watchful. 

Bearing in his right paw the Shovel 
that digs to the truth beneath appear- 
ances; cuts the roots of useless attach- 
ments, and flings damp sand on the 
fires of greed and war; 

His left paw in the Mudra of Com- 
radely Display — indicating that all 
creatures have the full right to live to 
their limits and that deer, rabbits, chip- 
munks, snakes, dandelions, and 
lizards all grow in the realm of the 
Dharma; 

Wearing the blue work overalls sym- 
bolic of slaves and laborers, the count- 
less men oppressed by a civilization 
that claims to save but only destroys; 

Wearing the broad-brimmed hat of 
the West, symbolic of the forces that 
guard the Wilderness, which is the Nat- 
ural State of the Dharma and the True 
Path of man on earth; all true paths 
lead through mountains — 

With a halo of smoke and flame be- 
hind, the forest fires of the kaliyuga, 


Eating 

by Art Dingle 

You may know that the automobile 
industry is the largest single manufac- 
turing and processing concern in the 
US, but did you know that the meat 
industry is a close second? American 
meat interests use over one-third of the 
Continental US for their business, and 
are rapidly spreading their destructive 
practices throughout Central and South 
America. The meat industry may be the 
single greatest enemy to ecologists, yet 
it is also probably the easiest to over- 
come. How? Change your diet. 

Before you die-hard meat-eaters 
grumble about how “everything dies to 
feed something else,” listen. I won’t talk 
about animal rights, personal health or 
international economics. But I will ask 
thgt you stop buying commercial animal 
products for the following “ecological” 
reasons: 

Domesticated Animal Production is 
Ecologically Inefficient and Destruc- 
tive 

1) Land Use: The most efficient 
known methods of human food procure- 
ment are hunting and gathering, and 
Mayan agriculture, neither of which is 
much practised today; certainly not in 
the Americas or Western Europe, 
where flesh-eating consumers have de- 
stroyed entire continents to support one 
of the most inefficient food systems 
imaginable. 

Nearly all the meat Americans eat 
was fed, when it was an animal, a diet 
of processed foods. Even “grass fed” 
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As If Nature 

beef is usually fattened for weeks or 
months (called “finishing") on grains be- 
fore slaughter. Much of this food (30 to 
80%) is usable by humans, e.g. com, 
soybeans, oats, barley. The ratio of pro- 
tein input to protein output in food ani- 
mal production varies from 4 to 1 (in 
milk and eggs) up to 25 to 1 in beef. 
Combining these figures with ones 
given above, we see a loss of humanly 
usable protein of up to 76%. 

If we cut out the “middle-man” in this 
food chain, huge areas that are now 
monocultures of grains and legumes 
could be freed for “re-naturalization.” 
Presently, over half of all our tilled and 
harvested land is used for animal feed 
crops. If this “resource” were no longer 
needed, we would find a reduction in 
needed farmlands of about 50%. That 
could mean more wetlands, hardwoods, 
and prairies. (Unless one thinks of feed- 
ing the world, but that’s a different 
myth.) I strongly support the dramatic 
EF! Wilderness proposals for the West, 
and hope for comparable proposals for 
the East. Reclamation on such a grand 
scale will certainly require the virtual 
elimination of the modem animal indus- 
try as we know it. 

Modem animal production is also 
wasteful in terms of energy consump- 
tion and return. The best animal enter- 
prise returns only about 35% of the fos- 
sil fuel energy investment in the form 
of food energy, while the poorest of the 
five major plant crops returns 328%! 
Considering all the problems associated 
with burning fossil fuels, e.g. acid rain, 
greenhouse effect; these figures speak 
for themselves. 


Mattered 

2) Land Abuse: What about range-fed 
animals? Three problems come to mind: 
removal and/or destruction of indigen- 
ous species, overgrazing, and abuse of 
water sources. Most of you know about 
these issues, so I won’t dwell on them. 
Suffice it to say that before livestock 
move in, native predators and large her- 
bivores are destroyed by settlers. Then 
cattle destroy the flora, turning prairies 
into scrub-lands and semi-arid places 
into deserts. As the land dries, deeper 
wells are dug, dams built for irrigation, 
and goats may eventually be brought in 
to finish what the cattle have left. Live- 
stock grazing is contributing to the ac- 
celerating spread of the Sahara Desert. 
The US beef industry is being blamed 
for the deforestation of Central and 
South America. In this country the tale 
is nearly as grim: from Big Bend to Bis- 
mark, Kansas City to Reno, the land 
will never be the same. 

A few years ago, I stood in west Texas 
watching tumbleweeds. The land 
seemed empty, yet a few miles away 
was one of the biggest feedlots in the 
world. Suddenly in the dry wind I heard 
the cries of wolves, buffalo, golden 
eagles, pumas, prairie dogs, burrowing 
owls, ferrets, foxes and a thousand flow- 
ers that went unnoticed (at least by the 
whites). The demise of all this can be 
directly related to cattle and sheep in- 
terests, and other animal industries. (I 
have a horrible vision of the last wild 
red wolf being shot by a goddamned 
turkey rancher.) 

Domesticated Animal Production Is A 
Major Source of Pollution 


fires caused by the stupidity of those 
who think things can be gained and lost 
whereas in truth all is contained vast 
and free in the Blue Sky and Green 
Earth of One Mind; 

Round-bellied to show his kind na- 
ture and that the great earth has food 
enough for everyone who loves her and 
trusts her; 

Trampling underfoot wasteful free- 
ways and needless suburbs; smashing 
the worms of capitalism and to- 
talitarianism; 

Indicating the Task: his followers , be- 
coming free of cars, houses, canned 
food, universities, and shoes, master 
the Three Mysteries of their own Body, 
Speech and Mind; and fearlessly chop 
down the rotten trees and prune out the 
sick limbs of this country America and 
then burn the leftover trash. 

Wrathful but Calm, Austere but 
Comic, Smokey the Bear will illumi- 
nate those who would help him but for 
those who would hinder or slander him, 
HE WILL PUT THEM OUT. 

Thus his great Mantra: Namah 
samanta vajranam channda 
maharoshana 

Sphataya hum traka ham mam 
“I DEDICATE MYSELF TO THE 
UNIVERSAL DIAMOND 

BE THIS RAGING FURY DE- 
STROYED” 

And he will protect those who love 
ivoods and rivers, Gods and animals, 
hobos and madmen, prisoners and sick 
people, musicians, playful women, and 
hopeful children; 

And if anyone is threatened by adver- 
tising, air pollution, or the police, they 
should chant SMOKEY THE BEAR’S 
WAR SPELL: 

DROWN THEIR BUTTS, 

CRUSH THEIR BUTTS, 

DROWN THEIR BUTTS, 

CRUSH THEIR BUTTS 
And SMOKEY THE BEAR will 
surely appear to put the enemy out with 
his vajra-shovel. 

Now those who recite this Sutra and 
then try to put it in practice will ac- 
cumulate merit as countless as the 
sands of Arizona and Nevada, 

Will help save the planet Earth from 
total oil slick, 

Will enter the age of harmony of man 
and nature, 

Will win the tender love and caresses 
of men, women, and beasts 
Will always have ripe blackberries to 
eat and a sunny spot 
under a pine tree to sit at, 

AND IN THE END WILL WIN 
HIGHEST PERFECT ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT 

thus have we heard. 

— Gary Snyder (1969) 

1) Animal Wastes: In the US alone, 
there are over two billion tons of animal 
wastes annually. That’s ten times the 
amount of the same product from 
human sources. Much of it is good fer- 
tilizer; unfortunately only about half of 
it is used so. The rest ends up in lakes, 
ponds, rivers, ground waters, oceans, 
i.e., the same places human wastes go, 
but generally without sewage treat- 
ment. I’d bet that one-half to two-thirds 
of fish kills in US waters are caused by 
agricultural runoff, mostly from feed- 
lots. 

2) Industrial Pollutants: The modem 
animal industries require enormous 
amounts of fossil fuels, metals, rubber, 
etc. to carry on. Tracking interests, 
farm equipment manufacturers and util- 
ity companies are greatly and some- 
times entirely dependent upon the ani- 
mal industry. 

3) Chemical Pollutants: It would take 
quite a list to enumerate the chemical 
pollutants associated with the animal 
industry. From the pesticides sprayed 
on feed crops, and the herbicides used 
to control “weeds” on range and pas- 
ture, to the feed-additives, hormones, 
antibiotics, and preservatives pumped 
into the animals, the list would be end- 
less. 

4) The least obvious pollutive aspect 
is the mental pollution resulting from 
an artificial food system that alienates 
humans from other animals by placing 
them entirely at our disposal, enslaving 
and consuming them by the billions an- 
nually. This attitude carries over to our 
relationships with all life-forms: plants, 
waters, our Mother Earth, and each 
other. 

continued on page 21 
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ROUND RIVER RENDEZI 


Let’s keep Idaho the rare gem she is 
Undiscovered in the rough 
When they try to cut arid polish her 
We’ll have to say you’ve got enough. 

-The Braun Brothers 

In what promises to be the most excit- 
ing reunion of the year, the seventh an- 
nual Round River Rendezvous is less 
than two months away! Earth Firstlers 
from around the country and beyond 
will gather in the Chailis National 
Forest in Idaho. Encircled by peaks of 
ten and eleven thousand feet, the North 
Fork of the Big Lost River should pro- 
vide a site with cold swimming holes 
and superb hiking through the red fir 
forests. 

Come and sing along with Bill Oliver 
(“Mr. Habitat” himself) or dance a little 
Idaho swing. If swimming, birding, hik- 
ing or bagging peaks aren’t too distract- 
ing, you can heighten your knowledge 
and involvement at one of the many in- 
depth workshops throughout the week. 
The amazing Sagebrush Patriot Rally 
wib be held on the 4th of July as we 
celebrate our continuing fight for free- 
dom and justice for all (people, forests, 
animals, rivers . . .). 

Of course, no fee is required for you 
to attend the Rendezvous, but it is far 
from free to pull together. Currently, 
funding for the ’86 RRR budget looks 
slim and grim, folks. The Earth First! 
Foundation will gladly accept your 
spare change, savings bonds, inherit- 
ances, etc. . . . 

As last year, people will park & camp 
scattered around. We’ll have a central 
campfire. We’ll gather briefly in the 
morning each day. Monday through 
Thursday, we’ll have scheduled work- 
shops, hikes, etc. The schedule stays 
tentative to allow for late arrivals of 
workshop leaders, for additions of other 
(new) workshops and continuation or re- 
peat of workshops due to popular de- 
mand. If you want to add a workshop/ 
event/whatever, write it in on the 
schedule posted at the Rendezvous. The 
schedule will be finalized each day be- 
fore the morning gathering, then an- 
nounced and posted. There will be some 
type of a central area for the schedule 
and other information. 

Each morning, immediately following 
the gathering at the fire circle, parents 
and children desiring childcare for all or 
part of the day will meet to exchange 
information, say howdy, choose workers 
and other important essentials. 

There will be campfires every night, 
probably with a “featured’ singer, then 
with the usual jams, singalongs, etc. 
Tuesday night we’ll have a barbeque. 
Bring your own meat and a dish to pot- 
luck. Friday is the Sagebrush Patriots 
Rally with speakers, musicians, poets; 
essentially the only performer/audienee 
event of the Rendezvous. Saturday and 
Sunday are' more or less reserved for 
workshops that are outgrowths of the 
prior several days, in other words, 
whatever people want to do. There’ll be 
a library with information on natural 
history, md services in the nearby 
towns. li you have car trouble on the 
way, don't give up. Make a sign that 
says RRR and try hitchhiking. It 
worked last year. 

There is a variety of information read- 
ily available about this part of Idaho. 
Here’s a couple of suggestions: 

Forest Service map: East Half, Chai- 
lis National Forest; from Chailis N. F., 
USFS, Chailis, ID 83226, or the Fred- 
die office in Ketchum, $1.00 

Bird List, Mammal list, etc. also avail- 
able from above addresses. Ask for in- 
formation pertaining to either Chailis 
Forest or Sawtooth region. 

Sawtooth Tales, by Dick d’Easum 

History of Sun Valley Both available 
locally 

Topo maps: Meridian Peak - RRR site 

Others that are adjacent: North Fork 
Big Lost River; Herd Peak; Herd Lake; 
Bowery Peak; Bowery Creek; Ryan 
Peak 



What you can do to help: 

Offer your services to the ride coor- 
dinator in your bioregion. 

If you’ve got some space in your car 
for the last hundred miles or so, offer 
to pick up people at nearby airports 
(Denver, Salt Lake City, Boise, Idaho 
Falls) 

If you’re bringing kids, let Michelle 
Miller know. 

On your way to the RRR, pick up 
hitchhikers with an RRR sign. 

At the RRR, volunteer on one of the 
many “committees.” 

Pick up firewood on the way to the 
site. 


Definitely Bring: 

This page (there will be no additional 
flyer sent out) 

Camping gear for a week 
Clothes for warm, sunny weather 
Clothes for cold, wet or dry weather 
This high country has a. reputation 
for low tempetures, tall stories, and 
dramatic incidents. It was on a remote 
fork of Lost R iver tha t a rainbow trout 
wearing earmujfs was caught on the 
Fourth of July. Temperature range: 
could be sunny and 80 degrees all week, 
could snow on us ( unlikely but has hap- 
pened), could rain. Remember the high 
elevation and the northern latitude. 
Water jugs (no potable water at site) 
Food and cooking gear — we’ll again 
have the communal campfires, not indi- 
vidual ones 

Something for the Bar-B-Q Tuesday 
night — your own meat (or whatever) 
and an item for the potluck 
High spirits 

Bring if you can or want to: 

Firewood (pick it up on the way in) 
bicycles (dirt roads near RRR) 

Tarps — in case of rain so the work- 
shops, etc. can go on. 

Movie projector 


Since the RRR budget is so slim, our 
future EF!ers are in dire need of a few 
items. Please bring any of these (or any- 
thing else you can think of) to donate or 
lend to the Rendezvous childcare: old 
funky canvas tents; tarps; ropes(for 
swings); rolls of newsprint; books; cos- 
tumes; musical instruments; scissors; 
paint, paintbrushes; any art items; 
yarn, tape, glue; any other junk and 
doodahs . . . 

You need not be a parent to contrib- 
ute! 

Please leave the yappers, howlers or 
other assorted beasties at home (or be 
prepared to restrain them). This is not 
in reference to childcare! 

All of us traveling to the Rendezvous 
will have quite a positive impact on the 
local economy. Let’s exercise some of 
our economic muscle. As you travel 
through Idaho and spend money at vari- 
ous places, tell them you’re environmen- 
talists. Why don’t we reward those 
businesses that have helped us in our 
battles? 

Places in Ketchum to patronize be- 
cause of their support of local environ- 
mentalists: 

Gerry’s Mini-Mart (also has cheapest 
gas in town) (Warm Springs & 10th) 
Coffee Grinder (4th & Leadville) 
Louie’s (331 Leadville) 

Backwoods (outdoor gear) 

Silver Creek Outfitters (outdoor gear) 
Photographies (film) 

Sun Inn (motel) 

Do not patronize: 

Snug (outdoor gear) 

Wood River Motel 
Sun Valley Co. (gas & all) 
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Come to the Round River Rendez- 
vous and bring your vision of an Earth 
honored and revered rather than 
poisoned and mutilated. Bring your 
ideas and dreams, your passion and 
your anger and put them to constructive 
use. A question was put out by Dave 
Foreman at one of the workshops last 
year asking how Earth Firstlers view 
the movement. Are we a tribe that 
gathers once a year for rituals and bond- 
ing, or are we like seeds, widely dis- 
persed to grow and flourish? Certainly, 
the Rendezvous personifies both of 
these: We renew acquaintances, culti- 
vate bonds of friendship, and usually 
indulge in a sacred beer ritual or two. 
The Montana camp impressed us (I 
won’t say how!) with their spirited 
chanting last July. We are also seedlike 
— as the knowledge and inspiration we 
gain comes home with us and spreads 
out like so many blackberry bushes 
along a creek. Each person that attends 
the Rendezvous is truly a leader in the 
movement, a warrior in the fight to pro- 
tect our Mama. 

Join us among the red fir and white 
pine when we gather this July. See you 
at the Rendezvous! 


SCHEDULE OF EVI 

Monday, June 30 

Hikes 

Natural History Hike 
EF! Foundation 

Tuesday, July 1 

Non-Violent Direct Action 
Media 

Guerrilla Theater 

Clean Air/ Acid Rain 

Forest Planning/Forest Service 

Natural History Hike 

Over-Population 

Bioregionalism 

Tree Climbing 

Barbeque ( bring your own meat and a 
potluck dish) 

Wednesday, July 2 
Local Group Organization 
Local Group Caucus 
Regional Group Caucus 
EF! Foundation 
Fundraising 
Natural History Hike 
Paper Monkeywrenching 
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CARPOOL COORDINATORS 


ALASKA 


IOWA 




Mavis Muller 
Box 2607 
Homer, AK 99603 
907-235-5345 


Jennifer Baum-Noah 
1003 Arlington Ave. #1 
Davenport, IA 52803 
319-322-0541 
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ARIZONA 
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Helen Wilson 
Rt.14, Box 488H 
Tucson, AZ 85743 
602-744-3215 


Charlotte Neyland 
613 Elm 

Coffeyville, KS 67337 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Greylock 

c/o Patti’s Hair Port 
614 Tyler St. 
Pittsfield, MA 01201 


Grisle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


CALIFORNIA 


MISSOURI 


Michelle Miller 
Box 38A, Cohasset Stage 
Chico, CA 95926 
916-345-4746 


Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65805 
417-882-2947 
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Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
209-372-4441 


MONTANA 


THS 09V\Uf 

* N II IPvPV 


Gary Steele 

Rt.l, Box 44 K 

St. Ignatius, MT 59865 

406-745-3212 


Jeff Hoffman 
2128-A Woolsey 
Berkeley, CA 94705 
415-549-9534 


NEW MEXICO 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cnices, NM 88005 
505-526-9380 


San Diego: 
Pam Hillock 
(619)457-2458 
Van Clothier 
(619)481-6784 
Claude Mathis 
(619)942-8069 


HVNPMArt 


NEW YORK 
G. Mark Bromley 
e/o Manitoga 

Hudson River Nature Center 
Garrison, NY 10524 


COLORADO 




Luke & Kathy 
Box 241 

Boulder, CO 80306 

303-449-4048 

(school bus for 20-30!) 


WASHINGTON 


KeTCHUM IBAHO 


Terry Graves 
POB 704 

Spokane, WA 99210-0704 


■~Xo "TaUH FtALU£ lCVH-k? 


Wolf Needs Riders! 

Our art hero, Lone Wolf Circles, 
needs riders to accompany him to the' 
86 RRR in Idaho. He’ll be leaving from 
southern Colorado in late June and has 
room for three passengers. Contact 
Lone Wolf Circles, Box 711, Duration 
Ranch, Reserve, NM 87830 


)F EVENTS 


George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 


tentative and sure to change 

Thursday, July 3 

Deep Ecology 

Redneck Women’s Caucus 

Natural History Hike 

Environmental Eurythmics 

Costume Making 

Grazing 

Grizzlies 

Old Growth Protection 

Wild Rivers 

Utah BLM Wilderness 


Or contact your local EF! group or con 
tact. 


Sierra Nevada College would like to 
announce that college credit will be 
available for attendence at the Round 
River Rendezvous ’86. 
Instructor, Rick Foster, MEd, Chair- 
man of the Dept. Science, Director of 
Environmental Sciences will be in at- 
tendence. 

Units to include: 

Environmental Science (ENS) 351 
Critical Analysis of Env. Issues 3 sem. 
credits 

Environmental Science (ENS) 255 
Landscape and Wilderness Studies of 
West (Idaho) 3 sem. credits 
Tuition: $135.00 per class 
Sierra Nevada College is accredited, 
for further information write: Sierra 
Nevada College, Rick Foster, Ch. 
Science Dept., P.O.Box 4269, Incline 
Village, NV 89450-4269, 702-831-1314, 
916-581-7766 


Friday, 4th of July 
SAGEBRUSH PATRIOT’S RALLY 
Dave Foreman 
Marcy Willow 
Ned Fritz 
Stephanie Mills 
Jasper Carlton 
Jeri McAndrews 
Lone Wolf Circles 
Art Goodtimes 
Bill Oliver 
Johnny Sagebrush 
Glenn Waldeck 
Cecelia Ostrow 
Greg Keeler 
Jonathan Richmond 
Jim Stoltz 

Wobbly Bob Phillips 

We are not advertising any expected 
celebrities 


Getting acquainted at ’85 RRR. Photo by Ed Burger. 


CHILDCARE REGISTRATION 


Yes, I am planning to bring my children to the ’86 RRR 


Date arriving? 


# of children 


Parents area of interest in helping with 


Saturday, July 5 
Environmental Eurythmics 
Natural History Hike 
Deep Ecology' 

Round River Rendezvous ’87 
More workshops as arranged 


the children 

Your ideas for activities 


J include your name and address, do I 
j need to contact you? 


Sunday, July 6 

More workshops as arranged 


j Anything else I should know? 


j Thanks for .your help, Michele, Box 38A Cohasset Stage, Chico, CA 95926, 916- 345-4746 
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View from the 
Outhouse 

Suggestions for 
Possible Regression 

by Robert Streeter 

Everyone in the Deep Ecology/Earth 
First! tribe has encountered the follow- 
ing scenario: You’re sitting around a 
campfire or in someone’s living room 
talking about environmental issues. 
After much discussion, someone who 
desires more involvement asks, “How 
can I help?” Is it enough to loan them 
your copy of The Monkey Wrench Gang, 
suggest letters to write, involve them 
in demonstrations and give addresses 
of environmental groups? Hardly. The 
threats to wilderness, and indeed, to 
the very existence of life on Earth have 
reached a crisis level that demands a 
more encompassing response. The pro- 
found connections between our daily 
lifestyles and their deadly environmen- 
tal consequences must be made, and the 
tough, long term solutions suggested. 
It is not enough to send twenty bucks 
or two thousand bucks to an environ- 
mental group and go about a middle- 
class lifestyle. It may ease the con- 
science, but the net effect on the planet 
remains negative. 

I’m not demeaning even the smallest 
efforts to heal the environment, but if 
we hope to actually reverse the destruc- 
tion of the planet, each of us needs to 
take a hard look at our lifestyles. Nearly 
every threat to the environment, includ- 
ing nuclear war, can be traced to the 
“high” standard of living of the consum- 
ing masses in all industrialized nations. 
Until we regress in our daily activities 
to an ecologically responsible level, all 
the laws, letter writing, donations, 
demonstrations, monkeywrenching, 
etc., will only slightly delay the biotic 
collapse of our planet. The same old bat- 
tles will be fought with predictably de- 
vastating results. The root cause of acid 
rain or nuclear weapons, clearcuts or 
hydroelectric dams, is not an elite few, 
but rather, the masses who pay for the 
finished products. As long as we, the 
people, continue supplying the 
economic incentives for these products, 
the atrocities will continue. 

The following suggestions are offered 
to those who ask (and those who don’t), 
“How can I help?” They are just a few 
methods for reducing our participation 
in the military-industrial complex, and 
they can be thought of as acts of environ- 
mental advocacy equally as important 
as letter writing, civil disobedience, 
etc.; perhaps more important. The key 
is embracing the desperately needed 
lifestyle changes and accommodating as 
many other tactics as possible, with the 
goal of ending our own involvement in 
the problem. 

- Stop paying war taxes. Resist all or 
a portion of your federal income tax. 
Income tax began in the US in an effort 
to pay for World War I. There was little 
compliance at first, but as the power of 
the IRS grew along with the military 
budget, non-compliance became (and 
still is) anathema for most. Income tax 
remains a means for financing past, 
present, and future US wars, with ap- 
proximately 60% going for military pur- 
poses. Paying federal income tax is a 
direct wav in which you support war 
and the preparations for war. Wilder- 
ness and war don’t mix well, particu- 
larly nuclear war for which taxpayers 
are now preparing us. There are many 
imaginative methods of protesting, in- 
cluding rather safe (for the taxpayer) 
and annoying (for the IRS) methods for 
the beginning tax resister. Write: 
Con$cience and Military Tax Campaign 
- US, 44 Belhaven Rd., Bellport, NY 
11713. 

- Reduce your use of banks (“temples 
of property”). Banks play a vital role in 
facilitating our “unlimited growth” 
economy. Keep a minimum balance for 
check cashing privileges, but otherwise 
don’t let them use your money, and don’t 
use theirs. Staying out of the money 
economy as much as possible will help 
guide us into a steady-state economy. 
Bartering avoids the exchange of cash 
and is open to more people than you 
might think. Make a proposal. Use your 
imagination. The less money we earn 
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and use each year, the better off we and 
our planet will be. 

- Begin reducing your dependence on 
electricity (and other utilities), with the 
final objective of unhooking totally. Our 
species has been around for eons, and 
amazingly, in the span of a few decades, 
electricity has come to be considered a 
necessity for survival! Ask the acidified 
ecosystems of the Northeast, or Glen 
Canyon, or Black Mesa if they feel elec- 
tricity is needed for their survival. Life 
without it nurtures a heightened aware- 
ness of self, family, and the surrounding 
environment, breathing life back into 
all three while making life more real 
and deeply satisfying. Explore alterna- 
tive forms of energy as only a stepping- 
stone to unhooking from the major 
utilities, since most alternatives (like 
photovoltaics) are still based on non-re- 
newable resources. The ticket is discov- 
ering the intrinsic beauty in doing with- 
out, and repairing the Earth/human 
bond. 

- Stop patronizing large supermar- 
kets, which typically sell only the 
poisoned food of industrialized farming 
and show no regard for an organic, bio- 
regional approach to food production. 
Find a local food cooperative where or- 
ganic, local food can be bought in bulk, 
or form a buying club with friends if 
there’s no established cooperative 
(That’s how most cooperatives begin.) 
Consider the how and where of what 
you eat; e.g., should Americans be eat- 
ing bananas? Hell no! 

- Don’t participate in “the mailing of 
America.” Stay away from those farm- 
land fouling, wetland wasting empires 
(and national chains of any type, like 
fast food) which are destroying the more 
ecologically sound, locally based busi- 
ness communities, and the character of 
once rural landscapes. 

- Recycle newspaper (stop buying 
those monstrous Sunday papers), glass, 
ferrous metals, aluminum, motor oil, 
plastic (boycott this ubiquitous plague), 
and anything else with a market. Say 
no to unnecessary bags when buying 
something. You’ll get a kick out of the 
check-out person’s perplexed response, 
and have an opportunity to enlighten 
them with this: Recycling a ton of paper 
saves 17 trees and from 70 to 100 gallons 
of gasoline. Start a compost pile for food 
and organic wastes. Even if you don’t 
use the compost, it’s better than taking 
up the limited space of landfills. 

The list is endless. My point is to en- 
gage people in conversations which 
demonstrate the connections between 
lifestyles and the environmental threats 
they pose, to wilderness and otherwise, 
and then suggest changes at the source 
of most threats (our lifesyles) as well as 
the letter writing, direct action, etc. 
Discussing lifestyles is a sensitive sub- 
ject, but it can have a positive response 
if done in a caring, supportive manner; 
there is no room for arrogance or self- 
righteousness. 

Getting out of this mess will take gen- 
erations, one step at a time, the same 
way we got into it. Hopefully children 
raised without electricity will carry on 
that practice with their own children, 
and regress in other ways from the con- 
suming, industrial lifestyles of their an- 
cestors. Meanwhile, career conser- 
vationists whose effectiveness depends 
on gas, electricity, and other bad habits, 
should continue. They are buying us 
precious time. But a significant number 
of people must take steps in demonstra- 
ting a sustainable lifestyle based on re- 
newable resources. Regaining our vis- 
ion of a homesteading, self-reliant ethic 
will eliminate the centralized, 
specialized, military-industrialized soci- 
ety that so threatens our planet, and 
will finally return us home. 



THE 

GRIZZLY 

DEN 

by Howie Wolke 


The Education of Young Ranger Smith 
(or, How the Forest Service Works) 


An old drinking buddy who currently 
works for the Boondoggle National 
Forest told me of a recent staff meeting, 
which included the Forest Supervisor: 

Supervisor: Well, gentlemen, the 
Holier Than Thou Church of Reverend 
Sum Dum Goon has applied for a special 
use permit on our forest. They want to 
build a crematorium so they can burn 
babies of inferior races. They want to 
build the crematorium and associated 
powerplant in the Foolish Freddie Road- 
less Area. The plan could be controver- 
sial. I’d like your input. 

Planner: We can mitigate! 

Biologist: Well have to map all the 
migratory routes and calving areas for 
elk and moose. Perhaps a seasonal clo- 
sure of some kind. 

Timber Beast: The new road will help 
us access some nearby commercial 
timber which is decadent and overma- 
ture. 

Soil Scientist: The proposed site looks 
to be on a slump prone slope, but 
perhaps if we move it to the other side 
of Goosestep Creek we could avoid 
major problems. 

Public Relations Specialist: I’ve got 
it! We won’t let them bum babies on the 
Sabbath! 

Young Smith: Wait a minute! This is 
disgusting! My God, didn’t you hear 
what Supervisor Clone just said? They 
want to bum babies alive in order to 
generate power! It’s immoral! 

Supervisor: Well, our country does 
need the energy. 

Recreation Specialist: You know, 
Smith, immorality is in the eye of the 
beholder. For example, some of those 
crazed environmentalists think our an- 
nual dirtbike race across critical Grizzly 
habitat is immoral. But it isn’t. It’s mul- 
tiple use. 

Young Smith: Yeah, but .... 

Planner: We’ll send the interdiscipli- 
nary team into the field tomorrow. That 
way, we can begin to work on the EA. 
Let’s get the paper in motion! 

Young Smith: I protest! Listen, 
you’ve got to ... . 

Supervisor: Son, I know you’re new 
in the agency, but if you want to have a 
successful career you’d better learn to 


be a team player. Don’t rock the boat. 

Planner: Look, it’s our job to provide 
a wide range of multiple use benefits 
for the American public. Name an activ- 
ity and I guarantee you that somebody 
isn’t going to like it. We always get 
caught in the middle. Reverend Goon 
will be unhappy about some of the miti- 
gation measures and the Sahara Club 
will moan about the loss of another road- 
less area. Both sides will be mad at us, 
and that is how you know that we’re 
doing our job. 

Young Smith: Yeah, but .... 

Timber Beast: Sure. Look, we have 
clearcutting, stripmining, roadbuild- 
ing, ski resort development, oil rigs, 
dirt bike races, four-wheeling, 
thousands of cattle, dams, water diver- 
sions, and various other activities which 
kill, maim, damage, or destroy part of 
the natural environment. That’s multi- 
ple use, and without it we’d all be out 
of work. Hell, we even have Wilderness 
Management. 

Young Smith: I know all that. I 
learned it in Forestry School. But don’t 
ya think .... 

Planner: Be a team player, Smith. 

Supervisor: We can expect some op- 
position from the human rights groups 
and the goddamned environmentalists. 

Timber Beast: Dingbats! 

Supervisor: Let’s do this one strictly 
by the book. 

Planner: We can have the EA out by 
the first of March, followed by the public 
review period prior to the signing of the 
decision notice on April 1. If the Sahara 
Club doesn’t appeal the decision by 
April 30, or even if they do and the Re- 
gional Forester doesn’t grant them a 
stay, I don’t see why we couldn’t have 
babies burning by mid summer. The 
road engineers can begin their survey 
tomorrow. 

Supervisor: Then we’re all in agree- 
ment? 

Young Smith: Well, if you’re abso- 
lutely certain about the mitigation. 

Planner: We can mitigate ANY- 
THING! 

Supervisor: Then it’s settled. We’ll be 
the first Forest to have a baby burning 
power plant. What an opportunity! 
Good day, gentlemen. 


An Immodest Proposal 


By John Seed 


Proposal from the Rainforest In- 
formation Centre to the Pacific 
Regional Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace Committee, 
Bangkok, August 1985: 

There are thousands of groups around 
the world working in the cause of peace 
for human beings. This leaves a niche 
waiting to be filled — a group is needed 
to sue for peace on behalf of the other 
ten to fifty million species with whom 
we share Earth, and it is with this in 
mind that we address this meeting. 

While we too sincerely wish for peace 
for humans, we recognize that the many 
groups strugglingfor peace may not suc- 
ceed. The myriad species are non-com- 
batants in our ancient human quarrels. 
On their behalf we make the following 
proposal: 

We propose the careful and systema- 
tic substitution of species-specific 
weapons for our present arsenals of 
broad spectrum weapons such as nu- 
clear bombs and indiscriminate chemi- 
cal agents. If they were ever used, these 
precision weapons would only knock out 
one species, leaving the rest of the bios- 
phere intact. 


We could carefully substitute these 
fine-tuned biological weapons for our in- 
discriminate weapons in such a fashion 
that we never for a moment surrender 
our ability to kill every human being 
on the planet 4000 times over — that 
is, the security of having a balance of 
power between the superpowers would 
not be threatened by such a move. 
Biological weapons would be cheaper 
than our present nuclear arsenals, and 
suitable bacteria and viruses have al- 
ready been developed. All that would 
be required is a crash program to mass 
produce them followed by a careful, step 
by step substitution. 

Then, if by chance all of our efforts 
at peace were to fail and the button did 
get pressed, at least we would go to 
extinction knowing that a green and liv- 
ing planet was left behind, a planet that 
could certainly once again throw out 
something as complex as human beings 
in the blink of a few million years. We 
feel that the compassion demonstrated 
by so aiming our weapons would defi- 
nitely be salutary for humans, and in- 
deed would decrease the likelihood of 
the button ever being pushed. 

John Seed is our Australian correspon- 
dent and one of our foremost experts 
on rainforests. 




Animal Rights Vs. The Wilderness 


by Karen DeBraal 

“Her-e Ethel! Suuuiii! Here she 
comes!” squealed the pig researcher. 
And sure enough, crashing through the 
chaparral of Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment, trotted Ethel, an inquisitive feral 
pig who decided that some people were 
A.O.K. — for a tummy scratch anyhow. 
Ethel was a juvenile pig who made 
friends with two pyschology resear- 
chers studying the behavior of feral 
pigs. Since I was working at Pinnacles, 
I assisted them with their research. 
With the help of Ethel (who began 
bringing her buddies on her friendship 
forays), the researchers managed to 
habituate 15 juvenile pigs to human re- 
search activities. These pigs were as lov- 
able and intelligent as any dog. 

Unfortunately, feral pigs wreak havoc 
on wilderness. Their destrictive ac- 
tivities are well documented at Volcanos 
National Park in Hawaii, in the Smokey 
Mountains of Tennessee; in Marin 
County of California, at Pinnacles and 
in Australia. Adaptable and hearty, 
feral pigs breed prodigiously and the 
multiplicity of swiney snouts rototilling 
through fragile soils and delicate plants 
upsets the ecological balance of our Na- 
tional Parks. The pigs hog food right- 
fully belonging to native species and 
they also muck up waterholes, making 
the water unfit for native animals. 

This same situation — a fascinating 
non-native animal destroying an ecosys- 
tem — is seen with wild burros, goats, 
and other introduced species. The ques- 
tion is, what do humans do to rectify 
the sorry situation they began? Do bur- 
ros, pigs and goats possess rights? Can 
wilderness and non-native species both 
be saved? Do ecosystems possess more 
rights than a pig? 

The usual route for management 
agencies to take is to kill the offending 
animals — it is the cheapest and quic- 
kest way to end the problem. The rights 
of the offending animals aren’t consi- 
dered; the ecosystem simply comes 
first. Animal rights advocates disagree 
with this school of thought. They pour 
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Karen DeBraal and friends. 

money into “Adopt-a-Burro” type pro- 
grams. These programs are costly, in- 
volve long periods of time, and don’t 
make a lasting dent in the non-native 
populations. And sometimes they don’t 
work to the animals’ benefit either — 
in one situation, goats were moved off 
an island and they all took ill and died. 
Theoretically, if live- trapping, adoption 
programs were successful management 
agencies couldn’t reasonably be against 
them. 

However, might not all the money 
poured into saving a goat be used more 
wisely if it were channeled into saving 
a rare or endangered species? Perhaps 
if our society possessed different 
priorities, the issue of money and how 
to spend it would be moot. Money would 
abound for wilderness ecosystems and 
feral species. 

The situation, as it now stands, usu- 
ally pits conservationists against animal 
rights advocates. One might think that 
a wilderness advocate — someone de- 


Civilization Act 


by George Wuerthner 

Our present methods for protecting 
wild lands are missing the entire con- 
cept of wilderness, that is to be un- 
bounded, free and somewhat unknown. 
When we place a name on a wild, road- 
less area and define it with boundaries 
we have already taken away from its 
wild nature. Also in managing ” wilder- 
ness” we tend to think in terms of our 
civilized, structured minds even though 
dealing with something that is unstruc- 
tured in the formal sense. 

I offer this alternative approach to 
wild land protection: the creation of 
“Civilization Areas” rather than Wilder- 
ness Areas. We ought to have a Bitter- 
root Valley Civilization Area instead of 
a Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness. Using 
the tools and structures of civilization 
we can define the limits of humanity’s 
growth, the boundaries of its use areas. 
Then, by default, the remainder of the 
land automatically becomes wilderness. 

Instead of surrounding our wilder- 
ness by civilization, let us surround our 
civilization with wilderness. It is a dif- 
ferent way of perceiving the world and 
might even change our relationship with 
it. So I have written a Civilization Act 
to replace the presently used Wilder- 
ness Act. 

We can preserve wildlands and pro- 
vide for development by the resource 
exploitation interests with the creation 
of “Civilization Areas.” Their establish- 
ment is a practical solution to the wil- 
derness “problem.” Civilization, unlike 
wilderness, depends upon definite 
boundaries and operates on timetables, 
permits and the regulations of ac- 
tivities. Humans do not create wild land 
with a survey line, any more than they 
create a blue sky with a weather report. 
They can only recognize and validate 
the existence of wilderness. We fail in 
our manipulation of natural systems be- 
cause the linear principles of civilization 
govern our relationships with wild 


things. Instead of delineating where 
wilderness is allowed to exist, it would 
better serve Earth if we protected the 
civilized areas of the US by defining 
and limiting the places where the works 
of humans are substantial and unnatural 
conditions prevail. The creation of 
“Civilization Areas” would benefit pres- 
ent and future generations as tangible 
examples of unstable ecosystems. 

I must stress the importance of swift 
action with regards to the formal estab- 
lishment of definite boundaries of all 
civilized lands before we lose our monu- 
ments of civilization to the grizzly bear, 
wolf and the untamed forces of nature. 
With this in mind I submit the “Civiliza- 
tion Act” for the consideration of the 
American People and the US Congress 
in hopes that it is quickly accepted as 
an equitable solution to the deposition 
of public lands. 


voted to saving things — would feel that 
non-native animals have rights too. In 
fact, many conservationists, like Ray 
Dasmann, do feel this way but try to 
stay away from these explosive issues. 
The majority will say that the ecosys- 
tem is most precious and must be pro- 
tected, regardless of the rights of a few 
goats. This attitude can be noted by 
looking at environmental organizations 
— very few cross over into animal rights 
. . . the issues are too explosive, too 
emotional. The question of the rights of 
feral species is not mentioned in en- 
vironmental journals. Some environ- 
mental organizations of a radical bent 
attempt to cross the line between the 
two camps — Defenders of Wildlife 
wants to ban leg-hold traps and let wild 
horses roam the plains of America. 
Earth First! discusses both sides of the 
animal rights issue. Greenpeace appro- 
aches the issue from the perspective 
that wild animals shouldn’t be clubbed 
to death or slaughtered for our dubious 
benefit. The stance taken by these 

for the use and enjoyment of the people 
in such manner as will leave them im- 
paired for future use and enjoyment as 
civilization; and no federal lands shall 
be designated as civilization areas ex- 
cept as provided for in this act or by 
subsequent Act. 

(b) The inclusion of an area in the 
Civilization Preservation System not- 
withstanding, the area shall continue 
to be managed by the Department and 
agency having jurisdiction thereover 
immediately before its inclusion in the 
System unless otherwise provided by 
Act of Congress. No appropriation shall 
be available for the payment of expenses 
or salaries for the administration of the 
Preservation System as a separate unit 
nor shall any appropriation be avail- 
able for additional personnel stated as 
being required solely because they are 
administering areas included with the 
Preservation System. 


THE CIVILIZATION ACT 

To establish a Civilization Preserva- 
tion System for the permanent good of 
the whole people, and for other pur- 
poses. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

Section 1 This act may be cited as the 
“Civilization Act.” 

Civilization System Established State- 
ment of Policy 

Section 2 (a) In order to assure that 
an increasing population of wildlife, ac- 
companied by expanding wilderness 
areas and growing nonmechanization , 
does not occupy all areas designated for 
protection in their unnatural condi- 
tion, it is hereby declared to be the pol- 
icy of Congress to secure for the Amer- 
ican people of present and future gener- 
ations the benefits of an enduring re- 
source of civilization. For this purpose 
there is hereby established a Civiliza- 
tion Preservation System to be com- 
posed of federally oumed areas desig- 
nated by Congress as “civilization 
areas, ” and these shall be administered 


Definition of Civilization 

(c) A civilization, in contrast to those 
areas where man and his own works do 
not dominate the landscape, is hereby 
recognized as an area where the earth 
and its community of life are tram- 
meled by man, and where man himself 
is a resident who remains. An area of 
civilization is further defined to mean 
in this act an area of developed Federal 
land retaining its civilized character 
and influence, with permanent im- 
provements or human habitation, 
which is protected and managed so as 
to preserve its unnatural conditions 
and which, (1) generally appears to 
have been affected primarily by the 
forces of man, with the imprint of na- 
ture's work substantially unnoticeable; 
(2) has few opportunities for solitude or 
a primitive and unconfined type of rec- 
reation; (3) has at least five thousand 
acres of land or is of sufficient size as 
to make practicable its preservation 
and use in an impaired condition; and 
(i) may also contain social, structural 
or other features of scientific, educa- 
tional, nonscenic, or historical value. 

George Wuerthner writes regularly 

for Earth First. 


groups often procures them the label of 
“emotional.” 

The issue of emotionalism is addres- 
sed by Marti Kheel, in her book, The 
Liberation of Nature — A Circular Af- 
fair. Kheel believes that all animals are 
equal, whether they are cows or rare 
species, and states that a lack of 
emotionalism in viewing their rights is 
typical of hierarchical thinking. She 
says that if reason and emotion were 
united, sensibility would result. Keep- 
ing her philosophy in mind with regards 
to to the feral animal problem, 
ecologists are thinking along hierarchi- 
cal lines, when they automatically say, 
“Shoot 'em,” as an answer to the prob- 
lem. If they began to think along less 
hierarchical lines, by looking at ecosys- 
tems and feral animals equally, they 
would rearrange their methods of prob- 
lem solving. 

Animal rights advocates are willing 
to do this. According to Dasmann, 
people are willing to spend vast 
amounts of money on saving feral 
species, evidence being the “Adopt-a- 
Burro” program. If these soils of pro- 
grams could be truly effective, this 
issue might be resolved with a minimum 
of fuss. Rut the programs would have 
to grow enoimously, as efforts to save, 
feral animals would require tremendous 
resources. 

This issue, now beginning to be dis- 
cussed by some environmentalists, has 
yet to specifically addressed by the 
large environmental organizations. 
While it is easy, from an ecological 
standpoint, to say that ecosystems must 
be preserved at all costs, the rights of 
the feral animals shouldn't be brushed 
aside any longer. These creatures hold 
rights too — and it isn’t their fault that 
they ended up in their current position. 
People ought to consider this when they 
begin to look for remedies to the situa- 
tion. Solutions do exist, if people rear- 
range their priorities and begin to solve 
problems in non-hierarchical ways. 

Karen DeBraal, a California EF.'er, 
in this article followed up her previous 
article on the damage to Pinnacles by 
pigs. Additional thoughtful short es- 
says on this thorny problem will be con- 
sidered for publication . 
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EATING (Cont) 

I don’t believe our present situation 
(on the brink of rapid ecological, or im- 
mediate nuclear, disaster) will improve 
through a dramatic social or political 
event. The future is ensured only by 
those persons willing to make that indi- 
vidual revolution (to paraphrase Frost) 
and live as if the future were already 
here. This cannot be pursued recklessly, 
as Earth couldn’t handle (?) everyone 
running out to become hunters and 
gatherers, yet. But, right now, you can 
stop a destructive worldwide industry 
simply by refusing to buy its unneces- 
sary product. Massive boycotts could be 
the biggest monkeywrench of all. No 
compromise! 

Art Dingle is an Oregon activist who 
believes in the superiority of a hunting 
and gathering existence and claims 
that our most vital relationship to Gaia 
is through food. 

Ed. note: Since Art didn’t suggest any 
alternatives to commercial meat con- 
sumption for those who don’t want to 
eschew all meat-eating, we have a few: 

1. Buy direct from small organic farms. 

2. If you hunt, hunt “pest” species such 
as feral pigs, starlings, Norway rats, 
grasshoppers, or locusts. 3. Find and 
eat fresh road-kills, i. Poach public 
lands cattle and sheep. 

-JD 
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SCHMOOKLER 
ON ANARCHY 


by Andrew Bard Schmookler 

Dear Australopithecus: 

You are uneasy with my arguing, in 
The Parable of the Tribes, that at the 
core of the problems of civilization is 
anarchy, while some people that you re- 
spect argue, rather, that something 
akin to anarchy is the solution. I ap- 
preciate your inviting me to respond to 
the position of an anarchist like Murray 
Bookchin. You have also articulated the 
position to which you wish me to re- 
spond. Here, in a nutshell, is my under- 
standing of it: Organic societies — in- 
cluding the original human societies and 
various other communities appearing in 
nature — tend to be “spontaneously 
formed, non-coercive and egalitarian.” 
The world took a bad turn with the cre- 
ation in human societies of hierarchies, 
including the state and male dominated 
institutions. The hierarchical state 
brought about the various evils of civili- 
zation. We would be better off, there- 
fore, if we could return to “ecological, 
stateless, communal-based societies.” 
[Ed. note: Australopithecus thinks we 
would benefit by returning to such pri- 
mal societies; Bookchin appears to favor 
combining the positive qualities of pri- 
mal societies with the latent positive 
qualities of modem society.] 

I share that primitivist appreciation 
of the more synergistic structure of nat- 
ural societies. Where I differ from the 
above summarized position is in how the 
origin of evil is to be understood (e.g. 
the evils of war, tyranny, ecological de- 
structiveness), and therefore in how 
these evils are best remedied. 

The anarchist position suffers from a 
basic logical flaw: in trying to explain 
evil, it can’t escape the problem of the 
Prime Mover. On the one hand, the 
State is the source of evil. On the other 
hand, the State is itself evil. So what is 
the source of the evil of the State? 
Anarchists, who live in societies where 
evils are accomplished through political 
systems, mistake the symptom — the 
state — for the cause, which is the fail- 
ure to control power. 

Anarchists want us to break up polit- 
ical powers, back to a multitude of small 
and self-governing communities. But 
the human species tried that experi- 
ment — up until 10,000 years ago. And 
the rest, as saying goes, is history. We 
had the situation the anarchists desire 
at the beginning, yet history unfolded 
into a nightmare nonetheless. What will 
have changed this time to prevent the 
groovy many from being brought under 
the dominion of the ruthless few? 

Only if we understand what happened 
the first time — how the egalitarian 
anarchy of primitive hunting and 


gathering societies evolved/degener- 
ated into the tyrannical and belligerent 
power structures that have bloodied our 
history — will we have a chance to truly 
overcome the problem of power. That is 
what The Parable of the Tribes attempts 
to do. [Ed. note: This excellent book is 
now available in paperback from 
Houghton Mifflin for $9.95.] 

The first point that needs to be made 
is that anarchy is not what existed be- 
fore the rise of civilization. True, there 
was no hierarchical power structure, 
but there was governing order. The pa- 
tient process of natural selection molds 
an order that is governed closely and 
well. There is no ruler in this lawful 
order, for the law of nature is part of 
each separate creature. Each follows 
only its own law — pursuing its own 
ends — but this law and these ends are 
part of a harmonious natural order. 

Anarchy, in the sense of action ungov- 
erned by any lawful order, becomes pos- 
sible only when a creature has the 
creativity to bring its cultural develop- 
ment across the threshold where it can 
begin to invent its own way of life. The 
sovereign actors of civilization are un- 
govemed in a way that nothing in the 
previous history of life has been. If we 
look at one single actor, it looks like 
freedom; but if we look at the system 
as a whole, what we find is anarchy. 
This unnatural condition of anarchy, far 
from being our salvation, has been at 
the root of the torment of civilization. 
Let us look at anarchy. 

The special evil of anarchy is that it 
brings evil to the fore. Why do we send 
out the National Guard when a disaster 
disrupts society’s order? It is not be- 
cause we are all looters waiting for a 
chance to pounce. But it only takes an 
uncontrolled few to terrorize the many. 
We see this problem manifested in Leba- 
non — the Lebanese have lacked an ef- 
fective force to hold the violent ones 
among them in check. When historical 
circumstance undermined the founda- 
tions of Lebanese political order, the 
ruthless few were loosed from the abyss 
of the ensuing anarchy to rise to the 
top. Warlords selected from a struggle 
for power could then come to rule the 
destiny of thousands. 

Anarchists paint nice pictures of how 
everyone will behave when the evil state 
is abolished. But why believe these pic- 
tures? Many believed Marx’s nice pic- 
tures that once capitalism was over- 
thrown, the state would wither away; 
but the Gulag shows what happens 
when you mistake the symptom for the 
disease. 

I am not saying that people are evil, 
but that it is vain to hope that all will 
be good. What the parable of the tribes 
says is that if you have anarchy, unless 


everyone is good the special evils of 
power and domination will spread 
through the system like a contaminant. 
Unless one is “so far gone in Utopian 
speculation” (in Madison’s fine phrase) 
as to believe that every community will 
be immune to unnice ambitions, before 
embracing anarchism one should ask: in 
the absence of any overarching gov- 
ernmental structure, what happens if 
an outlaw community arises? 

“Imagine a group of tribes living 
within reach of each other. If all choose 
the way of peace, then all may live in 
peace. But what if all but one choose 
peace, and that one is ambitious for ex- 
pansion and conquest? What can happen 
to the others when confronted with an 
ambitious and potent neighbor?” This 
is the question I ask in my book, and 
then I answer: there are four alterna- 
tives, none of them good. They are: de- 
struction of the weaker society; its 
transformation and absorption; its with- 
drawal from the area; and its successful 
self-defense, which regrettably re- 
quires imitating the aggressor to get a 
comparable level of competitive power. 

The state is but a symptom of the 
fundamental problem, which is anarchy. 
Power is necessary for social survival, 
and hierarchy has enhanced power — 
from the emergence of the chiefdom, 
through the rise of the kingship, to the 
far-reaching tentacles of the nation 
state. (Male domination is also a 
symptom of the inescapability of the 
struggle for power: When groups are 
beset by external threats, greater 
power and status inevitably go to the 
protectors. The evils of patriarchy are 
to be seen not as the evils of men, but 
as the evils of having to maximize social 
power.) 

The struggle for power, and the selec- 
tion for the ways of power, have con- 
demned civilization also to that other 
evil: environmental destruction. A soci- 
ety cannot survive the long run unless 
it survives the short run. To survive the 
short run, it must have power enough 
to resist potential aggressors. Much of 
power comes from harnessing nature, 
and the maximal immediate power 
seems to be yielded by practices that 
are destructive in the long term. A soci- 
ety, therefore, whose own exploitation 
of nature cannot be sustained over the 
long term, can render unviable other 
societies whose practices are ecologi- 
cally sound (though less productive of 
competitive power). (What is happening 
today in the Amazon — the displace- 
ment of ecologically sound cultures by 
the powerful but ecologically unsound 
— is typical of the social evolutionary 
process of the past 10,000 years.) Civili- 
zation has thus been like a mad dog — 
sick to the death, but able to infect the 
healthy with its disease. 

All this leads to the very unanarchis- 
tic conclusion that if we want to elimi- 
nate these evils from human practice, 
we had better create sufficient govern- 
ment to control the free play of power. 
This means that if we do decentralize 
civilization into smaller communities — 
which I think would be a good move in 
many ways — there should be at the 


same time a world order sufficient at 
least to keep would-be conquerors from 
entering that time-dishonored profes- 
sion. And since the biosphere is a glob- 
ally interdependent web, that world 
order should be able to constrain any of 
the actors from fouling the earth. This 
requires laws and means of enforce- 
ment. 

At the minimum, a world order needs 
to protect communities from the unjust 
intrusion of others in the form of war 
and environmental degradation. 
Whether this order should go further 
— as in some kind of global bill of rights 
to protect individuals from injustice 
within their communities — is a ques- 
tion of a different sort. I believe in cul- 
tural diversity, but I am not sure I’m 
willing, in the name of that value, to 
make disasters like Jonestown a purely 
“domestic” matter. 

The solution to our problems requires 
structures to govern the play of power. 
Admittedly, government is often simply 
an embodiment of the corrupt rule of 
power; government is often only war- 
fare in static form, with the strong 
standing with a foot on the neck of the 
weak. But tyranny does not support a 
case against government. On the con- 
trary, tyranny is the form of govern- 
ment to which the anarchic struggle for 
power gives rise. Only when the opera- 
tion of power is strictly governed can 
justice result. Only government can re- 
strain power in the interests of other 
values. 

Government is a paradox, but there 
is no escaping it. This is because power 
is a paradox: our emergence out of the 
natural order makes power an inevita- 
ble problem for human affairs, and only 
power can control power. [Ed. note: 
True; our fall was our “emergence out 
of the natural order.”] It is fortunate for 
us that the framers of the US Constitu- 
tion understood this paradoxical prob- 
lem: that is why we in this society, for 
all its glaring imperfections, can freely 
discuss the evils that the play of power 
produces around us, and freely search 
for solutions. 

If you want to know how terribly dif- 
ficult it is to solve the problem of power 
through setting up good governmental 
structures, ask us Americans. But if you 
want to know how profoundly night- 
marish the problem of power can be in 
the absence of a governing order, ask 
the Lebanese. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew Bard Schmookler 

Andrew Ban l Schmookler is one of 
the best ecological thinkers in the US, 
and we strongly recommend his book. 

Ed. note: We encourage a discussion 
in our pages on anarchism, the state 
and its relation to environmental de- 
struction, and visions of future ecolog- 
ical societies. We would especially ap- 
preciate receiving letters or essays from 
some of the deeply ecological writers, 
such as Dolores LaChapelle, 
Schmookler, Bookchin, Starhawk, 
Karen Warren, Ed Abbey, Bill Derail, 
Joanna Macy, Michael Cohen, Gary 
Snyder and George Sessions. 


Northern Lights, Washing Machines and Icelandic Roads 



by Christoph Manes 

Iceland dangles from the Arctic Cir- 
cle like a sheet on a clothesline. With 
the clear air and the frozen nights, the 
Northern Lights are particularly in- 
tense here. I saw them the other night 
for the first time, and it was none of 
that “like a shimmering curtain” affair 
you usually hear described, but a long 
illuminated streak that stretched from 
horizon to horizon — a floreseent rattle- 
snake, so to speak. It undulated and 
shed lavender scales from its green 
body. Then it coiled and struck and de- 
spoiled itself into a thousand dancing 
slivers. 

It was quite a performance for a Feb- 
ruary night. I wandered around the de- 
serted streets of Reykjavik, following 
the Aurora Borealis until it disappeared 
into the artificial lighting of the ceme- 
tery. Maybe I looked a little foolish, 
dressed in pajamas, staring straight up 
and bumping into trashcans, freezing to 
death. But nobody was around to smirk, 
since they were watching the Icelandic 
equivalent of Johnny Carson. Nobody 
except the Northern Lights — the face 
of Odin to northern folk of heartier 
times — and I believe they looked 


kindly on the attention I gave them. 

Monkeywrenching can be fun. But in 
Iceland there’s nothing much to monkey- 
wrench. No condemned forests in need 
of spikes, no bulldozers crapping out 
zoocidal highways. But providence finds 
a way! My landlady — a cheapskate up 
to her neck in real estate — dislikes me 
and wants to get rid of me so she can 
swindle tourists come spring. So deep 
is her aversion, she said I couldn’t use 
the dryer in the basement anymore; it 
was broken. Of course, that didn’t stop 
her from using it. Well, I happened to 
have a good-sized spike I brought from 
the States for sentimental reasons, and 
I thought, what the heck, if she says 
the machine is broken .... It was no- 
thing less than poetic justice. 

On the off-chance that you, Fru Rag- 
narsdottir, are a subscriber to EF!, 
your dryer can be made operable again 
by carefully removing a long metal ob- 
ject from the main gear. 

Icelanders lament that Icelandic 
roads are no roads at all. I had a chance 
to test this paradox driving out to 
Gullfoss — “the Golden Waterfall,” 
which was scheduled for damming until 
a public outcry prevented it. Halfway 
there, in my rented four-wheel-drive 


Subaru, I began to bog down in snow 
and muck and mire. And this was on the 
main highway! I checked my maps. Yes, 
this was it. Finally, when I came to a 
sign saying 14% grade and saw before 
me a minor glacier instead of a road, it 
struck me with the clarity of a zen koan: 
This was a road that was not a road. It 
was on the map, it had signs, but it 
didn’t let you and the tourist hordes 
breeze up to Gullfoss for a snapshot and 
a beer. A road that was not a road . . . 

. A sadder but a wiser man, I turned 
back. 

I’ve suggested to several Icelandic en- 
gineers that they get jobs with the 
Army Corps of Engineers reconstruct- 
ing American roads along Icelandic 
lines. We need their know-how. We need 
a TransportationDepartment with the 
profound and thought-provoking slo- 
gan: American roads — no roads at all. 
With the sensible distaste for asphalt of 
the Icelanders and a little Nordic mysti- 
cism, we could make America wild 
again. 

Christoph Manes hopes to be back 
from Iceland in time for the 1986 RRR. 
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To Permit or Not? 

Bill Haywood vs. Rainbows 


Recently, in Arizona, the Forest Ser- 
vice and sheriff’s deputies busted up a 
gathering of the Rainbow Family in the 
Coronado National Forest because they 
had not gotten the required permit. The 
Rainbow Family took the case to court 
and a Federal Judge overturned the per- 
mit requirement for them. The Rainbow 
Family then held a gathering of several 
hundred people next to the Galiuro Wil- 
derness Area without a Forest Service 
permit. Several conservation groups, 
including the Sierra Club, objected to 
the site location, the fact that slit 
trenches were being used instead of por- 
tapotties, and the fact that the Rainbow 
laivsuit would set a dangerous prece- 
dent for large gatherings on National 
Forests without the Forest Service being 
able to regulate them. A local newspa- 
per, The Tucson Citzen, called our office 
in Tucson to get our opinion. Bill 
Haywood, who took the call, expressed 
concern over the circumventing of the 
permit process. We later discussed the 
issue over the phone with members of 
the Rainbow Family and invited them 
to present their point of view. Their 
statement follows, along, with a re- 
sponse by Bill Haywood. We invite your 
comments, as well as comment from 
the US Forest Service on the justifica- 
tion for the regulations. 

TO ALL OUR FRIENDS AT EARTH 
FIRST! 

Concerning the matter of the Rain- 
bow Family’s refusal to accept a permit 
for our gatherings, it must first be noted 
that we side with Earth First! in almost 
all other instances: Many Rainbow Fam- 
ily People are members of Earth First!. 
We have participated in many daring 
and brilliant EF! projects — blocking 
log trucks attempting to leave wilder- 
ness logging sites in the Pacific North- 
west; journalistically exposing Temec 
poisoning of the coral aquifer in Florida; 
campaigning (long ago) for mandatory 
replanting of logged forests; protesting 
strip-mining without environmental re- 
habilitation — these are only some of 
the “long trails” we have walked to- 
gether. 

Each year, the first week of July, we 
hold an annual Gathering (and recently 
smaller regional gatherings in different 
seasons) attended by peace activists, 
back-to-the-landers, utopian planners 
and dreamers, co-op members, alterna- 
tive energy enthusiasts, and ordinary 
citizens from around the world. 

We do this absolutely free with no 
commercial intent, on public land, in the 
spirit of being one family and expres- 
sing the truth that humanity is not so 
fouled up! — that we can be together 
in harmony. 

Part of this is our relation with the 
Earth — before we leave we aerate the 
soil of all compacted areas; we re-seed 
high use zones; we disappear every 
trace of human activity down to the 
smallest piece of cellophane; we re- 
cover all footpaths with brush; and we 
truck out not only all our garbage and 
recyclables, but also 30 or 50 years 
worth of garbage from previous users. 


The rains bloom the seeds and it is soon 
impossible to tell that we were there. 
There exists much documentation from 
ourselves, the press, and the Forest Ser- 
vice’s own reports that backs up this 
account of our naturalization efforts. 
There aren’t any exceptions. 

Now for the legality of the situation: 
We have consistently signed binding 
agreements with public land agencies 
on the major points of environmental 
concern: traffic and parking, water pro- 
tection and use, fire safety, soil and 
foliage preservation, sanitation, and 
cleanup/land rejuvenation. This has 
been done through an “Operations 
Plan” or through “Letters of Agree- 
ment.” We have no objections to these 
forms of relation between the public 
agencies and the public. 

Now comes the FS with a new (June, 
1984) regulation that requires groups as- 
sembling for the purpose of expressing 
their ideas (religious, ecological, 
philosophical, political, etc.) to go 
through a permit signing process (and 
pay a fee!), but exempts groups which 
do not have “expression of views or 
judgments” at their heart. So a group 
of 1500 fraternity brothers needs no per- 
mit to spend a weekend camping and 
drinking beer, while 15 EF!ers on an 
outing where any ecological issue is dis- 
cussed are required (under the current 
rule) to sign a permit and pay a fee! 

Clearly this regulation is not de- 
signed to protect terrain or wildlife. It’s 
designed to regulate and inhibit groups 
whose ideas run counter to prevailing- 
prejudices. 

There already exists a host of laws 
under which the government may prose- 
cute anyone who desecrates the forest 
ecology. This new rule reinforces 
neither the FS’s authority nor ability to 
protect the environment. It merely 
opens endless doors for FS personnel to 
discriminate against groups whose 
ideas they find objectionable. EF!ers 
should read this rule (36 CFR 25 1 & 2 
61 as amended) carefully. 

The Rainbow Family has not ac- 
cepted, and will not accept, a permit 
under this rule. Neither should Earth 
First!. It sets a bad precedent for 
bureaucratic control of ideas. We have 
signed legitimate documents — 
whereby the FS receives guarantees of 
our adherence to environmental stipula- 
tions — in Idaho, Michigan, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, California, Mis- 
souri, and Arizona. In California (where 

25.000 of us gathered in July, 1984) we 
followed a stringent Operational Plan, 
leaving the site in flawless condition; 
two days later the Forest Service let 

15.000 cattle overrun the area we had 
so delicately naturalized. Another time, 
after we left an area in near-pristine 
condition, the Forest Service moved in 
heavy equipment to make “rip-rap” for 
railroad grades out of the mountainside 
on which we’d camped. 

The permit process has been used to 
try to get us to encamp at sites in- 
adequate for our water or land needs; 
it has been used to inhibit us by attempt- 
ing to charge outrageous bonds or insur- 


ances, to stipulate unrealistic or un- 
necessary sanitary demands, all in 
order to obstruct us from gathering at 
all! Don’t be so naive as to think that 
these techniques won’t be used to 
counter you. 

Lastly, the permit carries with it a 
fee, which is ultimately a form of taxa- 
tion. The government has no right to 
tax in any way the right of the people 
to free peaceable assembly. This is 
exactly what the Founders meant when 
they put the First Amendment first! 

Earth First! should consider these 
things carefully before making judg- 
ments on the merit of the Forest Ser- 
vice’s rules. Again, the Rainbow Family 
has never objected to environmental 
guarantees and criteria; but we object, 
as free people, to the discriminatory 
processes of Forest Service rejection/ac- 
eeptance of permission to assemble. 

Inspect the site where we have just 
been. You cannot find a trace of where 
we were. Although the Forest Service 
allows overgrazing of the area still — 
and the animals defecate in the surface 
water (!) — the Forest Service, seem- 
ingly so concerned about every twig we 
walk on, issues permits in the same area 
for truckloads of green cordwood to be 
cut! 

— Garrick Beck 


Editor’s reply: Since I’m the indi- 
vidual who caused this unfortunate (and 
rare) disagreement with the Rainbow 
Family over their recent regional 
gathering at High Creek in the Galiuro 
Mountains (I was quoted in the Tucson 
Citizen as objecting to their holding of 
the gathering without a permit), I’ll try 
to offer a slightly different perspective. 
I greatly respect the Rainbow Family, 
and I am aware of their deserved repu- 
tation for leaving places in pristine con- 
dition when they leave. What I objected 
to was the precedent of holding a large 
event, unregulated, in such a sensitive 
area as the Galiuros. And the Galiuros 
are , despite the abuses of grazing and 
woodcutting tolerated by the Forest 
Service, one of most biologically impor- 
tant areas left in the Southwest. 

It was unfortunate that the article 
quoted me as if I were a spokesperson 
for Earth First!, and not as an indi- 
vidual who just happened to write for 
the EF Journal. I should have realized 
that journalistic license would do that 
to my remarks, and should have been 
more cautious. But I did correctly state 
what the policy of EF! is in regard to 
our own gatherings (i.e., the Rendez- 
vous) on National Forest lands. And 
that is to comply with regulations, how- 
ever irritating they may be, wherever 
possible. To do otherwise would be 
hypocritical, since we make frequent 
use of government regulations (such as 
appeals) to compel the Forest Service 
to protect the environment where they 
are legally required to do so. 

Now I am outraged by infringements 
on free speech as much as anyone else, 
and I am well aware that certain ele- 


ments in our society would like. nothing 
better than to squelch all dissent. And 
the regulation in question here should 
probably be overturned. But the fact 
remains, that even before this legisla- 
tion was passed, the FS had the author- 
ity, under other regulations, to require 
“Special Use Permits” for any large, or- 
ganized activities on National Forest 
Lands. It is exceptional that they never 
previously required permits of the Rain- 
bow Family — that is undoubtably a 
tribute to the Rainbow Family’s high 
reputation for not abusing the land. 
Earth First! was required to obtain a 
special use permit for the Round River 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek in 
1982, and that was well before the legis- 
lation we’re talking about was enacted. 

As a philosophical anarchist, it’s 
ironic that I’m defending government 
regulation here (but then wasn’t it 
Emerson who said that consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds?). But the 
unfortunate fact is that there are lots of 
people who aren’t so enlightened as the 
Rainbow Family or Earth First !ers, and 
if we were to go back to the situation 
that existed prior to the establishment 
of the National Forests (i.e., no regula- 
tion) the results would be tragic. Be- 
lieve it or not, the FS was originally 
established as a conservation agency. 
During the first few years after the orig- 
inal “Forest Reserves” were estab- 
lished, there was neither grazing nor 
logging allowed on National Forest 
lands. Unfortunately, the preser- 
vationists (Muir) eventually lost out to 
the utilitarians (Pinchot), and grazing, 
logging and a host of other abuses were 
introduced into the National Forests. 
Despite this, the Forest Service was 
still predominately conservation- 
oriented during its first few decades, 
and its present corruption (which I’ll be 
the first to acknowledge) is largely a 
phenomenon of the last 30 years. But 
the alternative to FS regulation is unac- 
ceptable, given the numbers of greedy, 
uncaring people out there. We do need 
to reform the Forest Service, and turn 
it back into the truly protective organi- 
zation it once was. But that’s another 
story. 

Speaking strictly for myself, I ask — 
if Earth First! were to refuse to accept 
regulation in holding the Round River 
Rendezvous, what standing would EF! 
have in filing an appeal on a timber sale, 
or petitioning the Forest Service not to 
allow a dirt bike race in a sensitive area? 
Yes, organized dirt bike races are nor- 
mally subject to the special use permit 
requirement, even though they may not 
involve the expression of political, re- 
ligious or philosophical opinions. And I 
also seriously doubt that the assembly 
of 1500 fraternity brothers in a National 
Forest, for a weekend, would pass with- 
out serious regulation. 

I sincerely regret any misunderstand- 
ing that my remarks have caused with 
the Rainbow Family, and I wish them 
success in their efforts to overturn any 
regulations designed to restrict free 
speech. But I still believe that the neces- 
sity exists for some sort of regulation 
(including, in some areas, the use of a 
permit system) of large-scale, possibly 
environmentally harmful, activities on 
public lands. Remember, most people 
are not as environmentally conscious as 
we are. 

— Bill Haywood 


Coffeepot 

(continued) 

have a stove-equipped camper, back it 
in and get water heating. If not, set 
up a folding table (stacked orange crates 
do just fine), and get your stove going. 
Have one person put up signs; while 
the other sets out coffee, cookies, and 
a good-sized donation jar. Toss in a little 
money for good luck. 

Don’t feel disappointed when folks 
make a beeline for the restroom, ignor- 
ing your coffee stand. They’ll see the 
signs you’ve placed on restroom doors. 
On the way out, they’ll eyeball you, and 
if you don’t look downright scary they’ll 
amble over. Ask them the obvious: “Cof- 
fee?” As you hand them coffee, give 
them your statement on environmental 
issues and then give them a leaflet. Be 
cheery but brief. Your leaflet will do a 
lot of explaining for you. 

Nearly everyone coming to your stand 
will scrabble around in their pockets and 
plunk the resulting change in your jar, 
unasked. Occasionally someone will 
ask, “How much?” The best answer is, 


“Any donation at all will be fine. Or no- 
thing!” You’ll be amazed how quickly 
the money piles up. 

In our various coffee stand en- 
deavors, there’s been nary a murmur 
of protest from the various state and 
county authorities who patrol the rest 
areas periodically. Why should they? 
It's a public service. In fact, serving 
coffee at rest areas is a fine way to work 
off community service sentences if 
you’ve been ordered to do some. 

So get out there and pour that java! 
In addition to keeping sleepy drivers 
awake at the wheel, you’ll make that 
extra dinero you need to travel long dis- 
tance (we made $80 one weekend) and 
you’ll get your local environmental issue 
across to a wide variety of people you’d 
probably never have run into otherwise. 


Ron Huber has probably spent even 
more time near the tops of huge 
threatened Doug firs than he has spent 
at coffee stands. 
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The Rocky Mountain 

Front — 

An American Serengeti 


by George Wuerthner 


Crashing headlong into the prairie 
like the bow of a ship, the serrated, 
snow speckled peaks of the Rocky 
Mountain Front ply the rolling waves of 
the plains. For over a hundred miles 
between Glacier National Park on the 
north and Rogers Pass to the south, this 
interface between mountain and plain 
presents an unbroken mountain barrier. 
Geologically, the peaks are part of the 
Overthrust Belt, a giant slab of Earth 
which slid eastward forty or more miles 
over the older rock formations constitut- 
ing the Great Plains. The parallel ridges 
are like leaves of a book tilted up on 
edge, with each east facing ridge pre- 
senting a ragged cliff, while the gentler 
back slopes rise skyward like a slanted 
tabletop. Nestled on cliff faces are the 
eyries of the Golden Eagle, Prairie Fal- 
con, and the rare Peregrine Falcon. 

During the last Ice Age, glaciers 
scoured the limestone ridges carving 
broad U-shaped valleys and bowl-like 
cirques. In some places glaciers ad- 
vanced far onto the prairie and left be- 
hind a jumbled assortment of moraine 
ridges and meltwater kettle ponds. 
These ponds today are important mig- 
ratory waterfowl resting and breeding 
grounds. In spring and fall these waters 
are thickly blanketed with a wide assort- 
ment of ducks, geese, and swans. Their 
raucous calls and the whistle of their 
wings adds to the wildness of the scene. 

Rivers and creeks begin on the Conti- 
nental Divide in the Bob Marshall Wil- 
derness and carve magnificent canyons 
through the ridges. The names of these 
waterways are as poetic as the land it- 
self: Sun, Teton, and Two Medicine Riv- 
ers; Birch, Deep and Dupuyer Creeks. 
Each has deep jade green pools and 
translucent blue waterfalls hemmed in 
by rocky gorges and full of trout. 

Once thousands of Bison roamed 
along the base of the mountains where 
today cattle and sheep graze. The Great 
North Trail, the main migration artery 
of the early human inhabitants of North 
America, skirted the apron of these 
peaks, and later the Blackfeet and other 
Indians would drag their travois down 
this trail leaving ruts still visible in the 
rocky prairie soil. 

It was likely once the richest big game 
hunting ground in the American West, 
and at the coming of white people was 
controlled by the powerful Blackfeet In- 
dians. Here lived the Bison, Bighorn 
Sheep, Mule Deer, Elk, Grizzly, Wolf, 
and Mountain Goat. The Blackfeet were 
known as the fiercest of the plains In- 
dian tribes. They had no allies and 
needed none. They jealously guarded 


their hunting grounds that lay in the 
shadow of the mountain wall. During 
the trapping era, few mountain men 
ventured into the heart of Blackfeet ter- 
ritory, and only a smallpox epidemic in 
the 1840s defeated the tribe, not the 
cavalry. 

When the Blackfeet were driven onto 
a reservation and the Bison extermi- 
nated from the plains, the ranchers 
moved up these rivers and grazed their 
livestock beneath the peaks. They 
began fencing the prairie, exterminat- 
ing the Wolf and driving the Grizzly 
back into the peaks. The valleys of the 
Sun, Teton, and other rivers were as 
good for cattle as they had been for 
Bison. The location of the Front in the 
rain shadow of the high peaks of the 
Continental Divide contributes to graz- 
ing potential. By the time storms pass 
over the mountains, much of the mois- 
ture has already been dumped and as a 
result the area is frequently snow free 
during much of the winter. 

The native grass species, unlike many 
other grass species, retain most of their 
nutritional value even after they cure. 
An Elk or Bison, and as ranchers later 
learned, a cow, can gain weight in 
winter while feeding on these grasses 
alone. Supplemental hay was only 
necessary for livestock in the harshest 
of winters — winters when there wasn’t 
a chinook. 

Chinook supposedly means snow- 
eater in some Indian language. In 
winter when the northern plains are 
locked in snow and ice, a warm air mass 
will build, west of the Continental Di- 
vide. As pressure mounts behind, it 
pushes over the high peaks and rushes 
down onto the plains, expanding as the 
pressure is released on the downward 
slope of the mountains. This increases 
its capacity to hold moisture. When a 
chinook comes, the temperature rises 
rapidly, sometimes changing from 40 
below to 60 above in less than 24 hours. 
The wind speed grows to gale force and 
magically, within a day, a foot or two of 
snow will disappear exposing nutriti- 
ous, sun-cured native grasses below. 

The further one gets from the moun- 
tains the less frequently Chinooks occur 
and the more limited their snow eating 
abilities. A Bison herd which remained 
in the mountain shadow could count on 
two Chinooks in an average winter to 
clear away snow and keep prairie gras- 
ses available. The Indians knew this, 
and tolerated the almost constant winds 
and the extreme climatic conditions for 
here they could find all of their needs: 
game, clear rivers, cool mountain val- 
leys into which to retreat during the hot 
summer and sheltered river bottoms to 


pass the winter. 

Before the rancher, the Grizzly and 
Wolf knew about the chinook also. Bison 
herds sustained Wolves in large num- 
bers. Chinooks usually guaranteed an 
early green-up for plants along the 
mountain margin and out into the plains 
along river bottoms. Here deer, Elk and 
Bison concentrated to forage on the new 
shoots. Wolves must have had easy pick- 
ings at these “natural stockyards.” With 
the Wolves were the Bears. Swamps and 
seeps — the remnants of partially filled 
glacial lakes — provided Bears with im- 
portant spring forage plants and an oc- 
casional Bison or Elk carcass, killed by 
Wolves or perhaps the Grizzly itself. 

In fall the Front provided the Grizzly 
with an abundant source of high protein 
food in the widespread Limber Pine 
which clung to the windswept battle- 
ment of ridge, hogback and peaks. 
Limber Pine nuts provided a nutritious 
nut crop to fatten on between meals of 
Wolf-killed Bison or Elk. The Front was 
premier Grizzly country. It still is. This 
is the only part of the Grizzly’s range 
were the population may actually be in- 
creasing from a low induced by the ran- 
chers’ Grizzly management technique 
— which involves a shoot first, ask ques- 
tions later attitude toward any Bear out- 
side the mountain valleys. The prairie/ 
mountain interface is much better Bear 
habitat than the nearby moutains. 
Bears living here experience higher 
birth rates, greater weight gains, and 
traits associated with high nutritional 
levels. To have productive Bear popula- 
tions, their use of the plains is essential. 

Back from the prairie the valleys are 
a mosaic pattern of Aspen, Doug Fir, 
and Limber Pine groves interspersed 
with large, golden tan, densely cloaked, 
bunchgrass meadows. On the moister 
areas, where snow may lie longer, grows 
rough fescue. It would be hard to find 
a better big game winter range than 
exists here. Many of these grasslands 
are in excellent range condition. 

Today, although diminished by com- 
petition with livestock for winter range 
on the prairie margin, these valleys still 
harbor some of the most productive 
wildlife herds in the lower 48 states out- 
side of a National Park. Along the Front 
are over 1000 Bighorn Sheep, the 
largest herd in the US; 16,000 Mule 
Deer, the second largest herd in the US; 
3000 Elk; Mountain Goats; Whitetail 
Deer; Moose; Grizzly; Mountain Lion; 
Lynx; and in recent years, the Wolf has 
been reported here. Besides the big 
game there is a host of small mammals, 
from the Pika, Wolverine, Marten, and 
weasel in the mountains; to plains mam- 
mals like the Whitetail Jackrabbit and 
Richardson’s Ground Squirrel. There is 
an amazing diversity of birds, from 
Tundra Swans and Sandhill Cranes to 
Rufous Hummingbirds. In the Rocky 
Mountain states, there is no comparable 
area for wildlife diversity and ecosys- 
tem completeness. The Rocky Moun- 
tain Front and nearby plains have the 
potential of being the North American 
Serengeti. 

But not all is smooth sailing in big 
game paradise. The Overthrust Belt 
which creates such a beautiful skyline 
may harbor oil and gas. Seismic explora- 
tion has occurred over nearly the entire 
Front. (Several years ago oil companies 
tried to gain access to the Bob Marshall 
Wilderness for seismic exploration.) 
Several successful gas wells have been 
tapped at Blackleaf Canyon near the 
Teton River. In the Two Medicine area 
just south of Glacier Park are several 
proposed drill sites, including the Hall 
Creek site which lies less than three 
miles south of Glacier Park and the Goat 
Mountain site which is 15 miles further 
south. Both would require upgrading 
existing roads and developing new 
roads. Both would destroy the wild 
character of this nearly 100,000 acre 
roadless area which is but a small part 
of the entire 400,000 acres of wild coun- 
try existing along the Front. Lewis and 




Glark National Forest officials assume 
oil and gas development must go for- 
ward, and merely give lip service to con- 
cerns of wildlife. 

Both well sites are within occupied 
Grizzly and Wolf habitat. Both are 
Threatened or Endangered Species and 
as such the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) is supposed to encourage their 
recovery. Yet the FWS ruled that dril- 
ling would not jeopardize the Grizzly or 
Wolf. Even if this were true, which is 
not likely, how can drilling, road build- 
ing and a general increase in human ac- 
tivity encourage endangered species re- 
covery? Once again, federal agencies as- 
sume that oil and gas development must 
occur. Their only role in protecting en- 
dangered species, as they see it, is to 
ensure that no worse case scenario af- 
fects these animals. 

Chevron Corporation plans to build 
16 miles of roads for the Goat Mountain 
site, perhaps as early as this summer, 
and hopes to drill in 1987. Lewis and 
Clark Forest officials have decided not 
to fund a wildlife habitat inventory for 
the Goat Mountain site, instead opting 
to let Chevron conduct its own habitat 
analysis. Clearly, letting the company 
determine the habitat needs of wildlife 
creates a conflict of interest. The 
Badger-Two Medicine area has been de- 
scribed by Montana Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks biologists as the best Grizzly 
habitat along the Rocky Mountain 
Front. Regardless of the mitigating 
measures imposed by the FWS, the 
road access will likely increase the al- 
ready heavy poaching. (Poaching is a 
major problem in this area adjacent to 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; the 
area is already a “black hole” for bears. 
Almost any Grizzly which uses the 
Badger-Two Medicine for its base is 
shot. Biologists say the area’s habitat 
could support an immense Elk herd if 
poaching were controlled.) 

These wells, if developed, would re- 
quire a gas sweetening plant near East 
Glacier, Montana. These plants have 
been known to blow up, exposing 
wildlife and humans to deadly hydrogen 
sulfide gas. 

Wilderness designation for the Lewis 
and Clark Forest’s Badger-Two 
Medicine area is complicated by 
Blackfeet Treaty Rights. The tribe has 
wood cutting and access rights to the 
area from old treaties. Some Blackfeet 
feel the treaty includes mineral rights 
and are interested in signing lease 
agreements with the oil companies. 
These tribal members oppose Wilder- 
ness designation because they want to 
assert their control over the area. Some 
other tribal members strongly support 
Wilderness designation on general prin- 
ciples. Whether the tribe has authority 
to influence land management on these 
public lands is open to debate and no 
one, including the Montana Congres- 
sional delegation, wants to confront the 
tribe. Wfiio wants the bad press of being 
against Indian Treaty Rights? No mat- 
ter what the treaty says, it will appear 
that once again the white culture is try- 
ing to cheat the Indian. Whether this is 
the case or not, many tribal members 
would interpret such a move within this 
context. Some of the Montana delega- 
tion have said they will not consider Wil- 
derness designation unless the tribe for- 
mally asks for Wilderness. Recently, 
due to numerous letters from wilder- 
ness supporters, Representative Pat 
Williams has reversed his original stand 
in opposition to Wilderness for this area 
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and plans to work toward the inclusion 
of the Badger-Two Medicine in the Mon- 
tana Wilderness Bill due out this year. 
(Pat Williams may not be an avid wilder- 
ness supporter, but he is open to the 
idea and should not be castigated by 
EF!.) 

South of the Badger-Two Medicine re- 
gion, in the vicinity of the Teton River, 
Grizzlies have begun to move down from 
the mountains and out onto the prairies 
in ever greater numbers. They follow 
the river bottoms where there is cover 
and food. Several Bears were sighted 
this fall 25 miles from the mountains 
close to the communities of Dupuyer 
and Choteau. Some local ranchers are 
irate. Many claim the safety of their 
families and livestock were threatened. 
Some want to shoot any bear they see, 
which they can’t do legally because the 
Bear is an Threatened Species. Some, 
no doubt, do it anyway, following the 
three S’s approach to bear management: 
shoot, shovel, and shut up. One outspo- 
ken rancher estimates twenty Grizzlies 
were killed illegally along the Front last 
summer alone. Three ranchers are 
suing the government, claiming the En- 
dangered Species Act unfairly const- 
rains their ability to protect their prop- 
erty. One of these ranchers, Ira Perkins, 
grazes his sheep on Forest Service lands 
within prime Grizzly habitat and has 
resisted efforts to shift or discontinue 
his grazing allotments. ( Editor’s note: 
Some Front ranchers, on the other 
hand, are quite content to live with the 
Grizzly and report no difficulty.) 

Montana Fish, Wildlife and Parks is 
also opposed to the present listing of 
Grizzlies along the Front as an En- 
dangered Species. They feel it limits 
their ability to manage Grizzlies. Fish 
and Game spokespersons claim that this 
inability to manage an Endangered 
Species is the reason they also oppose 
reintroduction of Wolves to Yellowstone 
or any place in Montana. These agency 
people, like the ranchers, have only one 
idea of what constitutes management 
— being able to shoot the animal. 

The entire Rocky Mountain Front is 
immediately adjacent to the Bob Mar- 
shall Wilderness complex. From a 
wildlife perspective it is the most impor- 
tant part of the Bob Marshall-Glacier- 
Waterton ecosystem. In addition, it is 
exceptionally attractive for recreation. 
The Chinooks clear away snow in the 
lower mountain valleys early in the 
spring, so the valleys are among the 
first places one can hike each year. The 
numerous gulches and canyons ensure 
a myriad of areas to explore. The gentle 
terrain of the valley floors invites even 
the less physically fit to explore the re- 
gion. 

The Front was broken down into a 
number of roadless areas during the 
RARE II process, and several of these 
areas received the highest rating for 
their Wilderness suitability by the 
Forest Service during its wilderness 
evaluation process. Nevertheless, the 
Lewis and Clark Forest, which manages 
most of the Front, has not recom- 
mended any areas for Wilderness class- 
ification. The Montana Congressional 
delegation is divided over the issue. 
Senator Max Baucus has strongly sup- 
ported Wilderness designation for the 
entire Front. Senator John Melcher and 
Representative Ron Marlenee have op- 
posed Wilderness designation. Mon- 
tana’s other Representative, Pat Will- 
iams, has sought to break the deadlock 
with a compromise which would desig- 
nate some Wilderness and some “Spe- 
cial Management Areas.” Special man- 
agement as defined by Williams would 
prohibit oil and gas development, log- 
ging and mining, but still allow roaded 
recreational access. Williams sincerely 
believes this is essentially Wilderness 
designation and is confused by opposi- 
tion from conservation groups. Wilder- 
ness supporters see special manage- 
ment as a can of worms and want no- 
thing to do with it. If the Front is the 
best wilderness in Montana, then why 
not make it Wilderness? Thus the first 
goal is to get Wilderness designation for 
the entire Front, and in particular the 
Badger-Two Medicine. 

Because of big game values, Montana 
has invested he'avily in acquiring some 
key winter ranges adjacent to the moun- 
tains. Nevertheless, private landow- 
ners still control most of the important 
winter habitat, particularly during 
harsh winters. Much of the area be- 
tween the mountains and Highway 89 
where the communities of Augusta, 


RECREATING 
WILDERNESS IN THE 
OHIO VALLEY 



by Reed Noss 

The heart of one of the greatest bio- 
mes on Earth. Turn to the map in E. 
Lucy Braun’s monumental Deciduous 
Forests of Eastern North America 
(1950), and seek the center of this great 
forest region. You will find it in the Ohio 
Valley, where the states of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia come together. 
Here, at its heart, the eastern decidu- 
ous forest was “mixed mesophytic,” a 
diverse collection of broad-leaved trees 
unrivaled on Earth. 

Prior to the Pleistocene, deciduous 
forest (called the “Arcto-Tertiary” 
forest) was continuous across most of 
the temperate latitudes. Climatic 
changes and the formation of barriers 
such as deserts and mountain ranges 
gradually dissected the Arcto-Tertiary 
forest into three major remnants, in 
eastern North America, western 
Europe, and eastern Asia. The largest 
and richest of these remnants, and the 
one that persisted until most recently 
under human ruthlessness, was in 
North America, with its heart in the 
Ohio Valley. 

Native Americans and early Euro- 
pean explorers alike stood in awe of this 
great forest. In 1805, the French 
botanist Francois Andre Michaux 
wrote, “In more than a thousand 
leagues of the country over which I have 
traveled at different epochs in North 
America, I do not remember having 
seen one to compare with the (Ohio Val- 
ley) for the vegetative strength of the 
forests.” But then the destruction of 
this biome began. Deforestation that 
took centuries to complete in Europe 
was telescoped into just one or two 
human generations in North America. 
Today, though fairly large expanses of 
second and third growth forest remain 
in the margins of this biome (primarily 
in New England and southeastern 
Canada), most of the region has been 
fragmented into small woodlots sur- 
rounded by urban and agricultural land. 
The heart of this great forest is barely 
throbbing. 

I wrote about this devastation in EF! 
(Eostar, 1983) and proposed a “Decidu- 
ous Forest Ecosystem Preserve” to 
straddle the Ohio River in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, centered on the 60,000-acre 
Shawnee State Forest in southern Ohio. 
Satellite photos confirmed that this is 
the largest remaining block of forest in 
the Ohio Valley. The area is also interest- 
ing because of rare species and unique 
community types, such as prairie open- 
ings on promontories. I proposed inter- 
connecting existing public lands, acquir- 
ing much more land, closing roads, 
ecological management to mimic natu- 
ral disturbance regimes, and rein- 
troducing large predators. The follow- 
ing is an update on the fate of this pro- 
posal. 

Ohio conservationists are generally 
wimpy, content to focus on mainly an- 
thropocentric concerns like toxic wastes 
and recreational issues. They have not 
aggressively called for control of sulfur 
dioxide emissions in the Ohio Valley, nor 
have they supported restoration of large 


Choteau, and Dupuyer lie, is a patch- 
work of public and private lands. Impor- 
tant as the Front is as wildlife habitat, 
it is still incomplete. Even if all the 
mountainous area was designated Wil- 
derness, wildlife habitat needs would 
not be met by the present public lands. 
In the long term, conflicts between ran- 
chers and wildlife — not only Grizzlies 
and Wolves, but deer, Bighorn, and Elk 
— will continue to dampen potential 
population growth and habitat utiliza- 
tion. 

To have Grizzlies, Wolves, large Elk 
herds, and Bison back on the plains, we 
need to remove the ranchers. There- 
fore, I recommend the establishment of 
a Great Plains Wilderness Preserve 
which would include all lands from the 


tracts of land. Tiny nature preserves 
seem to be enough for them. So when 
I went to the Sierra Club, the local Au- 
dubon chapter, and Friends of the Earth 
(FOE) for support for the deciduous 
forest ecosystem preserve proposal, 
they wrote it off as “too idealistic.” FOE 
Ohio was interested, but Don Pierce of 
the Midwest Office of FOE butchered 
an article I wrote for the Midwest Earth 
Advocate, and allowed only that FOE 
would “study the proposal” (which they 
never did). Meanwhile, as an employee 
of the Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources, I failed to get anyone at the 
administrative level (except my boss) to 
take the proposal seriously. It seemed 
to be getting nowhere until Chuck 
Olson, Director of the Ohio Field Office 
of the The Nature Conservancy (TNC), 
told me they wanted to put this proposal 
on the ground! Ohio Stewardship Direc- 
tor Jora Young proposed the first phase 
of land acquisition to enlarge TNC’s 
“Edge of Appalachia” preserve system, 
west of Shawnee State Forest. Chuck 
flew me back to Ohio this February to 
help plan the interconnection with 
Shawnee, and devise strategy for 
further phases of the original proposal 
(road-closings, predator reintroduc- 
tion, land acquisition in Kentucky, etc.). 

TNC is initiating a campaign to raise 
funds for this project. Cooperation from 
state and federal agencies is critical. 
The boundaries of Shawnee State 
Forest must be enlarged; more of the 
forest must be designated as Wilderness 
(about 7000 acres already are); and most 
of the roads running through the forest 
must be closed. A habitat corridor be- 
tween Shawnee and the Wayne National 
Forest (a severely fragmented system 
at present) must be established, and 
land use surrounding the preserve com- 
plex must be regulated to create an 
adequate buffer. Black Bear and Bobcat 
are rarely reported in the area and 
should be reintroduced soon, but this 
can only be accomplished by the Ohio 
DNR’s Division of Wildlife. Wolves and 
Panthers should be reintroduced later, 
when the system is nearer completion 


foot of the mountains eastward to High- 
way 89. This region would be joined to 
the existing Glacier-Bob Marshall Wil- 
derness system to recreate a magnifi- 
cent five million acre preserve. I see 
this as a long-term project taking years 
to complete. 

As ranchlands become available for 
sale, the government would buy the 
property and combine it with existing 
state and federal public lands. When 
most or all the private lands were 
bought, Bison, Swift Fox, Prairie Dogs, 
Blackfooted Ferrets (if there are any 
left) would be reintroduced. Once again 
Grizzlies and Wolves would be welcome 
on the plains. 

The scientific value would be im- 
mense. There is no place left in the US 


Photo by Dave Foreman. 

and present threats (i.e. , roads) are 
eliminated. Land acquisitions across 
the river in Kentucky must be planned 
at once. 

Support for the Deciduous Forest 
Ecosystem Preserve is urgently 
needed. TNC operates effectively by 
discreetly buying land. Therefore, a 
large amount of publicity about the proj- 
ect would be harmful at this time (land- 
owners might get nervous about a 
“takeover,” and raise their land prices 
or refuse to sell). However, people in- 
terested in restoring a whole ecosystem 
in one of the grandest but most insulted 
biomes on Earth can do the following: 

1. Donate money to the “Edge of 
Appalachia” campaign of the Ohio 
Field Office of TNC, or inform them 
of potential donors. Write or call 
Chuck Olson, The Nature Conser- 
vancy, 1504 West First Ave., Columbus, 
OH 43212 (614-486-6789). 

2. Put pressure on the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources to expand 
the boundaries of Shawnee State 
Forest, designate more of the area as 
official Wilderness, and close roads 
within the forest. Also urge that Bear 
and Bobcat populations be reestab- 
lished within the forest. Stress the 
statewide, regional, and national 
ecological significance of this area. 
Write Joseph J. Sommer, Director, 
Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Fountain Square, Columbus, 
Ohio 43224. 

3. Visit the area, hike the trails, and 
understand more deeply the signifi- 
cance of this ecosystem, why a bigger, 
better protected preserve is necessary. 
Real wilderness has disappeared from 
the eastern deciduous forest biome, 
but it can and must be recreated! 
Mobilize the wimpy Ohio community 
to this end, and make it the major 
priority of Ohio Earth First! 

Reed Noss is one of the leading east- 
ern ecologists, and is continuing to 
work to restore the Ohio Valley even 
though he has had to relocate to 
Florida. 


to study ecological relationships, 
wildlife grazing interactions, and the ef- 
fects of large predators on big game 
within a major grassland ecosystem. 
Much study along these lines has been 
done in Africa, but we missed our 
chance here 100 years ago. It’s time to 
recreate this ecosystem once more, and 
the Front is the best place to do it. 

The psychological value would be 
even greater. Just knowing such a huge 
wild place existed, where you could ride 
pack animals out of a border town like 
Choteau for a two month excursion 
across the plains and into the peaks, 
would be of immense national value. 
One could camp beside the Sun or Teton 
and hear the bellowing of Bison mingled 
continued on page 27 
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by Tom Stoddard 

We are collectively horrified by the 
ghoulish process of drought and starva- 
tion devastating the equatorial belt of 
Africa. Everyone wants to relieve the 
problem and stop it from happening 
again. We all want the hammering im- 
ages of bald children, bloated bellies, 
stick-like arms, and fly-covered sores to 
disappear. Each of us has a solution to 
the problem. For most it is flying in 
food, medicine, and clothing: a bandaid 
for cancer. For others it is expanding 
agriculture and industry: the planting 
of more cancer, for it is an already over- 
burdened land. Some are trying to read 
Mother Nature’s message of how we hu- 
mans must live on Earth if we want to 
have an Earth worth living on. If we 
read the message properly and follow 
its prescription we may someday look 
back at the 1985 famine and say it was 
a historical turning point. It may be a 
message many of us don’t want to hear. 
It will probably shake the foundations 
of our cherished totems and taboos. We 
had better listen for the hoofbeats of 
the coming apocalypse. We humans are 
the problem and we alone can solve it. 
It we listen carefully, throw the chains 
off our fettered minds, and commit our- 
selves to strong action, then we may be 
able to turn the tide. Indeed, this could 
be a wonderful famine .... 

... If we learn that deforestation 
causes the weather and ecology of an 
area to change radically; that desertifi- 
cation follows deforestation. The island 
of Crete was once heavily forested with 
pine and spruce, but during the Vene- 
tian rule of the 12th-14th centuries the 
trees were harvested to build ships to 
increase the wealth and power of Ven- 
ice. Crete today is semi-arid, allowing 
only a few plants — like the hardy olive 
tree — to grow. The deforestation les- 
son is one humans have known for cen- 
turies, yet it amazes us as it happens 
today. We do not want to recognize our 
ineptness in forecasting the devasta- 
tions we cause. East Africa and 
Ethiopia are only the latest examples 
of our madness. 

... If we stop the massive soil erosion 
taking place throughout Earth. Be- 
cause of crop production on marginal 
lands, overgrazing, monoagriculture, 
excessive irrigation, over-intensive 
farming, and deforestation we are clog- 
ging our waterways with billions of tons 
of topsoil. The US government is work- 
ing to accelerate this process with ex- 
pansionist programs including crop sub- 
sidies, marketing orders, and develop- 
ment loans here and abroad. All nations 
on Earth cater to immediate human 
needs without concern for future re- 
sults. On a recent visit to China I noted 
the process of terracing further and 
further up hillsides, moving further and 
further out into the wilderness to bring 
every inch of land into production. 
Everywhere on Earth we are cocking 
the gun for massive land failure and 
starvation. 

... If we can move humanity out of 
the cave of superstition, ignorance and 
habit. We cannot continue to put indi- 
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vidual human lives ahead of the future 
of Earth. Twits who plead for money or 
goods for human needs often say, “The 
cost of millions is worth it if it saves just 
one human life. ” In fact some inane ex- 
penditures haven’t saved one human 
life, but have played on humanitarians’ 
emotions, in that they are supposed to 
save hundreds of people. One recent 
example is the earthquake proofing of 
all California schools at a cost in 1985 
dollars of twenty-five billions. This in- 
cluded areas that have never and prob- 
ably never will have an earthquake. Yet, 
in California never has a child died in a 
school in an earthquake. We must reas- 
sess the enormous amount of resources 
we fritter away on hardened crooks, 
misbegotten fetuses kept alive with ex- 
pensive equipment by a senile Presi- 
dent, and comatose old folks whose life 
is spent but whose residue is kept alive 
by a greedy medical profession. Human 
life has limits on its value and we must 
define it. A good starting point for a 
definition might be that each human 
must be capable of supporting herself 
or himself and her or his offspring from 
the fruits of her or his personal labors. 

... If we learn to respect the value 
of tropical belts of rainforests. We can- 
not continue to rip them asunder at the 
rate of 27 million acres a year or 50 acres 
per minute for the sake of a few margi- 
nal crops. If present trends continue, 
Earth’s most complex ecological system 
and its greatest diversity of flora and 
fauna soon will be gone forever. 

. . . If we preserve our wetlands in 
our bays, deltas, swamps, bogs, water- 
ways, flood plains, and tidal marshes 
against the ravages of development. 
Water and wetlands are the cradle of 
life — the beginning of far reaching food 
chains. We cannot continue to damn, 
drain and fill. Our seas cannot continue 
as the great cleanser for pesticide 
runoff, sewage, garbage and atomic 
wastes. 

... If we convince all environmental 
organizations that most of their con- 
cerns are directly related to human 
population and that including the popu- 
lation problem in their programs and 
publications is fundamental to advanc- 
ing their cause. These organizations dis- 
cuss habitat destruction, pollution, 
poaching, monoagriculture and other is- 
sues as if they .were not related to the 
human population explosion. Human 
overpopulation is the principal problem. 
If we begin to solve it many other prob- 
lems will disappear. No group involved 
in environmental problems should pub- 
lish an issue of their publication without 
at least one article about population 
problems. 

... If governments realize that accel- 
erated development always means 
ecological deterioration. Development 
■ will create a wasteland populated by 
masses of humans afflicted by drought, 
pests, turmoil and famine. The Reagan 
Administration policy is, “there is no 
overpopulation only underdevelop- 
ment.” We must stop the madness of 
developed nations providing funding for 
undeveloped nations to rape their re- 
sources. We are throwing drowning na- 
tions rocks to help them swim. 

... If we stop taking the overflow 
population from overpopulated coun- 
tries. Accepting their overflow encour- 
ages them to maintain high birth rates. 
We must stop discouraging them from 
making hard choices which defy religi- 
ous authorities, taboos or traditions. 
Taking the overflow population by legal 
and illegal immigration also accelerates 
development in our country. Immig- 
rants are among the most prolific breed- 
ers on Earth. We cannot solve social and 
economic problems of Latin America 
and Asia by degrading our portion of 
Earth. It Will only perpetuate destruc- 
tion on an international scale. 

... If we leam to live more modestly, 
consuming less resources, and not ex- 
pect a rise in our standard of living 


every year. We must find the quality of 
our lives in ourselves, in others, and in 
nature; not in more geegaws and elec- 
tric carving knives. We must stop the 
ultimate welfare cases, the Inheritors. 
Queen Elizabeth II epitomizes the In- 
heritor. She was bom into a totally arti- 
ficial world of the royal household’s mak- 
ing. She inherits country estates of 
thousands of acres of prime land, cas- 
tles, mansions, art treasures, stocks 
and assets in many foreign lands. She 
is given a grand living allowance by the 
British people; yet she and her family 
have never earned a dime (sixpence) of 
their wealth. It was handed to them by 
a gullible body politic. In the US we 
allow great family wealth to be passed 
from Mellon to Mellon and DuPont to 
DuPont without much complaint. 
Wealth is concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands, and the majority of wealth 
is inherited. According to Lundberg 
(The Rich and the Super-Rich, Lyle 
Stuart, Inc. , NY 1968) one-third of one 
percent of the families in the US owns 
32% of our investment wealth. Forbes 
Magazine reports that the upper 10% 
of our population reaped 29% of all in- 
come in 1969 rising steadily to 33% in 
1984. These inheritors too should leam 
to live by the measure of how much they 
work. 

. . . If we stop listening to the solu- 
tions of idiots who for reasons of revela- 
tion, visions or sacred text tell us to do 
the opposite of what is needed. The 
Jerry Falwells, recent popes, leaders 
like Mao Ze Dung, and fuzzy headed 
politicians like RR have promoted 
human breeding and tried to stop ef- 
forts to alleviate the population prob- 
lem. It’s irksome to see Catholic priests 
bleating on TV about OUR crime of al- 
lowing people of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America to starve when we have so 
much. It seems the prophets of unre- 
stricted population growth are deliber- 
ately creating a problem so they can 
rush in to demonstrate their leper lick- 
ing talents ministering to the dying 
bags of bones who are desperate for 
food and medicine. If we follow their 
advice and save the starving millions, 
we set the stage for greater catas- 
trophe. Religious leaders are not the 
only false prophets; Mao preached that 
a high birth rate was to be the salvation 
of China. It is not well known because 
the Chinese are secretive about it, but 
we think several million Chinese 
starved when their breeding policy com- 
bined with drought to cause famine. 
Their current severe birth control pro- 
gram is a necessity. Those who promote 
human breeding are the arch villains of 
famine past, present and future. 

... If all nations stop the insane jin- 
goistic war preparations which will one 
day annihilate us all. More than enough 
has been said on this subject. Two sug- 
gestions I add. One, immediately stop 
all US military aid to countries where 
it serves primarily to prop up oligar- 
chies consisting of self-serving inherit- 
ors. And two, every country reduce 
their arms budget 10% per year until it 
is 10% of the current budget and convert 
the savings to preserving their wildlife 
and wilderness. 

. . . If we take a realistic look at human 
sexuality and find ways to change exist- 
ing patterns. We could encourage 
changes by promoting the acceptance of 
homosexuality in theocracies and Third 
World nations, especially Latin 
America and Africa. Because it is unac- 
ceptable in most nations, they force the 
homosexual into a marriage and child 
producing role s/he abhors. Let 
homosexuals be. We might promote sex- 
ual alternatives such as oral and man- 
ipulative. People . might try it and like it 
instead of the missionary position. Even 
occasional use of different types of sex- 
ual activity would help to reduce the 
birth rate somewhat. At least we should 
begin to have open and candid discus- 
sions about these and other methods 


and their potential for helping solve the 
population problem. 

... If we confine public and private 
foreign aid to stopping the human popu- 
lation explosion. We should encourage 
all nations, including our own, to have 
a negative population growth. At least 
since World War II the American public 
has been fed a line of crap about sending 
foreign subsistence aid along with med- 
ical and technological assistance. Yet, 
the subsistence, medical and technical 
aid leaves recipients in fine fettle for the 
thing we all think of when we are well 
— sex. Usually no education has fol- 
lowed improved nutritional care and 
medical facilities, and these healthier 
bodies procreate rapidly. Food with 
health programs exacerbates popula- 
tion problems. For example, CBS re- 
cently reported that 48.5% of Haitian 
children die before they are five years 
old. Haiti is grossly overpopulated and 
is the model of a country headed for 
ecological disaster. Imagine what would 
happen if we sent them health care 
facilities to extend the life span of 
everyone. It would increase the severity 
of the coming disaster. Instead we 
should provide family planning pro- 
grams, free condoms and THE PILL, 
abortion hospitals, vasectomy clinics, 
explicit birth control pamphlets, and 
birth control classes in all schools at all 
levels. I suggest that to impress the 
need on our deluded federal administra- 
tion we all send a letter to RR demand- 
ing that the only foreign aid be birth 
control aid and enclose a birth control 
pill, condom, IUD, or diaphragm with 
the letter. Send one to the pope too. 

... If we leam to cherish flora and 
fauna. Every species has a right to exist 
without the threat of extinction from 
man. Humans are not the ultimate life 
form. In all the writings I have read in 
the popular press about famine in East 
Africa, not one has mentioned any im- 
pact on wilderness or wildlife. If an ani- 
mal doesn’t provide meat, cheese or 
skins; or flora provide grain or fibers it 
is considered useless to us. African flora 
and fauna is disappearing with hardly a 
whimper from us. 

... If each of us does what s/he can 
to stop the population explosion. At 
present rates eighty million more hu- 
mans arrive on our planet every year. 
We should: Limit our procreation to one 
child per couple. Discourage artificial 
means of birth production like surrogate 
mothers, artificial insemination, fertil- 
ity clinics, test tube births, and all other 
medical methods of increasing human 
population. Support birth control 
groups like Zero Population Growth, 
Planned Parenthood, National Abortion 
Rights Action League, and the Popula- 
tion Institute. Inform ourselves about 
population problems. For example, 
know that Istanbul has grown from one 
million to six million people in the past 
twenty years despite government meas- 
ures to reduce growth. Know that 98% 
of Latin Americans are Catholic and 
68% of Catholics are Latin American. 
Know that we are borrowing heavily 
from a future at the cost of future 
human misery. The ultimate solution 
may lie in mass triage where whole 
human populations are left to die to save 
Earth from becoming a wasteland. We 
must convince our government to stop 
trying to save every birth defect bom 
at enormous cost in money and re- 
sources where allowing death would be 
an act of compassion. We must change 
our slogan from Save The Children to 
STOP THE CHILDREN. 

. . . And finally, if we stop asking 
Earth for more and more, and start ask- 
ing more of ourselves. Then we can say 
it was a wonderful famine. 

Torn Stoddard is a former bank vice- 
president who abandoned capitalism, in 
favor of ecology. 

Ed. note: Tom is right. Human over- 
population is a fundamental problem, 
and ecological periodicals should run 
more articles on the problem and its 
many manifestations. We encourage 
our readers to think of creative ways to 
combat oveiyopulation and to send us 
letters or articles on the subject. 





MIKE FROME ON 
CONSERVATION 


by Michael Frome 

Environmentalism is not concerned 
simply with solving problems of our own 
time, but rather with foreseeing the fu- 
ture and caring for it. I can’t think of a 
better legacy to leave for tomorrow’s 
generation than open options in the use 
of land and resources. Thus, I have con- 
tinually asked my readers and students 
to join in commitment to protect and 
perpetuate our most precious heritage, 
the American earth. 

There is always hope as long as there 
is a cadre of people, or even a single 
individual, with commitment and con- 
science and a willingness to stand in 
defense of nature. The odds are formid- 
able, but that only heightens the sense 
of challenge, and the reward from exer- 
cising the courage to face it. 

Our globe is only a small planet. Sur- 
rounded by the infinite space of the uni- 
verse, we are all joined together: all of 
us, the “civilized' 1 and “primitive" of 
humankind, together with birds, mam- 
mals, fish, plants, all derived from com- 
mon origin and facing a common future. 
I read of how the unenlightened poor 
through insensitivity are destroying na- 
ture’s resources, but in visiting Africa 
and Latin America I place responsibil- 
ity elsewhere. 

I consider, for example, the case of 
three game-bird poachers caught set- 
ting snares along the fence of a nature 
reserve in Africa. They worked for a 
nearby farmer. While poaching had al- 
ways been a way of obtaining extra 
meat, it had lately become even more 
important since their wages had not 
kept pace with rising food prices. Thus 
this question: Who is to blame, the 
poacher, the farmer, or the advanced 
external society for creating such a de- 
mand for red meat that prices no longer 
can be afforded by the poor? 

Certainly the poor destroy natural en- 
vironments, as pail of their battle to 
survive, but affluent societies pose at 
least as great a threat. Through insati- 
able demands for consumer goods, we 
not only push food prices out of reach 
of the poor, but create a demand for 
goods with massive consequences to 
land and people. The Karroo region, cov- 
ering one-third of South Africa, has 
been subject to escalating exploitation 
by domestic stock for more than 150 
years — to produce wool and mutton for 
local and overseas markets. Overgraz- 
ing has transformed a once productive 
environment to near desert, but shall 
we say the farmers alone are to blame? 

The “Hamburger Connection” is the 
term applied to the process whereby 
Central American beef ranchers con- 
vert forests to grasslands for beef pro- 
duction, largely to sustain appetites in 
affluent North America. Not only are 
tropical forests decimated, but profits 
from it all go to a handful of wealthy 
ranchers, while local peasants eat less 
meat per capita and are pushed into 
marginal areas so that cattle ranches 
can be extended. 

The only possible and lasting solution 
to many of the world’s environmental 
problems lies in reduced consumer de- 
mand. The US, with all our science, sen- 
timent and expertise, can lead the way 
as a model for the world. We have no- 
thing to lose, everything to gain 
through a more efficient and healthful 
life-style. The frugal use of diminishing 
natural resources should be the per- 
sonal goal of those who care, as the first 
step toward acceptance by the nation. 
We must alter the life-style that makes 
us enemies of ourselves and reassess 
the value system by which we confuse 
superconsumption for a high quality of 
life. 

Idaho furnishes a choice illustration. 
All of this state’s resources are natural 
— majestic mountains, pure water, 
clean air, grand scenery, and decent, 
intelligent people. The people are the 
most important resource, for they hold 
the power to either conserve or destroy 
all the rest. 


Which shall it be? I pray that Idaho 
will not allow itself to be lured into bar- 
tering its quality of life for any quantity 
that could result in deterioration of the 
environment. The protection of high ele- 
vation lands ensures protection of 
watersheds, wildlife and fisheries 
habitats, and indigenous flora. Soils in 
the highlands aren’t sufficiently deep, 
stable or fertile over large enough areas 
to justify extensive road building, inten- 
sive timber management, or other 
forms of exploitation. But qualities that 
make these areas a liability for produc- 
tion make them natural for human en- 
joyment. 

If an industry, whether new or old, 
will enhance the quality of life in gen- 
eral, then it should be welcomed. On 
the other hand, if it pollutes a stream 
or the air, we don’t need it. If it defaces 
a mountain, we cannot tolerate it. 

If Idaho is to plan the development 
of a tourist industry, it must first 
develop the method to call a halt when 
growth has reached maximum effi- 
ciency, the point at which resources are 
used but not abused. Never have penal- 
ties been as devastatingly tragic as 
those experienced in areas of unplanned 
growth. Idaho is singularly blessed with 
the rare opportunity to view the mis- 
takes made by other, more developed 
states and to avoid them. 

I hope that education may contribute 
to this process. All education is not in 
the classroom; the best of it is away from 
the classroom. All of life is learning and 
the whole world a classroom. John Muir 
wrote that he left the University of Wis- 
consin for broader studies in the “uni- 
versity of the wilderness,” while Walt 
Whitman contemplated universality in 
a blade of grass. 

“But let children walk with Nature,” 
wrote Muir, “let them see the beautiful 
blendings and communications of death 
and life, their joyous inseparable unity, 
as taught in woods and meadows, plains 
and mountains and streams of our bles- 
sed star, and they will learn that death 
is stingless indeed, and as beautiful as 
life, and that the grave has no victory, 
for it never fights. All is divine har- 
mony.” 

Muir wrote those lines after sleeping 
in a cemetery in Georgia during his 
thousand-mile walk to the sea. We all 
ought to sleep in the cemetery some- 
time and listen to the voices there. I see 
myself with a group of students spend- 
ing the night, quietly, without a lecture 
or lesson, and next morning each one 
reporting the messages that came to 
her and him, from cemetery sounds and 
stillness. I feel that I should teach in 
the out-of-doors classroom, absorbing 
divine harmony as the basis for restor- 
ing harmony to human society. 

All being is learning. Thus learning 
is being. My learning is the search for 
the ancient, lost reverence and passion 
for human personality, joined with the 
ancient, lost reverence and passion for 
the earth and its web of life. This is best 
achieved through simple, direct con- 
tacts with nature, unencumbered by 
superfluities. The extent to which 
people flock to the most attractive scen- 
ery emphasizes the human desire to per- 
ceive the marvels and mystery of un- 
spoiled nature. But this in itself is not 
enough, more like a superficial physical 
activity, incomplete without the connec- 
tion to mind and soul. 

In the old days everthing necessary 
for campers’ comfort and survival they 


had to provide for themselves; it was 
part of the culture, demanding but in- 
vigorating. Today the trick seems to be 
to spend enough money so that every- 
thing is done for you, with mechanical 
contrivances and conveniences of indoor 
life at home adapted to outdoor life 
away. There is scant emphasis on self-re- 
liance or on the need to respect the en- 
vironment of nature. Trampled vegeta- 
tion and exposed tree roots are common 
sights, proving that recreation can be 
as damaging as road building, logging, 
mining or grazing. Little wonder, when 
recreationists scarcely recognize their 
campsites to be alive, delicate and 
fragile. 

I’m not sure that “professionalism” 
makes too much difference, not when it 
derives from narrow technical training 
and computer-bred rules and regula- 
tions, rather than from consistent and 
continuing field experience and a rever- 
ence for life. In autumn 1985 the Forest 
Service invited me to participate in a 
management workshop in the Pecos Wil- 
derness of New Mexico. As it happened, 
a staff writer for the Albuquerque Jour- 
nal, Nolan Hester, was along. “If 
rangers are to understand the wilder- 
ness and its users,” began his sub- 
sequent account in the paper, “they 
must head for the hills and take to the 
woods. For a week, they leave desks 
and uniforms behind, carry backpacks, 
sleep outdoors, get wet.” 

But then, disillusionment. As Hester 
continued: 

“Heading up the trail, the image of 
the woods-wise rangers is quickly shat- 
tered. For many, this is their first real 
hike in years. They huff and puff even 
though an outfitter has already packed 
in their food . . . 

“Everything from trail construction 
to firefighting, air pollution and 
campsite abuse gets debated during a 
series of trailside stops led by agency 
specialists. The rangers debate the 
exact pressue a cow’s foot exerts on a 
meadow — such details are the currency 
of ranger conversations. 

“Yet they cannot name shrubby cin- 
quefoil, a common Southwestern plant. 
And there is little talk of the surround- 
ing country’s sheer beauty.” 

Of course they can’t identify plants 
without commercial value, except per- 
chance as unwanted weeds, or perceive 
natural beauty. It’s not in the paramet- 
ers of their training, either in the 
agency or in the vocational technical 
schools from whence they came. They 
deal in closely defined linear patterns 
and statistics, rather than in poetry. 
The analytical type of thinking of west- 
ern science may have given us power 
over nature, but it has smothered pro- 
fessional technicians in ignorance about 
themselves as part of it. 

Wilderness is the heart and soul of 
America. All our art, literature, poetry 
derives from the natural world. I began 
to consciously feel that way in my in- 
stant of truth around a campfire 25 
years ago. I need the wilderness as a 
source of personal enrichment and en- 
lightenment, and as a place to be with 
students where we may learn together 
fundamental lessons about natural re- 
source husbandry and about ourselves. 
“We can be ethical,” as Aldo Leopold 
wrote, “only in relation to something 
we can see, feel, understand, love, or 
otherwise have faith in.” Or to cite Carl 
Rogers, the behavioral psychologist, in 
his definition of heuristics: “a passion- 
ate, highly personal, self-searching 
commitment to inner truth — a discip- 
lined but intuitive search that explores, 
by every possible subjective means, the 
essence of personal experience, thus 
generating personal truth . . . .” 

For what shall we, as individuals and 
as a generation, be remembered in 
time? Environmentalism is concerned 
with foreseeing the future and caring 
for it. Our greatest gift will be not in a 
record of devouring resources for our- 
selves, but in earth preserved and pro- 
tected, the more of it the better: the 
redwoods yet standing in California; the 
wild rivers flowing in Idaho; clean 
oceans supporting the whales; clear 
blue skies across America where eagles 


fly; an Africa and Alaska supporting 
migrations of the herds. And they will 
say of us, “Verily, that was an educated 
generation.” 

Michael Frome has been one of 
America’s foremost environmental 
writers and historians for four decades , 
and is currently a visiting professor at 
the University of Idaho. 


Rocky Mountain 
Front (cont) 

with the bugle of Elk and the howl of 
Wolves, as the early explorers heard. 
America would once again have its own 
Serengeti — a place where the original 
ecosystem would be intact and com- 
plete. 

To buy all this land would likely cost 
100 million dollars — far less than the 
cost of one space shuttle. This is a small 
investment to recreate a lost paradise. 
To generate the money for such a pur- 
chase and others like it, I have two sug- 
gestions. 1. Direct solicitations of 
money from citizens and corporations, 
just as has been done for the Statue of 
Liberty, would raise funds. If 229 mil- 
lion can be raised for Miss Liberty, cer- 
tainly we can raise funds for a wild 
ecosystem as much a symbol of our coun- 
try as New York’s statue. 2. Congress 
should impose a tax on all outdoor re- 
lated gear, books, and equipment. Like 
the present tax on firearms and fishing- 
equipment, this tax should be specifi- 
cally allocated for wildlife habitat ac- 
quisition throughout the US. In this 
way citizens pay for the acquisition of 
wildlife habitat and hence have a right 
to help determine how funds are spent. 

Under the present system, whereby 
nearly all Fish and Game departments 
are funded by sportmen’s dollars, con- 
cern for wildlife other than huntable 
species is usually lacking. Most Fish and 
Game departments are not concerned 
about ecosystem stability unless it ben- 
efits hunting, trapping, or fishing. One 
cannot expect this bias to change until ' 
the method of funding wildlife research 
and habitat needs is also changed. 

During the homestead era, many im- 
portant wildlife areas became private 
ranchlands. To maintain wildlife popula- 
tions in the long run, particularly for 
the larger wildlife species, we need to 
buy back critical lands as they come up 
for sale. There ought to be places in 
America where the original fauna can 
again play its ancient role in prime 
habitat. One place should be here along 
the Front in the shadow of the moun- 
tains along the Sun, Teton and Two 
Medicine Rivers. 

To become involved with efforts to 
save the Front or for more information 
write: Montana Wilderness Associa- 
tion, Box 635, Helena, MT 59624; 
Badger Chapter, Box 8374, Missoula, 
MT 59807; Glacier-Two Medicine Al- 
liance, Box 181, East Glacier Park, 
Montana 59434. Immediately write 
the Montana Congressional delega- 
tion, particularly Pat Williams 
(House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515) and John 
Melcher (US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510), asking them to support Wilder- 
ness for the entire Front including the 
Badger-Two Medicine area. Write a 
short letter to the Lewis and Clark 
NF, Box 871, Great Falls, MT 59403. 
Tell the FS that you oppose any oil 
and gas drilling anywhere in the Front 
and in particular the Badger-Two 
Medicine. Ask to be placed on the 
mailing list to be kept informed of cur- 
rent events. Just a single paragraph 
letter can go a long way toward realiz- 
ing a Great Plains Wilderness along 
the Front. 

Montana biologist George Wuerthner 
continues to write some of the most, im- 
portant essays in the ecology move- 
ment. He is now working on a grazing 
article. 

Ed. note: Just before we went to press, 
Goerge sent us word that the Blackfeet 
Indian Tribal Council has announced its 
opposition to Wilderness designation for the 
Badger-Two Medicine area just south of 
Glacier. George’s sources fear that the 
council opposes Wilderness because it hopes 
to gain control of the area from the Forest 
Service and then lease it to oil companies. 
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REVIEWS 


Gathering the Desert by Gary Paul 
Nabhan; University of Arizona Press; 
1985; $19.95 cloth; 206 pp. 

If you like deserts, read Gathering 
the Desert. This book is a scientific yet 
poetic look at plants of the Sonoran De- 
sert and how they have long been used 
“as calories, cures, and characters” by 
native peoples. Nabhan, a leading ex- 
pert on wild Sonoran edibles, explains 
that of 2500 vascular plants inhabiting 
the Sonoran Desert, 425 are edible, and 
25 have been cultivated since prehis- 
toric times. Nabhan focuses primarily 
on 12 of the most useful species — re- 
minding the reader, however, that these 
plants have value that transcends their 
usefulness to humans. 

Gathering the Desert serves as an im- 
portant plea on behalf of growing foods 
which are naturally adapted to the de- 
sert rather than raising energy and 
water intensive crops as we are now 
doing. Nabhan convinces us that we 
would benefit by returning to simple 
foods and medicines from plants such 
mesquite, prickly pear, and creosote 
bush, gathered in the wild. Lastly, 
Nabhan makes us aware that desert 
areas are rich ecosystems in need of 
preservation. If this excellent book has 
a weakness, it is that it is too gentle in 
its criticism of present abusers of the 
desert. We must not forget deserts in 
our eagerness to preserve forests. We 
need both intact forest ecosystems, de- 
scribed so eloquently by such writers 
as Catherine Caufield, and intact desert 
ecosystems described with equal eloqu- 
ence by Gary Nabhan. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 

Gathering the Desert is available 
from Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, 
AZ 85703 for $21 postpaid hardcover. 




GOOD WILD SACRED; Gary Snyder; 
1984; Five Seasons Press; Madley, 
Hereford, England; 32 pp.; available 
by mail from Way of the Mountain 
Center, POB 542, Silverton, CO 81433; 
$5 plus .69 postage. 

No commas — it’s the same: good wild 
sacred. Gary Snyder begins with his 
own land in the Sierra Nevada of Alta 
California and says that since the origi- 
nal people there were all displaced or 
destroyed during the gold rush, “we 
have no one to teach us which parts of 
that landscape were once thought to be 
sacred, but with much time and atten- 
tion, I think we will be able to identify 
such sites again.” 

After an overview of the destructive, 
dominant Western European approach 
to land, Snyder tells of hopeful new 
trends in the world which may help na- 
tives hold on to the last remnants. In 
California former Governor Jerry 
Brown created the Native American 
Heritage Commission specifically for 
California Indians. Some Indian elders 
were “charged with the task of locating 
and protecting sacred sites and graves. 
This would avoid in advance confronta- 
tions” with public land managers. The 
white Christian founders of the US 
were not thinking of the land when they 
guaranteed freedom of religion, but “in- 
terpretations by the courts, and the 
passage of the American Indian Religi- 
ous Freedom Act of 1978, have gradually 
come to give native practices some real 
status. ‘ Sacred’ virtually becomes a new 
land-use category.” Concerning Au- 
stralia, where Snyder visited sacred 
sites in the company of tribal elders, he 
says that the Australian Bureau of 
Aboriginal Affairs has “hired some bilin- 
gual anthropologists and bush people to 
work with elders ... to identify sacred 
sites and map them. Everyone hopes 
that the Australian government really 
means to declare such areas off-limits 
before any exploratory team ever gets 
near them.” Another hopeful sign 
that Snyder sees is “the growing popu- 
larity of the Earth First! organization” 
and the fact that the “temples of this 
movement are the planet’s remaining 
wilderness areas.” 
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The most sophisticated system ever 
developed for aligning human struc- 
tures to the natural power points of the 
land in order to create the energy flow 
that we humans label “sacred” is called 
feng-shui by the Chinese. This energy 
is not fuzzy mysticism. It consists of 
such things as the piezo-electric quality 
of quartz, positive and negative ions, 
etc. — these are all modem scientific 
labels for particular aspects of some- 
thing much bigger than any of these 
terms. For years I tried to find out why 
there were no written facts about 
methods used by feng-shui masters. Fi- 
nally, reading a true story in volume 
four of Joseph Needham’s Science and 
Civilization in China, I found out why. 
The story is a good example of the long 
history in European countries of as- 
sociating natural lands with the devil. 
The scholarly Italian Jesuit, Matteo 
Ricci, famous in the West for his love of 
things Chinese, was an early missionary 
to China. The Chinese emperor, ap- 
preciating his knowledge of the stars, 
made him court astronomer. Yet, he re- 
mained a Christian missionary also. 
Whenever he converted anyone he had 
them bum all pagan books. Unfortu- 
nately, in 1602 he converted Li Ying- 
Shih, a distinguished scholar particu- 
larly skilled in feng-shui. In Ricci’s 
words: “He had a rather good library 
and it took him three full days to purge 
it of books on subjects prohibited by our 
churchly laws ... all of these, amounting 
to three trunks full, were committed to 
the flames. ...” Needham, continuing 
his account of Ricci and the feng-shui 
books, states that he “did not disbelieve 
in it; he considered it diabolical.” This 
particularly angers Needham because, 
as he says, “It is to be feared that some 
of the most interesting facts about the 
development of one of the most impor- 
tant of all scientific instruments have 
perished forever.” It was when 
Needham learned that China had de- 
veloped the compass 600 years before 
Europe that he began his life-long study 
of China. Masters of feng-shui de- 
veloped the compass for their work with 
sacred land energies. 

But, as Gary Snyder reassures us, we 
can re-learn where the sacred spots are. 
According to Gary, “These spots are 
seen as points on the landscape at which 
one can more easily enter a larger-than- 
human, larger-than-personal realm.” 
He further defines ’sacred’ when he says 
it “refers to that which helps take us out 
of our little selves into the larger self of 
the whole universe.” He devotes several 
pages on how to begin. Most important, 
“continue to live in a place, to not move 
away, and to continue walking the paths 
and roads.” Some part of your livelihood 
must also come from your place — even 
if only berry picking or mushroom hunt- 
ing. Elsewhere Snyder has called this 
connecting with “the sacramental 
energy-exchange, evolutionary-mutual- 
sharing aspect of life.” Snyder also 
suggests giving children the space and 
time to “experience bonding to place.” 
Near the end of the book he writes: 

“Goodhearted environmentalists can 
turn their back on a save-the- wilderness 
project when it gets too tiresome and 
return to a city home. But inhabitory 
people, Peter Nabokov says, will ’fight 
for their lives like they’ve been jumped 
in an alley.’ Like it or not, we are all 
finally ‘inhabitory’ on this one small 
blue-green planet .... It’s clearly time 
to turn away from economies that de- 
mand constant exploitation of both 
people and resources, and to put Earth 
first!” 

As befits a book about sacred land, 
Snyder’s book is beautifully done — tan 
cover with green and blue title, set in 
simple, elegant Monotype Bembo and 
hand tied. The perfect book for allowing 
your deepest feelings about the land to 
be shared with others. 

Reviewed by Dolores LaChapelle, au- 
thor of Earth Festivals and Earth Wis- 
dom. Her newest book, Sacred Land, 
Sacred Sex: Rapture of the Deep is 
due off the press in November. 
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BUILDING THE GREEN MOVE- 
MENT; Rudolph Bahro; New Society 
Publishers (4722 Baltimore Av., 
Philadelphia, PA 19143); 1986; $9.95 
paper; 211 pp. 

Building the Green Movement is a col- 
lection of translated interviews, 
speeches and writings given by Bahro 
between November, 1982, and June, 
1985. The quality of the pieces varies 
greatly and some of them should have 
been abbreviated or omitted; but given 
the great insights of Bahro, the book is 
well worth reading. 

Bahro is one of the deepest and most 
radical thinkers in the Green move- 
ment. Indeed, Earth First! activist 
Dixie Dalton aptly said of Bahro, “he is 
to the European Green movement what 
Dave Foreman is to the US environmen- 
tal movement.” Like Foreman, Bahro is 
a powerful, outspoken, radical, and con- 
troversial speaker and leader, and thorn 
in the side of his movement. Bahro’s 
ideas are much in line with EFFs 
philosophy. Bahro, but not all European 
Greens, believes that industrial civiliza- 
tion as we know it — “industrial 
capitalism,” the system of all the de- 
veloped world including so-called com- 
munist states — must collapse. To work 
for reforms to improve the system — as 
traditional “left liberals” do — is usually 
counterproductive because it props up 
a system which we should undermine. 
Bahro says we should do anything which 
speeds the collapse of industrial 
capitalism. This includes direct action 
(Bahro does not mention monkeyw- 
renching but the tenor of his condemna- 
tion of industrial capitalism suggests 
that he would appreciate it); withdraw- 
ing all financial support of multination- 
als; and establishing self-sufficient, 
spiritually-based communes. 

Bahro, being German, is excessively 
verbose at times, but the patient EF! 
reader will admire Bahro and his deeply 


Traditional people the world over 
have much to teach a spiritually crip- 
pled race ... .We must feel awe again 
if we are to return to a harmonious exis- 
tence with our own habitat, and sur- 
vive; we must consider this life essence 
that is all about us, manifesting in each 
moment — the music of the stars, the 
color of the wind, the dead stillness be- 
tween tides at the dead of night, the 
birds, the trees, sea pearls andmanure, 
the moment-by-moment miracle of our 
existence. 

— Peter Matthiessen, Indian Coun- 
try 

Since the end of World War II, and 
especially in the past twenty years, ever 
more people in the US have become 
aware of the spiritual impoverishment 
of our mass consumer culture. We have 
seen increasingly vigorous appeals for 
a significant alteration in the way we 
see the world and our place in it. Ideas 
have varied greatly on just what form 
these changes should take, but all at- 
tempts at a new perception involve a 
recognition that humans are a part of, 
and dependent upon, an inter- 
connnected whole that is greater than 
ourselves. Gregory Bateson, in his book 
Mind and Nature, notes that “we are 
beginning to play with ideas of ecology, 
and although we immediately trivialize 
these ideas into politics or commerce, 
there is at least an impulse still in the 
human breast to unify and thereby 
sanctify the total of the natural world, 
of which we are. ’’The merit of Bateson’s 
thought is probably enough to excuse 
his inadvertent ethnocentrism — there 
are plenty of “human breasts” here in 
North America in which resides the 
tradition of a holistic or organic view of 
humans’ place in the world. Also, since 
Bateson wrote this passage, we have 
seen in Deep Ecology an approach that 
goes far beyond merely playing with 
ideas of ecology. Nevertheless, holistic 
vision is a comparatively new develop- 
ment in the mainstream of Euro- Amer- 
ican culture, and it has found one of its 
most striking literary articulations in 
the work of Peter Matthiessen. 

Matthiessen’s position as a naturalist 
and an extraordinary writer has made 
him an ideal advocate of environmental 
and cultural awareness. He has long de- 
monstrated a deep understanding of the 
natural environment, and has as- 


ecologieal world view. Readers will not, 
however, be impressed by his praise for 
Bhagwan of Rajneeshpuram — the com- 
mune leader recently forced out of the 
US after his corrupt practices and horde 
of Rolls Royces were revealed. No doubt 
Bahro regrets his praise of Bhagwan, 
and one suspects that Bahro’s eagerness 
to see the downfall of industrial 
capitalism (an eagerness almost equal 
to that of Fbreman and other EF’Jers) 
leads him to be too uncritical in endors- 
ing counter-cultural movements, not all 
of which are ecological and healthy alter- 
natives to the “Big Machine.” 

Bahro’s history within the West Ger- 
man Greens ( Die Grunen) has been 
spectacular. Arriving in West Germany 
after being released from an East Ger- 
man prison in 1979, Bahro quickly be- 
came a leader in the newly formed 
Greens. The controversy surrounding 
Bahro, with his relentless refusal to 
compromise and endorse alliances with 
liberals, reached its peak in 1984 when 
Bahro compared the rise of the Greens 
to the rise of the Nazis prior to World 
War II. Bahro was not praising the 
Nazis — he favors ecological anarchy, 
not totalitarianism — but of course the 
media blew his statement out of con- 
text. Subsequently, as many Greens 
drifted toward realpolitik, Bahro be- 
came disenchanted with their reformist 
tendencies. Finally, in June 1985, Bahro 
withdrew from Die Grunen when they 
failed to take a stand against all animal 
experimentation. Bahro claims that not 
only is animal experimentation cruel, 
but it is also one of the major pillars 
supporting industrial capitalism, and 
thus must be condemned altogether. 

To conclude, we recommend Building 
the Green Movement not because it is a 
flawless book, but because it contains 
many fine ideas of one of the greatest 
Greens. 

— Reviewed, by Australopithecus 


sociated this increasingly with a sympa- 
thy for the life-ways and insights of tra- 
ditional peoples. As he has joined these 
elements in his work, they have 
emerged as an ever more forceful denun- 
ciation of the Ameropean world-view 
and environmental destruction that re- 
sults from it. These themes converge in 
his latest work, Indian Country. What 
Matthiessen proposes in this book is a 
more and more prominently recurring 
idea in environmental writings: the call 
for a complete re-envisioning of our 
place in the natural order — the call for 
a new religion. 

Matthiessen’s journey to this place in 
Indian Count\~y has been remarkable, 
physically and spiritually. In 1957, he 
set off to wander the world. He traveled 
the backcountry of the Americas from 
Point Barrow to Tie mi del Fuego, and 
visited wild regions of every continent, 
save Antarctica. These travels resulted 
in his first three books of nonfiction. 
Three years of study went into Wildlife 
in America — incredibly, the first com- 
prehensive history of the European and 
Ameropean impact on North American 
wildlife. The work Matthiessen had 
done to compile Wildlife in America left 
him bitter — the book’s title page in- 
cludes the following quote from the 
book of Jeremiah: “And I brought you 
into this country, to eat the fruit thereof 
and the goodness thereof; but w r hen ye 
entered, ye defiled my land, and made 
mine heritage an abomination.” Matth- 
iessen’s dismay at the destructiveness 
of European culture is apparent 
throughout Wildlife inAjnerica, and his 
unconcealed anger carries over into all 
his subsequent work. 

His next book, The Cloud Forest, ap- 
peared in 1961 and was Matthiesseris 
first venture into a literary form that 
he would continue to use with great suc- 
cess up to the present; that is, travel 
literature. The book is an account of 
Matthiessen’s 1959 journey throughout 
the South American wilderness. It is 
like all Matthiessen’s nonfiction work in 
its scrupulous research and exquisite 
description. 

In 1961 Matthiessen went with the 
Harvard-Peabody expedition to New 
Guinea to study the Knrelu, a small war- 
like tribe that had previously been un- 
corrupted by modem contact. This was 
Matthiessen’s first extensive experi- 
ence with a traditional people, and his 
unique approach to them as a subject is 
a key to understanding the sensitivity 


The Work of Peter Matthiessen 


by Rick Bruhn 


THE POETICS OF DEEP ECOLOGY 

Part 3: Poems by Jose 


by Lone Wolf Circles 

Unfortunately for many aspiring 
poets, good poetry is not cute and clever 
phrases carefully stacked in a deliberate 
array. Good poetry bursts out of the sub- 
conscious in spite of our restraints, in 
those rare electrified states. It is then 
that pure image, lessons stripped down 
to their cutting edge, arc through us 
from an essence greater than us. Where 
they touch the paper they bum their 
image indelibly as if scorched by lightn- 
ing. It is the perfect moment, lost 
forever if you looked away. For no delib- 
erate manipulation can make up for it. 
Temporal; fragile in this way. From 
“Cryptogam” in SANDSTONE: 

One foul footprint 

of bulldozing vibram 

could crush this 

fragile fortress of soil, this 

scab of life on sand 

that wind would bleed away. 

Thirty years to build this half inch high 

symbiote civilization, 

enough composted crust 

to nest and hatch 

some cheat grass seeds 

and cheat the breeze 

of this mound of sand 


surrounding its sprouting juniper. 

It is perfect passion that defeats mor- 
tality, transcends our forgetfulness. It 
isn’t enough for it to take us part way, 
for anything less than all the way is still 
nowhere at all. From “Like Storm 
Crows. . in FINDING THE SKY: 
Surveyors are in the orchard 
They see Medusa thru the transit. 
The farm was plowed 
for the last time 
brutally 

field. , pheasant, corral and quail, 
framed in suburb curb. 

Its sloughs flooded with fill. 

Its black soil buried 
by dumptruck cortege. 

The old bam is burning itself, 
a grey monk in weathered robes. 
When the clouds lift, there remains 
“poem,” its gift. From “Coyote and the 
Cloud Children”: 

Muzzle in moss he remembers again 

the sky dream — 

of spawning clouds 

their thunderous mating 

lightning joy 

as they journey east, 

thinks how he lives 

off their liquid children 

while salmon travel with them 


and haw on cold mornings 
they gather in his breath. 

This, in the wonderful little book 
COYOTE MEETS KAFKA, where our 
beloved trickster steps out of the backs 
of our minds (where he is always hidden) 
and messes with our limited sense of 
reality. The coyote, like the warrior 
poem and the pointed-word, still battles 
for our attention, our focus, our sacred 
planet: 

Apache! Zulu! Arands 
native hunters 
evolved in dreamtime 
slaughtered by euranglos 
and their farm er’s 
unearthly god 
heaven’s invasion claimed 
prairie/ veldt! outback 
replaced hunter’s prey 
with Christian sheep 
coyote! jackal! dingo 
haunt flocks of 
this ape turned herdsman 
refuse to surrender 
the pagan earth. 

Poems set to stalk the mundane pre- 
conception that is suffocating our poten- 
tial as a species and our very planet. 
Poems with a bounty on them, hung 
upside down on fenceposts by irate ran- 


he would later demonstrate in his treat- 
ment of Native Americans. The resul- 
tant book, Under the Mountain Wall: 
A Chronicle of Two Seasons in the Stone 
Age, describes the daily life of the tribe 
by detailing exclusively what the 
Kurelu said and did, but never presum- 
ing to explain their thoughts or motiva- 
tions. 

With The Cloud Forest and Under the 
Mountain Wall Matthiessen estab- 
lished his reputation as a writer of 
travel literature and natural history. In 
later years he would be invited on ex- 
peditions and safaris to wild regions of 
Asia and Africa. In all cases, from The 
Tree Where Man Was Bom to Sand Riv- 
ers to Snow Leopard, Matthiessen de- 
scribes the deterioration of the natural 
environment and of traditional life- ways 
under the pressures of human overpopu- 
lation and commercial exploitation. But 
never does he lapse into the “strange 
places, strange creatures, strange 
peoples" National Geographic style 
that has characterized so much travel 
writing. (I can find no indication that 
Matthiessen has ever published in Na- 
tional Geographic, despite an impres- 
sive publication history in other jour- 
nals — surely a point in his favor.) 

During the ’60s and ’70s Matthiessen 
also continued to write novels, but his 
fiction in this period falls in line with 
his travels and other writings. In 1965 
he completed his fourth novel, At Play 
in the Fields of the Lord, a book that 
comhined his growing concern for na- 
tive people and his troubled familiarity 
with the forces that destroy their envi- 
ronment and culture. The novel is set 
among the Niaruna in the Amazon 
jungle, a people threatened by the en- 
croachment of Western civilization. 
Western society is represented by four 
fundamentalist missionaries intent on 
“saving” the tribal people, and a local 
politico who seeks any excuse to destroy 
them. On the'side of the Niaruna stands 
an embittered North American Indian, 
alienated by the long oppression of his 


own people, who wants to vindicate his 
heritage by becoming one of the 
Niaruna and leading them to victory 
against bombs and the Bible. 

In 1969 Matthiessen seemed to break 
with previous patterns in his writing 
when he published Sal Si Puedes: Cesar 
Chavez and the New American Revolu- 
tion. Here Matthiessen documented the 
struggle of an oppressed minority, the 
migrant workers of the US, and their 
continued abuse by government and in- 
dustry. This book grew out of Matthies- 
sen’s increasingly activist political pos- 
ture. He attacked not only the interests 
of the powerful, but the apathy of the 
mainstream; at one point he observed 
that “most good Americans, like ‘good 
Germans,’ have managed to stay unaware 
of inhumanity in their own country.” 

Throughout the ’70s Matthiessen be- 
came more outspoken in his criticism of 
the values of Ameropean society, in the 
manner he had begun in Sal Si Puedes. 
His attitude is well summarized in an 
article he wrote for Audubon in 1975. 
As he crossed the Jersey Meadows by 
train, Matthiessen said: 

In the autumn twilight, the chemical- 
colored sky was a dire warning, and 
still we clung to the gross national prod- 
uct and gross national pollution. The 
prospect for the republic seemed as blur- 
red and gritty as the view from the train 
window, yet in this waste lay a worthy, 
sake solution to our pligh t. The mighty 
and exhilarating tasks of restoring the 
human environment, the rivers and 
cities, this blighted sky itself, would 
also restore a sick economy and the 
pride in a great nation. Why didn’t we 
insist on it? Where was the Spirit of ’76 
that threw out a decadent leadership in 
the time of the Revolutionary War? In- 
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stead, it appeared, we would sit back 
(as I sat back now, in mute rage and 
apprehension) and watch these leaders 
of no vision or nobility — the union and 
corporate profiteers and their cronies 
in office — lead the country farther 
down the path of phony patriotism . and 
pumped-up progress toward the usual 
solution to hard times, another war. 

In the ’70s and ’80s, Matthiessen’s 
long-time interests — traditional 
peoples and the natural environment — 
combined with his policial disenchant- 
ment and found a focus in the social and 
environmental plight of Native Amer- 
icans. In the Spirit of Crazy Horse, pub- 
lished in 1983, traced the rise of the 
American Indian Movement (AIM) and 
the battle AIM has fought against the 
government and huge energy com- 
panies to stop the destruction of Indian 
lands. The book is exhaustively re- 
searched and documented, and perhaps 
because of this it has been the target of 
an extensive smear campaign by gov- 
ernment and industry, who would 
rather not see the record of their injus- 
tices in print. In fact, Matthiessen is 
the defendant in nearly fifty million dol- 
lars of lawsuits brought by government 
agents, and while the accusations 
against him have no merit, the pressure 
and threats of further lawsuits from the 
government have scared Matthiessen’s 
publishers away from continuing to 
print the book. 

Meanwhile, Matthiessen has written 
another book on the environmental de- 
struction of Indian lands that is a culmi- 
nation of the themes and skills he has 
developed in his career. Indian Country 
is" a journal of Matthiessen’s travels 
across the US in which he documents 
cases of the govemment/corporate con- 
spiracy to encroach upon the sacred 
grounds of Indian tribes: from the 
Everglades to the lands of New York’s 
Mohawks to the military playgrounds in 
the Great Basin to the monstrous 
travesties of the Black Mesa strip mines 
to the “North Central Power Project” 
of the Black Hills. 

Matthiessen makes it clear that the 
rapacious destruction he documents is 
the inevitable result of the Ameropean 
world-view, in which there is no longer 
a genuine sense of anything being sa- 
cred. There is no longer anything in 
mainstream American culture that is 
above exploitation for commercial pur- 
poses, and in such a value system the 
natural environment is the greatest 
casualty. He contrasts this with the 
ways and beliefs of Native Americans, 
and finds in the latter the inspiration 
for a new way of seeing for all of us. 
Indian Country is Matthiessen’s most 
direct and eloquent appeal to Amero- 
peans to embrace an alternative world- 
view; one that we might best pattern 
after the example given us by the first 
North Americans. 

To those who argue that there is no 
way our “advanced civilization” can go 
“back” to such a view, Matthiessen re- 



chers of supposed civility, taken to court 
for extremism, men’s daughters hidden 
away from poem’s honesty. 

The above titles are available from 
Compost Press, 1581 Downington Ave., 
SLC, UT 84105. 


sponds: 

We can no longer pretend — as we did 
for so long — that Indians are a primi- 
tive people: no, they are a traditional 
people, that is, a “first” or “original” 
people, a primal people, the inheritors 
of a profound and exquisite wisdom dis- 
tilled by long ages on this earth. The 
Indian concept of earth and spirit has 
been patronizingly dismissed as 
simplehearted “naturalism” or 
“animism, ” when in fact it derives from 
a holistic vision known to all mystics 
and great teachers of the most venerated 
religions of the world. 

Ultimately, Matthiessen insists, it is 
imperative that we do not “dismiss 
those attitudes as something archaic, 
picturesque, to be pushed aside by that 
lunatic insistence on ‘progress,’ on 
‘growth,’ on gross national product, that 
is destroying the land and air and water, 
the wild animals and plants, the coun- 
tryside, small towns and small business 
and small farmers, not to speak of qual- 
ity and craftsmanship, birdsong, si- 
lence, night, and the very soul of man.” 

Rick Bruhn is an ecological historian 
living deep in the heart of Texas. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 


DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 

First! movement nor the staff of Earth First ! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


THE OUTLAW’S BIBLE: HOWTO 
EVADE THE SYSTEM USING CON- 
STITUTIONAL STRATEGY; E. X. 
Boozhie; Circle A Publishers, 81108 E. 
Hubbell, Dept. 45C, Scottsdale, AZ 
85257; 325pp.; paper; $12.95 postpaid. 


Dear Ned, 

If you see Blade Ruiner, ask him if 
he’s tried stainless steel. I don’t know 
how these magnetometers work that 
you’re trying to fool, but if they only 
detect magnetic objects (as the name 
implies) then you’re in luck. Stainless 
steel is not magnetic. 

— Ridge Runner 


Dear Ned, 

In the Eostar edition Taos Pare! asked 
for comment on the suggestion that 
Clorox and Drano be used to deal with 
the metal posts of large signboard. This 
will not work — at least not in any 
reasonable length of time nor with any 
reasonable amount of the two chemi- 
cals. However, the mixture of powdered 
aluminum and iron oxide called 
Exoweld or Thermite — used for the 
welding of heavy steel, such as railroad 
rails, by the alumino thermal process — 
may well do. Taos Pard should contact 
a supplier of heavy welding materials, 
preferably where he or she is not 
known, to get the mixture plus an igni- 
ter and sheets providing instructions. 
A clay dam will be needed. I suggest 
the dam at the foot of the posts. Even 
if the operation does not cut through 
the posts it may weaken them so they 
have to be replaced, or soften them 
enough to cause them to bend over. A 
pre-experiment using a length of heavy 
steel may be worthwhile. The burn 
takes only 25 - 35 seconds and the tem- 
perature can reach 5,000 deg. F. The 
same method might serve to bum 
through wooden signposts. 

Others speak of the problems of spik- 
ing trees. I suggest they look up an in- 
dustrial construction supply house to 
see the powder cartridge (about .22 cal.) 
guns used to fire staples into solid steel 
beams to anchor electrical and plumb- 
ing conduits. These guns can be loaded 
so as to fire the steel staples many times 
before reloading and they should be us- 
able to mess up a tree so that a saw will 
certainly strike one or more. They 
should go far enough into the wood to 
be undetected and difficult or impossi- 
ble to dig out if detected. 

— Adenoid P. Tonsil 


“The Outlaw's Bible is not just a book 
for lawbreakers. It is for all people who 
undertake to seriously learn about the 
‘legal rights’ supposedly available under 
the U.S. Constitution.” — from the For- 
ward by Avi Naftel. 

We received a complimentary copy of 
this book, and have all perused it with 
interest. Now, since most people out 
there engaging in illegal acts don’t want 
to get caught (the exception being those 
engaged in civil disobedience) there is 
probably an all-too-human tendency not 
to plan for that possibility. This is unfor- 
tunate, because if someone (a monkey- 
wrencher, let’s say) is arrested without 
having prepared for that eventuality, 
they are apt to voluntarily give away 
their constitutional rights to the au- 
thorities, making conviction all the 
more likely. And as the reader of this 
book will find , your constitutional rights 
are few enough — damned few, as a mat- 
ter of fact. It is the author’s contention 
that the American justice system exists 
only for the benefit of the ultra-rich, and 
as you read these pages you will begin 
to suspect that, contrary to the media 
image of “lenient” courts, the judicial 
system has been working overtime 
since 1790 to lessen the constitutional 
protections afforded to the average 
citizen. 

The author concentrates principally 
on the protection afforded by the fourth, 
fifth and sixth amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution, which respectively guar- 
antee (in theory, at least) a person’s 
right to be immune from unreasonable 
search and seizure, to be free from hav- 
ing to testify against himself or herself, 
and to have confidential communica- 
tions with a lawyer. But in practice, the 
courts have over the years created an 
almost Byzantine system of exceptiohs 
to, and ramifications W, these basic con- 
stitutional protection sN While Uh e au- 
thor agrees that it would be impossible 
for the average person to be completely 
versed in the complexities of our legal 
system (there are 7 mil I ion books on 
law in the Library of Congress), it is his 
contention that by following a few basic 
rales, a person can reduce the risk of 
arrest, and if arrested, can maximize 
the likelihood that he/she will not be 
convicted. 

These basic rules are summed up in 
what Boozhie calls “The Ten Command- 
ments.” The author cautions, “For 
those who make their living by breaking 
one law or another, it’s safe to predict 
that inevitably they’re going to get 
caught and punished ... no set of rales 
can guarantee that you’ll never get 
caught, but if you consistently follow 
these you’ll shift the odds immensely in 
your favor, and avoid making the need- 
less mistakes which have resulted in the 
destruction of so many lives.” 


are best — most big cities have at least 
one such shop). Remember, if you plan 
on using your paint gun for anything 
other than innocent war games, make 
sure no one knows who you are when 
you make your purchase. 

— Billboard Bandit 


Dear Ned Ludd, 

Howie Wolke’s arrest should send a 
message to monkey wrenchers: Don’t 
get caught! I would like to see more 
safety measures in these pages. Here’s 
one; 

Survey stakes are coated with a trans- 
parent substance which rubs off onto 
hands and shows up under a florescent 
light. I have a friend who was up to her 
tricks in the woods, was stopped on her 
way out by police, and forced to expose 
her hands to a florescent light. Luckily 
she had worn dark cotton gloves and 
had left them on survey stakes with the 
middle fingers extended. Narrowly es- 
caping arrest, she returned home to con- 
duct an experiment. She rubbed her 
hands on fireplace kindling (survey 
stakes) and exposed them to a flores- 
cent light. Sure enough, the incriminat- 
ing paint lit up on her hands like a neon 
“guilty” sign. 

Dark cotton gloves are good insur- 
ance for most of our field work. They 
are cheap, impossible to trace, and keep 
paint off fingers. They also don’t leave 
fingerprints. 

-Dangerolopithicus 


Dear Ned, 

Here’s a cheaper variant of the “paint 
bombs” for billboards described in 
ECODEFENSE . This method was 
used by a buddy of mine to trash 
cigarette billboards. His method was to 
make paint grenades out of styrofoam 
drinking cups, to wit: fill a cheap (soft 
type) 8 oz. or bigger styrofoam cup with 
a mixture of about 1/2 water-based 
paint and 1/2 water. Then press on tight 
the plastic cap. The caps to these cups 
have a small breather hole in them (used 
for the straw) — seal this hole with a 
dab of silicon cement. When throwing 
the grenade it is imperative that the 
bottom end of the cup point toward the 
fingers . . . otherwise the G forces of 
acceleration might act before the cup 
makes contact with the intended target. 
No one pays attention to billboards; one 
can drive around and cover the town 
(dusk seems the ideal time), then sit 
back and watch the fun. 

— The Phantom Grenadier 


Dear Ned, 

I was reading a newspaper article the 
other day about those “war games” that 
so-called survivalists like to play. It 
seems that they like to stalk each other 
through the woods and “shoot” each 
other with pistols. Only instead of using 
real firearms they use C02 (carbon 
dioxide) powered guns that shoot a 
paint pellet. 

I checked with my local gun shop, 
and they stock these guns. There’s a 
C02 pistol, .62 calibre, for about $100. 
It will fire a paint pellet 100 to 150 feet. 
There is a rifle for about $150. And for 
those who want something cheaper, 
there’s a blowgun (in both a 2’ and 4’ 
model) for $26-$30. 

What if someone shot these at 
billboards? The paint pellets probably 
only leave a small splotch, but once 
someone perfected their aim, just a few 
well-placed splotches could have an in- 
credibly artistic effect on a billboard. 
You might check these toys out at a gun 
shop (the ones that cater to survivalists 


toward a recreation area on Fridays and 
early Saturdays, and back toward the 
city late Saturday and Sunday, so select 
your site accordingly. 

* Visuals: Prepare large, easy to read 
signs: one to greet incoming traffic, one 
for each bathroom door, two more for 
the sides of your vehicle. These signs 
will bear the mystic mantra FREE 
COFFEE. Make more signs with a 
clear statement of your local issue, to 
be posted where visitors read them 
while sipping coffee. Bring handouts de- 
tailing your issue clearly and dramati- 
cally, and include a phone number and 
address where they can obtain further 
information. 

*Coffee Supplies: A two burner stove, 
two coffeepots, cups and stirring sticks, 
instant coffee, cream, sugar, cookies or 
pastries, water and a small container 
to refill your water container from the 
restroom sink. 

*Operating Your Coffee Stand: Get 
there early. Park directly between the 
men’s and women’s restrooms. If you 
continued on page 23 


by Ron Huber 


Reviewed by Leon Czolgosz 


If you’re like most eco-activists, more 
than once you’ve been prevented from 
traveling to a demonstration or public 
hearing by a shortage of the old long 
green. Here’s a quick and easy way to 
make dollars and get your point of view 
about local environmental issues across 
to a wide spectrum of humanity. 

Just pull into a rest area along one 
of the many interstate highways 
crisscrossing the US and set up a Free 
Coffee! stand. Donations from grateful 
travelers can average $10 per hour. A 
free coffee stand can be as simple or 
elaborate as you wish. Here in Oregon, 
we’ve used everything from slick hot 
food-mobiles to a noisy Coleman stove 
on the trunk of a car. Either way works 
equally well. You’ll want to make prep- 
arations ahead of time: 

*Location and Timing: Select a rest 
area midway between two large cities, 
or between a city and a major recreation 
area. Traffic will be heaviest on 
weekends. Most traffic will be heading 
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ARMED WITH VISIONS 




A COYOTE TALE 


She had picked Coyote up just west of 
Flagstaff as he held his right hand out hitch- 
hiking and gripped with his left his old 
suitcase filled with fresh love letters. Said 
he was headed out to Second Mesa to see a 
pregnant lady he knew 

She laughed too much, talked the same, 
and referred always to her car as Prince. As 
it happens, the old heap was a Plymouth 
four door Valiant, so he also called it Prince 
(though he thought it rather silly) . 

The girl claimed to be an Apache 
princess movie star, but he already knew 
she was just from Mescalero. After all, he 
did recall having . met her at a recent 
cocktail party out in Hollywood in 
California. That’s when he Werheard her 
tell some bad guy that she’d be heading 
back home when she got her 
unemployment. So he knew just when and 
where to be on highway 40 going east. 

After sleeping several hours (while she 
talked) Coyote awoke to ask her why she’d 
picked him up. She continued rattling on 
but what she really said was: “I’m attracted 
always to bald men or to young men whose 
hair has turned too white too early and of 
course, to great big furry tails.” (She had a 
fantasy-on-her-mind look.) 


By Winslow she was feeding him ’bout 
anything he wanted (and taking care of 
tips) as he laughed and flirted with all the 
ladies — waitresses and customers alike. 

As they drove north out towards the 
highway, she slowed the Prince to let a 
couple rednecks, in their white new pickup 
truck, pull out in front of them. They heard 
the insult echo “you goddamn Indians.” 

She drove on about a mile down the 
road. Then Coyote made her stop the 
Prince. He jumped out howling and 
shouting out in clear pure English, “why 
don’t you all go back to Europe?” 

Now it was dark except for fullmoon 
light and she was driving him to his 
destination in exchange for a look and feel 
of his pair of solid turquoise dice which had 
been carved (he claimed) by a Navajo 
medicine man in exchange for some love 
potion. 

On that lonely north-bound road inside 
the Dine' reservation boundaries, Coyote 
saw a big MacDonalds’ hamburger sign he 
didn’t like. He thought, “how do these 
Indians here allow it?” 

He requested that she turn around and 
stop. Coyote left her singing to her radio on 
the roadside. 


He climbed off, slammed the Prince’s 
door, made his way through barbed wire, 
sand and brush, and came upon (or 
underneath) the sign. (It looked four times 
smaller from the road.) So he said a little 
prayer. 

He began to pull and shake the huge 
posts holding up the MacDonalds' 
hamburger sign until he heard it crack out 
loud. He kept on a-shaking and a-pulling 
’til it came a-crashing down to his own size. 

Once on the sand-ground, he ripped it 
all apart, then hesitated for a moment, 
shaking off the sweat and smiling at the 
moon, and quickly did a fast war dance, 
complete with song. He howled to himself 
while looking at the big moon and pissing 
on the sign. 

He found the woman back at the Prince 
still singing at the radio. He asked her to 
drive on, then leaned over and whispered, 
“just had to take a piss.” 




STANDING ALONE 


LORENZO 


Sonora 


MARTHA 

THE LAST CARRIER PIGEON 
SPEAKING TO THE ANIMALS 


Colleagues, let me warn you: 

At any moment, 

A dinner plate may fly out of the sky 
And strike you dead. There are handbags 
That would leave your naked musculature 
Drying in the breeze. Oh, I remember 

When I and mine 

Were what the weather was! But now 
The rain is a breakfast juice. 

My hearing goes to waste, the earth 
Grows lines I cannot see. Listen: 

The streams babble in Japanese. Time 

Has begun to exist, my friends. We may lose 
The loud spring, the sometimes bloody claw. 
And how will the world be let? 

Receiving this sky, 

A gray monotony, they choose 
Who have not chosen, yet. 


Millipede 

Tucson 


Standing alone 

dreaming 

on every corner 

magic swirls through me and 

the streets with jazz Q h streets 

undercurrents Believe the sky 

can open 

for everyone Tony Seldin 

Vagabond 


DO 

SOMETHING 

WILD! 
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One-Of-A-Kind , Magical, 
Wild-Assed 

LIMITED EDITION LITHOGRAPHS 
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— LONE WOLF CIRCLES — - 


RESERVE, NEW MEXICO 87830 
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Custom Orders for 
Unordinary People. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT NA- 
TIONAL PARK, N.D., BADLANDS 
VIDEO, COLOR, I HR. NARRA- 
TION. VHS-SP OR BETA II, $25.00 
POST PAID. MICHAEL MCGRATH, 
PO BOX 129, HEWITT, NJ 07421 


1986 ALASKA WILDERNESS 
STUDY PROGRAMS 

We are excited to offer our 1986 program. A respected authority will accompany 
each trip to provide an in-depth learning experience and one semester hour of 
credit is available from the U. of AK - Fairbanks. Coursework and credit are not 
mandatory as these trips are open to all. 

ALASKA TOMORROW: By Design or Default? Gates of the Arctic National Park; 
David Brower, Founder of Friends of the Earth and former executive director of Sierra 
Club; $1650; July 5-14, 1986. 

LORD OF THE MOUNTAINS: Lore of Ursus Arctos; Noatak River; Gates of the 
Arctic NP; Gary Snyder, philosopher, ecologist, and Pulitzer prize winning poet; $1745; 
August 13-22. 

CATACLYSM AND RECOVERY: Explorations in the Valley of 10, 000 Smokes; Katmai 
National Park; Dr. Michael Nowak, Professor of Anthropology, Colorado College; $1440; 
June 23-July 2. 

WILDLIFE, HABITAT, AND MAN: Explorations in the Arctic Refuge; Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge; Averill Thayer, former Arctic Refuge manager; $1650; July 18-27. 

CULTURE, ENVIRONMENT, AND THE CURRICULUM: Anaktuvuk Pass and 
Gates of the Arctic NP; Rayk Bamhardt, UAF Dept, of Rural Development and former 
director of the Center for Cross Cultural Studies; $1375; July 31-August 9. 

ALASKA RANGE: Northern Alpine Natural History and Conservation; Alaska 
Range canoe/hike; Dr. Robert and Judy Weeden, UAF Dept, of Biology, Fisheries, and 
Wildlife and aeclaimed Alaskan conservationists; $625; June 12-19. 

A non-accredited canoe trip is planned from Dawson, Yukon Territory to Circle, 
Alaska on the Yukon River. Rich in fur-trader/goldrush history, this route allows us to 
visit the abandoned site of Fortymile and Eagle, AK. The guide will give instruction 
in wilderness skills including: canoeing, backpacking, cooking, shelter, and tips to safe 
adventuring in Alaska. Campfire discussion will center on the development of the 
conservation ethic in America, contemporary views of ecology, the Native Alaskan 
worldview, the future of Alaskan wilderness, and other topics. $980; May 29-June 6, 1986. 

“The endless mountains and wilderness are part of it, hut what one gets above all 
else in Alaska is an appreciation of the land and a deeper sense of place." (Roger 
Rom, Alaska Wilderness, Inc.) 

contact: Roger Rom’s ALASKA WILDERNESS, INC., PO Box 81267, Fairbanks, 
AK 99708; 907-455-6060 


"Stumps and Stripes" flag printed 

Only $8 postpaid to: 

in red on white forecrown of navy 

SVC, Inc. 

blue mesh cap. 

P. 0. Box 1901 

Embossed gold "braids" on visor 

Kalispell, Mt. 59903 

make this issue a matter of honor! 

A non profit Kick-Ass 

One size adjusts to fit all. 

■ 

Conservation Organization 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 

& 

other materials on 

Deep Ecology • Place • the “old ways” 

& 

other Earth-centered topics 

* SEND FUR FREE CATALOG * 




ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 
Our advertising rates are as follows: 
Full page - $110, Half page - $70, 
Fourth page - $40, Column inch - $4. 
Columns are 2 3/8 inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2 3/8, 5 3/4, 
7 3/8, or 9 3/4 inches wide. Ads that 
do not fit these dimensions will be 
PMTed to that width and an addi- 
tional $5 will be charged. All prices 
are for camera-ready copy. Classified 
ads are available for 104 a word ($2.50 
minimum). 




WAY OF THE MOUNTAIN 
LEARNING CENTER 
Box 542 

Silverton, Colorado 81433 


Use Recycled 
% Paper 

Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U S., we throw away ’'2 of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requites less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Cara Paper Co. 

325-dc Beech Ln., Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 
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FREEDOM INSURANCE! 

Alternate Identities Book 
$10.00. Survival Book List $2. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED! ! 


•d</i£cihin#t^^ ENJOY THE WILDERNESS NATURALLY! 
We've 'backpacked, and canoed the least-used wilderness 
in the Rockies and Southwest for 20 years. TAKE OFF 
WITH US WILDLY — CLOTHES-OPTIONAL YEAR-ROUND. News- 
letter annual sub. : $1.50 c Box 845, Evergreen p CO 80439. 


KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) r-s 

THE c ° l0 
„ CAVE TH 

n HEL P b Write: 
v FOR— Southwest 

Box 1115 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed £ 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER , 
in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


Explore the Beautiful Gros Ventre Wilderness with: 
Howie Wolke’s WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS 


June 23-28 
Regular Price : $400 

6 discount for first Earth First! subscriber to sign up! 

? discount for second. Earth First! subscriber to sign up’ 
& discount for all other Earth First! subscribers. 




6044 Bernhard, Richmond, CA 94805 

Top quality river gear 
at the lowest price possible. 
Also rentals. New and used. 
Rafts from $300, oars, 
life-jackets, pumps, kayaks, etc. 
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If Howie is still in jail, the trip will be guided by 
either Gary Steele or Larry Campbell, both of Montana 
Earth First! . This is a superb trip for wildlife viewing, 
especially moose, elk and bighorn. 

Gall or write: 

Wild Horizons Expeditions, Box 2348-EF! , Jackson, WY 83 OOI 

(307) 733-53^3 


KLEPPER & NAUTIRAID 

Expedition Quality Folding Kayaks 

Saks & Parts 



— — , — 

' • • U f <■' : . 

Also Rigid Kayaks: EDDYLINE, NW KAYAKS, CHINOOK 

JAIDARKA BOATS Box 2158, Sitka 99835 747-8996 

Special attention to out of town orders, reasonable prices. 
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BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$2 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vo!. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
BF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vo!. II. No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive): letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 19S2 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump: 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Voi. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vo!. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies: Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF'er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGIINASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vo!. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek: Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF.' Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VIII) Out 
Of Print 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Voi. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia: Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. III, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposai(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Thctics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zeli on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue oil Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 


queror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VI) 
Bald Mt Road Stopped!; Round River Rendezvous; 
Marcy Willow: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; The En- 
dangered Rainforest by John Seed; Watt Enters 
Coyote (A Greek T'.'agedy) by Marc Brown; John 
Seed on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dignity; 
Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. III, No. VII) OUT 
OF PRINT 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. I) Sin- 
kyone Redwood Blockade; EF! National Forest 
Campaign; Rainforest Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt 
in Retrospect; EF!: The First 3 Years (with many 
photos); Howie Wolke on the Forest Service; Con- 
servation Biology review; The Battle of Salt Creek 
(an epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road ShowfThetqj c r . Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF’! Owyhee Wil- 
derness ProposaKIdaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey "Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Offict.'North American Bioregional Con- 

S -ess: Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
isobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth R ; 
"What Do »u Expect To Accomplish?’’; Cop - d 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; . Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 


2 by Bobcat; Direct Action bv Devall & Sessions; 
tGary Snyder; Song of the Taste; Beyond4*acred 
►Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 
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SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 
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I Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 
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YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
demess Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodeftnse. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Emc _ .){ the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King R?,nge; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; Jo'&j Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone’s 
Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 
•Vklfare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented Forest. 


LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No.VI) Road Frenzy, TVee 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, Review of In the Rainforest, 
Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree Spiking, 
Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill, Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellowstone, 
Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 
Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, 
*85 RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spik- 
ing & Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, Lone 
W>lf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, Intemtl Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VIII) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 
Helicopters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
TYee-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 
Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest 
Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/ 
Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf , Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natural Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol. VI, No. I) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austalian Wood- 
chipping, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & 
Pleace, Stein Valley (B C) Logging, Louisiana-Pacific Strike, 
Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 


Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf, Meares Island, 
Earth Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol. VI, No.II) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS 
Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, 
Reviews: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declaration 
of a Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, 
Parable of the Tribes reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting the 
Tongass, Dian Fossey, CO EF!, ‘86 RRR, Gallatin NF 1 , Ore- 
gon Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, 
Hall Creek Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EF! 
Acid Rain, Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in 
India, South Moresby, World Rainforest Report #5, Fore- 
man on Cowboys, Stoddard on Death, Feb. Pagan Festivals, 
Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Think- 
ing, Spiking Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary 
Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books 
on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871, TUC- 
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EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

PROPAGANDA 


WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

Helen Wilson’s 
WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 


,h c Defense 0 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere • bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 


COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Black words on 
green stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti -Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 


We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either ■ 

woodland or desert camo.. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh 

backs. They all have adjustable tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist For all of you fans of the critters drawn 

logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are printed in black. Specify by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which 

which style you want or we’ll jsut send you what we think is best. pepper our pages, we are now offering 

$8.00 postpaid Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s 

work. Twelve notecards come for $4.50 

1 # | || ft 1^ postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 

J \ / B m. ^ 1 Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 

attractive recycled paper. 

All proceeds to protect the habitat of our 

ECODEFENSE friends featured on the cards. 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching” edited by Dave Foreman with a Forward! by $4.50 postpaid 
Edward Abbey. 185 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, 

Stopping ORV’s, Destroying roads, Decommissioning heavy equipment, Pulling survey XJ A VTYT THF' T TVF Q 
stakes, Stopping trapping, Trashing billboards, Hassling overgrazers, Leaving no -■-■"t'Y ■. -LMJ XV-Ili X-iX V -EiO 
evidence, Security. . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
and cartoons. $10 postpaid. 

DEEP ECOLOGY , PATCHES 

“Living As If Nature Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 pages, hardcover. ' 4 

This groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fundamentals for the defense of ' i jnf 

Earth, discussing biocentrism and intrinsic value. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, ' 

Gary Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken and Arne Naess. $17 postpaid. • ; *«5 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

By Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. Signed by the author, hardcover. | 1 

This 10th Anniversary edition is a true collector’s item. $25 postpaid. : i. ;■ 

GATHERING THE DESERT 

By Gary Paul Nabhan with illustrations the natural history and human uses of ■ 

by Paul Mirocha. If you love the Sonoran the key plants of the Sonoran Desert. . 

desert, you have to have this superbly Hardcover, $21 postpaid. Destined to be KS iSiESiRr 

written and illustrated book describing an American nature classic. 4 *» 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. L'/h inch diameter. 

30 for $1.25 postpaid 


BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

Damn the Corps 
Not Rivers 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


EARTH FIRST!* 
with or without flag 


These are black 3 inch diameter 
circle.s with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them or- your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid 


Hayduke Lives 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


•Make out checks to "Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POP> 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three week? foi 
J delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be airanged. Enter size, color, style, etc 

! Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

• 

IWe are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
•and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


Rednecks for Wilderness 


REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 


Trinket Description 


Amount 


Color 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo) brown & red 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


STOP CLEARCUTTINGL 


SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 


THINK GLOBALLY 
ACT LOCALLY 


VOTE GREEN! 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS’fc with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
|^EAVE IT ALONE 

NATI globe 


Sub-total 

Add b r /r sales tax if 
AZ delivery 


Name 


Address 
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DEFEND 


•«jp» 


SHIRTS 


*********** EARTH FIRST! *********** 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth!” in black on green, red or yellow in 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s or in french cut 50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid In kids sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid 
Specify kids when you order. 

************* TOOLS ************* 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and 
new, the monkeywrench and the warclub crossed. Black design on tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid 


****** * DEFEND THE WILDERNESS * ****** 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton i$9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 

******* AMERICAN CANYON FROG ******* 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid 

********* THE CRACKING OF ********* 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 

$9.00 postpaid 


0/ / C4SS£7f£ 


mwi 



GREG KEELER 




jjr" 


Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty 
Trees; If Cans Were Nickles; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter 
March; River Libber; Habitat; and lots 
more! $9.00 postpaid 


Songs of fishing, sheep 

and guns in Montana 

Ballad of Billy Montana, Fossil Fuel 
Cowboy, Montana Cowboy, Last Great 
American Cookout, I Call my Mama 
Papa, and more! $6.50 postpaid 


Sp&tfa&uvn the am 


Lone Coyote Records 

k rJIMSTQLTZ announces the release of 

T* a ' " Spirit Is Still On The Run 

i * , |jg** a collection of 

^ wilderness-oriented songs 

WifcX by Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 

vjR ' Jim has walked over l 3,000 

i&R>nrfie am miles thru the backcountry of 

North America, writing songs 
along the way which convey a 
-d respect for the wild places and the Earth itself. 

' Alon g The Great Divid e (about hiking the 
fe Trail), Lone Lion Rons (a look a: the 
nking environment), As A Desert Da y Dies 
A'scrt). Yellow stone - Tales (a look at a 
■ Writin g on The Rock (a true story* 
’’Let water (about the Wyoming] 
,dow Trail , and four more tunes;d 

ntry 

iO plus $ 1 .oo for postage to: 

POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 


CALENDARS 


SPECIAL ON 
DREAM GARDEN 
CALENDARS! 

1986 Western Wilderness — $4 post- 
paid 1986 Yosemite — $4.50 postpaid 
1986 Big Bend — $4.50 postpaid Ex- 
quisite full color calendars celebrating 
the American Wilderness with literary 
and historical material scattered 
throughout. Get one of the finest nature 
calendars produced in the world today 
at a special discount only for Earth 
First! subscribers. Order from EF!, 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Hurry! 
There are only a few left. 


' V > > 
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on your Address Label 
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THE RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNAL 


TWO DOLLARS 


OF 1233 ACRES OF NATIONAL 
FOREST LAND. These 1233 acres to 
be raped of all native vegetation are in 
the Sam Houston National Forest, in 
San Jacinto County. In effect, the FS 
proposes to spend nearly $200,000 of 
taxpayers’ money to bulldoze 1233 acres 
of uniquely diverse forest, to be replaced 
with a sterile pine farm! 

“Mechanical Site Preparation by 
Shearing and Windrowing” is the final 
and most destructive stage of clearcut- 
ting. George Russell, working on 
negotiations between the ~’S and en- 
vironmental groups in Tex, ,, describes 
it as “Gene-ocide.” It involves bulldoz- 
ing all remaining veget* lion of the clear- 
cut tract into long rows which are then 
burned or left to rot. Exposed soil then 
becomes prey to massive erosion 
through exposure to wind and rain. The 
subsequent monoculture pine crops are 
highly vulnerable to attack by diseases 
and pest infestations. 

The Big Thicket area of East Texas 
contains some of the most biologically 
diverse forest land in North America 


by Scott Pioger 

This article is in response to John 
Davis’ editorial in the November EF!, 
which accompanied Carole King Soren- 
sen’s well-researched hearing tes- 
timony. It is intended to provoke crea- 
tive thought before the Rendezvous, 
here on hostile turf, so you’ll know what 
you’re up against. 

To begin, I’m not quarreling with 
John’s anti-compromise thrust. Nor am 
I criticizing Carole King’s courageous 
efforts. Carole has probably ac- 
complished more than the rest of 
Idaho’s amateur conservationists com- 
bined. What bothered me was John’s 
fairy tale optimism. So Congress would 
pass a ten million acre forest wilderness 
bill if Idaho’s pseudo-environmentalists 
would jump on the bandwagon, huh? 
Crap! The House endorsed $140 million 
for National Forest road-building next 
summer, after the hearing hoopla on 
deficit timber sales. 

Idaho reality is as bleak as John 
suggested but the challenges go way 
beyond a simple change of conservation 
group attitudes. He ignored our obsta- 
cles here: our reprehensible Idaho dele- 
gation and state legislation; spineless 
Democrat governor; the all-powerful 
timber, mining, oil, and ranching lob- 
bies; rampant local misconceptions; rod 
& gun club complacency; ORV group 
veto rights; and national invisibility. 

Even more deluded was his assumption 
that Idaho’s handful of environmen- 
talists have influence in shaping wilder- 
ness legislation. Our proposals are at 
best a petty nuisance to the forces pulling 
the strings. We face the release of well 
over eight million acres to Forest Service 
discretion. 

Although we’ve been screwed by low- 
life politicians, confused objectives and 
flawed tactics also undercut the Idaho 
wilderness campaign. Perhaps other 
states can avoid the pitfalls I’ll describe. 
Maybe the Montana folks will show' 
courage and imagination while they still 
have a chance. Maybe Idaho’s sincere 
environmentalists will recognize that 
bending over and turning the other 
cheek ain’t very smart in a butt-kicking 
contest. 


4 EF!ers Arrested in Texas 

Texas EF! Opposes FS “Gene-ocide” 


World Bank Demos Set 

Stop Money From Killing Rainforest 


by Karen Pickett 

In response to the rapidly accelerating 
rate of worldwide tropical deforestation, 
Earth First! is calling for eco-radicals 
to join us for a WORLD BANK DAY 
OF PROTEST, September 30, 1986. 
After much research by environmen- 
talists around the world, the World 
Bank has been targeted for its major 
role in rainforest destruction. It is the 
largest of the multilateral development 
banks (MDBs), financing multi-million 
dollar projects with immense environ- 
mental impacts. The US is the largest 
contributor to the World Bank, with a 
19% funding commitment that gives it 
a 19% voting voice. Besides the direct 
involvement of our government through 


the US Treasury, US dollars finance 
destructive projects through loans from 
private sources — notably banking 
institutions (which follow the lead of the 
World Bank), so they will also be a 
target of demonstrations. Because most 
of the pillagers of the rainforest live in 
the so-called “developed” countries, it 
is up to us here in the US to confront 
the problems head-on. The power base 
lies here. In the same way that buying 
a burger at Burger King helps finance 
destruction of rainforests in Central 
America, so we as taxpayers pay for 
wreaking havoc on countries far from 
our shores. We must confront the World 
Bank and its allied institutions in the 
MDB system and call them on their 
“dirty money.” 


The idea of rainforest activists having 
a presence at the 1986 World Bank annual 
meeting was discussed at the Interna- 
tional Grassroots Rainforest Conference 
last November. (See Yule ’85 issue. ) This 
conference brought together activists 
representing TERRA, Greenpeace, 
Earth First!, Friends of the Earth, 
National Wildlife Federation, the World 
Resources Institute among others, and 
representatives from a number of rain- 
forest countries. The idea of applying 
pressure to the World Bank through 
demonstrations was endorsed en- 
thusiastically. Since the World Bank is 
having its annual meeting in the US this 
year (in Washington, DC, Sep. 30 - Oct. 3), 
now is the time for our presence to be 
continued on pg 7 
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by the Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
(the Ghost Bird) 

Rain soaked our belongings, mos- 
quitos dined lavishly on our blood, and 
police came in response to reports from 
other campers of repeated Wolf howls; 
but these forces only intensified Texas 
Earth FirstJers conviction to defend the 
rich wildlife of East Texas. Over 20 
EFJers traveled from throughout the 
state to hold a three day strategy session 
in the deep woods of the Big Thicket. 
Their mission: to protest US Forest Ser- 
vice mismanagement and clearcutting 
of National Forest land. More specifi- 
cally, the FS had recently released an 
INVITATION FOR BIDS ON THE 
MECHANICAL SITE PREPARATION 
- BY SHEARING AND WINDROWING 


Let’s lay out the present battle lines: 

The Disputed Territory: One-fourth 
of Idaho, roughly 15 million acres of un- 
protected roadless forests, mountains, 
deserts, and canyons. (One mustn’t 
forget impending BLM wilderness 
legislation.) Our four million acres of 
designated Wilderness are perceived 
here as too much already. Only one of 
our hundreds of Roadless Areas, the 
Boulder/White Clouds RA, has enough 
name recognition for a state-wide con- 
stituency. RA boundaries were often de- 
fined by agency whims, with anything 
crossed by jeep tracks eliminated at the 
initial inventory stage. No comprehen- 
sive tabulations exist for important 
wildlife habitats, spawning beds, en- 
dangered plant species, archaeological 
sites, or other nonconsumptive values. 

At most, one-half of our de facto wilder- 
ness has been scouted by friendly 
troops. 

The Forces of Evil: The usual en- 
trenched industries and selfish 
motorized user groups; except here the Lemhi Range. Photo by Howie Wolke. 
continued, on pg 6 
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Earth First! celebrated Memorial 
Day weekend with a trio of inspired 
actions. Texas Earth First! joined with 
some East Texas critters to complain 
to Texas National Forests Supervisor 
Lannan about his fiendish tree farm 
plans for their habitat. Lannan refused 
to meet with them and four were ar- 
rested in an occupation of his office. No 
arrests occurred in Yellowstone as 
Earth First !ers and bears protested the 
opening day for Fishing Bridge, but the 
Park Service was nevertheless nervous. 
Reportedly they had a water cannon 
(yes, a water cannon!) on hand in case 
the bears got out of hand, along with a 
secret SWAT Team of undercover 
rangers from Denver hiding in an un- 
marked van with North Dakota plates, 
and a thousand dollar pair of bolt cut- 
ters in case anyone chained themselves 
to anything. We were wondering how 
any pair of bolt cutters could cost one 
thousand dollars until Mike Roselle 
reminded us that the government has 
been known to pay $400 for an ashtray. 
In Arizona, 30 EFlers gathered on Mt. 
Graham to pass out free coffee and iced 
tea to motorists and to inform them 
about the industrial astronomical instal- 
lation planned for the top of the moun- 
tain. Either the star gazers were trying 
to lay a trap or were just plain scared, 
but when a bunch of critters and EFlers 
visited their temporary installation to 
exorcise the demons of empirical science 
gone berserk, there was no one there 
to guard the very expensive mirrors and 
other equipment scattered about. Come 
on, docs, how dumb do you think we are? 

Naturally you can read all about these 
actions in the following pages. You can 
also read about the many other actions 
local EF! groups have recently engaged 
in — acid rain demos in Colorado and 
Arizona in concert, with Greenpeace, 
protests against the Stanislaus National 
Forest Plan in California, and a last- 
ditch effort against the murder of 
Millennium Grove in Oregon — as well 
as Mike Roselle’s first-person account 
of the Greenpeace desert hike that 
delayed the nuke test. 

Six years ago, when along with Howie, 
Mike, Bart and Leon, I helped to form 
Earth First!, I never realized I was get- 
ting into the newspaper business. But 
I’m stuck in it now, and happy with my 
fate. I’m very pleased with how a 
xeroxed newsletter has grown into this 




newspaper — particularly pleased with 
the quality of ideas and writing that is 
contributed by a wide variety of people. 
I honestly believe that the most impor- 
tant, creative, honest, and provocative 
writing in the environmental movement 
in the world today is in these pages. 
Earth First! is the only environmental 
journal of which I know (other than a 
couple of very good but small academi- 
cally-oriented newsletters) that is carry- 
ing on a discussion about values, tactics, 
philosophy — that is offering important 
new ideas, and a critique of the environ- 
mental movement. I appreciate the 
commitment, passion, and intellectual 
care that our many writers have shown 
in making Earth First! the publication 
it is today. I also appreciate the quality 
of our readership — a quality that is 
demonstrated by an eagerness to be 
challenged by the essays in these pages. 
All of us involved in the publication of 
this journal are committed to continue 
that challenge. 

Several essays in this issue do just 
that — including two of the most impor- 
tant articles we have ever presented. 
Florida ecologist Reed Noss asks impor- 
tant — but virtually ignored — questions 
about natural diversity. What is it really? 
Is it good? Is diversity our ultimate goal? 
And T.O. Hellenbach weighs in with a 
seminal piece on the history of and the 
imperative for monkeywrenching. 

Speaking of imperatives, our guest 
editorial argues that international law 
requires individuals to monkeywrench 
in defense of threatened native diversity. 
Two other noteworthy articles are 
Bill Devall’s critical report on a Green 
Party conclave in Los Angeles, and 
Lance Olsen’s asking if those who rail 
against anthropomorphism are being 
anthropocentric. 
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We continue to present visionary 7 pro- 
posals for the on-the-ground preservation 
of the wild. Colorado Earth First! offers 
the foundation for an ecological pre- 
serve system in their state. And R.F. 
Mueller continues his thoughts on the 
re-creation of real wilderness in the 
Appalachians. Reed Noss follows up on 
his earlier article about Florida panther 
recovery. 

Finally, I’d like to welcome my old 
and dear friend Chim Blea back from a 
long peregrination in the wilderness. 
She takes a stab at sorting out the differ- 
ences between Deep Ecology and Animal 
Rights in her “Cat Tracks” column. She 
promises equally controversial pieces in 
the months ahead. 

Hasta la Rendezvous! 

— Dave Foreman 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 

SCHEDULE 


Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the 
cover date. First Class delivery is 
available for $10 extra a year. Airmail 
delivery 7 overseas is available for $20 a 
year extra. 

USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 

(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

*Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 

* Howie Wolke Legal Defense Fund, 
Box 7058, Jackson, WY 83001 

*Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

*Montana Earth First!, Rt. 1, Box 
44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 

* Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 

* Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 

*EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 

*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

THANK YOU for your support! 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dent newspaper within the broad Earth 
First! movement. It is not the “official 
newsletter” of the Earth hirst! move- 
ment. Entire contents are copyrighted 
1986, but we are pleased to allow re- 
printing if credit is given, except for 
those articles, art and photos specifi- 
cally copyrighted by the author, artist 
or photographer. EaHh First! is a forum 
for the no-compromise environmental 
movement. Responsibility rests with 
the individual authors and correspon- 
dents. The contents do not necessarily 
represent the viewpoint of this news- 
paper, the Earth First! movement, local 
Earth First! groups or individual Earth 
First !ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Guest Editorial 

International Law & Monkey wrenching 


Once again “monkeywrenching” is a 
hotly debated topic, both in the national 
news media and within Earth First!. 
And while the relative effectiveness of 
ecotage could be argued, that has not 
provided the focus for this important 
debate. What is being argued is the use 
of violence, the risking of human safety, 
and the legality of individual actions not 
in compliance with existing statutes or 
laws. Critics of ecotage, such as Repre- 
sentative Pat Williams (D, MT) have 
stated publicly that environmentalists 
have no right to take the law into their 
own hands and risk the safety of others, 
and point to more appropriate methods 
of achieving their goals, by working- 
through the system. 

While such a statement might sound 
reasonable, it has no foundation in exist- 
ing law, and is surprising coming from 
a member of the highest lawmaking 
body in the US. We need not consult 
Marx or Mao Tse-Tung to find justifica- 
tion for taking the law into our own 
hands, for we find it in the writings of 
Jefferson and incorporated into the 
body of our own Constitution. The right 
to take actions on behalf of one’s beliefs, 
regardless of whether or not they con- 
flict with existing law, is also sanctioned 
under international law, and this right 
has been consistently upheld by the in- 
ternational justice system since the 
close of World War II. Indeed, it is one 
of the mainstays of a free society. 

First, let’s look at the question of vio- 
lence. The question is, “Does the mere 
fact that an action is violent make it 
wrong?” According to the law, the an- 
swer is an unqualified “No. ” The Califor- 
nia Penal Code addresses this clearly 
when it states, “The question is not 
whether force may be used but only 
under what circumstances and to what 
extent. Any amount of such force is 
privileged if reasonably believed to be 
necessary for this purpose.” This in- 
cludes the use of “deadly force.” 

On the subject of what is reasonable, 
Author W. Cambell professor of law 
at California Western School of Law, 
wrote in the California Western Inter- 
nationa! Law Journal (1986), “As a gen- 
eral rale courts will find a belief to be 
reasonable if a positive correlation 


exists between an actor’s perception of 
his or her surroundings and his or her 
knowledge of what has gone before.” 
The law does not mandate that the gov- 
ernment decide for us what is reasona- 
ble, but places the responsibility on the 
individual. 

That risks are taken when the option 
to use force is pursued is a matter of 
course. The law requires you to “take 
every reasonable precaution,” but does 
not say that the presence of risk makes 
the use of force unnecessary or illegal. 
Nor does it say that the use of force is 
an exclusive privilege of the state or its 
law enforcement agencies. Domestic 
law recognizes the citizen’s privilege to 
take reasonable steps to prevent the 
commission of a crime. 

US and international law clearly ac- 
knowledges the rights of Earth 
First !ers to use ecotage to prevent the 
commission of a crime. The question is 
not whether monkeywrenching is legal 
or not, but when it is legal. Here again, 
we get support from international law. 
The 1940 Convention on Nature Protec- 
tion and Wildlife Preservation in the 
Western Hemisphere was a pledge by 
the signatories to “take the appropriate 
measures ... to prevent the threatened 
extinction of any given species” as well 
as its “natural habitat.” US law also up- 
holds the rights of a species against the 
threat of extinction in the Endangered 
Species Act; and although it is not al- 
ways enforced, it is the law. Again, we 
are obligated to decide for ourselves 
what is reasonable, and to take the ap- 
propriate actions. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
Earth First! has every legal right, 
under existing law, to act as an environ- 
mental police force. We recognize a 
higher law, and that right is also pro- 
tected within the framework of US 
domestic law. The real debate should be 
over what circumstances need be pres- 
ent to deem ecotage a “reasonable ac- 
tion.” As we have said before, that is a 
personal decision, and those embracing 
ecotage tactics will always have a forum 
in these pages. It is still our position to 
neither condemn nor condone the ac- 
tions a person sees fit in the fight for a 
better world. 

— M.R. 


Dear Dave Foreman, 

Many thanks for my first issue of 
Earth First! Enclosed is a small amount 
of lagniappe. 

I find EF! very interesting and infor- 
mative, and I especially appreciate that 
addresses are given so that letters can 
be written. 

But I did NOT appreciate the fact 
that an entire page was given to the 
ravings of Tom Stoddard, who drips 
venom and contempt for everyone and 
everything except Tom Stoddard. 

I have heard his argument many 
times before, including the notion of 
mass triage. What intrigues me is that 
the culprits are always “them,” never 
“us” — and somehow, willy-nilly, 
“them” are, without exception, people 
whose skins happen to be darker than 
ours, and whose religion, culture, and 
mores are not ours. 

Stoddard neglects to mention that in 
terms of use and abuse of the resources 
of the Earth WE, Canadians, Euro- 
peans, and European Russians are the 
culprits. If we talk of doing the Earth 
a favor in terms of triage, the White 
race should be triaged — doubtless 
Stoddard is willing to be first in line?? 
And his mate, his child or children, if 
he has any? And when he becomes old, 
doubtless he’ll be willing to be 
euthanized?? 

Like all either/or black/white 
draconic “solutions,” this one won’t 
wash. There is no one simple cause for 
our present plight nor one simple solu- 
tion. To mention a case in point: Istan- 
bul, which Stoddard mentions, has 
grown so not only because of the growth 
in population, but also because — as in 
so many other parts of the world — 
people are being systematically and de- 
liberately pushed off the land in order 
to institute industrial farming (often for 
luxury crops for US) and otherwise fol- 
low the American/Canadian/European 
model. 

It is also quite ironic that Stoddard 
is so down on immigrants: did his arrival 
in the US predate the arrival of the orig- 
inal immigrants, the aboriginal peoples 
who came over the Alaskan land 
bridge?? Or did he spring full-blown 
from the brow of jove?? Again, he ig- 
nores reality, which is always multifa- 
ceted. Immigrants, true, come to this 
country to seek a better life (were Stod- 
dard’s ancestors any different?), but the 
waves of Southeast Asian and Central 
American immigrants are here because 
OUR government in OUR name and 
with OUR money has waged merciless 
war upon their countries. 

The diatribe always makes the dia- 
triber feel good, at least for awhile, but 
it contributes little to sane discourse. 
That page would have been better de- 
voted to INFORMATION about any of 
the numerous things needing attention 
by EF! — the Corps of Engineers 
screwing up the Rio Chama, for one. 

Keep up the good work and hope to 
meet you at Round River. 

- Joanne, NM 

Dear Mr. Foreman and Mr. Stoddard: 

What would you like? I’ll marry you 
both tomorrow if you’re available. My 
hat? it’s off to you. My awed respect, 
heart and soul, is yours for the asking. 
My expertise as a population activist 
and writer I lay at your feet. No one has 
written it all down nitty gritty without 
regard for stepping on anyone’s toes as 
has this article. We have all been pussy- 
footing around too long and too care- 
fully. Do I have your permission to 
reprint this article for my members? 

You must know that my national head- 
quarters would doubtless not approve 


of the straightforward hardline talking. 
I myself, in any official pronounce- 
ments, am restrained by some of those 
dictates. And yet every single issue 
Stoddard touched, from infertility 
clinics to homosexuals, from high-fertil- 
ity immigrants to vasectomy, from fuzzy 
minded bleeding heart humanitarians 
to senile White House inhabitants, is 
right on target. 

I was brought up in Boston in quieter 
times. I worked hard at school; I studied 
Thomas Malthus and was convinced 
then, but felt unrelenting frustration 
that no one else seemed to be in my 
comer. Finally, when ZPG [Zero Popu- 
lation Growth] was formed after 
Ehrlich’s Population Bomb (1968) I be- 
came a charter member. I am also (in 
addition to being Volunteer Director of 
the L.A. chapter) Associate Director of 
the Ecology Center of Southern Califor- 
nia; and was elated when the animal 
rights movement got into higher gear 
at the same time .... I would like to 
see a moratorium on all births NOW, 
and everyone should have to get permis- 
sion to have a child. Birth control ele- 
ments could be in the drinking water or 
something: if we have the technology to 
blow us all up 500 times, surely that 
could be done! . . . We have some slogans 
you might like to note: 

1) No matter what your cause, it’s a 
lost cause without population control. 

2) Just as long as people are inhumane 
to animals, our fellow creatures on this 
earth, so they will be inhumane to each 
other. 

3) The Population Bomb is every- 
body’s baby, and overpopulation begins 
at home. 

4) As long as every fetus, is consi- 
dered Sacred, no one is safe. 

5) Environmentalists are all too often 
putting on bandaids, ignoring the fact 
that the basic root cause of all their 
problems is human over-population. 

I could go on, but you get the gist. I 
am still frothing at the mouth at Arch- 
bishop Mahoney visiting St. Anne’s 
maternity home and eulogizing all the 
little pregnant teenagers for having 
babies. I still feel rage at both the pope 
and Mother Teresa weeping their croc- 
odile tears over the poor while denying 
them the one thing that would alleviate 
their misery: freedom from dropping a 
baby every year. I am still incensed at 
Tierney’s response to my and other good 
letters in May Science ’86, after their 
infamous cover headline (Jan/Feb issue) 
“The Myths of Over- Population.” Well, 
at least they printed most of my letter. 
But the world has mostly ostriches, who 
refuse to see. 

Love, 

- Elaine Stansfield, Director, ZPG- 
LA 

Dear SFB, 

Tom Stoddard’s African famine arti- 
cle and your editorial follow-up were 
right to the point. There seems to be a 
collective effort by people all across the 
political spectrum to divert public atten- 
tion from overpopulation. In the last 
two years I’ve seen many claims that 
“overpopulation isn’t a real problem” 
(but have yet to see these claims backed 
up by any real evidence). Often other 
real problems are brought up, as Stod- 
dard says, as if they were not related to 
human overpopulation. Sometimes a 
statistical prankster will trot out pro- 
duction figures from some heavily sub- 
sidized “model farm” and extrapolate 
over the entire African landmass to 
“prove” that “Africa can feed itself.” 

Most disturbing are indications that 
Establishment Science may be joining 
in this parlor game. To give a recent 


example: last January, Science 86 ran a 
lead story on Africa by one of their 
editorial staff. While the article pur- 
ported to be a dispassionate, on-the- 
scene study of African population is- 
sues, it soon revealed itself as a thinly 
vieled hatchet job on Paul Ehrlich, Gar- 
rett Hardin, and (of course!) poor, long 
dead, Parson Malthus. As Science 86 is 
the popular organ of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
you might think that the author had un- 
covered some hard evidence that 
Ehrlich and Hardin had been barking 
up the wrong tree all these years. But 
no, the article was as devoid of factual 
evidence as a Reagan speech. Argu- 
ment by irrelevancy seems to be the 
order of the day when A. A. A.S. speaks 
to J.Q. Public about population. 

I think EF.'ers can make a contribu- 
tion here by keeping an eye on the polit- 
ical, environmental and scientific or- 
ganizations and raising a stink 
whenever the problem of human over- 
population is shoved under the rug. Let- 
ters to the editor are noticed, especially 
when they arrive in quantity - — even at 
Science 86. We need to let all organiza- 
tions of which we may be a part know 
that overpopulation is still a problem 
and facile attempts to divert attention 
will not work. 

Sincerely, 

- Wills, FL 

EF! Foundation, 

I read the interview with Dave Fore- 
man in The Mother Earth News” , and 
I was so fascinated that I had to inquire 
further. I’m only 17, but I see what’s 
happening to the earth around me and 
it makes me sick! And I see the rich, 
self-satisfied puppets in their fancy 
clothes destroying the life of future gen- 
erations. Is there any way that I can 
help, a way that I can take action? I’m 
not well-off, as I’m a highschool drop- 
out, but I still have a voice and I do 
quite well with the pen. Please let me 
know. 

- Julia Butler 


Dear Dave, et al., 

Bravo! for Karen DeBraal’s “Animal 
Rights Vs. The Wilderness” in the Bel- 
tane issue. While she successfully 
stayed to the “middle of the road" in her 
essay, I can tell where her sentiments 
lie. I am an animal rights advocate/ac- 
tivist AND a Deep Ecologist. I see no 
conflict between the two; they are quite 
compatible. I agree with DeBraal’s be- 
lief that the problem is one of misplaced 
priorities. For example, this year the 
Reagan Administration (with Congres- 
sional approval) spent 2.75 BILLION 
dollars on the SDI, aka “Star Whores.” 
It would take but a tiny fraction of those 
funds to carry out successful “Adopt-A- 
Burro” type programs. That’s easy. The 
problem comes when we consider other 
species. For example, who wants to 
adopt a house sparrow, or a tansy rag- 
wort plant? However, these are prob- 
lems we will have to live with, as trying 
to deal with them by any known method 
reminds me of the guy who painted him- 
self into a comer and decided that a 
different color of paint would get him 
out of his predicament. 

Unfortunately, the men 
who control the purse-strings don’t care 
about feral pigs OR wilderness OR any- 
thing else that’s important. But, if the 
money is not forthcoming, to those 
ecologists who say “shoot ’em,” I say 
“Wait.” How can one possibly justify 
that action when our own domesticated 
animals, manufactured machines and 
produced children are destroying the 
rest of the planet? Let’s be fair. Let’s 
put the blame where it belongs. 

Am I emotional? Damn right I am. 
As David Hume said: “Reason is, and 
ought to be, the slave of the passions.” 

- Art Dingle, Chiloquin, OR 

Dear SFB: 

I read with great interest “To Permit 
or Not? Bill Haywood vs Rainbows” in 
the May 1, 1986 issue of Earth First! 

The real concern that many of us in 
southern Arizona had with the Rainbow 
continued on pg 8 
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are enhanced, and taxpayers’ money is 
left for better uses. 

This waste of taxpayers’ money on 
ecological gene-ocide is what solidified 
EFiers’ decision to take action last 
week. The FS has been forced by en- 
vironmentalists in TX to consider a 
selective harvesting alternative for 
their new ten-year Forest Plan. This 
plan will not be released until, fall, but 
this should not give them free reign to 
sterilize thousands of acres of public 
land before any change may take effect. 

The EF! protest began Tuesday 
morning, May 27, as about 20 EFIers, 
a bear, rabbit, bumblebee, and an al- 
ligator crossed 1st Street in Lufkin onto 
the parking lot of the Homer Garrison 
building, home of the Forest Service. 

After a brief statement to the press by 
local naturalist and woodworker Larry 
Shelton, explaining Earth First! grie- 
vances and requests concerning FS 
practices, protesters staged a short skit 
to dramatize the devastation brought 
upon wildlife by clearcutting. Mock- 
Freddies directed mock-bulldozers 
through the parking lot forest of Sweet 
Gum, Black Jack Oak, and other old 
growth species. 

As animals and insects went about 
their business the Freddies planned 
their assault: “Look at all of this 
hardwood! Rubbish! We better light 
some fires and then bulldoze whatever’s 
left after we harvest our pine. Oww! 
damn bees . . . well, they’ll be gone as 
soon as we sterilize this forest! . . . Ha! 

Look at those animals run!” 

After their forest homes were de- 
stroyed, the four animals and three 
EFiers (Larry Shelton, Barbara 
Dugelby, and James Jackson) headed 
into the building to confront the FS with 
their crime. Since building securityman 
Billy Ball would not let them carry their 
signs (“We Lost Our Home”) or their 
home (a tent) upstairs to Forest Super- 
visor Mike Lannan’s office, the group 
set up camp in the hallway at the base 
of the stairs. A meeting was requested 
with Supervisor Lannan in the presence 
of local TV cameras and press, which 
had followed the group into the build- 
ing, in order for Earth First! to present 
their grievances and alternative pro- 
posals. Lannan, who had been aware of 
the planned action, was conveniently 
“not in.” The group asked to see the 
next in charge, Jim Morphew, but Mor- 
phew refused to meet with the group in 
front of the media. When it became ob- 
vious that the FS would not come to the 
public, it was decided that the public 
would have to go to them. The three 
EF.'ers and a rabbit (Linda Beaver) 
dropped their signs and went upstairs 
to the Supervisor’s office. The four set- 
tled peacefully into chairs to wait in the 
office until they could have public audi- 
ence with Lannan or Morphew. They 
had not been sitting on the pretty red 
couches more than five minutes before 
they were informed by Police Lt. Wat- 
son that they were disrupting business 
and that if they did not leave, charges 
would be filed by Billy Ball. The four 
remained, feeling they had a right as 
tax-paying citizens to meet with a public 
official to air a complaint. All four were 
arrested and charged with criminal tres- 
pass. 

The four were taken from the build- 
ing, escorted past the cheering, banner- 
waving EF.'ers, and hauled off to the 
city jail. After conferring with a local 
attorney, the four chose to plead “no 
contest” to the charges. Although they 
felt they were not guilty of the offense, 
they decided that their resources — 
energy, time, and money — could best 
be spent outside the courtroom battling 
the original issue. As Shelton stated, a 
fight in court “might just draw attention 
away from the real issue.” 

That evening on the local news, 

Forest Service public relations person, 

Gary Ippolito, accused Earth First! of 
“seeking publicity” with no specific 
issue or cause. To the contrary, Gary, 
the issue, as was made clear at the pro- 
test and in EF! press releases, is the 
rape of our public lands by clearcutting 
and more specifically the proposed 
Mechanical Site Prep of 1233 acres in 
San Jacinto county. Our cause, to see 
adopted a system of Forest manage- 
ment that is ecologically and economi- 
cally sound for our public lands. 

This issue is by no means dead, TX 
Freddies. EF! plans to do everything in 
its power to bring this travesty to the 
forefront of public awareness and to 
stop the irreversible gene-ocide of our Billy Ball & Lt . Watson in standoff with James 

and Barbara Dugelby in Freddie Lannan' s office 


and is recognized by leading ecologists 
as the “Biological Crossroads of North 
America.” This area contains a rep- 
resentation of ecosystems typical of 
both eastern and western North 
America, creating one of the most beau- 
tiful areas of the continent. Yet month 
after month the FS gets away with this 
“Gene-ocide” on thousands of acres of 
public land. The San Jacinto project is 
just one example. 

Forest Service practices are eliminat- 
ing the habitats and species that cannot 
live in a monoculture forest. Texas’ Na- 
tional Forests are threatened with the 
loss of such species as the Fox Squirrel, 
Panther, the federally Endangered 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, the Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker (some believe it is 
still out there), Little Blue and Great 
Blue Herons, migratory species such as 
the Painted Bunting, and over 30 
species of wild (some rare) orchids. In 
order to survive, these and many other 
species depend on a diverse mixed 
forest which includes hardwoods, pines, 
and a significant amount of old growth. 
Along with the loss of plants and ani- 
mals comes a loss of recreational areas, 
and much of the potential tourist indus- 
try. 

Shockingly, the public is forced to pay 
for this destruction through taxes. This 
land will produce its first, harvestable 
crop of pines in perhaps 70 years, as- 
suming the trees are not first destroyed 
by the insects or diseases to which 
monocultures are especially suscepti- 
ble. If the Freddies are as concerned as 
they appear to be about profit and man- 
aging the Forests like a business, one 
wonders why they don’t simply invest 
this money for these 70 years rather 
than pay $ 150/acre for mechanical site 
prep. Earth First! advocates selective 
harvesting (where cutting is ecologi- 
cally acceptable) as an alternative to 
clearcutting. By selectively harvesting 
mature trees, leaving most of the vege- 
tation .in place, topsoil is protected, 
wildlife diversity is preserved, jobs for 
the small logger are provided, the 
tourist industry and wildlife recreation 
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by Butterfly Weed 


The reporter from the Lufkin Daily 
News wanted to know “what it was like 
being arrested and booked for the first 
time.” I must say, I’m glad I had my 
furry friend the white rabbit to accom- 
pany me through the ordeal. Our first 
stop was the Lufkin city jail for a photo 
and fingerprint session. Lt. Watson and 
his police were polite, and pedestrians 
stopped to talk to bunny and I through 
the pepto-bismol pink bars. Secretaries 
even slipped us paper with which to pre- 
pare our post-action press release. But 
we would have rather been anywhere 
else but on those cold plastic matresses 
with the stench of the open commode 
and unwashed blankets filling the 
shoebox cell. Our conspirators in the 
“crime,” Longleaf and Red wolf, were 
locked away in the opposite comer of 
the building, but still within howling dis- 
tance. After a few hours the four of us 
were removed to the county jail (the 
charge was filed on the county level) 
where the situation was even worse, 
and where officials shuffled us from cell 
to cell. 

After it was all over we had spent 
five hours cell-hopping through the tiny 
town of Lufkin. There were a few shin- 
ing moments in the humiliating experi- 
ence, such as when many of the officers 
and even the County Sheriff admitted 
their animosity for clearcutting and ad- 
miration for our “conviction.” They took 
us for $290 each ($200 fine, $90 court 
costs). Yet, our decisions to risk arrest 
and a possible criminal record were 
worth it to expose this travesty to the 
public. Because of our strong stand, 
state and national media are showing 
interest in the story. 

TX Earth First! needs your support. 
If you wish to participate in future ac- 
tions or just want more info, contact 
Redwolf at 713-592-7664, Barbara 
Dugelby at 512-467-1404, or Linda 


Rabbit, Alligator, and Bumblebee protest destruction of their home. Photos by Crested 
CaraCara. 


Butterfly Weed is a creature of the 
bog, thriving in the quags, sloughs and 
swamps of the muddy Big Thicket. 
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EARTH FIRST! PROTESTS 
FISHING BRIDGE 


also sung. Five drums, flutes, and tam- 
bourines accompanied chanting and 
group growls for the great bear. Skits 
by Yogi Bear and Boo Boo, and the 
Grizzly Theater, evoked laughter and 
educated onlookers. Joe Woodelf met 
with the press and gave impassioned, 
articulate answers to their questions. 

The national and regional press cover- 
ing our event were given a professional 
press packet which insured they would 
have the knowledge to publicize the 
issue, and not just EF! hijinks. Informa- 
tive leaflets were given to tourists, who 
were almost all supportive of our cause. 
After the main demonstration, we dis- 
persed to other locations in the park for 
leafleteering and sign waving. 

Gathering together that night, many 
stories were told of NPS rangers telling 
demonstrators, “We’re behind you.” It’s 
apparent that the NPS has higher 
caliber low-level personnel than the 
Forest Circus or BLM. 


HELPFUL HINTS: 
Working with the Media 


by Rock Chalktalk 

Because we are so intelligent, origi- 
nal, creative and courageous (read: off- 
the-wall), the press is usually interested 
in who we are and what we do. The May 
24 Yellowstone action drew good atten- 
dance from members of the fourth es- 
tate (with the shameful exception of 
television: Yellowstone controversies 
were featured on NBC’s Today show 
only two days later — they blew their 
chance for excellent film footage.) 
Here’s what we learned about working 
with the press: 

Present your speakers, facts, and 
quotes in an organized fashion. Waving 
placards and distributing pamphlets are 
fine, but they are not enough for a good 
story. Civil disobedience and arrests 
would have been good copy, but since 
we were cooperating with the Park Ser- 
vice on this one, that was out. So we 
put together a more traditional-type 
press conference with questions and an- 
swers. 


Grand Canyon Air Raid Update 

by Rist Rocket 


As we left our carefully cleaned 
campsites in Yellowstone, we felt a mix- 
ture of sadness and happiness: sadness 
that the fight to close Fishing Bridge 
must continue; and happiness in our 
feelings of increased dedication to the 
Yellowstone Grizzly. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Apply politi- 
cal pressure on behalf of the Grizzly 
by writing to the following people 
with your demand that all Fishing 
Bridge campsites and RV sites be 
closed and not replaced elsewhere in 
Yellowstone, since moving campsites 
only transfers the problem: 1. Robert 
Barbee, Superintendent, Yellowstone 
National Park, YNP, WY 82190; 2. 
(your Senator), US Senate, Wash., DC 
20510; 3. (your Representative), US 
House of Representatives, Wash., DC 
20515. 

Hiroshima Svendsen is an active 
EF.'er living in Jackson, WY. 


At our press conference, we weren’t 
aware of lighting. We stood in the shade 
of trees — a terrible spot for photo- 
graphers. Try to give our buddies with 
the cameras more consideration. Don’t 
make them shoot in the dark. Don’t 
make them shoot into the sun either. 

Have a good press packet — written 
materials to which reporters can refer 
as they write their story. Joe Woodelf 
and others thoroughly researched Fish- 
ing Bridge and Grant Village. Repor- 
ters were impressed with over a dozen 
pages of details and our willingness to 
provide follow-up and documentation. 

Exchange names, addresses, and 
phone numbers with reporters (busi- 
ness cards are handy for this — several 
local EF! activists have had them 
printed). Stay in touch. Work together. 
They need us. We need them. 

Rock Chalktalk is an enigmatic 
character ; rumor suggests that he is a 
retired legislator who is now one of the 
hottest climbers on the rock circuit. 


by Hiroshima Svendson 

On Memorial Day weekend, Montana 
& Wyoming Earth First! , in conjunction 
with the EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, 
held a demonstration in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park to inform the public and 
press of a great travesty: Yellowstone’s 
Fishing Bridge campground and RV 
park remain open in spite of the promise 
to remove all facilities in 1986. 

The Fishing Bridge campgrounds are 
situated in critical Grizzly Bear habitat. 
Although both the National Park Ser- 
vice (NPS) and US Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) have recognized this 
since a study done in 1972, they have 
reneged on their agreement to close it 
this year. 

Learning the reasons behind the 
agencies’ failure leads one through a 
twisted maze of political slime and NPS 
malfeasance. The NPS is delaying clo- 
sure because of political pressure 
brought by the Wyoming congressional 
delegation and merchants in the “gate- 
way” town of Cody. NPS is stalling for 
time by doing an Environmental Impact 
Statement on closing the Fishing 
Bridge campground (even though Im- 
pact Statements are usually a tool to 
determine adverse impacts of new 
human developments). The NPS has 
sought public comment through a mis- 
leading newsletter. This has happened 
while a blatantly illegal deal has been 
made to supposedly trade Fishing 
Bridge campsites for hotel units at 
Grant Village (no EIS was done on this 
swap). 

Loss of habitat and man-caused mor- 
tality are the biggest threats to the 
Grizzly. Biological studies show that the 
Yellowstone Grizzly population is in 
grave danger of extinction. Statistics 
prove Fishing Bridge is the largest ob- 
stacle to recovery of the Grizzly popula- 
tion in Yellowstone. In short, the politi- 
cal process is killing the Grizzly Bear. 

As people from Montana and Wyom- 
ing gathered the night before the dem- 
onstration, it was clear that we had the 
knowledge and resolve necessary to 
stage a successful nonviolent protest. 
Gary Brown, assistant to the chief 
ranger of Yellowstone, visited us at our 
invitation and we had a friendly, frank 
chat. Many doubts and rumors on both 
sides were dispelled. 

Sources within the NPS had alerted 
us to the presence of two undercover 
rangers among us. We had nothing to 
hide; we were hospitable to them. The 
next morning they had vanished. 

As beer was consumed around the 
fire, new friends were made. Laughter 
invariably followed as we met the real 
people behind the pseudonyms. Randall 
T. Restless, Joe Woodelf, Ms. G.R. 
Izzly, Rock Chalktalk, and Hiroshima 
Svendsen were no longer mysterious 
enigmas. A moment of silence was held 
in memory of jailed Howie Wolke, fol- 
lowed by a moment of uproar. 

Saturday, the day of the demonstra- 
tion, was beautiful. Bob and Shiela Sun- 
ray, EF.'ers and Rainbow Tribers, pro- 
vided a community breakfast. 

Although our permits to demonstrate 
and distribute leaflets were restrictive, 
we followed the guidelines. About 40 
people participated at Fishing Bridge. 
Placards and banners proclaimed the 
Grizzly’s plight. Highlights of the action 
included four costumed bears dancing 
to a song, “Have to have a habitat,” 
belted out by the protesters. Songs dis- 
paraging Winnebagos and pointing out 
that bears are fellow mammals were 


lands, even if it means blockading the 
bulldozers! If the FS wants us to give 
them the benefit of the doubt that they 
are seriously considering our selective 
harvesting alternative for the future 
Forest Plan, they should give us proof 
of a change in land management prac- 
tices by rescinding this invitation for 
the sterilization of over 1200 acres of 
our natural heritage. 

The Ivory-billed Woodpecker is one of 
the major forces in Texas preservation 
efforts. She lives in central Texas, on a 
diet of various types of arthropods. She 
is manifestly not extinct! 


The controversy surrounding aircraft 
noise in the Grand Canyon reached all 
the way to Foggy Bottom on May 21 
when the US House Interior Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on National Parks 
met to consider a related bill. HR 4430 
would require the Secretary of Interior 
to conduct a study to determine the ap- 
propriate minimum altitude for aircraft 
flying over National Parks. The Sub- 
committee chaired by Bruce Vento 
(D,MN) heard testimony from members 
of Congress and various bureaucrats as 
well as representatives from both con- 
servation and aircraft organizations. 

The proceedings started with a 
number of the Subcommittee’s mem- 
bers reading statements. Representa- 
tives Vento, Lehman (D,CA), Coelho 
(D,CA) and McCain (R,AZ) all expres- 
sed concern about aircraft noise in a 
number of parks, with the Grand Can- 
yon, Yosemite and Haleakala on the Is- 
land of Maui (HI) being most frequently 
mentioned. 

Ron Warren, representing the Grand 
Canyon Flight Operators Association, 
squirmed in his seat when McCain de- 
scribed the flights as “air pollution.” 
McCain further agitated Warren when 
he suggested setting up radar to help 
enforce whatever rules are finally writ- 
ten. 

Pat Williams (D,MT) and Daniel 
Akaka (D,HI) took their turn at the 
anti-aircraft guns as Williams com- 
plained of flights disturbing wildlife in 
Glacier National Park and Akaka broke 
the news that on the previous day two 
helos had collided over Maui. The two 
chopper jockeys had swooped low for a 
shot at the same bit of photogenic scen- 


ery. Two passengers were killed. 

Dick Cheney (R,WY) and Jim Han- 
son (R,UT) provided a brief bright spot 
in a day that was otherwise high winds 
and low ceilings for the air tour indus- 
try. Cheney, however, was just defend- 
ing his own turf (the Jackson Hole Air- 
port); and Hanson once again proved his 
inability to grasp any issue, by stating 
that his son had told him there was no 
noise problem in the Canyon. From 
Hanson’s words it was apparent that his 
son is a river guide on the Colorado 
River through the Canyon, and the trips 
his son takes down the river are motor 
powered. This explains his son’s lack of 
complaints. The hearing loss incurred 
from one week in a motor raft precludes 
any complaints about aircraft. 

Park Service Director William Mott 
received hard questions from the com- 
mittee but seemed to hold fast to his 
previously expressed commitment to 
get aircraft out of the Canyon. At a later 
meeting with Rob Smith of the Sierra 
Club, Mott indicated that he supports 
a two thousand feet above the rim limit 
and will work for concessionaire status 
for the air tours as a tool to enforce it. 

Jack Ryan of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration claimed that his agency 
has the problem well in hand. Appar- 
ently no one has told him that the FAA’s 
2000 foot advisory is being completely 
ignored. 

Ron Warren of the Air Tour 
Operators Association read a statement 
about all the good things that aircraft 
do in the Canyon. Then Rep. Vento 
asked him if he and members of his as- 
sociation are observing the FAA advis- 
ory. Warren mumbled that none of them 
were. Vento then asked him if he 
thought there should be any limitations. 


Warren played the greedy exploiter, say- 
ing the Air Tour Operators felt there 
should be no additional restrictions over 
National Parks but that they “would 
support more study.” 

Representatives of the Sierra Club, 
The Wilderness Society, the Grand Can- 
yon Trust, and the National Parks and 
Conservation Association said that the 
study called for by this bill is fine for 
other Parks but not the Grand Canyon. 
At the Canyon, studies have been going 
on for years; now it’s time for action. An 
amendment proposed by Rep. Coelho 
to enact an immediate moratorium on 
flights at the Canyon while studies are 
conducted at other Parks would remove 
the environmentalists’ objection. What 
will finally happen to the bill, HR 4430, 
is hard to predict; however, observing 
that the ripples set in motion by the 
proceedings have already reached 
Arizona is a good indication that this 
hearing was far from fruitless. 

Other Developments on the Aircraft 
Issue 

May 13: The Sierra Club and The Wil- 
derness Society joined in a lawsuit to 
force the National Park Service to con- 
trol aircraft noise in Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. According to Grand Canyon 
Chapter Chair Sharon Galbreath, “This 
suit was filed to speed up the Park Ser- 
vice whose timetable does not include 
a deadline for resolution of the prob- 
lem.” 

May 28: Grand Canyon National Park 
(GCNP) released its Environmental As- 
sessment, containing the alternatives 
which GCNP is considering as solutions 
to the aircraft problem. Those alterna- 
tives range from no action to a restric- 
tion of flights to 2000 feet or more above 
the rim. The most restrictive alterna- 
tive offered, the 2000 foot limit, would 
not remove aircraft noise from the Can- 
yon. This list of alternatives, therefore, 
includes no solutions to the problem it 
addresses. Also, all restrictions, in- 
cluded in these alternatives would be 
voluntary. We could expect the 
operators to ignore them as they cur- 
rently ignore the FAA 2000 foot advis- 
ory. 

Hearings were held on the EA and 
its non-solutions in early June. You may 
still express your outrage at the viola- 
tion of National Park sanctity, and sup- 
port for a ban on all flights above or in 
the Grand Canyon, before August 1, by 
writing to: Grand Canyon National 
Park, POB 129, Grand Canyon, AZ 
86023. 

June 5: A coalition of moderate en- 
vironmental groups — including The 
Wilderness Sociey, the Sierra Club, 
Friends of the River and the Northern 
Arizona Audubon Society — issued 
their modest proposal. It calls for the 
creation of a restricted air space over 
the Canyon, to the altitude of 18,000 
feet, that would roughly follow the 
boundaries of the National Park. The 
restricted zone would extend beyond 
Park limits over some parts of the Can- 
yon but not all parts included in the 
Hualapai and Havasupai Indian Reser- 
vation. 

This proposal is much 
better than those offered 
by the NPS. It would end 
most aircraft noise in 
Grand Canyon Park. As 
for high altitude jets, Galbreath of the 
Sierra Club said, “We’re requesting that 
the FAA move the east- west jet routes 
away from the park. At this point in the 
process we didn’t want to open a whole 
other can of worms by dealing with com- 
mercial jets.” Emergency flights and 
“legitimate” administrative flights into 
the Canyon would continue. 

No doubt GCNP and the air tour 
operators will scream bloody murder at 
this tame proposal. GCNP still hasn’t 
got it through its skull that it represents 
that magnificent Canyon and not a pack 
of winged rapists. 

Rist Rocket is a superb craftsperson 
and writer, who has creative ideas on 
surefire ways to stop aircraft in the 
Canyon. 
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Idaho cont 

trashers include nasty, disciplined vete- 
rans of bitter losses to the late Frank 
Church over the Selway/Bitterroot and 
River of No Return Wilderness Areas. 
Senators McClure and Symms and Rep- 
resentative Craig are outspoken 
enemies of the entire Wilderness con- 
cept, and they run sleazy errands for 
land-raping corporations in exchange 
for huge campaign contributions. Rep- 
resentative Hansen was deposed by 
Democrat Richard Stallings in the 1984 
election, but only after Hansen’s felony 
conviction for violating federal “ethics 
in government” statutes. Stallings must 
avoid appearing liberal to have any 
prayer of reelection, so he has distanced 
himself from environmentalists. 

Governor Evans timidly proposed 1.2 
million acres of Wilderness, which 
covers only backpacking hotspots near 
major tourist centers. He has torpedoed 
consideration of additional areas 
whenever possible — mainly to defuse 
the issue before running against Symms 
this fall for US Senate. It’s a damn 
shame that party loyalty is so sacred. 
In most states Evans would be drum- 
med out of the Democratic Party along 
with the Larouche boneheads. 

The Good Guys (such as they are): 
The Idaho Fish & Game Commission 
recommended 1.8 million acres for full 
Wilderness protection of essential 
wildlife and fisheries, and acknow- 
ledged that many more areas should be 
designated for purely recreational 
reasons. The officially independent 
Commission thus more than tripled an 
earlier proposal from the Fish & Game 
Department, which was under pressure 
from the governor to minimize acreage. 
Regrettably, since Evans replaced one 
of the five members of the Commission 
with a former timber executive, it has 
proclaimed that sporting activities can 
coexist with timbering and mining. Sell- 
out agreements have recently been ar- 
ranged by the FS between the Fish & 
Game Department and prominent 
timber companies in support of certain 
Fifty Year Management Plans. 

This political finagling by F & G offi- 
cials has been attacked by the Outfitters 
& Guides Association, the Idaho 
Wildlife Federation, and the Idaho 
Sportsmen’s Coalition (all distinct from 
us flower sniffers). Unfortunately, their 
righteous indignation has been too for- 
mal and soft. Our thousands of hunters 
haven’t raised a major stink and won’t 
until aroused. 

Part of the blame for outdoorsman 
apathy goes to Idaho’s environmental 
groups, including local affiliates of 
mainstream national organizations. 
They declined public education in favor 
of sending volumes of alerts to each 
other. Whereas beating on the same 
tired mailing lists stalled the delegation 
in 1984, it’s a lousy substitute for strong 
grassroots wilderness support — as 
Ken Robinson of The Idaho Citizen has 
repeatedly shouted to deaf ears. Mean- 
while, we can’t agree on a proposal. As 
long as Idaho’s “conservation commu- 
nity” persists as a chaotic rabble, politi- 
cians will ignore us. 

The one state resident to vocally de- 
fend preserving our National Forests in 
their current half-developed condition 
is Carole King. She has aggressively 
lobbied Congress, managing with only 
the aid of her husband to get bills intro- 
duced before the US House and Senate. 
Carole’s actions provoked a barrage of 
local flak — inevitable in this bastion of 
the proudly ignorant — and she de- 
serves widespread admiration. 

Down deep, many Idaho environmen- 
talists agree with Carole’s sentiments. 
Nevertheless, you wouldn’t guess this 
from the 3.5 million acre Idaho Wild- 
lands Defense Coalition proposal, which 
would release nearly twice the area pro- 
tected. 

The Sordid Confession: T’was August 
1983 in Lewiston, shortly after we’d 
shown a testimony advantage at 
McClure’s four hearings. We’d been 
coached by a House subcommittee staf- 
fer to avoid hastily throwing together 
our proposal in advance of the hearings, 
and to spend the summer researching 
RA values and boundaries. (Note the 
early emphasis on prioritizing.) The 
meeting was sponsored by the Idaho 
Conservation League, the large, tradi- 
tionally moderate group hereabouts. I 
attended representing the Idaho Alpine 
Club — a good times crew of yuppie 
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climbers, skiers, etc. 

Almost nobody with RARE II exper- 
ience came, due largely to the inconven- 
ient location. By default, Idaho’s vete- 
rans delegated responsibility to 
rookies. A healthy dose of cynicism 
would have brought into question the 
basic premise of compromise, as a tangi- 
ble Earth First! presence would have. 
At the time, few of us had been poisoned 
with Dave’s sacrilegious ideas, and our 
buns hadn’t been reamed wide enough 
by scumbag officials to force us to think 
straight on our own. 

The meeting moderator (pun in- 
tended) relayed a request from within 
the Public Lands Subcommittee for a 
sensible proposal that the full House 
could support. This was interpreted by 
consensus as meaning half the candi- 
date acreage. This twisted process was 
legitimized by the underlying assurance 
that honest legislation was being 
drafted, rather than a frivolous wish 
list. We bypassed everybody’s favorite, 
the Boulder/White Clouds, recognizing 
that this RA was fairly safe within a 
National Recreation Area and that it 
would someday serve as a superb 
spearhead for a second mop-up wilder- 
ness bill. 

The main problem was that nobody 
knew the true size of the entire roadless 
pie. The best guess was 6.5 million 
acres, but this total omitted 1.5 million 
in the Boise National Forest that fell 
through a crack during the initial 
agency inventory. It excluded another 

2 million eligible acres thought to have 
been released when the Central Idaho 
Wilderness Act created the RNR; al- 
though the language had already been 
deemed inadequate to preclude litiga- 
tion against development — common 
knowledge in DC that no one bothered 
to convey back to the hinterlands. 
Rather than a diabolical plot to disavow 
wilderness, the Lewiston Compromise 
better resembled a blindfolded group 
grope in a prickly pear patch. 

The Enthusiastic Response: Our 
barebones package was rubber- 
stamped by the Sierra Club, National 
Audubon Society, and Wilderness Soci- 
ety, along with miscellaneous local out- 
fits — the Idaho Wildlands Defense Co- 
alition (IWDC) — and promoted to the 
media. The delegation and the special 
interests labeled us with every radical 
epithet imaginable, despite our exces- 
sive accomodations, so the backlash 
we’d feared happened anyway. Yet, our 

3 million acre proposal was not enough 
to satisfy many outdoorsmen. Six 
months later, the Idaho Wildlife Feder- 
ation and the Outfitters & Guides Asso- 
ciation presented their 5 million acre 
recommendation. The Idaho Environ- 
mental Council agreed and defected 
from the IWDC. The American Wilder- 
ness Alliance and the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs (FWOC) also 
joined the revisionists, leaving the con- 
servation community in a shambles. We 
now had two very different proposals, 


and little credibility. There’s a moral 
here about trying to please the wrong 
people. IWDC’s educated eco-freaks 
had been upstaged by blue collar hun- 
ters and fishermen — most of them Re- 
publicans! 

Consideration of substantially enlarg- 
ing the IWDC proposal was halted 
when the delegation coughed up its 

526,000 acre draft bill. From McClure’s 
perspective, 5 million equaled 3 million 
equaled way the hell too much; so we 
rallied to unanimously dump on the 1984 
Idaho Forest Management Act. The 
visit by US Representative John 
Seiberling lifted our spirits. Represen- 
tatives Moody and Kostmayer also made 
the trip, and they introduced the IWDC 
proposal to the House upon returning 
to the Hill — thereby effectively freez- 
ing the acreage and leaving the IWF 
and its allies out in the cold. It’s clear 
now that we should have formed a true 
consensus package with at least 4.5 mil- 
lion acres before the congresspersons 
arrived. 

That summer, it seemed that the full 
House would endorse the Moody- 
Kostmayer Act. If so, an impasse would 
have materialized between the Idaho 
delegation and the House, with no 
danger of monstrous legislative re- 
leases in the short term future., I hoped 
to not see another bill until the Democ- 
rats regained the Senate. But this wish 
betrayed my ignorance of DC dealings. 

The Sodomy in Gomorrah: That au- 
tumn, the senior environmentalist in 
eastern Idaho did a fine job talking up 
5 million acres as FWOC spokesman. 
By then my butt had been stomped by 
the BLM in my attempt to advance Wil- 
derness as a tool for preventing ar- 
chaeological site looting, and I was hav- 
ing grave doubts about working through 
channels. However, the main reason I 
bailed out was the bad taste in my 
mouth from Lewiston. 

After Seiberling’s visit, Governor 
Evans was criticized by the Republican 
delegation for inviting Seiberling out 
here and gumming up the works. Sens- 
ing a campaign liability two years down 
the pike against Symms for US Senate, 
Evans begged House Democrats to pass 
a bill of some sort to put the wilderness 
issue out of its misery. He lobbied Con- 
gress as the Idaho conservation contin- 
gent and essentially cancelled out the 
whole team. 

In DC, the IWDC’s proposal was re- 
duced to 2 million acres, with Evans’ 
behind the scenes manipulations taking 
a toll. The whittling produced a blood- 
bath among our regionally oriented lob- 
byists, and the new offer came to no 
avail. The “your area versus my area” 
debates among our lobbyists got fierce, 
verging on bar fights. When your own 
buddies turn on you, something is very 
wrong. Please observe that compromis- 
ing eventually becomes its own reward. 

The connubial comeobbing also 
failed. Ultimately Seiberling and 
McClure stalemated with respective 


Wilderness proposals of 977,000 and 

670.000 acres. However, credit Seiberl- 
ing with enough resistance to pressure 
to stop negotiations before passage of a 
bad bill. His unenviable task might have 
been easier if our lobbyists had held 
firm at 3 million acres. An impasse 
might have been reached ‘much earlier 
without so many shameful concessions. 

The Malignant Hemorrhoids (eeek! 
it’s spreading!): Nothing much has 
changed on the legislative front, except 
that the 1985 Moody-Kostmayer Act in- 
cludes another 500,000 acres of recom- 
mended Wilderness — removing the 
most glaring omissions in the IWDC 
proposal. However, anti-wilderness has 
emerged as the central campaign theme 
of Idaho Republicans, capitalizing on 
unrelated timber industry layoffs. In 
this noxious climate, I expect both 
Evans and Cecil Andrus (running for 
replacement governor) to make further 
concessions. The Republican Party line 
is shifting to zero new Wilderness. No 
matter who wins, you’ll probably see an 

800.000 acre bill passed in 1987 — 
perhaps accompanied by a 300,000 acre 
desert bill. Joy unbounded. 

Idaho’s wilderness activists face a ter- 
rible fate as long as they continue to 
rely on ineffective methods. Unless the 
situation is radically altered, environ- 
mental groups will be forced to band 
together with the ORV crowd — cheer- 
ing for special management areas open 
to trailbikes and snowmobiles. 

Now that the skeletons in Idaho’s 
closet have been revealed, where do we 
go? First, we can learn to expect no 
favors from either political party. Either 
we have grassroots support or we don’t. 
The onus is on us to earn the respect 
that we self-righteously think we de- 
serve. Second, an understanding of im- 
plications for our quality of life must be 
spread across the Idaho citizenry 
quickly. Since the facts on deficit timber 
sales and wildlife encroachment are al- 
ready out in the open, emphasis must 
shift to emotional appeals and flashy 
campaigns. Most people’s minds are al- 
ready made up; we have to win their 
hearts. 

It follows, I believe, that direct con- 
frontations won’t work here. We might 
capture media attention, but this would 
only alienate more Idahoans against 
outside agitators. Remember that our 
potential constituency here consists 
largely of Republican outdoorsmen. Be- 
sides, a violent redneck response would 
be certain. 

The cuddly Grizzly Bear sit-in at 
Grant Village last summer cleverly 
aroused popular awareness and sympa- 
thy without provoking nasty counterme- 
asures. This “living theatre” approach 
holds promise, but it must be elevated 
to the big leagues to reverse the Idaho 
wilderness fiasco. Nothing short of na- 
tional visibility will get the job done. 
There’s room for good-natured humor, 
realizing that the public loves to be en- 
tertained. 

I’ve dreamed up a pet notion that 
would have to be executed with Madison 
Avenue polish. I can’t tip my hand as 
yet, and wish not to stifle possibly bet- 
ter ideas in advance of the Round River 
Rendezvous, which will probably be 
Idaho’s last chance to formulate new 
strategies. 

So let’s rally round the campfire and 
see what develops. There has to be a 
better alternative than chopping road- 
less acreage via stupid compromises. 
And there has to be a better remedy for 
environmental ailments than sitting on 
suppositories. 

Scott Ploger is a scientist and expert 
on nuclear power who lives in Idaho. 
He is also one of the most experienced 
environmental activists in the Northern 
Rockies. 





Stanislaus Destruction Protested 


In December, 1985, our Stanislaus 
Earth First! Group began our first 
meetings. Our first task was to confront 
the Forest Service regarding their out- 
rageous management plan for the 
Stanislaus National Forest in Califor- 
nia. Under the proposed alternative, all 
lands where timber could be sold 
economically were to be harvested, leav- 
ing only high rock and ice country and 
steep canyon walls for Wilderness 
Areas. The plan also included increased 
cattle grazing, 4000 acres per year of 
clearcutting and approximately 50 miles 
of new road construction each year. 

Stanislaus EF! took direct action, 
going into the heart of timber and cattle 
industry territory and picketing and 
speaking out against the plan. We at- 
tended all public meetings in the Sonora 
area. We were verbally and physically 
threatened by loggers and cattlemen as 
we defended the rights of the animal 
and plant world against the FS. We 
spoke at a public meeting where we 
were outnumbered 60 to 5 by the 
economic gluttons. One of the most un- 
fair practices in the forest planning pro- 
cess is to have the public meetings only 
in the heart of the economic groups’ 
stronghold, where employers give their 
employees “time off’ to attend the meet- 
ings. There must also be meetings in 
urban areas to get a more broad-based 
opinion. 

In spite of the odds against us, we 
received photo and written coverage in 
local newspapers. Our campaign plus 
the efforts of a coalition of environmen- 
tal groups generated 2000 written re- 
sponses to the forest plan, and a rally 
of 88 people on the last clay for public 
comment received TV news coverage. 

Before the dust has settled from the 
management plan battles, the FS has 
come forward with another special in- 
terest attack on the natural world. A 
proposed North-South Off-Highway Ve- 
hicle Route would traverse , the Stanis- 
laus Forest. The OH V route would cross 
roadless areas and open up large new 
areas for OH Vs, as it traversed Califor- 
nia from Oregon to Mexico. 

We must reject the assumption that 
environmentalists are just another spe- 
cial interest group that needs to be pla- 
cated with token Wilderness Areas for 
our own activities. A true environmen- 
talist is not fighting for her right to use 
the wilderness, but is fighting for the 
rights of the native species to live their 
life in peace. 

The Stanislaus National Forest 
needs your help! Comments on the 
forest plan and on the proposed OHV 
route should be sent to: Bob Wetzel, 
Calaveras Ranger District, Stanislaus 
NF, POB 500, Hathaway Pines, CA 
95323 (209-795-1381). 


World Bank cont — 

felt, in the belly of the beast, and all 
across the country. 

JOIN A COALITION OF EARTH 
FIRSTIERS AND OTHER ENVIRON- 
MENTALISTS CONCERNED WITH 
RAINFOREST DESTRUCTION IN 
A WORLD BANK DAY OF PROTEST! 
This action will protest the involvement 
of the World Bank and other lending 
institutions in the razing of the world’s 
tropical forests through the funding of 
industrial, transmigration, timber, and 
agricultural projects in rainforest areas; 
and will call attention to the role of US 
taxpayer dollars in World Bank funding. 
We will raise the issue of how Americans 
are part of this process through our 
bank-held money, left to the investment 
decisions of Bank of America Boards 
and the like. We need you to defend the 
rainforest! We hope to see EFJers from 
around the US converge on DC for the 
World Bank annual meeting, as well as 
staging simultaneous demonstrations 
at other appropriate banks in then- 
own communities on WORLD BANK 
PROTEST DAY: SEPTEMBER 30. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP: 

— Organize or support your local 
EF! group for a demonstration at a 
bank in your community. (We are re- 
searching the most appropriate 
targets; update in next EF! issue). 

— Organize a group to travel to DC 
for the demonstration at the World 
Bank headquarters. Help others with 
logistical planning and funding. 


— Write a letter to the editor of your 
local newspaper about the rainforest- 
taxpayer money connection (back- 
ground articles available from Bay 
AreaEF!, POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516). 

— Call radio talk shows and publicize 
the event. 

— Help raise funds to cover costs of 
the demos and outreach. 

— Write to the World Bank and insist 
they stop paying for projects destruc- 
tive to the rainforest. Write: Barber 
Conable, President, World Bank, 1818 
H St., NW, Wash., DC 20433. 

— Plug into the network of those 
planning to demonstrate by writing to 
Bay Area EF! at POB 83, Canyon, CA 
94516. 

The Bay Area group, working with 
the Rainforest Action Network in San 
Francisco, will connect people, help 
with resources and keep people in- 
formed. We plan a Rainforest Species 
rally/parade/event and are preparing a 
Rainforest Proclamation to be endorsed 
by public officials throughout the US. 
Let us know if you can help or have 
suggestions. We are developing a packet 
to send to organizers in each area, con- 
taining background information, World 
Bank fact sheet, sample press release, 
suggested timetable for planning an 
action, mask-making ideas, private 
banking targets and more. We’ll discuss 
all this at the RRR. See you there! 

Karen Pickett is our Bay Area contact. 



WRITEONUTAH 

WILDERNESS 


I The Bureau of Land Management has 
extended the comment period on their 
wilderness proposal for Utah until 
August 15. You still have plenty of time 
to write a letter in support of the Earth 
First! 16 million acre wilderness pro- 
posal for BLM lands in Utah (see the 
May 1, 1986 issue of Earth First! for 
complete details). Send your letter to 
BLM, 324 S. State, Suite 301, Salt Lake 
City, UT 84111-2303. 

This is one of the most important 
wilderness issues of the decade. Areas 
involved include Escalante, Desolation 
Canyon, Dark Canyon, Grand Gulch, 
Dirty Devil, San Rafael Swell, Henry 
Mountains, Deep Creek Range . . . . 
Your letter can mean Wilderness Act 
protection or carte blanche to the brain- 
damaged pot-hunting, ORVing, over- 

I grazing, prospecting, poaching, trap- 
ping geeks of southern Utah for millions 
of acres of priceless wild land. Act 
today. Get your friends and neighbors 
to also write in support of the Earth 
First! 16 million acre wilderness proposal 
for Utah BLM lands. 

Despite threats of violence against 
wilderness supporters in several jerk- 
water towns in southern Utah, wilder- 
ness supporters managed a solid majority 
at the May public hearings on the issue. 
440 people testified in favor of wilder- 
ness while 330 industry hacks, political 
toadies, and local derelicts testified 

I against wilderness. Most of those tes- 
tifying for wilderness supported the 
5.1 million acre recommendation of the 
Sierra Club, Wilderness Society and 
Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance, 
although at least half-a-dozen folks sup- 
ported the 16 million acre EF! proposal. 
There was some support for the greatly 
compromised 3.8 million acre wilder- 
ness proposal of the Utah Wilderness 
Association. 


It is important to remember that 
although Utah contains some of the out- 
standing de facto wilderness left in the 
world, a relatively small percentage of 
the state is protected as Wilderness 
Areas or National Parks compared to 
other Western States (although Utah 
has a good number of National Parks, 
their total acreage is only that of Yose- 
mite, and several Eastern states have a 
larger percentage of their land area 
designated as Wilderness — in the 
West, only Nevada has less designated 
Wilderness). 

If you don’t write a letter on Utah 
Wilderness this summer, then don’t 
whine when the bulldozers slash a road 
across Escalante .... 



Desolation Canyon. Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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Ancient Cedars Face Saws in Washington 



mental integrity of the island to main- 
tain its richness.” Many species living 
in the bay, estuaries, and on the island 
would be harmed by the logging opera- 
tions. There are 177 species of birds 
known to be on the island, including the 
Spotted Owl and Bald Eagle. Twenty- 
nine species of mammals inhabit the is- 
land, including Black Bear, Elk, Coastal 
Black-tailed Deer and Beaver. Trees in- 
clude Alder, Western Hemlock, Douglas 
Fir, Western Red Cedar and Sitka 
Spruce. 

Concurrent with Weyerhauser logging 
schedules are many planned “improve- 
ments.” Already, 13.3 miles of roads 
have been “improved” by reshaping, 
grading, digging ditches, installing 
culverts, and surfacing with crushed 
rock; 4400 feet of new permanent road 
and 900 feet of new temporary road have 
been installed to log the three sections 
first to be cut. More roads will be built 
as each sequence gets harvested. One 
new road will run along the east side of 
the cedar grove. Currently the only ac- 
cess for logging and construction trucks 
is a cable ferry on the south side of the 
island, near the refuge headquarters. 

The current logging program resulted 
from a land for timber exchange be- 
tween the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
Weyerhauser. In 1900 Weyerhauser ac- 
quired 1622 acres on Long Island in a 
real estate deal involving Pacific Rail- 
road land grants. In the 1930s the FWS 
became involved with managing the 


by Denise Heidel 


In southwest Washington, a Western 
Red Cedar grove, estimated to be 4000 
years old, is threatened by Weyerhauser’s 
logging plans. The 274 acre grove is 
located on Long Island (4800 acres) in 
Willapa Bay. The stand has been labeled 
“the last of the maritime forest type” 
which used to grow all along the north- 
ern Pacific coast. The grove has lived 
for centuries in a climax state, with 
trees five to seven feet in diameter (one 
is 11 feet wide) and 140 to 150 feet tall. 
Some of the trees date from 950 to 1000 
years ago. At 10 to 30 foot heights, hem- 
lock grow from the sides of the cedars. 
Hemlocks have sent roots down the rot- 
ten interiors of the trees to the ground, 
aiding in supporting them. The stand 
has remained undisturbed by fire and 
windstorms since about 2000 BC. 

Eighty acres of this cedar grove are 
scheduled to be logged by Weyerhauser 
in the next few years and some of the 
bordering forests are also on the agenda. 
Two sections, one to the south of the 
grove, another on the eastern border, 
are earmarked for this summer season. 

Long Island is the largest estuarine 
island on the Pacific coast, while Willapa 
Bay contains a diverse and plentiful salt 
water bay population. A brochure on 
Long Island issued by the Willapa 
National Wildlife Refuge states, 
“Bountiful Willapa Bay surrounds the 
island and is dependent on the environ- 


Stump of cedar cut 30 years ago. 


island. In the 70s the two gave birth to 
the Land for Timber Exchange contract. 
The contract stipulated a trade of 
Weyerhauser land on Long Island for 
the FWS-“owned” timber rights on the 
island. So the FWS gained “ownership” 
of 1622 acres in exchange for 21 million 
board feet of lumber. Nineteen harvest 
units were scheduled to be logged 
within 12 years (two and a half have 
already been logged). All timber 
“rights” then revert back to the FWS. 
There has been logging on the island, 
last in 1968, but never in the cedar 
grove. This exchange included 155 acres 
of the cedars to be logged with a buy- 
back option. Through support by Repre- 
sentative Don Bonker (D,WA), Congress 
approved money to purchase 75 acres of 
this for the FWS. There are still 80 vul- 
nerable acres as well as the perimeter 
sections scheduled to be logged. The 
cedar grove is the only place on the 
island with such a concentration of 
cedars, but there are also individual 
massive cedars scattered throughout 
the island in harvest areas. 

In reaction to the Long Island log- 
ging, the local Chinook Indian tribe 
stated simply, “we never received any- 
thing for this land,” and went on to 
describe their historic and spiritual 
links to the cedar grove and Long Is- 
land. In short, Weyerhauser has already 
received millions of dollars for not log- 
ging timber on land the Chinook Indians 
say they never sold. Weyerhauser did 
not receive any of this money until they 
actually began logging. Questions have 
arisen as to the cost effectiveness of 
their operation. Speculation is that they 
will remain on Long Island until they 
receive the remaining millions for the 
cedar grove timber and then leave. 
Should all the bucks be paid to them (up 
to ten million dollars), their presence on 
the island will have been cost effective. 

Public access to Long Island is by 
boat, with most areas accessible only at 
high tide. There are campsites near the 
water. Finding the cedar grove is dif- 
ficult. However, since Congress appro- 
ved purchase of part of the grove, and 
it has gained publicity, the FWS is 
allowing a marked trail loop to go 
through the grove. 



Nearly all of Long Island is public land. 
For the “official” version of what’s going 
down there contact Willapa National 
Wildlife Refuge, Uwaco, WA 98624. 
They issue Long Island updates to those 
on their mailing list. A trail and 
campsite map (including the minimum 
tide needed to enter certain areas) and 
a logging map showing where and when 
the harvest sections are scheduled to be 
cut are also available by request. They 
start sequence two this summer, which 
includes four sections, two of them on or 
near the grove perimeter. The Audubon 
Society has been active in generating 
public interest, lobbying and issuing 
updates on the cedar grove. Contact 
Willapa Hills Audubon Society, POB 93, 
Long-view, WA 98632. There is a free 
guide service to Long Island and the 
cedar grove. Contact: Peninsula Pedal 
Pushers, POB 43, Nahcotta, WA 98637. 

Denise Heidel lives in Washington, 
where she is active in the growing 
Washington portion of the EF! move- 
ment. 


Massachusetts EF! Organizing 


by Craig Stehr 

New England pagans have become in- 
creasingly active in environmental ef- 
forts, in order to defend Mother Earth 
and in particular to address the issues 
of nuclear dump sites and nuclear power 
plants. I have been in the Earth First! 
movement for several years, and am pre- 
sently the movement’s Massachusetts 
contact. Last July, I came out East from 
San Francisco to visit friends, and 
ended up staying to organize on the east- 
ern seaboard. At this time, locations in 
New Hampshire and Maine were being 
considered as high level nuclear waste 
dump sites, and Massachusetts was con- 
sidering the possibility that up to ten 
truckloads of waste per day would be 
trucked through the state from points 
south, to the designated sites, if the 
plans were adopted. In even the most 
apolitical quarters, environmentalism 
became a focus of community thinking; 
and pagans in particular got involved. 

Last winter, I took a class from well- 
known witch and teacher Andras Cor- 
ban. I immediately related to the class 
emphasis on attuning oneself to Earth 
and her cycles. I bought books on earth 
magic. While studying “Witchcraft, 
Magic, and the Mysteries,” it became 
obvious to me that I was a pagan and 
that nothing could be more natural. So 
I started encouraging pagans and 
witches to study the EF! movement, 
and see if we could do healing rituals, 
or bring more metaphysics into the di- 
rect action oriented EF! scene. At EF! 
meetings, more and more pagan/wic- 
cans came, which resulted in an invita- 
tion for me to speak at the pagan ac- 
tivist Thomas Morton Alliance (TMA) 
conference in Cambridge in mid March. 

The conference was high energy two 
day experience, with pagan activists 
from all over the area attending. Moder- 
ated by activist witch Linda Ruther- 
ford, we covered everything from pagan 
rights issues to goddess histories to 
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Hopi-Dineh Big Mountain solidarity. 
The politically progressive Faerie Fire 
folks from New York City attended, re- 
porting on actions there to confront the 
more anti-Earth forces in the Big 
Apple. There is a strong feeling of sister- 
hood and brotherhood amongst pagan 
activists in TMA, and excitement over 
the increasing numbers of people get- 
ting involved. Many TMAers came to 
the last EF! gathering, and more 
EF!ers are going to the next TMA 
gathering in May in Boston. Looks like 
something powerful is brewing here. 

In mid April, local pagan activists at- 
tended a Department of Energy hear- 
ing at the Massachusetts statehouse. 
There were several references to area 
Indians and their perceptions of sacred- 
ness and Earth spirituality. The pre- 
cepts of Deep Ecology were discussed 
by activists dressed in radiation suits 
and gas masks. Several speakers re- 
lated the Big Mountain uranium-forced 
relocation problem to the nuclear waste 
dump site issue. 

The next Saturday, Earth First! or- 
ganized a Boston area carpool up to the 
No Nukes/No Dumps rally in New 
Hampshire, where we congregated 
with TMA activists. The rally featured 
Indian speakers, who spoke about the 
oneness of all life and the craziness of 
our nuclear experiments. I met a 
number of New Hampshire pagans at 
the rally, most of whom were involved 
with rituals to thwart the mindless pol- 
lution of industrialism. Some pagans 
said they were doing rituals to discom- 
bobulate the nuke plant! 

On Sunday, pagan anarchist and polit- 
ical cartoonist Ray Barnes and I, plus 
members of the CYLCH Y LLEUD 
HAIDD coven in Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts went to the Massachusetts 
Day open house at Seabrook nuclear 
power plant. Arriving in Ray’s con- 
verted delivery truck, with “Save the 
Earth!” painted on one side and “Earth 
First!” on the other side, we enjoyed 


the attention of every security guard in 
the place. We went on the extensive 
tour, seeing the innards of the plant. I 
did healing mantrams and put Earth 
First! stickers on things. The coven 
members kept the plastic souvenir har- 
dhats, for use as part of their costumes 
at the emergency evacuation hearings 
the following week in Newburyport. 
I’ve been assured that there will be an 
increase of magick being worked in re- 
sponse to the nuclear insanity in New 
England and elsewhere. May magick 
succeed where all else has failed! 

Craig Stehr is the Massachusetts con- 
tact for EF!, a member of the Pagan 
Spirit Alliance, a professional writer 
and editor, and a partner at the 
Whetstone Publishing Co. in Boston. 
His address is in our directory. Craig 
wishes to send the following message to 
New England EF.'ers: 

Congratulations on being a part of 
the Earth First! effort that played an 
important role in forcing the US govern- 
ment, and particularly the Dept, of 
Energy, to back down and take New 
Hampshire and Maine [ and the other 
ten eastern states which had been candi- 
dates for a second permanent nuke 
dump] off the list as possible sites for 
a nuclear shit dump. This appears to 
end the insane possibility that up to ten 
truckloads per day of high level nuclear 
waste would be trucked through Mas- 
sachusets. This is a major victory for 
Mama Earth, and I congratulate 
everyone I worked with this past year, 
and particularly groups like the 
Thomas Morton Alliance of pagan ac- 
tivists, Greenpeace, Boston Greens, 
and Boston/Cambridge Clamshell Al- 
liance with whom EF! networked. The 
ongoing revolution in Wendell, Mass, 
deserves special mention. Thanks for 
moral support and beer money from Vir- 
ginia EF! and congrats to everybody 
who came to the EF! get-together at my 
place and collectively decided to let 


them know in Washington who is cal- 
ling the shots in New England for New 
Englanders. No compromise in defense 
of Mother Earth! — Craig Stehr 
[Ed. note: Anti-nuclear activists are 
cautioning that Reagan’s decision to 
stop the search for a . second high level 
waste dump may be a political ploy to 
quiet anti-nuclear protests and gain 
Congressional acceptance of the Moni- 
tored Retrievable Storage facility for 
Tennessee, while keeping open the possi- 
bility that the DOE woidd later push 
for a dump in the East.] 


Letters cont 

gathering in the Galiuro Mountains was 
the amount of environmental damage 
that 150-300 people camping for 10 days 
would do to High Creek. Unfortunately, 
our fears were justified. The Forest Ser- 
vice is reported to have “found trampled 
vegetation and a pile of trash left be- 
hind.” 

If the Rainbow Family really loves 
and respects the earth, as they claim, 
their gatherings would be held in areas 
established for large groups with 
adequate sanitation facilities. They 
would cook with stoves so as not to de- 
nude the forest, and they would keep 
their pets restrained so as not to harass 
wildlife. 

A primitive area like High Creek, 
which prior to the Rainbows has proba- 
bly not seen 150 people a year, deserves 
better than to be overrun by a mob, 
regardless who they are. Further, those 
who fight to preserve our backcountry 
need to apologize to no one. 

- Sid, AZ 

Dear SFB 

The struggle for sovereignity of na- 
tive peoples and the continual tragedy 
of federal intrusions makes the so-called 
Hopi-Navajo dispute even larger than 
the tangled web of its complex history. 

I too applaud the Journal’s increased 

continued on pg 9 




Captive Florida Panther. Photo by Reed Noss. 


by. Reed Noss 

The Florida Panther is almost extinct 
(see 1985 Brigid and Mabon editions). 
Only about 20 Panthers remain, yet 
their wilderness habitat in south 
Florida continues to be roaded and de- 
veloped. The situation is similar to that 
of the Yellowstone Grizzly, but even 
more desperate. 

The Panther is Florida’s “state ani- 
mal.” Recent polls throughout the state 
indicate that most people support rein- 
troduction of Panthers into parts of 
their former range in north Florida. De- 
spite this support, and the most aggres- 
sive state land-acquisition program in 
the nation, the Panther is being 
squeezed out of its present habitat, and 
nothing has been done in a reintroduc- 
tion program that has been discussed 
for several years. 

One might expect environmental 
groups in Florida to fight for drastic 
measures to save the Panther. But in- 
stead, they are negotiating and com- 
promising with developers and highway 
authorities, and are supportive of the 
foot-dragging Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, which coordi- 
nates the Panther “recovery” program. 
Thus a need was seen for a new group, 
“Save the Florida Panther.” A first 
workshop was held in Tampa on April 
5th. Two Earth Firstlers (Holly Jensen 
and myself) presented talks, along with 
representatives from the moderate 
groups and state agencies. 

Unfortunately, the impression I got 
at this workshop was that most people 
are willing to accept the status quo 
Panther recovery program, and to use 
purely “conventional warfare” in de- 
fense of the Panther. The following is a 
slightly condensed version of the memo 
I wrote to the organizers and board 
members of “Save the Florida Panther,” 
and to individuals in established en- 
vironmental groups who work on the 
Panther issue. Clearly, an extreme situ- 
ation (the Panther’s present status) 
calls for an extreme solution — a moder- 
ate solution is no solution at all. 

The April 5th workshop in Tampa left 
me with enthusiasm, but also with con- 

Report 

by Roger Featherstone 

I represented Earth First! in a swing 
through the Midwest this spring. Since 
this was my home turf, it was with great 
interest that I arrived back in the Mid- 
west. Starting with a speech on Earth 
Day at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, the trip generated activity 
among a small number of Midwestern 
Earth Firstler’s. The Madison speech 
was well attended and many people 
stayed afterward to talk. Madison may 
soon have a working Earth First! group. 

The next stop was in southern Wis- 
consin where a meeting was held of 
Earth Firstler’s from Southern Wiscon- 
sin and Northern Illinois. Twelve people 
attended the meeting and discussed a 
number of issues. One, the proposed 
nuke-dump sites in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, appears to now be moot. (Anti- 
nuke dump people are cautious about 
calling Reagan’s apparent cancellation 
of a second high level waste dump a 
victoiy, however.) Other issues dis- 
cussed were the conversion of farmland 
back to native prairie, and horse logging 
— as an alternative to mechanized log- 
ging — in the National Forests. 

My next stop was the Haymarket In- 
ternational Anarchist conference in 
Chicago which commemorated the 
Haymarket murders of 100 years ago. 
500 anarchists gathered in Chicago for 
the week’s events. I represented the 
Earth First! movement in a telephone 
conference with other anarchists in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Gary Cox and I led 
a workshop called “Anarchy and Ecol- 
ogy.” The workshop was well attended, 
considering it was the first of the confer- 
ence. It helped set the tone for the rest 
of the conference. Many people attend- 
ing this workshop had never been in- 
volved in the environmental movement. 
They gained a new interest in the pro- 
tection of wilderness — realizing that 
their cities’ survival ultimately depends 
upon wilderness preservation. The ex- 


cems about the direction this organiza- 
tion may take. I share these concerns 
with you because I believe the Florida 
panther can be saved, but only if we 
embark on a fresh and radical approach 
to the problems the panther faces. 

The approach I suggest is one differ- 
ent in philosophy and strategy from the 
one currently pursued by established 
conservation groups. For years, these 
groups have worked with skill on behalf 
of Florida’s wildlife. But although they 
have moderated the damage done, they 
are failing to keep up with the flood of 
humans and development. They find it 
necessary to continually negotiate and 
compromise with those who are destroy- 
ing Florida. The State Route 29 inter- 
change with the new 1-75, the Ford 
Motor Company test track, the Exxon 
road, are among many examples of com- 
promises that represent a net loss of 
wilderness habitat to the panther. 

At the workshop, I sensed that many 
speakers and participants accepted that 
the current strategy to save the panther 
will work if we give it time. But the 
panther does not have time on its side! 
Some speakers offered assurances that 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 

the Midwest 

perienced environmentalists at the 
workshop agreed that anarchism and 
ecology go hand in hand. It was felt that 
anarchism may be the only hope for the 
environment, and that present struc- 
tures are not adequate for the saving of 
Mother Earth. Earth Firstler’s from 
Seattle and Detroit attended this work- 
shop, and there was great interest in 
the Earth First! movement at the work- 
shop and the conference overall. We 
sparked a number of debates over mon- 
keywrenching and tactics in general. 
During the conference, we took several 
marches through downtown Chicago, 
which were broken up by the police and 
led to the arrest of 38 people — all 
charged with mob action against the 
state! It was good to be running amok 
through the streets of Chicago again. 
This conference brought a number of 
positive forces together and will lead to 
a number of new Earth First! activists. 

Stops were made in Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, and Minneapolis, Minnesota, to 
talk with grass roots organizers about 
the nuke-dump issue in the Midwest, 
and with the North American Water Of- 
fice about acid rain strategy. Several 
people interested in EF! in Minneapolis 
also met and may organize an EF! type 
group in the Twin-Cities. Interest in 
Earth First! in the Midwest was high 
wherever I went, and I feel that good 
things are under way there. The tradi- 
tions of the powerline struggle in Min- 
nesota and the anti-nuclear movements 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin appear to 
still be alive. 
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mission is doing a great job and the 
panther is coming along fine. But they 
stressed that we must always be willing 
to compromise. I cannot tolerate this 
complacency. We are compromising the 
Florida panther to death! 

If we believe that the established en- 
vironmental groups are doing all that 
can be done for the panther, then there 
is no need for a new panther organiza- 
tion. But most of us recognize that the 
current approach is not working, and 
that environmentalists must make 
much stronger demands on the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
on other avenues of government. 

I believe that to save the Florida 
panther we must do the following: 

a) Protect wilderness quality within 
the areas presently inhabited by panth- 
ers. This must involve restoration ef- 
forts such as closing roads (e.g., much 
of SR 29), and regulatory actions such 
as outlawing use of ATCs and other 
ORVs, and creating no hunting zones 
in core preserve areas (buffer zones may 
be able to accommodate hunting and 
other multiple uses, together with 
habitat management to strengthen the 
prey base, but these uses must be con- 

Icicle Spiked! 

by A. Lar and N. Drin 

Several months ago, the Wenatchee 
National Forest headquarters in 
Wenatchee, Washington, received 
notice that trees marked for death in 
the Icicle Creek area had been spiked. 
Purportedly to be cut to allow for 
“campground expansion,” the Icicle 
grove contains tha tallest, straightest 
trees in the area; and, save for a few 
tokens, is marked for complete liquida- 
tion. In an attempt to discredit spiking, 
the local paper carried a front page arti- 
cle laden with typical Freddie denounce- 
ments of “vandalism,” an affirmation of 
their intent to remove the spikes and 
cut the trees (a fun job — rumor has it 
that the spikes were “de-headed”), and 
lastly a slimy plea to citizens to squeal 
on potential m. Local mainstream 
groups condemned the spiking and had, 
in fact, approved of the “tent sale” — 
typical of their complicity in the degra- 
dation of the Canyon. Surrounded by 
designated Wilderness and a prime can- 
didate for a Wilderness Recovery Area, 
the Icicle has been subjected to gradual 
urbanization and abuse by land spec- 
ulators, logging corporations, and the 
ubiquitous Freddies. 

While this particular spiking incident 
received much attention, it merely sig- 
nals an intensification of years of resis- 
tance; in the the Icicle, in particular, 
and throughout the Pacific Cascadia 
Region, in general. A note to ecoteurs: 
The publicized monkeywrenching con- 
stitutes only a small part of what has 
been taking place; and while Howie’s 
six-month sentence is harsh, a con- 
victed tree-spiker may face ten times 
that. Watch your tail, keep your mouth 
shut, and . . . keep up the good work! 
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sistent with preservation of the wilder- 
ness core preserve). 

b) Restore wilderness quality to large 
tracts of land being considered for rein- 
troduction of panthers (e.g., -the three 
National Forests). This restoration 
must involve closing many miles of road, 
restricting hunting to buffer areas, and 
generally keeping humans and 
machines out of large core areas. Resto- 
ration of ecological communities and 
natural fire and hydrological regimes 
within these areas is critical. Reestab- 
lishment of panther populations (depen- 
dent upon successful captive propaga- 
tion) in north Florida is necessary for 
the subspecies’ survival in the long 
term. But it would be fruitless to pursue 
this course without adequate restora- 
tion, protection, and management of 
the reintroduction sites. This must not 
become another condor fiasco. 

c) Interconnect these large wilder- 
ness tracts throughout the state by 
means of wide corridors of natural 
habitat, as the backbone of the 
statewide wildlife habitat network now 
being championed by many groups. 

The above steps are the minimum we 
must do to save the panther as a viable 
subspecies in the long term. Immediate 
action is needed, and will probably have 
to include unconventional, persuasive 
tactics such as demonstrations and civil 
disobedience, in addition to lobbying 
and widespread public education ef- 
forts. “Save the Florida Panther,” as a 
grassroots group will have to support 
all these measures to address the pres- 
ent crisis. 

To accomplish all this, we will need 
lots of dedicated people, prepared to 
discard the conventional notion that 
people come first, at the expense of the 
rest of nature. We must recognize that 
the Florida wilderness, with the 
panther as its potent symbol, comes 
first. Without that recognition, and the 
action that must accompany it, the 
panther will soon be gone. 

To help in the long-term battle to save 
the Florida Panther, contact Florida 
Earth First! 10830 SW 85th Ct, Gaines- 
ville, FL 32608 ( 90 J t ). 195-9203. 

Reed Noss is a professional ecologist 
and has led the efforts for ecosystem 
restoration in both the Ohio River Val- 
ley and Florida. Reed writes frequently 
for our journal. 


Letters cont 

coverage of Native American concerns. 
Indigenous people have much to share 
with us about living in interconnected 
harmony with the earth whose ways we 
champion. However, I take issue with 
Eric Holle’s recent letter. 

His good-intentioned support for Big 
Mountain has led him into the govern- 
ment’s favorite trap since Julius crossed 
the Rubicon: divide and conquer. 

David Seals grew up with the Dine. 
His perception of the “Hopi-Navajo dis- 
pute” (read “tragedy") may not be the 
same as Boulder-based Holle’s, who in- 
terprets what the Big Mountain elders 
say for us, but that does not make Seals 
statements “inaccurate” or “danger- 
ous.” 

The Navs are no more homogeneous 
than the student body at the University 
of Colorado. There are many sides and 
many responses to this emotion- 
charged issue among an Indian nation 
of thousands — traditional, progressive 
and personal. 

What we need to do is build bridges 
between natives struggling for sovereig- 
nity and deep ecologists struggling for 
a biocentric paradigm shift away from 
industrialism’s exploitation and desec- 
ration of the Mother. 

The situation may seem peaceful to 
Holle, but it seems terribly explosive to 
others whoge land will be stripped away 
arbitrarily by a conquering nation. 

Peaceful or explosive, the situation is 
indeed serious and ecologists should 
join native peoples not only in repealing 
Public Law 93-531 but in ending federal 
denials of treaty rights. 

In the spirit of Crazy Horse, 

- Art Goodtimes 

Cloud Acre 


continued on pg 13 
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ACID RAIN 

Arizona Action Colorado Action 


previous week. The press might have 
by Karen Coulter preferred the fish dumped all over the: 

front desk, but we had decided to offset 
Following the spectacular and well the public image presented by mislead- 

publicized joint EF!/Greenpeace ban- ing news of one our team having been 

ner-hanging at the Colorado state arrested at the AZ state capitol for “as- 

capitol building in Denver, a contingent sault” wdien he peacefully stood in front 

of Greenpeace volunteers and staff car- of a door as banner-hangers exited out 

ried the message back home from one an office window onto the building’s 

of the states highly affected by acid rain outer ledge. So we carried on with more 

to the capital of the state most responsi- restraint than the media wanted. Hun- 

ble for acid rain in the West — Phoenix, gry for arrests and dramatic confronta- 

Arizona. Playing host to the Phelps tion, they may have been disappointed 

Dodge (PD) and Magma copper smel- when we left the building when asked 

ters, the Arizona legislature has been by security. The issue itself is seldom 

sluggish at best in dealing with interesting enough to them (or to their 

Arizona’s contribution to acid rain de- apathetic audience?), and coverage of 

struction in the Rocky Mountain region that event was more scanty than it 

and Mexico. The PD copper smelter in might have been. However, it did gain 

Douglas, Arizona, has for over 70 years TV coverage and a substantive newspa- 

changed desert air with a natural view- per article. It also resulted in newspa- 

ing range of up to 100 miles to a murky p er interviews with the absent corpo- 

soup damaging crops in nearby Sonora, ra te executive, who said that acid rain 

Mexico, and has harmed wildlife, and i s a “red herring” and that the PD smel- 

has triggered life-threatening asthma ter has “nothing to do with acid rain.” 

attacks among residents in southeast- These comments set the stage for our 

em Arizona. The PD Douglas smelter testimony before the EPA, at a public 

is the primary villain of the US copper hearing near Douglas, addressing the 

smelters. Emitting over 1000 tons of sul- EPA’s proposed denial of PD’s Non-Ferr- 

phur dioxide a day, the PD plant is the ous Smelter Order — their exemption 

only US smelter still holding exemp- allowing them to operate without pollu- 
tions from the Clean Air Act allowing tion controls. 

them to operate with no pollution con- The hearing, held May 17, was well 

trols and to merely monitor wind condi- attended by local residents on both 

tions so as to cut production when pollu- sides of the issue, environmental and 

tion would otherwise be too noticeable public health groups, Arizona public of- 

in the local area. ficials and Arizona’s Governor Babbitt 

• PD maintains considerable control — - who came out strongly in favor of 

over state politicians, although its influ- NSO denial. Although most environ- 

ence over the public is declining. Thus, mental groups were not able to present 

to make the point to the state legisla- testimony until late, when most people 

ture that the future of the state’s econ- had left, newspaper coverage was good, 

omy lies in recreation and retirement — Greenpeace testimony presented by 

both of which are discouraged by the Karen Coulter cited evidence of high 

smelter’s uncontrolled operation — we country western lakes already ex- 

hung a banner reading “Arizona, Once periencing short-term acidification and 

the Clean Air State — Now the Acid loss of acid-buffering capacity, and of 

Rain State” from the facade of the old trout and salamander populations in 

state capitol. The banner formed a back- these areas failing to reproduce success- 

drop for our call through the media for fully — an early warning sign of perma- 

the Arizona legislature to adopt Califor- nent acidification as found in the Adiron- 

nia’s more protective emission stan- dacks. She also pointed out that even 

dards for sulphur dioxide. Unfortu- where, due to the composition of receiv- 

nately, capitol security guards appar- ing waters and soils, acidification is not 

ently had watched the national news the a major threat, the precursors of acid 

previous evening and expected such a rain — sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxide 

move — or they just knew their roof gases — damage plant life in their form 

better than their Denver counterparts. as airborne gases. The toxic heavy met- 

They quickly clambered onto the roof als prevalent in smelter smoke have 

and apprehended our banner hangers been found in the soils of many damaged 

— but not before ground support per- areas. Studies document a positive cor- 

sons got photographs of the banner that relation between smelter emissions and 

went to the wire service and local news sulphur deposition. Coulter noted that 

stations. achieving compliance at Douglas with 

The next day, to make sure our mes- established emissions limits would re- 
sage was understood by those most di- duce sulphur dioxide loadings in the en- 

rectly responsible, we delivered dead tire Intermountain West by about 25%. 

fish to the Phelps Dodge corporate of- She reminded the EPA that PD com- 

fices in Phoenix. Presented to a flus- pliance is vital for obtaining leverage to 

tered secretary and a clerk, the dead convince Mexico to install pollution con- 

white fish (representing Canada’s acid trol technology at their new smelter at 

rain toll) and dead western trout (sym- Nacozari, Sonora. (Ed. note: The 

bolic of US casualties) were presented Nacozari smelter held grand opening 

in a shoebox coffin with an accompany- ceremonies on June 1, and planned to 

ing retinue of TV, newspaper, wire ser- begin operations shortly thereafter — 

vice and radio reporters. The-corporate without pollution contivls.) She also re- 
official with whom we desired to speak minded the EPA that they have yet to 

was gone, having been forewarned by protect the health of sensitive individu- 

us that we intended to keep the appoint- als and that the EPA is itself in violation 

ment he had neglected to grant us the of the Clean Air Act with their latest 



Arizona Capitol building. Photo by Crash McKeoum. 



Colorado Capitol building. Photo by Davis Stewart. 


During International Acid Rain after the banner hangers got on the 
Week, April 19-26, Earth First!, to- roof, security realized what had hap- 
gether with Greenpeace, was active in pened. 

voicing its anger at the failure of indus- The banner looked perfect; everyone 

try and government to stop acid rain. could read it. Security gained access to 

Several actions were held that week: the roof and conversed with the boys, 

Colorado EF! and Greeripeace united but it was a good while before anything 

in an impressive banner-hanging ac- was done with the banner. When it was 

tion at the Colorado state capitol build- finally lowered, those of us at the bot- 

ing; Colorado EF! staged an Acid tom went to get it, but a security dude 

Reign street theatre show outside the ran to us and demanded to know if we 

capitol ; a Greenpeace group, whose were with “those guys.” They took the 

members are also EF!ers, hung a ban- banner immediately, stuffed it into the 
nerfrom the Arizona state capitol build- trunk of a police cruiser amidst flashes 
ing and then presented dead fish to of reporters’ cameras, and off they went 
Phelps Dodge headquarters in into the haze of Denver. 

Phoenix; and Arizona EF! staged a Meanwhile, after a short wait, the 

theatrical protest at the Magma copper boys came out of the capitol security 
smelter in San Manuel. Then on May room’s grasp, and all us good guys rode 
17, Greenpeace and EF! both presented off into the sunset for good food and 

testimony against the Phelps Dodge booze. How great it had felt to see that 

Douglas acid rain plant at a public banner hanging off the capitol — the 

hearing held by the EPA. The following capitol of the water empire of the West! 

are accounts of these acid rain events, 

beginning with the. Colorado banner- by Gail Winds 

hanging action. 

Saturday, April 19, was the first an- 
by Gail Winds and Karen Coulter nual Acid Rain Awareness Day in Col- 
orado (thanks to a few good individuals 
The approach to the capitol by the known as the Acid Rain Campaign). Col- 

three heroes and Mike and I was tense. orado Earth First! was on the steps of 

We feared that everyone knew what we the state capitol to make sure the day 

were doing. While we waited for an was observed with style. How did we 

elevator to carry us up, a security guard get there? Eleven hardy nuts braved 

stepped in before us. We took the stairs the crazed drivers of metro Denver on 

instead. Soon, the three heroes rappel- their bicycles! The rest of the Boulder 

led down from the lower balcony of the contingent entered the realm of the un- 
dome to the roof. I watched the fes- known by riding the Fossil Fool Bus on 

tivities from the lower balcony, chatting its inaugural EF! trip. Rabid EF.'ers 

with the tourists, none of whom seemed from Fort Collins and Denver were wait- 

alarmed by the three “workmen” on the ing at the rally site, 

roof. I had a nice long chat with the Once there, we staged a grim repro- 
security guard on the opposite side of duction of Acid’s Reign. Three black, 

the balcony, then went down to watch ominous stacks (representing cars, 
from below. utilities, and smelters), goaded on by 

They lowered the banner, and took Industrial Civilization, began belching 

ten minutes to adjust it, with Kevin on out Acid Rain Drops. Under the com- 

the walkie-talkie telling them how it mand of Industrial Civilization, these 

looked. Meanwhile, George and Mike stacks and their acid rain descended 

gabbed with reporters and TV crews upon the bears grazing peacefully in the 

and I took pictures. About this time a meadows and the trout catching min- 

man ran out, looked up at the banner, nows in the streams. It was a horrible 

and ran back in. Finally, 45 minutes sight! And Industrial Civilization just 

bubbled over with glee! 

illegal 90 day stay of emissions limits for The people and the critters were out- 
the Douglas smelter. raged at the carnage brought by Indus- 

Davis Stewart, a Colorado Green- trial Civilization, and they brought him 

peace activist, followed Coulter’s tes- to trial. Industrial Civilization’s defense 

timony with a refreshingly emotional was: “p m innnocent! The Birds did it!” 

appeal. He ended with a series of toasts But the critters and the people knew 

to all those who would not compromise the truth. As the verdict of “Guilty!” 

ethical values for money — including rang 0 ut, the Trout attacked and de- 
union workers who rebelled against stroyed Industrial Civilization, 

their company’s threat to workers’ The mike was open for those who 
health, asthmatics who bore witness in wanted to speak about what we can do 

the face of Douglas residents’ booing, to stop acid rain. David Lucas, the inl- 
and EPA workers who would not defend pe tus behind the Acid Rain Campaign, 

PD against EPA guidelines. told it like it really is, read some surpris- 

George Callies concluded Greenpeace ingly good stuff from Senator Gary Hart 

testimony by offering a scathing indict- 0 n acid rain, and ended with a personal 

ment of the EPA for failure to uphold testimony to the absurdity of industrial 

environmental standards. PD is cur- civilization by smashing his electric cof- 

rently operating their Douglas plant fee grinder with a hammer. Many others 

with no valid operating permit, but with spoke, and were rewarded with the 

EPA blessings; and in the past they hammer and the opportunity to take out 

shipped material from their Morenci their frustrations on an assortment of 

smelter (which has pollution controls) mini-ORVs, dirt bikes, etc. 

to Douglas in order to smelt it at greater After it was all over, the bike riders 

profit. In this way they have long held an d their 11 bikes were loaded into the 

unfair advantage over smelters who Fossil Fool for well-deserved ride home, 

have abided by the law by installing pol- (That made 17 people, 11 bikes, and as- 

lution controls. Callies alluded to a re- sorted costumes — yes, this the RRR 

mark by Colorado’s Governor Lamm Bus!) May the second annual Acid Rain 

continued on pg 11 Day Rally, be even better! 
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Critters Exorcise Scopes 
on Mt. Graham 




by Ned Powell 

On Memorial Day weekend, 40 Earth 
First !ers converged on Mt. Graham in 
southeastern Arizona for a weekend of 
fun and action. Saturday morning a 
crew of two bears, two cougars, two red 
squirrels, a spotted owl, skunk, rac- 
coon, frog, raven, bighorn sheep, and 
some of their human friends leafletted 
campers and picnickers on the moun- 
tain. Some of them didn’t know about 
Steward Observatory’s scheme to take 
over Mt. Graham (see Litha & Samhain 
1985, Beltane 1986 and squirrel article 
in this issue) and listened intently as we 
explained the gory details. By that 
evening, many cars were sporting new 
“NO SCOPES — SAVE MT. 
GRAHAM” bumper stickers. 

Saturday night we had a very produc- 
tive campfire meeting about Mt. 
Graham, Grand Canyon inflights & 


Uncompahgre Plateau during the 6th 
Round River Rendezvous. But already, 
operating on an almost non-existent 
budget, we’ve moved into a leadership 
role in the battle for Mt. Graham. Our 
Labor Day demonstration at the Grand 
Canyon drew national press coverage. 
We’re involved in the acid rain fight. 
We’ve drawn a lot of local media cover- 
age. And much more lies ahead. If 
you’re ready to take an active role in 
Arizona Earth First! contact Ned Pow- 
ell at 602-745-3907. Donations can be 
mailed to AZ EF!, POB 5871, Tucson, 
AZ 85703. 

Ned Powell is widely regarded as one 
of the premier costume-makers in the 
Western world as well as one of the most 
active EFJers. 





Critters exorcise the demons from Mt. Graham. Photo by Roger Featherstone. 


uranium mining, the Central Arizona 
Project, overgrazing, urban sprawl, the 
proposed BLM-FS land exchange, and 
acid rain — to name but a few of the 
issues that need our attention. Many 
people agreed that it’s time to start reg- 
ular monthly meetings (or at least as 
regular as possible for a disorganization 
like EF!) to stay on top of these issues 
and to develop group solidarity. 

Sunday we hiked, en masse, to the 
summit of High Peak. We held a cere- 
mony to exorcise the evil scope spirits 
threatening the mountain-top, then sur- 
veyed the destruction already wrought 
by Steward Observatory. After a brief 
visit to a holy shrine at the summit, 
built centuries ago by the ancestors of 
the Zuni tribe but nearly destroyed by 
U. of A. astronomers, we broke up into 
smaller hiking groups to meet the moun- 
tain range on a more personal level. One 
group went to High Peak Cienega 
(Spanish for ‘wet meadow’ or ‘swamp’) 
and saw a Mt. Graham Spruce Squirrel. 
There remain only 200-500 such squir- 
rels, all of them in high areas of Mt. 
Graham — where the astronomers want 
to build. Another group hiked to an un- 
damaged holy shrine on a nearby peak 
(astronomers are drooling at the chance 
to destroy this one, too) and found 
steamy fresh bear sign. These were two 
events that helped bond us to the Moun- 
tain; two signs that humanity needs to 
understand its place on this planet. 

It’s been less than a year since 
Arizona Earth First! was bom in a 
peaceful Aspen meadow on Colorado’s 



AZ ACID RAIN cont 

that the Arizona budget used to be 
worked out in PD offices. 

At nearly 1 AM, Earth First! finally 
had a chance to speak. The EF! tes- 
timony by Roger Featherstone included 
an eloquent (if obscure to the EPA) allu- 
sion to Howie Wolke’s moral/legal predi- 
cament. 

Now, as the EPA and PD decide what 
to do next, we must continue our work 
to save what is left of the coyotes and 
yuccas and other wildlife, and bring suf- 
fering parts of Earth back to health. 
How else to show our gratitude to the 
real Mother of all? The Earth must come 
First!, and there must be a Green 
Peace. 

Gail Winds is a prime mover in Col- 
orado EF! actions. Karen Coulter is a 
Greenpeace Southwest representative 
and powerful EF! activist. 


Mt. Graham Red Squirrel 

Candidate for Endangered Species Listing 


by Graham Redman 

US Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) 
officials in Albuquerque have an- 
nounced the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel 
( Tamiasciurus hudsonicus grahamen- 
sis) is a candidate subspecies for listing 
as Endangered with Critical Habitat, 
under the Endangered Species Act. 
This encouraging news in the battle 
over the proposed desecration of Mt. 
Graham by a giant astrophysical obser- 
vatory was announced late last year, but 
has developed slowly since. 

The Pinaleno Mountains, better 
known as Mt. Graham, are one of a 
group of scattered “sky island” moun- 
tain ranges of southeast Arizona. They 
are part of the Mexican highlands ar- 
chipelago of ranges in the southern 
Basin and Range Physiographic Pro- 
vince. Mt. Graham and its sister sky 
islands (including the Chiricahua, 
Huachuca, and Santa Rita Mountains) 
represent a unique migratory and 
evolutionary corridor between the 
Rocky Mountain Cordillera to the 
north, and the Sierra Madre Occiden- 
tale to the south. Many plant and animal 
species of northern origin and of south- 
ern origin mix in the Pinalenos. Nearc- 
tic flora by way of the Colorado Plateau, 
and neotropical flora by way of the Mex- 
ican Plateau blend together on Mt. 
Graham, producing rare associations. 

In the summit area, centered in the 
area proposed for observatory develop- 
ment, is the southernmost pure stand 
of spruce-fir forest in North America. 
Just below the spruce-fir, in the mixed 
conifer zone, the Chihuahuan Pine and 
the Mexican White Pine live at their 
northern extreme. Similar transitional 
mixing occurs with the fauna. The Red 
Squirrel on Mt. Graham is at the south- 
ernmost point of distribution for the 
species. 

To gain a comprehensive view of the 
Pinaleno range, one can picture Mt. 
Graham as an inverted Grand Canyon, 
actually exceeding our country’s most 
famous natural wonder in number of 
layered life-zones and unique habitats. 
Rising a mile and half from the sur- 
rounding valley floors, Mt. Graham fea- 
tures a variety of vegetation among the 
richest in western North America. One 
species in particular, Mountain 
Fleabane ( Erigeron pringlei ) is 
categorized by the FWS in Category 
C2. Though considered rare, further 
study is necessary before it can be nomi- 
nated for Endangered status. It is found 
in the Pinalenos at a location proposed 
for one of the giant telescopes. Several 
other plants protected by the Arizona 
Agricultural and Horticultural Commis- 
sion — including the Slender Bog Or- 
chid, Shooting Star, Skunk Cabbage, 
False Solomon-seal, and another orchid 
( Corallorhiza maculata), are found in 
the three federally protected cienegas 
or in areas slated for telescopes. 

The Mt. Graham Red Squirrel in- 
habits Mt. Graham’s 700 acre tract of 
pure Engelmann Spruce and Corkbark 
Fir. It lives only in the Pinalenos, 
mainly at an altitude above 9300 feet. 


This endemic subspecies of Red Squir- 
rel was first described in 1894 by J.A. 
Allen from specimens collected “on the 
summit of Graham Mountain.” Geneti- 
cally isolated from other subspecies of 
Red Squirrel, the Mt. Graham variety 
is characterized by its smaller size and 
different coloration. In suinmer, its 
dark lateral line separates its white un- 
derparts from its grayish-brown dor- 
sum, which is often tinged with rust or 
yellow. In winter, the lateral line disap- 
pears and the ears become slightly 
tufted and the tail bushier. Arboreal by 
nature, it can be identified by its explo- 
sive ratchet-like “chr-rr-rr-rr” calls 
originating from trees. 

The Mt. Graham Red Squirrel, also 
known as the Spruce Squirrel after the 
seeds which it eats, remains active in 
winter and does not hibernate in the 
relatively warm yet slush-packed envi- 
rons of the tops of the Pinalenos. Here, 
the warm subtropical ocean air flow of 
southern Arizona meets cold continen- 
tal air from northern regions, making 
this spruce-fir forest the warmest in 
North Amerca. Winter precipitation in 
the Pinalenos over 10,000 feet results in 
a snow pack of from four to fifteen feet 
deep. Snow melts during the 40 degree 
days, packs down and refreezes at 
night, forming a frozen slush. One ex- 
pert theorizes that trees grow on Mt. 
Graham’s summit even in winter due to 
warm temperatures. 

Spruce and fir cones are hoarded by 
the squirrels in large above-ground 
caches known as middens. The squirrels 
stack cones at the base of a tree near 
which a fallen log serves as a runway, 
and survive on the seeds within during 
winter. The sparse distribution of these 
middens is indicative of the limited sup- 
ply of suitable midden sites and thus 
the extremely limited carrying capacity 
of the habitat. The Spruce Squirrel 
must depend upon patchy areas of suit- 
able habitat, even within its spruce-fir 
forest. Closed canopy old growth in pro- 
tected basins or draws is essential for 
the success of the squirrels. 

A severe population decline of the Mt. 
Graham Red Squirrel in the 1950s and 
60s led biologists to believe that it had 
been extirpated. The introduction in 
1940 of the possibly competitive Tassel- 
eared Squirrel, plus loss of habitat due 
to timber harvesting and subsequent 
windthrow, contributed to the decline. 
At one time the squirrels ranged much 
more widely over the Pinalenos, occupy- 
ing Douglas Fir-White Fir and even Pon- 
derosa Pine forests. Present population 
densities for spruce-fir forest are one 
Spruce Squirrel per eight acres, di- 
minishing to one per 123 acres of Doug 
Fir-White Fir forest. The estimated 
total population is 300-500, most resid- 
ing within the area of the proposed de- 
velopment. 

Although timber harvest in the 
Pinalenos has dwindled to a rate of less 
than 30,000 board feet per year, previ- 
ous logging practices averaging 1.3 mil- 
lion board feet per year caused incalcul- 
able losses of old growth habitat and a 
subsequent reduction of squirrel num- 


bers. Further degradation of remaining 
marginally suitable habitat of the squir- 
rels by the observatory development 
would be fatal to the barely-viable popu- 
lation. This severe threat spurred bio- 
logists from the Arizona Game and Fish 
Department and US Department of In- 
terior Fish and Wildlife Service to inves- 
tigate the animal. The Southwest Re- 
gion (R-3) of the US Department of Ag- 
riculture Forest Service is the manag- 
ing land agency, and Coronado National 
Forest, headquartered in Tucson, has 
jurisdiction over the squirrel’s habitat. 

Short of funds, the Coronado ap- 
pealed to Regional Forester Sotero 
Muniz in Albuquerque to supplement 
their budget so that costs of running an 
analysis of impacts of the observatory 
proposal on the squirrel can be met. 
Supervisor Robert Tippeconnic of the 
Coronado only requested a Level II 
(moderate, costing between $6000 and 
$8500) analysis to be conducted, rather 
than a Level III (high, costing at least 
$25,000) analysis. We should demand a 
Level III analysis, at Steward Obser- 
vatory’s expense. Better yet, Steward 
should admit the dreadful project is a 
mistake and should abandon their plans 
to ruin Mt. Graham and extinguish the 
Spruce Squirrel. 

What now follows is a complex series 
of communications, reviews, and revi- 
sions of the proposal to list the species 
as Endangered with Critical Habitat. 
Input from interested parties is sol- 
icited three times and a public hearing 
can be requested after the proposal is 
signed by the Assistant Secretary of In- 
terior and is published in the Federal 
Register. The whole process can take 
one to three years, but in the interim, 
the candidate species must be afforded 
the same protection as if it were already 
listed. 

Although insiders admit the listing of 
the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel seems as- 
sured, they add that it will not necessar- 
ily stop the proposed observatory, just 
make it more difficult and costly. Fight- 
ing must continue on all other fronts to 
stop this appalling invasion of one of the 
continent’s Unique mountains and its 
rare inhabitants! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

To get on the interested parties 
mailing list and express your concerns 
for the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel and 
Mountain Fleabane, write: Michael 
Spear, Regional Director, US Fish & 
Wildlife Service, POB 1306, Albuquer- 
que, NM 87103. To object to the pro- 
posed observatory and to request a 
copy of the DEIS, write: Sotero 
Muniz, Regional Forester, Forest 
Service Region 3, 517 Gold Ave. SW, 
Albuquerque, NM 87102. 

Ed. note: We've just 
learned that the Mt. G. 

Red Squirrel has been 
proposed for Endangered 
status with Critical hab- 
itat. Tell the FWS that 
you support their pro- 
posal and ask for public 
h6£triri§s ■ 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for 
the international Earth First! movement. It is divided 
into three sections: 1) National EF! offices in the United 
States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! 
Chapters or Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there 
is as yet no active EF! group. If you are interested in 
becoming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an 
independent entity within the international Earth First! 
movement, and is not the newsletter of the Earth First! 
movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth 
First!ers around the world. This directory is provided as a 
service to independent EF! groups. If you would like to be 
listed as a contact or as a group, please contact the news- 
paper office in Tucson. Please send address changes or 
corrections to us also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to us. 

Tom Banks 
81 9th 

Cayucos, CA 93430 

Sun Bear 
RT 1, Box 2690 
Rd. 98 

Davis, CA 95616 

Howard Hendrick or 
Mike Givel 

Campus Activity Office 
University of California 
Riverside, CA 92521 
(714)787-7709/684-5549 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 


FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 
Ronnie Hawkins 
10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)495-9203 

KANSAS EARTH FIRST! 
Charlotte Neyland 
2019 Polk 

Great Bend, KS 67530 
(316)792-1407 

I). Rail 
626 Maine 
Lawrence, KS 66044 


MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Box 687 

South Harpswell, ME 04079 

MASSACHUSETTS EARTH FIRST! 
Craig Stehr 
POB 814 

Cambridge, MA 02139 


EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 7572 

Missoula, MT 59807 

HOWIE WOLKE DEFENSE FUND 
Box 7058 

Jackson, WY 83001 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
21-1 

Tanaka-kata 
Kyoto, Japan 
(075)643-2090 

LOCAL GROUPS 

SE ALASKA EARTH FIRST! 

Box 211155 
Auke Bay, AK 99821 

ALASKA EARTH FIRST! 

Willy Dunne 
POb 112 

Denali Park, AK 99755 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

John Davis 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
Oak Creek Star Rt. 

POB 14 

Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Grisle 
POB 1525 

Prescott, AZ 86302 ‘ 

Quanna 

102 W. Palomino #274 
Chandler, AZ 85217 
(602)926-2268 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 
(604)688-SEAL 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 

East Bay 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

Marin County 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

San Francisco 

Jolie Velazquez 

2237 Filbert St 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

(415)558-8881 

Santa Cruz 
Dennis P. Davie 
c/o POB 651 
Capitola, CA 95010 
(408)425-3865 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
Box 38A 
Cohasset Stage 
Chico, CA 95926 
(916)345-4746 

MENDOCINO EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 

Bill Curless 
4506 River Rd. 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)8-17-8427 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EF! 
Santa Barbara 
Roland Knapp 
6609 Sabado Tarde #B 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-3836 

San Diego 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619)942-8069 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 

Dave Lucas & Kathy Hands 
Box 241 

Boulder, CO 80306 
(303)449-4048 

Scott Sala 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 

Bob Lewis 
Box 2190 
Aspen, CO 81611 
(303)925-2832 


MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Barb & Gary Steele 
Rt. 1, Box 44 K 
St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
( 406)745-3212 

Randall Gloege 
343 North Rimroad 
Billings, MT 59102 
(406)256-0965 

Mike Bond 
16320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)763-4507 

Rose Zechman 
POB 622 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(406)258-6014 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 

Andrew Main 
522 Halona 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)982-0486 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 14072 
(216)338-3589 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

Steve Marsden 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503)474-0259 

Melinda Lee 
16465 N.E. Leander Dr. 
Sherwood, OR 97140 
(503)628-2814 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 

Barbara Dugelby 
1305-B Kirkwood 
Austin, TX 78722 
(512)467-1404 

Gatlin Mitchell 
1730 6th Ave. 

Ft. Worth, TX 76110 

Sedge Simmons 
1503 Bissonnet #66 
Houston, TX 77005 
(713)529-7696 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307 >733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 


COLORADO 
Heavy Duty 
726 1/2 Duclo 

Manitou Springs, CO 80829 
(303)685-1778 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Terry J. Harris 
108 North Adams St. 
Rockville, MI) 20850 
(301)762-1312 

GEORGIA 
Dennis Stansell 
15 Liberty St. 

Gainesville. GA 30501 

(404) 536-9669 

HAWAII 
Kamahine 
POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 
(808)531-0375 

Ms. Jacque Prell 
POB 888 

Captain Cook, HI 96704 
(808)328-8196 

IDAHO 
CW Pomeroy 
Box 1765 

Ketchum, II) 83340 
IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 107 
Stuart, I A 50250 
(515)743-6509 

Jennifer L. Baum-Noah 
1003 Arlington Ave. #1 
Davenport, I A 52803 
(319)322-0541 

KENTUCKY 
Rev. A.H. Feldman 
Middle of the Rainbow 
Tompkinsville, KY 42167 

Pete Ayers 

Rt 1, Box 355-E 

E. Bemstadt, KY 40729 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, Ml) 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MICHIGAN 
Michael J. Kellett 
1800 Hatcher 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 

(313) 668-0365 

MISSISSIPPI 
DC Harvill 
1217 Longo St 
Waveland, MS 39576 

Daniel Conner 
Box 1904 

University. MS 38677 
(601)232-5146 

MINNESOTA 
Bob Kuhlbcrg 
110 1/2 S. Front #4 
Mankato, MN 56001 
(507)387-6800 

No More Bull 

1615 E. Superior St. #9 

Duluth. MN 55812 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield. MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 

(314) 281-3952 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki & John Melisi 
20 Walnut St. #1 
Somersworth, NH 03878 
(603)692-5370 

NEW YORK CITY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 

NEW YORK 
Mike Rubin 
Box 187 

Lake Placid. NY 12946 
(518)523-2022 

Francis Scott 
RD #1, Box 585 
Gowanda, NY 14070 
(716)532-3818 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Wes Carpenter 
1318 W. Florida St. 
Greensboro, NC 27403 

OKLAHOMA 
Forrest L. Johnson 
1402 Rebecca Lane 
Norman, OK 73069 

( 405) 364-3555/325-5513 


LOCAL CONTACTS 


ARKANSAS 
Feels the Wind 
Rte 1 

Jasper, AR 72641 

CALIFORNIA 
Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8136 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 
Carnegie, PA 15106 


TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-3675 

VERMONT 

Jay Moore & Brian Toklar 
POB 64 

Adamant, VT 05640 
(802)454-8023/454-7345 

WEST VIRGINIA 
JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 


WISCONSIN 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 

548A Honeysuckle Lane 

Madison, WI 53713 


North Kalmiopsis 
Under Attack — Again 



Steve Marsden, Pedro Tama, Kevin Everhart, and Mike Roselle stop the bulldozer 
in the North Kalmiopsis, April 1983. 


by the captain 

On March 27, the Siskiyou National 
Forest sold a timber sale in the North 
Kalmiopsis. This was the first new 
timber sale since the non-violent bloc- 
kades on Bald Mountain in 1983 and the 
first of nine timber sales currently plan- 
ned — all this despite numerous assur- 
ances from the Forest Service to mem- 
bers of the Kalmiopsis Action Alliance 
and Earth First! that new timber sales 
would not occur before release of the 
Forest Plan. Following the blockades, 
Siskiyou officials seemed to turn away 
from confrontation and disinformation 
toward negotiation. In this new climate 
of cooperation and with the arrival of a 
new supervisor on the Siskiyou, it 
seemed possible that honest considera- 
tions of the value of this unique old 
growth forest would be addressed, but 
we were deceived. While the forest plan- 
ning process is a thinly veiled attempt 
to justify the timber industries’ claims 
to all remaining unprotected forests, 
many Kalmiopsis conservationists have 
worked with the planning process, mis- 
takenly believing their concerns for the 
North Kalmiopsis would be heard. 

Southern Oregon, like most areas in 
the West with a small population, is con- 
trolled by the big money of the timber 
beast. Local timber toadies boast of 
their special relationship with politi- 
cians such as Senator Mark Hatfield, 
the godfather of Northwest timber 
interests. 

A recent series of events is typical of 
how this corrupt connection works. A 
growing local movement to designate 
the North Kalmiopsis a National Park 
followed statements from the new direc- 
tor of the Park Service, William Mott, 
that a Wild Rivers National Park might 
be nominated. The recent designation 
of the Illinois River as Wild and Scenic, 
and the pristine quality of the lower 


river drainages made it seem a natural 
for nomination. As the idea gained 
momentum the timber beasts became 
nervous, fearing their ability to pillage 
one of the last old growth forests would 
be stopped. Quickly the wheels of sleazy 
exploitation were set in motion. The 
southern Oregon timber lobby lined up 
one of their favorite puppets, Con- 
gressman Bob Bonehead Smith, to 
meet with Park Service officials. 
Bonehead had gathered signatures of 
local county commissioners — one of 
whom is a member of the local timber 
lobby — on a statement opposing any 
National Park. Public input was never 
sought. Due to Bonehead’s intimida- 
tion, the Park Service, ever fearful of 
controversy, has backed away from pro- 
tecting the Kalmiopsis. Nevertheless, 
Earth First !ers, the Kalmiopsis Action 
Alliance and others are committed to 
the nonviolent defense of the North Kal- 
miopsis Wildland. 

We invite you to come hike the Kal- 
miopsis; enjoy the whitewater of the Il- 
linois River; visit the Bald Mountain 
vigil camp maintained by legendary Lou 
Gold. A slide show on this northern sec- 
tion of the Klamath Mountains has been 
prepared by the Siskiyou Citizens Task 
Force to show to interested groups. The 
Kalmiopsis Action Alliance is planning 
events to elevate consciousness on the 
plight of old growth forest ecosystems. 
If the FS continues to sponsor the 
timber industry exploitation of this 
largest remaining unprotected old 
growth forest west of the Cascades, 
then actions like the Bald Mountain 
blockade seem inevitable. 

For information on the Kalmiopsis 
and how to help protect this rainforest, 
write: Kalmiopsis Action Alliance, POB 
212, Williams, OR 97544. For info on the 
Illinois River, write: Friends of the Il- 
linois River, POB 483, Cave Jet., OR 
97523. 



FREDDIES MURDER 


MILLENNIUM GROVE 


by Mike O’Rizay 



The Millenium Grove lived in the 
Squaw Creek area of the South Santiam 
drainage and comprised the largest in- 
tact ecosystem of its age (700-1000) 
years and type (Douglas Fir/hemlock) 
in the Pacific Cascadia Region (some- 
thing akin to the Forest Service’s arbi- 
trary “Region 6“). Two forest scientists 
brought the area’s uniqueness to the at- 
tention of the Forest Service in the late 
1970s and pleaded, to no avail, for pres- 
ervation. The planned timber sales 
went through. After its “discovery” and 
naming last summer by local eco-ac- 
tivists, the Grove became the stage for 
the most controversial environmental 
struggle in the region and a focus for 
the larger issues of endangered old 
growth ecosystems and govemment/in- 
dustry mismanagement. The dispute 
centered on the uncut portions (approxi- 
mately 65 acres in spring of 1985) of the 
Squaw-three timber sale which encom- 
passed groves of gigantic trees in the 
heart of the stand. Tree-sitting protests 
last summer led to local and national 
media coverage, widespread public at- 
tention and the formation of a task force 
to study the area. 

On March 27, 1986, in one of the most 
pernicious acts in the history of Forest 
Service barbarism, Sweet Home dis- 
trict ranger Leonard “Loose Lips” Luc- 
ero quietly gave his signature of appro- 
val to Willamette Industry’s Timber 
Harvest Plan (THP) for the three re- 
maining “units” of Millenium Grove. On 
Monday the 31st, 18 fellers, escorted by 
Freddie rangers and agents — many 
imported from out of state — began the 
chainsaw massacre of the Grove. In a 
further affront to ecological decency, 
and an underhanded attempt to foil the 
widespread resistance, all the ancient 
trees that distinguished the Grove were 
felled first. Aware of mounting opposi- 
tion to their evil plans, the FS acted as 
the timber industry’s hired guards — 
transforming the forest into an armed 
camp complete with guarded barricades 
miles from the cutting site, invisible 
UV-sensitive dust on all signs and equip- 
ment, 24-hour guards in the Grove, and 
armed patrols cruising the (public’s?) 
roads. 

Here is the story of what happened 
to the Grove. The THP had been submit- 
ted 10 days earlier and despite repeated 
promises by Lucero of immediate notifi- 
cation to environmentalists, the first 
word that something was afoot came 
through a frantic call the night before 
cutting began from Cedar, an activist 
on guard in the Grove. On a rickety 
three-speed bike, she dodged rocks and 
Freddies on the seven mile ride to 
Mountain House (a cafe on Hwy 20 with 
the nearest phone) with the info. By 
then, an armed guard watched the spur 
road leading into the Grove, the whole 
area had been posted “closed to public 
entry,” and the tree-sitting platforms 
had been shot down with high-powered 
rifles. Another call confirmed the worst 
when Loose-Lips, in a feeble attempt 
to make good on his premise, informed 
Squaw Creek Task Force members of 
the planned cutting — 10 hours away. 
(Lucero is also president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Sweet Home, 
a town in virtual economic enslavement 
to Willamette Industries.) 

Immediately, word spread through- 
out the network. Ecodefenders and 
necessary equipment, money, vehicles 
and support mobilized. By 4:30 AM, 
after skirting Freddie patrols to sneak 
in cross-country (via the “back door,” as 
chagrined officials would later say), four 
ecommandos arrived at the secret ac- 
tion camp near the Grove. A quick re- 
connaissance revealed three ranger- 
mobiles — engines running — guarding 
the cul-de-sac in “unit 9. ” With a tactical 
adjustment for this obstacle, the four 
moved quietly into the Grove .... 

At Mountain House and the Corvallis 
office the support crew went into dou- 
ble-time on the phones, organizing re- 
sistance at every level and persuading 
the media that a newsworthy event did 
indeed exist. Although no one knew the 


Mike Jakubal putting his head on the line. 

current situation in the woods, the 
phone staffers’ lobbying worked and the 
press was on the way. As the first repor- 
ters arrived at Mountain House, around 
10 AM, information on' the morning’s 
events gradually came out. 

Huck L. Berry, after a hair-raising 
bit of “creative driving” to elude pursu- 
ing Freddie blazers, had escaped to 
safety from the occupied territory be- 
hind Freddie lines. (The repair bill on 
the front-end would later cost $80 — 
less costly than being arrested). Marten 
had been thwarted by the guards 30 feet 
short of his bid for the tree affixed with 
last summer’s climbing spikes, and had 
spent the morning alternately running 
and diving into the slash on his way to 
safety. Willamette Industries had sent 
an outlandish number of fellers into the 
area to begin cutting simultaneously all 
three groves. The FS, meanwhile, 
acknowledged importing rangers and 
shooting the platforms yet would di- 
vulge no information on the current situ- 
ation in the Grove. 

The confounding silence was finally 
broken when a transmission was over- 
heard: They had indeed “. . . left the 
back door wide open!” Amidst the tight- 
est security in the history of Santiam 
blockades, eco-activists had succeeded: 
the press had a story; the tree-sitters 
had their action; and the enraged Fred- 
die agents nearly had heart attacks! 

When finally allowed into the logging 
site, the substantial media contingent 
recorded the terrific violence of 1000 
years of forest history crashing to the 
ground and the last-ditch effort of a lone 
tree climber to stop it. Without a plat- 
form, Madrone (Scott Dumas) had spent 
the day perched 100 feet up in the 
branches while trees dropped around 
him. Lacking supplies, a night in the 
tree would have been a grim ordeal. So, 
when operations quit for the day about 
1:30, Madrone, after striking a deal 
with offficials allowing him to talk to 
the reporters, rappelled down. Repor- 
ters busily recorded Scott’s account of 
the day’s action: 

As the loggers had disembarked from 
their fleet of “crummies,” Madrone, 
having readied himself moments before, 
flung up his lanyard, set his spurs in the 
bark and started climbing amidst the 
loggers’ astonished epithets. With a dis- 
gusted “Damn!", the foreman dropped 
his helmet and watched helplessly as 
Madrone disappeared into the canopy 

The interviews concluded, Linn 
County sheriff’s deputies arrested Scott 
and took him to Albany, where he was 
released after being charged with 
“Criminal Tresspass II.” 

The following week, outrage and ac- 
tion spread. Lane County Commis- 
sioner Jerry Rust slammed timber in- 
dustry/Forest Service practices in a 
powerful statement broadcast on radio 
throughout the region. The next day, 
the Lane County Commission voted 
unanimously to demand of Linn County 


that they stop the cutting. Articles, let- 
ters, and editorials filled the media. In- 
furiated citizens deluged Willamette In- 
dustries and the FS with calls and let- 
ters of disapproval. Constant harass- 
ment forced Supervisor Mike “Cut-em- 
down” Kerrik to leave work early. 

On Tuesday, three activists, trying to 
look inconspicuous amongst the busi- 
ness men, entered the top floor of the 
First Interstate Tower in Portland for a 
raid on the corporate enclave of Will- 
amette Industry (WI). president Will- 
iam “Dollar-Bill” Swindells. The previ- 
ous day he had commented to a repor- 
ter, on why WI cut the Millenium Grove, 
that “I did it as a matter of principle, 
out of spite for environmentalists.” 
Using a Kryptonite bicycle lock around 
his neck and a section of logging cable 
with loops at either end, Doug Fir (alias 
“Corporate Greed”) temporarily 
“locked-up” the main entrance to the 
belly-of-the (timber) beast. Thirty mi- 
nutes later, after a polite discussion 
with WI’s mouthpiece Kathy “Stump 
Queen” Baldwin and after four-foot long 
bolt cutters failed, the protester was 
finally dislodged by a maintenance 
worker who dismantled the brass door 
handles from inside. After a lecture by 
in-house security, Corporate Greed was 
loosed on the streets, the bizarre lock 
and cable apparatus still attached to his 
neck. 

While some activists had climbed 
trees, the mainstream environmental 
groups had requested a temporary re- 
straining order. With proper advance 
notification (as had been promised by 
the Freddies), the legal work could have 
been completed before a single tree fell; 
but due to Freddie subterfuge, the suit 
was withdrawn when the biggest trees 
were dead. Other environmentalists at- 
tempted an action at the Regional 
Forester’s office but were foiled by poor 
timing (the lout had already left for the 
day). Undaunted, three returned the 
next day bearing gifts of sawdust (the 
remains of Millenium Grove), silent 
agitators and a “hard-assed” list of de- 
mands which were presented to the De- 
puty Forester. He was NOT amused. 

Though the Millenium Grove now re- 
sembles other stumpfields, its demise 
may result in a paradoxical “lose-the- 
battle-but-win-the-war” situation. That 
one vile act of destruction spurred more 
people into action and aroused more 
support for old growth than months of 
protest the previous summer. The old 
growth preservation movement appears 
to have finally reached a “critical mass,” 
acquiring a life and momentum of its 
own. What started three years ago 
(though the foundations had been build- 
ing for a decade) as a few committed 
activists with a radical proposal — not 
one more tree! — has now become com- 
mon opinion. This experience in Oregon 
can provide a model of successful grass- 
roots direct-activism and an inspiration 
for those in other campaigns. 


The present extent and rate of de- 
struction leaves no time to spare. As the 
campaign for Pacific Cascadia’s old 
growth grows — from the Mid-Santiam 
to Hell’s Canyon, from the Sinkyone to 
Meares Island — the memory of Mill- 
enium Grove will live on. 

Mike O’Rizay, a vagabond who lives 
among tree roots throughout the Cas- 
cadia region, has done 'more to stop evil 
development schemes than almost any 
one else in his class. 


Letters cont 


Dear SFB 

I’d like to let Ohio subscribers to 
Earth First! know about the formation 
of an Ohio Earth First! group. I’m try- 
ing to compile a mailing list for a possi- 
ble small Ohio EF! newsletter and a 
weekend get together later in the sum- 
mer. Any Ohio EFIers who are in- 
terested, please contact me. 

Happy Trails 

- Jerry Welch 

Ohio EF! 

1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 

(216)848-1979 

Editor’s note: Since we have a policy 
against giving the Earth First! mailing 
list to anyone (in order to protect the 
privacy of all subscribers) , EFIers need 
to write or phone their local contacts to 
become active with the local group. Ohio 
EFIers should contact Jerry to get on 
the Ohio EF! group’s mailing list. 
Other EF! groups also have their own 
mailing lists. As a service to local EF! 
groups, we in Tucson sometimes do 
mailings to our subscription list for 
their particular area — but if you get 
such a mailing ( we are just now sending 
out local EF! mailings to Washington 
and to New Hampshire) it does not 
mean you are on the local group’s mail- 
ing list. You must respond to them for 
that. 

Dear Dave, 

So . . . ask me if it was a “good Fri- 
day.” Hell yes, pal! I’m listening to 
Linda Ellerbee on the Today Show and 
suddenly Jane Pauley announces Dave 
Foreman. Good show and I loved the 
suit and trimmed beard. Oh so chic! 

A problem: I was attracted to EF! 
primarily because of the monkey- 
wrenching. An excellent way to disman- 
tle the system with confusion. Yet now 
I hear local groups “do not engage in 
nor advocate monkeywrenching”? Is 
this a line to calm the “powers-that-be” 
or what? EF! isn’t becoming stodgy and 
conservative like, the Sierra Club? Or 
has the group/tribal philosophy 
changed? 

Love to Lone Wolf. 

- Sue 


Dear Dave Foreman, 

This is a love letter. I love you. I read 
about you in the New Options newslet- 
ter of Feb. 24th. 

I appreciate your clear vision, and the 
energy and dedication you are giving in 
order that others, too, may see in this 
oh-so-blind and ignorant culture. In this 
culture, their minds are awash with ego- 
worship, worship of only man-made 
things, that in man’s ignorance are de- 
stroying the balance of the perfect sys- 
tem of nature. 

Please send me E codefense. I enclose 

$ 12 . 

Thank you very much. 

With love, 

Louise, BC, Canada 

P.S. I am 66 years old, in case you 
were wondering about my generation. 
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by Australopithecus 


Archer Slays Cows 

A “malevolent archer” has killed 
three cattle on public lands near Chico, 
California, recently. In the latest shoot- 
ing, rancher Vinto Pearce, who has 1000 
heads (of cows, that is; or 3000 bellies 
of cows), had just put 45 cattle onto his 
newly leased land when he discovered 
his prize registered Hereford keeled 
over with an arrow protruding from one 
of its bellies. Vinto was not amused. He 
is a member of both the Butte County 
and National Cattlemen’s associations, 
both of which pay rewards for informa- 
tion leading to convictions of persons 
perpetrating such dastardly deeds. 

S. Africa’s Wildlife Suffers Too 

South Africa’s Martial Eagles are 
being killed by farmers. Poisoned car- 
casses, used by farmers to kill Jackals, 
have reduced Martial Eagle numbers to 
1000 pairs. Farmers have also poisoned 
Blue Cranes nearly to the point of ex- 
tinction in South Africa. Farmers kill 
Blue Cranes — their nation’s national 
bird — accidentally, with pesticides, 
and intentionally, saying cranes are 
pests. South Africa’s Black Rhinos are 
also disappearing. Gangs of commercial 
poachers continue to decimate rhino 
herds. Only 600 Black Rhinos survive 
in South Africa. 

France Smashes Penguin Eggs 

France has been trying to complete 
an airstrip at its Antarctic base, Dum- 
ont d’Urville, in the Point Geologie Ar- 
chipelago, but has been hindered by voc- 
iferous protests from international con- 
servation groups such as Greenpeace 
and the Antarctic and Southern Ocean 
Coalition (ASOC). Greenpeace and 
ASOC have denounced the airstrip con- 
struction as a violation of international 
agreements on Antarctic wildlife pro- 
tection. The airstrip is being built on 
the site of an Adelie Penguin rookery, 
portions of which the French blew up 
during construction. Yet penguins re- 
mained. This did not stop the mighty 
French: If the presence of penguins 
made their construction a treaty viola- 
tion, they would secretely remove the 
penguins. So, this past winter (summer 
in Antarctic), French scientists re- 
moved and smashed eggs, and replaced 
them with plastic eggs. Not only will 
airstrip construction decimate Adelie 
populations, it will also destroy habitat 
for Skuas, Cape Petrels, Snow Petrels, 
Wilson’s Storm Petrels, and Emperor 
Penguins. 

ELF Construction Advances 

Message-relaying equipment has 
been installed in a transmitter station 
at Republic in Michigan’s Upper Penin- 
sula, bringing the Navy’s diabolical Ex- 
tremely Low Frequency communica- 
tion system a step nearer to completion. 
The relaying equipment will link to- 
gether Project ELF’s system — 56 
miles of antenna in the Upper Peninsula 
and 14 miles of antenna in northern Wis- 
consin — which will serve to send mes- 
sages to submarines. Fourteen subs are 
now receiving ELF messages. ELF 
busters have taken radical action 
against Project ELF not only because 
its construction is destroying forests, 
but also because it is potentially a first- 
strike communication system. 

Camel Abuses the Bumps 

Camel Cigarettes sponsors an annual 
“battle against nature” in which “Men 
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With Grits of Steel” and brains of sludge 
race across bumpy terrain in rainforests 
in their V8 landrovers in what might be 
described as an extremely psychotic 
form of death denial. So far, Camel has 
sponsored this defilement of rainforests 
in Borneo, Brazil, Sumatra, and Papua 
New Guinea. This year the race will be- 
foul a 3165 kilometer strip in northern 
Australia, including much of Australia’s 
remnant rainforest. Camel had planned 
to desecrate swamps of Botswana with 
the race but the Botswana government 
decided against allowing it after Camel 
described the swamp course as 1500 
kilometers of untamed hell. Send let- 
ters of protest to the beer-bellied, lung- 
tarred, gasoline-addicted wimps at: 
Camel Cigarettes, RJ Reynolds, POB 
2959, Winston-Salem, NC 27102. 


Elephants Speak With Their Feet 

In April, dismayed by the intrusion 
of new settlers into their area of 
Sumatra (Indonesia), and blocked from 
recourse through legal channels open to 
others, a herd of 60 elephants stormed 
into the midst of a village, killing 15 
people. To further encourage the villa- 
gers to depart from the Masuji Resettle- 
ment Center — near the elephants’ 
forest preserve — the normally quiet 
mammals proceeded to destroy crops 
and houses at the Center. The Indone- 
sian press did not say whether or not 
the elephants’ action was in protest of 
the Indonesian transmigration scheme, 
which is relocating thousands of poor 
Indonesians to unsettled Indonesian is- 
lands. 

Philippine Natives Still Attacked 

Survival International, a group work- 
ing on behalf of indigenous peoples 
throughout the world, reports that even 
with the usurpation of Marcos by the 
apparently more benign Corazon 
Aquino, the land and native peoples of 
Luzon and other Philippine islands are 
still under attack by developers, and 
may continue to be attacked by the 
Philippine Armed Forces. In particular, 
the wildlife and the Igorot peoples and 
Atta tribe of the Cordillera mountains 
and northern Luzon are being uprooted 
by loggers, miners, ranchers, and ag- 
ribusiness-men, and are threatened by 
the planned Chico River Valley hydro- 
electric dams. The continuing abuse of 
Philippine wildlife and minorities seems 
likely especially after the recent ap- 
pointment by Aquino of Jamie Ongpin 
as Minister of Finance. Ongpin has been 
president of the Benguet Corporation 
— a ruthless company which claims exc- 
lusive mining rights to much of the Cor- 
dillera. Americans should write to 
Aquino (President Corazon Aquino, 25 
Times St., Quezon City, Philippines) 
urging her to protect the land and na- 
tive peoples of the Philippines. Tell her 
to enact legislation to stop environmen- 
tally destructive projects — such as the 
Chico dams — and to guarantee tribal 
Filipinos — such as the Atta — the 
rights of collective ownership of their 
traditional lands. For more info or to 
get on the mailing list to obtain action 
bulletins, write: Survival International, 
29 Craven St., London WC2N 5NT, EN- 
GLAND. 

L-P Withdraws Aspen Purchase 

Two conservation groups, the West- 
ern Colorado Congress and Western 
Slope Energy Research Center, by 
means of filing an appeal, have con- 
vinced Louisiana-Pacific to request the 
Forest Service to drop L-P’s purchase 
of Aspen in the 660 acre Lone Cone area 
near Norwood in western Colorado. L-P 
has not repented of its desire to clearcut 
Aspen; they merely withdrew from the 
sale to prevent FS Chief Max Peterson 
from ruling on the conservationists’ ap- 
peal. Thus, L-P has deviously precluded 
the possibility of a precedent-setting 


ruling against clearcutting of Aspen. 

Meanwhile, Aspen extortion ex- 
pands. Aspens are being stolen from Na- 
tional Forests in Colorado and sold to 
nurseries and landscapers for $10-15 
each or to homeowners for up to $45. 
Rangers estimate that 40 teams of 
“treenappers” operate a $15 million-a- 
year illegal market in Colorado’s As- 
pens. 

Laser Plant Threatens Florida 

The “defense” contractor Martin 
Marietta Orlando Aerospace plans to 
build a laser testing plant in southern 
Orange County Florida, which would 
damage habitat of rare Florida wildlife 
including Red-cockaded Woodpeckers, 
Black Bears, and Florida Panthers. The 
laser facility may house research for 
Reagan’s infamous Strategic Defense 
Initiative programs. A Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
. wildlife officer has dared suggest that 
the small population of bears in Orange 
Country will derive no benefit from the 
lasers, nor will the lion that biologists 
tracked across the Britt and Deseret 
ranches this past spring (possibly the 
only Florida Panther surviving outside 
south Florida swamps). Unfortunately, 
wildlife will not find refuge on these two 
huge ranches. Britt Ranch has leased 
5120 acres to Martin Marietta for thb 
plant; Deseret Ranch already has a Mar- 
tin Marietta electro-optics facility and 
is owned by the Mormon Church .... 
Mormons with lasers?! — no doubt even 
the bears fairly shudder! 

In other woeful news from Florida, 
an 82 year-old “feisty old man” lost his 
25 year fight to save 265 trees on his 
property which were condemned so that 
Alachua County could pave a road. Else- 
where, company workers have lopped 
off the tops of pine trees along the east 
side of Interstate 95 so that motorists 
would not be prevented from viewing I 
95’s billboards. Hopefully, these grim 
happenings will evoke creative re- 
sponses from Florida tree-huggers. 

Freddies Condemn Caribbean NF 

The US public owns one tropical 
forest — the 28,000 acre Caribbean Na- 
tional Forest, located in the Luquillo 
Mountains, 25 miles southeast of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. This forest includes 
three Endangered species — Puerto 
Rican Parrot, Puerto Rican Boa Con- 
strictor, and Peregrine Falcon — 250 
species of trees, five plants under study 
for Endangered listing, and unclassified 
endemic species. (The Elfin Wood War- 
bler was discovered by modem science 
only 14 years ago.) Puerto Rico lacks a 
lumbering infrastructure to cut this 
forest, as the 2.25 million acre island 
has been largely deforested outside this 
small virgin tract. Local authorities do 
not want the Caribbean National Forest 
cut. Clearly, this will become a National 
Forest Wilderness Area, right? Wrong; 
the Freddies plan to have 20% of the 
forest clearcut for commercial timber. 
(During RARE II, the roadless area 
here received 100% pro-wilderness pub- 
lic comment.) Write to Fat Max (Max 
Peterson, Chief, Forest Service, Dept, 
of Agriculture, POB 2417, Wash. DC 
20013) demanding preservation of all of 
the Caribbean National Forest. 

Willies Pay for their Iniquities 

Willamette Industries may already 
regret their recent blasphemous felling 
of Oregon’s famed Millenium Grove. In 
April, sources within the Forest Service 
reported that a Willamette Industries 
motor grader was rendered unusable, 
until several thousand dollars of repair 
work is done, by rocks and gravel which 
fell into the transmission. 

Snowmobiles Raid Cabinets 

The Forest Service’s Daily News Di- 
gest recently admitted that trespassing 
by snowmobiles in the Cabinet Moun- 
tains Wilderness Area of Montana has 
become “an annual event.” The Forest 


Service has posted the area and has in- 
vestigated the problem; but has not 
tried affixing piano wires across snow- 
mobile trails (just above tread level). 

SAM Fights Bakun Dam 

Sahabat Alam Malaysia (SAM, 37 
Lorong Branch, Penang Malaysia) has 
initiated a campaign to stop one of the 
worst of the many mega-dams now 
threatening poor countries — the $2 
billion Bakun Dam. This hydroelectric 
dam would drown huge areas of rain- 
forest and displace 5000 native people 
in the Upper Rajan Basin of the pro- 
vince of Sarawak on Malaysia’s portion 
of the island of Borneo. The resulting 
electric power would supply Borneo and 
Peninsular Malaysia, but would benefit 
multinationals, not local peoples, nor 
endangered Malay Bears. That om- 
nivorous institution, the World Bank, 
and the similarly destructive and US- 
dominated Asian Development Bank 
are now considering funding the dam. 
SAM asks that letters of protest be sent 
to: Executive Director representing 
(Your Country), World Bank, 1818 H St. 
NW, Wash., DC 20433; President of 
World Bank (same address); and YAP 
Dutuk Seri Dr. Mahathir Mohammad 
[quel worn!], Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

For more info write to SAM or sub- 
scribe to the superb International 
Dams Newsletter, c/o Friends of the 
River Foundation, Fort Mason Center, 
Building C, S.F., CA 94123. The recent 
second issue of IDN also has sobering 
(or intoxicating if you drink to relieve 
depression) articles concerning the fol- 
lowing monstrosities: the initiated but 
stalled Chico River Basin Development 
Project in the Philippines; the Tehri 
High Dam proposed for the Ganga Val- 
ley of India; the completed Kaptai Dam 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts of 
Bangladesh — built by US AID (US 
RAID), inundated 250 square miles of 
agricultural land and displaced 100,000 
people; the Farraka Barrage — a dam 
built with World Bank money that has 
destroyed the Sunderbans wetlands 
forests of India and agricultural land in 
Bangladesh near the Ganges Delta; the 
competing (for water) Gorie Kobidek ir- 
rigation project also on the Ganges, in 
Bangladesh; the proposed six dam hy- 
droelectric project for the Usumacinta 
River separating Mexico (the state of 
Chiapas) and Guatemala (Peten region) 
— $3.7 billion spent to drown 1200 
square kilometers; 15 other proposed 
hydroelectric projects in Chiapas; 
Pakistan’s Tarbela Dam — perhaps 
World Bank’s worst completed fiasco, 
will fill with sediment in 30 years; the 
Nagymoros hydroelectric project to be 
built on the Danube River by the Hun- 
garian government; the Balbina hydro- 
electric dam now being built near Man- 
aus, Brazil — funded by World Bank, 
will flood 2000 square kilometers of 
Amazon rainforest; the planned dam on 
the Burdikin River in northern Queens- 
land, Australia — would destroy 
25,000 hectares of forest and pollute 
the Great Barrier Reef; the 1095 foot 
high dam planned for the Vakhsh River 
in Soviet Central Asia — this highest 
of all dams will be in a zone of intense 
earthquakes; the Three Gorges Dam 
Project proposed for China’s Yangtze 
River — may receive aid from Canada, 
Japan, and especially from our beloved 
Bureau of Reclamation (Wreck-the-na- 
tion); six hydroelectric dams proposed 
for wilderness areas in Tasmania (Au- 
stralia); the recently begun Urra Dam 
on northwest Colombia’s Sinu River; the 
completed but still actively destructive 
Fort Peck and Fort Randall dams on the 
Missouri River; the massive dam pro- 
posed for California’s King’s River; and 
the $2 billion dam planned by the gov- 
ernment of British Columbia for the 
Peace River — to generate electricity 
to sell to California. Hayduke where are 
you?! 

Bryce Canyon Threatened by Mining 

The Rocky Mountain Regional Repre- 
sentative of the National Parks & Con- 
servation Association (Terri Martin, 
Box 1563, SLC, UT 84110; 801-532-4796) 
has issued an alert warning of a mining 
threat to Utah wild country. The follow- 
ing is drawn from that alert: Utah Inter- 
national (UII) once again plans to strip 
mine coal in southern Utah’s Alton coal 
field near Bryce Canyon National Park. 
While a portion of this coal field was 



declared off-limits to coal strip mining 
in 1980 by then Secretary of Interior 
Cecil Andrus, a large area of UII coal 
leases can still be mined if the necessary 
permits are granted. These lands lie 
south and southwest of Bryce Canyon 
Park. UII hopes to sell coal to Nevada 
Power for its proposed Harry Allen 
generating station near Las Vegas. 
While questions remain unresolved re- 
garding the impact of pumping ground- 
water out of the Alton area’s Navajo 
sandstone aquifer, UII says they have 
a right-of-way granted for a slurry line 
to the Harry Allen plant. 

We encourage anyone concerned 
about mining at Alton to get involved 
NOW. The following are places to call 
to voice your opinion: To contact UII, 
call Roger Nelson or George Tarleton at 
415-981-1515. To contact the Utah Oil, 
Gas and Mining Office and to request 
the opportunity to review materials re- 
lated to mining at Alton, call John 
Whitehead at 801-538-5340. National 
Park Service — Maryann Grasser, 303- 
236-8777. Office of Surface Mining — 
Rick Lawton, 303-844-2938. 

AZ Fat Man Hoisted to Safety 

An Arizona ORV enthusiast — at 500 
pounds typical of his indolent breed — 
in May overturned his 4WD vehicle near 
the Dragoon Mountains of southern 
Arizona. The ORV fiend suffered a bro- 
ken leg and waited to be rescued. Re- 
scuers could not lift his cumbersome 
frame so he had to wait all night — with 
considerable wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, no doubt — for a helicopter to 
evacuate him. 


Effort to Stop NC Nuke Grows 

In the wake of the Soviet nuclear ac- 
cident, efforts to stop one of the last US 
nuclear power plants under construc- 
tion from opening have heated up in the 
Piedmont region of North Carolina. The 
Shearon Harris Nuclear Power Plant’s 
unit one reactor was recently given 
NRC approval. Costing more than the 
total estimate for four units, Carolina 
Power and Light’s (CP&L) nuclear reac- 
tor faces vigorous opposition from cam- 
paigns initiated to stop nuclear waste 
dumps proposed for both Western and 
Eastern NC. Although even Republi- 
cans, including Governor Martin, 
jumped on the bandwagon opposing the 
waste dumps, no politicians have made 
the connection between waste dumps 
and nuclear power plants. Nor have they 
acknowledged the estimated utility rate 
increases of 25%, which will occur when 
the plant opens even though it has al- 
ready been subsidized by ratepayers 
through the state CWIP (construction 
works in progress) law. The plant is lo- 
cated within 20 miles of three major 
population areas: Chapel Hill, Raleigh, 
and Durham; as well as many rural com- 
munities. 

Long opposed by the Kudzu Alliance 
and other groups, since the Soviet acci- 
dent there has been a flurry of activities 
protesting the plant including local vig- 
ils, an anti-nuke waste caravan, and 
telegrams to elected officials. Help for 
further activities is needed in the form 
of organizers, participants, donations 
and messages of protest to the governor 
and the public utility staff. For info, con- 
tact: Harris Nuclear Plant Opposition, 
c/o Bill Cummings, 237 McCauley St., 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514; or call Dan 
Graham at 919-942-1759. 

US Surpasses S Africa in Immorality 

The US recently applied to South Af- 
rica to store toxic waste near a densely 
populated black township outside Port 
Elizabeth. This evil scheme advanced 
to the point that a South African com- 
pany had won a contract for US waste 
disposal before SA’s Minister of Envi- 
ronment Affairs and Tourism blocked 
the US application. 

Crocodiles Fight Overpopulation 

In still another series of retaliations 
by creatures against humanity-run- 
amuck, crocodiles in Africa — aghast at 
Africa’s human population increase of 
3% a year — have increased their con- 
sumption of human flesh. Crocodiles, 
particluarly the huge Nile crocodiles, 
have bounced back from the brink of 
extinction and are “spreading terror” 
along Lakes Victoria and Rukwa and 
the Tana River of Kenya and Tanzania. 
Among the recent victims was the 
magistrate of the Hola District. 



Crocodiles — after 200 million years, 
among Earth’s oldest animals — were 
saved from extinction by the interna- 
tional protection afforded them under 
the Convention for International Trade 
in Endangered Species (CITES). Unfor- 
tunately, that protection was recently 
weakened, as CITES authorities appro- 
ved a Tanzanian government request, 
so that Tanzanians may now “cull” 1000 
crocodiles a year to sell on the world 
market for reptile skins. 

Freddies Commercialize White Mtns 

White Mountain National Forest 
campgrounds in New Hampshire will 
soon be open to private concession- - 
naires. Robert Weir, Forest Service con- 
cessions specialist, says this is part of a 
trend in National Forests and that al- 
ready 5% of the 4000 FS campgrounds 
have been opened to private commercial 
interests. 

Feds Nail Bishop Love 

Federal agents have completed raids 
of 16 homes and businesses in Utah, 
Arizona, and Colorado from which they 
confiscated 300 artifacts of the Anasazi 
Indians of the pre-colonial Southwest. 
These artifacts had been possessed il- 
legally insofar as federal law prohibits 
taking artifacts from public land, al- 
though artifacts on private land may be 
legally taken. The raids created a storm 
of protest in southeastern Utah — an 
area inhabited by anti-environmen- 
talists of unsurpassed ignorance. Bland- 
ing, Utah, Mayor Jim Shumway and 
others denounced this as a federal intru- 
sion onto private property. At a BLM 
wilderness hearing in Moab on the night 
of the raids, Shumway proclaimed (in 
the boisterous manner typical of Utah’s 
inane breed of land despoilers) that San 
Juan County may secede from the US 

if the agents and the judge who au- 
thorized 18 search warrants are not 
punished. Shumway spoke at length, 
saying (before issuing his sniveling com- 
plaints about “wilderness terrorists” 
who kill cattle and destroy machinery) 
that “Today a gestapo type group of 
Nazi inspired BLM and Forest Rangers 
came to Blanding . . . Their purpose: to 
find a damn Moki bowl or two.” Among 
the philistines whose premises were 
raided was the infamous San Juan 
County Commissioner Cal Black — bet- 
ter known to readers of The Monkey 
Wrench Gang as Bishop Love. Black be- 
wailed the seizure from his home of 23 
pottery bowls, exclaiming: “I thought I 
was in Germany and the Gestapo came 
. . . They scared my wife.” He also 
noted, “[I]f I read in the papers about 
agents being shot, I’d have to be on the 
side of the shooters.” This, from the 
man who described the BLM’s piteous 
Utah Wilderness proposal of 1.9 million 
acres as “about 1.9 million acres more 
than we need.” To express your dismay 
to Cal Black, tiy: (business) Cal Black 
Enterprises Investments, 88 E Center, 
Blanding, UT 84511 (678-2021); or 
(home) N. Hwy 191, Blanding 84511 
(678-2698). 

EFN Spills Uranium 

In May, Energy Fuels Nuclear, the 
company hoping to develop the Grand 
Canyon Uranium Mine, was caught try- 
ing to bury with sand uranium ore that 
had spilled after a truck accident near 
Dinnehotso, a small community on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. The acci- 
dent occurred on Highway 160, east of 
the turnoff to Monument Valley and 
Blanding. This may suggest that EFN 
is processing ore somewhere other than 
Blanding — their intended location for 
processing uranium from the Grand 
Canyon. Could this be because Blanding 
may secede? 

Project Wolf Calls for Boycott 

Alaska is the only area in the US with 
a significant number of Wolves (Min- 
nesota has a small population), and the 
number is decreasing rapidly. Although 
reliable figures are not available, it is 
estimated that the number has fallen 
from 10,000-15,000 to about 4500 over 
the last decade. Yet the State of Alaska 
is permitting hunting and trapping of 
Wolves, and aerial “spotting” of Wolves 
followed by immediate ground slaugh- 
ter. The technique of spotting is unlaw- 
ful in the hunting of any other animal. 
To help save Wolves from suffering and 
extinction, obtain and fill out Project 
Wolf petitions, and boycott Alaska 


Predator Watch Established 
PREDATOR WATCH is a new proj- 
ect fighting to protect raptors and pre- 
dators. “We will establish a grassroots 
network of individuals who can, at short 
notice, flood the corridors of power with 
letters on issues affecting wildlife. We 
do not ask for money; we ask for action.” 
Anyone willing to offer help, comments, 
or contacts, please contact PRE- 
DATOR WATCH, c/o Northcoast En- 
vironmental Center, 879 9th St., Ar- 
eata, CA 95521 (707-822-6918). 


tourism until the slaughter stops. (A 
similar boycott was successful in stop- 
ping the British Columbia Wolf kill.) 
Also write and share your support of 
the tourism boycott to: Don Dickey, Di- 
rector, Division of Tourism, Pouch E, 
Juneau, AK 99811; and Gov. William 
Sheffield, Pouch A, Juneau, AK 99811. 
For info and petitions write: Project 
Wolf USA, POB 45801, Seattle, WA 
98105. 

Letters 

As always, address US senators at 
US Senate, Washington, DC 20510; ad- 
dress US representatives at US House 
of Representatives, DC 20515. 

*Kerr McGee — owner of Gore Facil- 
ity, a nuclear plant that recently had a 
major accident where a worker was 
killed : — continues to dump 11,000 
pounds per year of uranium into the Ar- 
kansas River despite KM’s permit hav- 
ing expired in 1982. Write to the Ok- 
lahoma Water Resources Board de- 
manding that they hold public hearings 
on this problem and that they stop this 
dumping. Send to: James Barnett, Dir. 
OK Water Resources Board, POB 
53585, OK City, OK 73152. 

*In the US it is still legal to buy and 
sell African ivory. The federal govern- 
ment only lists African Elephants as 
Threatened (rather than Endangered). 
Earth Firstlers can help stop the deci- 
mation of elephants by writing to their 
congresspersons asking that they spon- 
sor legislation to ban ivory importation 
in the US. Also EFlers are asked to join 
the Sea Shepherd’s USA Save the 
Elephant Campaign by joining Sea 
Shepherd’s protest on the opening 
weekend of the L.A. Gift Show, July 
19-20, at the L.A. Convention Center, 
1201 S Figueroa, downtown Los 
Angeles. For info call Leslee Cook at 
805-644-8156 (home) or write Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society, 1608 
Pacific Ave. Suite 207, Venice, CA 
90291. 

*Acid rain legislation is being dis- 
cussed in Congress now. Tell your sena- 
tors and representatives to support the 
strongest possible reductions in emis- 
sions of sulfur dioxide and nitrogen 
oxides. The strongest bill with wide sup- 
port in the House is HR 4567, which 
would require emission reductions by 
1997 of 10 million tons a year of sulfur 
dioxide and four million tons a year of 
nitrogen oxides. Tell representatives 
and senators this is not good enough. 

‘•‘There is currently strong political 
support for creation of a 50,000 acre 
Tallgrass Prairie National Preserve in 
one of North America’s last remnants of 


Conferences 

*The 2nd International Permaculture 
Conference; Aug. 8-10, 1986; Evergreen 
State College, Olympia, WA. For info, 
contact: Permaculture Inst, of N. 
America, 6488 Maxwelton Rd, Clinton, 
WA 98236. 

*Women’s Permaculture Design 
Course; July 12-27, 1986; Whidbey Is- 
land, WA; sponsored by the Permacul- 
ture Inst, of N. America (address 
above). Course repeated Sept. 6-21, 
Freeland, MD; for info write: Heathcote 
Center, FVeeland, MD 21053. 

*North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Aug. 25-31. The 2nd Annual Bio- 
regional Congress will be held in the 
Great Lakes Region at Northern Lower 
Michigan’s Camp Innisfree — 200 acres 
looking over Lake Michigan in the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes Natioal 
Lakeshore Park. NABC II will hold a 3 
day conference proceeding the con- 
gress. If you wish to make a presenta- 
tion or want information, write: NABC 
II, The Bioregional Project, HCR 3, 
Box 3, Brixey, MO 65618. 


open prairie, in Oklahoma’s Osage 
County. Tell your senators and repre- 
sentatives to support creation of this 
Preserve, but ask for at least 100,000 
acres to be preserved or restored. 

*The rivers of Yellowstone National 
Park have long been off-limits to boats, 
but Chief Ranger Dan Sholly and the 
Park Service are studying some Park 
rivers to see if they should be opened 
to boating. Sholly admits that boating 
could harm three Endangered or 
Threatened species: Grizzly Bears, 
Bald Eagles, and Peregrine Falcons. To 
urge the Park Service to maintain the 
ban on boating and to ask to be placed 
on the mailing list to receive the draft 
River Management Plan (open for com- 
ment within six months), write: Na- 
tional Park Service, POB 168, Yellow- 
stone Park, WY 82190. 

*Califomia Wildlife: The Sportsmen’s 
Voice (journal of the California Wildlife 
Federation) reported in April of a bill 
they are sponsoring in the California 
legislature, AB 3117, that would “Re- 
move the Nelson Bighorn Sheep from 
the Fully Protected Mammals List, and 
designate it a game mammal.” CWF 
asks readers to write to Assembly 
members in support of AB 3117. EF!, 
in turn, asks readers to write to Assem- 
bly members denouncing AB 3117 as an 
ecologically unsound measure which 
would endanger Nelson Bighorns merely 
for the sake of a small number of hunters. 

Write: Assemblyperson , 

State Capitol, Sacramento, CA 95814. 

‘•‘Send Florida’s Governor Bob Graham 
(The Capitol, Tallahassee, FL 32301) 
two letters. First, ask him to oppose 
construction of a docking facility near 
Fort Clinch State Park. This multi- 
million dollar dock would harm marsh 
grasses and their consumers — Man- 
atees — as well as Right Whales. Second, 
ask Graham to stop all hunting in 
Florida Panther habitat. The Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion’s recent decision not to limit hunting 
in lion habitat should be reversed. 

* Write Senators Cranston and Wilson 
and California representatives in the 
US House asking that they support 
Wild designation for undammed por- 
tions of California’s Kings River. 
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RESTORING THE 
COLORADO WILDERNESS 

A Proposal for Ecosystem 

Preservation 



Tallgrass prairie along the Front Range near Boulder. One of the proposed prairie 
reserves in the South Platte Plan. Photo by Mike Figgs. 


by Front Ranger, D. Lucas, 

& Gail Winds 

Colorado environmentalists are in the 
trenches with Senator Armstrong over 
water rights, and are fighting for 
700,000 acres out of several million 
acres of RARE II leftovers, and digging- 
in for the forest plan battles. As atten- 
tion focuses on BLM wilderness in 
Utah, we should remember that big Wil- 
derness, REAL Wilderness, is also our 
goal here in the shining mountains. We 
owe it to the spirits of Griz and Wolf, 
and the Utes, and our own pre-indus- 
trial ancestors. 

We cannot let the political process 
continue to dictate the limits of wilder- 
ness. . We have only “saved” roughly 
three million of Coloi-ado’s 66 million 
acres of land. In parts of the “Wilder- 
ness,” backpackers this summer will 
have to make a $4 reservation through 
Datatix to secure a campsite. Through 
compromise we have abandoned bio- 
logy, instinct, and reason. 

We are not asking the important ques- 
tions: What constitutes a healthy, self- 
sustaining, natural system? How much 
do we know of pre-settlement ecosys- 
tems and of the work needed to restore 
balance? How long can the land survive 
under present management concepts? 
It is the responsibility of environmen- 
talists and managers alike to consider 
the land first. Biological diversity is the 
ultimate sustained yield and the 
maximum possible use. 

We should put the matter of wilder- 
ness boundaries in perspective, both on 
a large and small scale. If we are to have 
something more than a collection of bas- 
tardized, ever-less-alive, museum piece 
designated Wilderness Areas tailored to 
industrial tourism, we must use our vis- 
ion and knowledge to reopen the battle 
for our lands. 

On a large scale we view Colorado as 
a sorority of river systems. In any 
watershed, each ecotype, from alpine to 
plains, must be protected in a core area 
of sufficient size to ensure its perma- 
nent biological well being. Corridors be- 
tween core areas must be maintained. 
Smaller fragments, the sickened wild 
lands between our roads and shopping 
centers, should be identified and pre- 
served. 

Initially, hands-on management will 
be necessary in the core areas. Native 
vegetation and extirpated species will 
be reintroduced. Livestock grazing will 
be phased out and the range returned 
to native ungulates. As predator/prey 
relationships are restored, hunting can 
be phased out of appropriate areas. Pre- 
scribed bums will be phased out in favor 
of a natural fire policy. To control dam- 
age from natural fires and insect out- 
breaks, multiple use buffer zones 
around core areas will protect private 
property. 


Actual sites for ecosystem restoration 
will be identified by and based upon 
high quality habitat for Elk, Bighorn, 
Pronghorn, Bison, Timber Wolf, Moun- 
tain Lion, Black Bear, and Grizzly; high 
quality remnant stands of native plant 
associations, including old growth 
forest stands; riparian corridors; and 
prairie preserves. 

Existing Wilderness Areas are au- 
tomatically included in this proposal, as 
are the remaining roadless areas inven- 
toried by federal agencies. Other 
roaded federal lands, as well as state, 
county, and city parks and open space 
lands, will be reviewed for inclusion. Im- 
portant private inholdings may be 
purchased. As the plan is completed in 
contiguous watersheds, common bound- 
aries will be studied to insure that core 
areas match up in a complimentary fash- 
ion. Similar boundary studies should 
also take place across state lines. 

A key feature of the Colorado pro- 
posal will be the creation of numerous 
natural areas in and along urban cor- 
ridors. One such corridor would be in 
the Front Range. In this system of 
prairie, riparian, and forest preserves, 
hands-on management, including pre- 
scribed bums, may continue indefi- 
nitely, so that urbanites may participate 
and experience intimately the role of 
natural forces in an ecosystem. These 
urban natural areas will provide “back- 
yard wilderness,” a desperately needed 
antidote for the harried hordes in metro 
Denver. 

As plans for each watershed are com- 
pleted, they will be published in Earth 
First! . As an incentive for participation, 
we offer sketch plans for three water- 
sheds. 


San Juan Plan 

A one million acre Weminuche Wilder- 
ness, including all unroaded lands in and 
adjacent to the Piedra WSA, is the cen- 
terpiece for this plan. The South San 
Juan Wilderness can be enlarged to 
300,000 acres. (Both of these core areas 
can be considered a key part of the Rio 
Grande watershed also.) The 100,000 
plus acre Hermosa Roadless Area will 
be included in the preservation system. 
The Grizzly Bear and Timber Wolf will 
be returned to the Weminuche. Wild and 
Scenic River designations will be made 
for portions of the Animas, Los Pinos, 
Piedra, San Juan, and Navajo Rivers. 
Native fish species will replace intro- 
duced species. 

Corridors will connect the core areas 
to each other and to all other Wilderness 
Areas and ecosystem preserves in the 
region. These migration corridors will 
discriminate against the more consump- 
tive end of the multiple use spectmm. 

BLM Roadless Areas adjacent to 
Mesa Verde National Park will be in- 
cluded in the Park. Vehicular traffic will 
be banned from Mesa Verde, although 
bicycles and limited mass transit will be 
considered. 

We will grant legal sovereign powers 
to the Southern Ute Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

Dolores Plan 

A key feature of this restoration plan 
would be the removal of the McPhee 
dam. Once this blight upon the river is 
gone, the Dolores will again flow free 
from its source in the San Miguel Moun- 
tains down through the desert canyon- 
lands of Colorado. Wild and Scenic 
River designation is a must for most 


portions of the river. The BLM, whose 
lands encompass the lower Dolores, has 
a chance- to set a shining example of 
ecosystem preservation by banning all 
grazing, resource exploration, ORV use 
and other atrocities in the Dolores 
River drainage. The Forest Service, by 
downgrading and closing roads which 
snake through the upper Dolores drain- 
age, can create an effective corridor be- 
tween the lower Dolores ecosystem and 
the Hermosa/Weminuche core areas. 

South Platte Plan 

Centerpiece for this watershed will 
be a 100,000 acre Pawnee Grassland Wil- 
derness Prairie Preserve. Livestock 
will be removed and Bison returned to 
the Pawnee. A 20 mile long corridor 
north of Fort Collins will connect the 
Pawnee to public lands along the Moun- 
tain Front. 

The Timber Wolf will be reintroduced 
to Rocky Mountain National Park 
(RMNP), and adjacent Forest Service 
lands. Competent, independent wildlife 
biologists will examine the feasibility of 
reintroducing the Grizzly to RMNP. 

A system of prairie preserves will be 
established that represent the entire 
ecological gradient, from short grass 
prairie on the high plains, to mid-grass 
prairie in the Colorado piedmont, to tall 
grass prairie along the mountain front. 
The Rocky Flats nuclear bomb factory 
will be dismantled and restored to a 
5000 acre urban prairie preserve. All 
public and significant private lands in 
the foothills will be studied and a system 
of Wilderness Areas and old growth pre- 
serves will be established. Corridors 
will be provided from these foothill 
areas to the prairie preserves to the 
east, and the rocks & ice Wilderness 
Areas to the west. Elk, deer, Bighorn, 
and Mountain Lion will be encouraged 
to return to these natural migration 
routes between the high mountains and 
prairies. The cottonwood riparian 
ecosystem will be restored and included 
in the system of preserves and cor- 
ridors. 

If any semblance of this plan is to be 
realized, urgent action is needed now. 
Colorado Earth First! calls for a 
moratorium on all FS road building and 
logging, and BLM mineral leasing, until 
these agencies complete a comprehen- 
sive ecological inventory of their lands. 
The Colorado Division of Wildlife must 
be overhauled. Their present preoccu- 
pation with game species management 
needs to replaced with an ecological 
management principle to restore pre- 
dators to our state. Hunting of Moun- 
tain Lion should be banned. Reintroduc- 
tion of the Grizzly and Timber Wolf 
should become top priorities. 

The Colorado environmental commu- 
nity needs to be infused with new vis- 
ion. Let us work for the day when we 
can travel with the Buffalo from the 
short grass prairie to the top of the 
peaks, and with the Wolf from pinyon- 
juniper forests in the Piedra to alpine 
grasslands in the Weminuche. 

All Coloradans are invited to join in 
this work. Contacts: Colorado EF!, 
POB 1166, Boulder, CO 80306; Mike 
Figgs, 2216 Bluff St., Boulder, CO 
80302. 

Front Ranger, D. Lucas, and Gail 
Winds are major forces in the fight to 
add Colorado’s roadless lands to the 
Wilderness Preservation System. 



Finch Lake, Rocky Mt. NP 
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Citizen's Conference on World Bank 


International Day of Demonstrations Called 


by Randall. Hayes 

Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO) are planning a conference September 28- 
30, 1986, in Washington, DC to protest multilateral development-bank funding 
policies. The event Will focus on projects in tropical rainforests and the funding of 
dams. The Citizen's Conference preceeds the World Bank's annual meeting 
(September 30 through October 3, 1986) which will also be held in Washington DC. 

At noon on the 30th NGO participants will march to the World Bank headquarters 
and demonstrate their displeasure with destructive funding policies. The 
demonstrators hope to be joined by groups around the world demonstrating at private 
banks in their localities. 

The conference is an outgrowth of the previous Dam Fighters conferences and the 
November 1985 Grassroots Rainforest Conference in San Francisco. 

The Citizen's Conference program will feature speakers, workshops, panel 
discussions, and strategy-planning sessions. Conference organizers plan to bring 
NGO representatives and tribal peoples from highly threatened areas around the world 
to lead workshops and to join in the demonstration. Travel funds are limited, but 
indigenous people and participants from Third World countries are strongly 
encouraged to attend. The week before and after the conference will be an opportunity 
to meet with the press, Congress, development officials, and other activists. 

Conference organizes will assist visitors with setting up appointments. 

As part of an effort to dramatize the impacts of multilateral development bank loan 


programs, an endangered rainforest species parade is planned. The parade will march 
around tire World Bank and through nearby parts of Washington DC. 

The Rainforest Action Network is calling for an international day of demonstrations 
at local banks on Sept. 30, 1986. The World Bank and three other large development 
banks lend over $22 billion per year in rainforest countries. These banks leverage 
over $66 billion per year from private banks. In the U.S. 61 banks have reported $90 
billion in outstanding loans and deposits in Latin America. California banks-Bank of 
America Corp., Security Pacific, Wells Fargo, and First Interstate Bancorp-have 
loaned $10.6 billion to Latin America. 

Some economists concerned with the growing Third World debts look to the growth 
rate of expons from those countries. Exports growing faster than the debt is a good 
sign. According to Mike Roselle, We need to understand that many of the exports are 
at the expense of the rainforest, which is a nonrenewable resource. Demonstrations at 
local banks are meant to explain this volatile situation and help build the grassroots 
base to change banking policies. I think we will see over one hundred different 
demonstrations in the US, Japan, and Europe, let alone in the rest of the world. The 
Citizen's Conference and World Bank demonstration are sponsored by the 
Environmental Policy Institute, the International Dams Newsletter, the Rainforest 
Information Centre, the Rainforest Action Network, and several other groups. For 
more information on either event contact the Environmental Policy Institute, 218 D 
Street SE, Washington EXT 20003; (202) 544-2600, or the Rainforest Action Network 
in San Francisco, (415) 788-3666. 


Indonesia Resettlement Program: 
Disaster for the Rainforest 


by Madeleine Dunphy 

Bali and Java are the most fertile and populated of 
the thirteen-thousand-island Indonesian archipelago. 

In parts of rural Java there are as many as five 
thousand people living on one square mile. Forty 
percent of the people living in the country side have 
no land at all and another thiiy-five percent do not 
have enough land to grow die crops they need to feed 
their families. One reason for this crowding is unfair 
land distribution. One third of the land in Java is in 
the hands of one percent of the landowners. 

The outer islands - notably Sumatra, Kalimantan 
(the Indonesian section of Borneo), Sulawesi, and 
Irian Jaya (the western half of fee island of New 
Guinea) have relatively infertile soils which are 
unsuitable for intensive agriculture or dense 
populations. Until recently these islands have only 
been inhabited by small isolated groups of people 
who hunt, fish, gather, and practise shifting 
cultivation in the forest. Jut by fee beginning of the 
twentieth century, as the inner islands became 
increasingly crowded, the. government decided that 
the best way to solve this over-population problem 
was to move people to tire outer islands. 

The Indonesian Transmigration Program, as it is 
known, has been implemented on and off since the 
1950s. Since 1979 between 1.5 to 2 million people 
have been moved to the outer islands. The 
government plans to move half a million people in the 
next five years. Two thirds of government- 
sponsored transmigrants ere landless peasants, the 
poorest in the area; another ten percent are homeless 
city dwellers. Needlesss to say, many of these 
people have little farming skills. A 1976 study 
showed that up to 45 percent of transmigrants have 
never grown rice, the staple crop of Indonesia. 
Transmigration has already had a devastating impact 
on Indonesia’s rainforests. Parts of Sumatra and 
Sulawesi, formerly heavily forested and 
uninhabited, are now as populated and urbanized as 
parts of Java. Millions of hectares of primary forest 
have already been deforested by this program, and 
over 3.3 million hectares of tropical rainforest are 
designated for transmigration in the next five years. 

In addition to the severe environmental damages 
being caused, the indigenous people living on the 
outer islands have been greatly affected by the 
invasion of the transmigrants. Many of the tribal 
peoples have been forced to abandon their traditional 
lands and ways of life, leaving them with no 


alternative but to try and integrate into Transmigration 
settlements where they are despised and ostracized 
for their 'primitive' customs. They are expected to 
abandon their sophisticated and sustainable 
agricultural techniques for the settlers methods of 
shifting cultivation which lays the land to waste in a 
matter of a couple of years. Consequently, the 
Indonesia Transmigration Program has caused an 
escalation in inter-ethnic tensions, resulting in many 
bloody disputes between tribal people and the 
military. 

Indonesia's original justification for this 
program was to reduce population pressures. 

They admit that it hasn't worked. The real 
reason appears to be one of national security - a 
desire to domesticate the ethnic groups who seek 
independence. 

To date, the World Bank has provided nearly 600 
million dollars for the Indonesia Transmigration 
Program. Approximately 800 million dollars has 
been designated for this program since June 1985, 
with a further 750 million dollars allocated for future 
disbursement. This certainly goes against the 
legislation recently passed in congress requiring the 
World Bank to lend money to "environmentally 
beneficial projects" and for the "protection of 
indigenous peoples”. 

In view of the evergrowing evidence that the 
Indonesian Transmigration Program is an 
evironmentally and socially disastrous project, please 
write to Mr. Barber Conable, the President of The 
World Bank, to express your concern. Strongly urge 
him to review the bank's present policy of supporting 
the project. Ask him to take immediate steps to halt 
funding the program until there are guarantees that it 
will carried out in a way which does not destroy the 
environment or abuse the indigenous peoples who 
live there. 

Mr. Barber Conable, President 
The World Bank 
1818 H Street NW 
Washington DC 20433 
U.S.A. 

Hon. Mr. Suharto, President 
Parliament House 
Jakarta 
Indonesia 



International Tropical Timber 
Organization ! Slowed Down 


by Cnarles Secrett 

The meeting to select an office location for the 
International Tropical Timber Organization (ITTO) 
has been put off until sometime in September 1986. 
A political deadlock between producer and consumer 
nations is preventing this decision. This also 


prevents the choosing of an executive officer who 
will need to be from outside the region where the 
office is ultimately placed. 

The ITTO forum is an important international 
influence on timber policy. Efforts to monitor the 
agency are underway in several parts of fee world, 
including the UK and Europe. However, pressure is 
needed from groups in America. 




CALL FOR INFORMATION 

Friends of the Earth UK 
Tropical Rainforest Campaign 

FoE is looking at the problem of tropical 
rainforest loss resulting from inappropriate 
aid projects. We press for more 
environmentally sound development. 

We would like to hear of any projects 
funded by aid agencies such as the 
Commonwealth Development Corporation 
(U.K.), O.D.A. (U.K.), E.E.C., World 
Bank, etc., which causes destruction or 
degradation of tropical rainforests either 
directly or indirectly. 

Please support tropical rainforests and 
write to; Sue Milner or Charles Secrett, 

FoE, 377 City Road, LONDON, ECIV 
INA. UK. 

Donations welcome. 


RAINFOREST FIELD 
STUDIES IN BELIZE AND 
GUATEMALA 

The Sierra Institute, US Santa Cruz Extension 
is offering a very special field program in 
rainforest ecology next winter in Belize and 
Guatemala. For two months, 12 students will 
have the opportunity to experience wild 
rainforests, study unexplored Mayan ruins, 
backpack to ceremonial cave sites, raft an 
underground river, investigate and work on a 
coastal archaeological dig. 

Three courses for 1 5 units of undeigraduate 
credit are offered: Rainforest Ecology. Mayan 
Archaeology; and a Practicum in jungle travel 
and living skills. 

Bret Blosser, with 12 seasons of research and 
exploration in Belize will co-teach the program 
focusing on rainforest biology. Barbara McLeod 
will instruct the Mayan Archaeology course. She 
is currently finishing a Ph.D. in Mayan 
Linguistics and cave painting. 

Rainforest Field Studies offers direct 
experience in Central American backcounlty, 
both biological and cultural, past and present. 
Survival of fee rainforest and survival of fee 
integrity of contemporary Mayan society will be 
the central focuses of the program. 

For information and an application contact 
The Sierra Institute Dept. RJT Carriage House, UC 
Extension. Santa Cruz, CA. 95064 or call (408) 
429-2761. 
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FORGET CANCER, 
BACK CONSERVATION 


'Two hundred research scientists, 
planners, and theoreticians decided to 
launch a new society develoted to the 
field of conservation biology. They want 
to raise the priority given to conser- 
vation biology in national research 
programmes, particularly in the United 
States. 

Jared Diamond, Professor of Surgery 
at the University of California in Los 
Angeles and a leading conservation bio- 
logist, made the case for conservation 
biology. “It will not matter, except to 
certain individuals, if we do not find a 
cure for cancer within the next 75 years, 
but it will affect all of us if we do not 
do something specific about conserva- 
tion biology within the next 15 years.” 

Diamond wants the “trappings” of a 
respectable discipline. These include 
a specific grant panel at the National 
Science Foundation. “That may mean 
cutting, say, space research,” says Dia- 
mond, “but the stars will still be there 
in 15 years’ time while the rainforests 
may not.” 

There are only half a dozen experts 
in the identification of tropical plants in 
the US. The society wants more 
training, particularly of graduates, and 
a better exchange of information 
between research scientists and the 
managers who implement conservation 
policies. (Jeremy Cherfas, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan) 


National Boycott Newsletter 


The National Boycott Newsletter, 
6506 28th Ave. NE, Seattle, 
Washington 98115, USA, published a 
special rainforest report in its Volume 
1, Number 4. This spring 86 issue is 
great reading on the rainforest issue. 
We quote: 

“Lever Brothers, through its sub- 
sidiary, Lever Pacific Timbers, is one of 
the most active rainforest loggers in the 
Pacific area. In the Solomon Islands, it 
has over 50% of the timber quota and 
exports whole logs so as to cause as 
little local employment as possible. Its 
logging methods are generally destruc- 
tive and backward, having little or no 
regard for water courses. Unilever has 
an annual turnover 300 times as large 
as the Solomon Islands and has used 
this financial power to secure timber 
deals without royalty payments and 
with no compulsion to replant. 

“Product names include: RINSO, 
SURF, OMO, /LUX, SUNLIGHT, 
HANDY ANDY, LIFEBUOY, VEL- 
VET, SOLVOL, SUNSILK, PERSIL, 
COMFORT, REXONA, DENIM, 
STREETS, LIPTONS, ROSELLA, 
CONTINENTAL, MIRACLE, FLORA, 
STORK, BIRDSEYE, AIM, ALL, 
BACHELOR, BREEZE, BLUE 
BAND, CARESS, CLOSE-UP, DI- 
MENSION, DOVE, DX, ERA, FINAL 
TOUCH, IMPERIAL, IMPULSE, 
PEARS, PEPSODENT, PRAISE, 
SIGNAL, SNUGGLE, SPRY, SWAN, 
TWICE AS NICE, TWINNINGS, 
UNOX, VIM, WISK, JOHN WEST, 
PROTO, DEB, SURPRISE, CUP-A- 
SOUP, NURSES, BECEL, ASTRA, 
FAIRY, COVO, SHEF, GILT, COPHA, 
KAYKEE, SHORTEX, PASTREX III, 
LITE, SO LITE, BISTEX, GEGETOL, 
TRIO, FLEX, VESTA, ALLY, SEA- 
KIST, ROBERTTIMMS, LAN-CHOO, 
BILLY TEA, MRS BUTTERWORTH 
SYRUP, ATKINSON, SHIELD, 
PHASE III.” 

Ha Ha Hae Indians 


The Patexo Ha Ha Hae Indians in 
south Bahaa have been engaged in a 
protracted struggle (see Urgent Action 
Bulletin BRZ-5 March 1983) to recover 
their traditional lands, now occupied by 
ranchers, from which they were evicted 
in 1936. Frustrated at the lack of prog- 
ress in the Supreme Federal Court, the 
Indians took matters into their own 
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World Rainforest Report #6 was 
compiled by the Rainforest Information 
Centre (Austrailia), Friends of the Earth 
UK, and the Rainforest Action Network 
(USA). The publication reports on related 
infomation and actions throughout the 
world. Our network consists of several 
hundred groups committed to the rights of 
indigenous peoples and protection of the 
rainforests. The full page advertisement 
that appeared in the New York Times on 
Burger King and deforestation in Central 
America will be featured in a special eight 
page issue to come out prior to the 
Citizen's Conference on the World Bank in 
September.— Randall Hayes 

Subscriptions are $15.00 US for one 
year, free where possible to NGO’s who 
can't afford this. Please write to the contact 
in your region of the world. 

Friends of the Earth UK, 377 City Road, 
London EC1 VI NA England 
Rainforest Action Network, 466 Green 
Street #300, San Francisco, CA 94133 
USA 

Rainforest Information Centre, PO Box 
368, Lismore 2480 Australia 

Staff: Randall Hayes, Ian Peter, Mike 
Roselle, John Seed, Charles Secrett. 

Thanks to Sean Striker, Madeleine 
Dunphy, Karen Jackson, John Davis, EF!, 
Jim Keller, and Juliette Majot. 
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hands between the 18th and the 22nd of 
November, 1985, by peacefully occupy- 
ing four ranches with a total area of 1730 
hectares. 

The response from the ranchers and 
their political allies was swift and 
brutal. On the pretext that the ranches 
had been invaded by Indians armed 
with machine-guns, the governor of 
Bahai ordered a detachment of military 
police to Pataxo. In the early hours of 
22 November, 130 military police under 
the command of a “Captain Guimaraes” 
used rifles, machine guns, and tear gas 
to forcibly evict the Indians. 

Twenty-nine Indians suffered in- 
juries. Of these, seven were detained in 
the hospital. Many of the Indians, 
women and children among them, were 
tortured, and one reliable report indi- 
cated that four pregnant women now 
risk miscarriages. The military police 
were accompanied by armed ranch em- 
ployees disguised in military uniforms. 
The Indians were robbed of personal 
possessions, money, food, and clothing. 
They were rounded up and threatened 
with execution. 

as reported in Survival International 


GENETIC EROSION: 
THE OTHER WAR 


It is important that conservationists 
today recognize that they have two wars 
on their hands. There is little point in 
registering gains in the first war, to con- 
serve wild genetic resources, if they 
permit themselves to be out-maneuvered 
and defeated in the other war, to ensure 
conservation and free exchange of gene- 
tic resources already tamed. Neither of 
these wars is simply a way against ignor- 
ance. As I pointed out recently, if the 
tropical forests, with their untold gene- 
tic wealth, are to be saved, it is neces- 
sary to defeat the social forces intent on 
maintaining inequalities in access to 
land and water. Otherwise, vast armies 
of rural landless have no survival option 
save to invade and destroy the forest. 
The conservationists’ enemies in this 
first war are therefore not the rural 
poor, but oppresive and corrupt regimes 
(e.g., Indonesia) in tropical forested 
countries, and also those business in- 
terests and governments which prop 
such regimes up from inside (e.gi, 
Japan). 

In the second war, the lineup is even 
clearer. The monopolistic strongholds 
which the seed/plant-breeding/chemical 
giants are presently building are con- 
trary to the interests of farmers and 
consumers alike, now and in the future, 
in both First and Third World countries. 
Yet the transnationals’ propoganda and 
wealth still persuade many politicians 
and statesmen that the interests of the 
monopoly groups coincide with the pub- 
lic interest. In developed countries their 
local fertilizer/pesticide advisors meet 
and help the farmer more often than do 
the government’s agricultural extension 
agents. This is why so many First World 
farmers see agrichemical companies as 
on their side and are still blind to how 
genetic monopolies threaten them and 
their futures. 

(Jack C. Westoby, 27 Dec 84) 


DEBTS STRANGLE OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


Our forest lands are being exploited 
disastrously. From 1980-84 forest denu- 
dation averaged 40,124 hectares annu- 
ally. Logging is one of the major causes 
of forest denudation. Despite strict log- 
ging laws and stiff penalties to those 
caught violating these laws, illegal 
logging continues to proliferate with 
impunity. In 1983, 1,023 million cubic 
meters of logs were exported to Japan 
coming from Mindanao alone, as against 
the 600,000 cubic meters of logs allowed 
by the Ministry of Natural Resources 
(MNR). This means that 423,000 cubic 
meters of logs are smuggled out of the 
country. 

(‘Kapaligiran,’ Philippines, Third 
Quarter 1985) 

SMOKING DESTROYS HEALTH 
AND FORESTS 


Tobacco production, adopted 
throughout the Third World as a cash 
crop, is raising rates, causing deforesta- 
tion, and occupying land that could 
grow much needed food crops for home 


consumption. 

Developing countries using tobacco 
to bring in foreign earnings, and with 
them the products of the industrialized 
world, are losing money and damaging 
their health, according to the WHO. 
Tobacco economies, says Dr. Roberto 
. Masironi of the WHO’s smoking and 
health programmes, are “sham 
economies.” 

Tobacco, now grown by about 120 
Third World countries, has the advantage 
of a relatively stable international 
market. Much help with training and 
finance is available, either from state- 
run organizations or the tobacco 
multinationals. 

(The Times, UK, Apr. 1, 1985) 

COSTA RICA NOW PROTECTS 

ONE-QUARTER OF ITS LAND 


Costa Rica established two newly 
protected areas on 12 June 1985. Golfito 
National Wildlife Refuge (1309 ha, 3235 
acres) is a remnant of once-extensive 
coastal lowland tropical moist forests on 
the southern Pacific coast. Barra del 
Colorado National Wildlife Refuge 
(92,000 ha, 227,000 acres) consists of 
swamp forests and flooded palm thickets 
in the northeast of the country. It in- 
cludes some of the wettest lowland rain- 
forest in Central America, and its wildlife 
includes jaguar, caiman, tapir, manatee, 
and macaws. Costa Rica now has 25 
percent of its land area protected. 

(ORYX, Vol XX) 


MULTINATIONALS THREATEN 
WORLD’S RAINFORESTS 


The activities of Unilever’s subsidiaries 
and associate companies “have some- 
times been vigorously denounced for 
their damaging social and environmental 
effects.” Dr. Francois Nectoux, a 
researcher with Earth Resources 
Research, identifies Ghana and Belize 
as two countries where British timber 
interests could grow. There is a proposal 
to log 48,000 hectares of rainforest in 
NW Belize, for instance (New Scientists, 
24 Nov 83, p. 569). Nectoux says “where 
there are virgin forest resources, 
coupled with a weak and compliant gov- 
ernment with no strict enforcement of 
environmental policies and no chances 
of nationalization, British interests are 
always very ready to jump onto any 
available bandwagon.” (New Scientists 
Magazine, 9 May 85) 

HOPE FOR VALUABLE 
RAINFOREST 


The MacArthur Foundation has pro- 
vided a million-dollar grant towards the 
purchase of Costa Rica’s La Selva Zona 
Protectora and three conservation 
groups, WWF-US, the US Nature Con- 
servancy, and the Organization of 
Tropical Studies, must match this by 
the end of the year. The Zona Protectora, 
a narrow 7700 ha (19,000 acre) band of 
rainforest, connects La Selva Research 
Station of the Organization of Tropical 
Studies and Braulio Carrillo National 
Park. Costa Rica’s National Park Service 
designated this corridor as a protected 
zone in 1982, freezing land development 
and prohibiting logging, burning, and 
hunting, but did not have the money to 
buy out the owners. (ORYZ, Vol XIX) 




BALBINA— DISASTER DAM 


MANAUS, Brazil- At a time when 
naturalists and energy experts often 
find themselves at odds over proposed 
power plants, the 800 million dollar Bal- 
bina project is unusual; it is taking flak 
from both sides. 

The dam is under construction on the 
Uatama River, an Amazon tributary 100 
miles north of Manaus. It will inundate 
850 square miles of rainforest, creating 
one of the largest hydroelectric reser- 
voirs on Earth. But it will produce a 
relatively paltry 250 megawatts of 
power. 

Although little is known of Balbina 
outside of Brazil, there is mounting 
criticism that it is being built in the 
wrong place, costs too much, will ruin 
too much forest land, and won’t produce 
enough electricity. But more worrisome 
to some people is the prospect that 
dams like Balbina will become man- 
made disasters because their relatively 
shallow slow-moving water would breed 
disease-bearing insects. 

The need for irrigation and electric 
power impels more and more developing 
countries to create a heavy price in 
disease, loss of prime farmland, and 
displacement. 

“Balbina is a disaster and everyone 
knows it,” says Paulo Nogueira-Neto, 
special secretary for the environment 
in the Brazilian government. “It’s one 
of the greatest errors committed in the 
Amazon.” 



The dam is being supported by the 
World Bank through a $28 million loan 
that will finance substations for Balbina 
and other hydroelectric stations in 
Brazil. 

Balbina is not the only controversial 
reservoir that owes its existence, at 
least in part, to financing from the 
World Bank or other multilateral lend- 
ing institutions, and reservoirs are not 
the only projects for which the institu- 
tions are criticized. 

The hunters who collect the eyes of 
the sacred Amazon dolphin, the dispos- 
sessed urban population, the greed of 
the gold and iron miners, the blatant 
ignorance of the World Bank, and the 
seemingly uncaring attitude of the 
Brazilian government have all conspired 
to declare war on Amazonia. Her 
people, trees, and all the living crea- 
tures are under threat. 


Settlement Programs or 
Extermination Camps? 


In World Rainforest Report 4 we re- 
ported on the success in halting the flow 
of World Bank dollars in the 
Polonoroeste Project due to the efforts 
of environmentalists from several coun- 
tries. The legacy of this project is re- 
ported on by the Aeao Democratica 
Feminina Gaucha of Brazil in a paper 
entitled, “Settlement Projects or Ex- 
termination Camps?” 

The Polonoroeste Project in the state 
of Rondonia left 30,000 settler families 
in absolute poverty and displaced 15,000 
families of rubber tappers who are now 
living clandestinely in Bolivia. Al- 
though the World Bank experts knew 
that the Brazilian Government had not 
fulfilled its part of the contract (to look 
after the Indians and settlers) the dol- 


lars to continue the “opening up of the 
jungle” kept coming in, with one brief 
interruption due to the protest of 
North American and Brazilian NGSs 
supported by North American 
Congressmen. 

But it was too late to save either the 
forest or the settlers or the Indians or 
the rubber tappers. The report con- 
tinues: 

“The Polonoroeste experiment will 
now be repeated in the state of Acre, 
once again with the ‘help’ of develop- 
ment dollars. The road of 550 km to 
connect the cities of Porto Velho and Rio 
Branco is already being opened. The 
deadline to receive the US $147 million 
loan from the BIRD is September 1986. 
To tranquilize public opinion, $10 million 
is destined to studies of the area which 
have to be ready by September. This 
can’t be a serious proposal: the complex- 
ity and diversity of Amazonian ecosys- 
tems makes it impossible to establish 
preservation areas and Indian reserva- 
tions as well as areas for sustainable 
agriculture in a period of 10 months.” 
The report says of the rainforest: 

“Tropical rainforests are absolutely 
critical to environmental stability of 
Planet Earth. They are part of the com- 
mon heritage of human kind, the gene- 
banks for the future, a protection 
against climatic imbalances. 

“The Amazon river has been the 
largest contributor of unpolluted water 
to the ocean. In our interdependent 
spaceship Earth, it is our common re- 
sponsibility to watch over the ecological 
patrimony. 

“International funds should be estab- 
lished for serious scientific studies and 
effective protection of this forest and its 
inhabitants who have lived for centuries 
in the forest, with it and from it, without 
destroying it. We have much to learn 
from them. 

Action. 

Please write to: John Spears — 
Senior Forestry Advisor, The World 
Bank 1818 H. Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20433 USA 

Nabur Teles Rocha Jr. - Govemnador 
do Acre - Palacio do Govemo, 69.900- 
Rio/Branco/Acre-Brasil 

Gus Speth - President - World Re- 
sources Institute — 1735 N.Y. Ave. 
N.W. Washington D.C., 20006, USA 
President Jose Samey - Palacio do 
Planalto, 70.159 Brailia Distrito Federal 
- Brasil. 

Paul Staes - Europees Parlement - 
Belliard-Straat 97 — 1131040 Brussels 
Belgium. 


INDIA: HOME OF THE WORLD’S 
WETTEST DESERT 


CHERRAPUNJI, INDIA: Reputed 
to be the wettest place on Earth, 
Cherrapunji is not the lush green spot 
you might expect. It is a barren “wet 
desert,” and one of the forerunners of 
environmental disaster in the Himalayas. 
Sandwiched between the Himalayas 
and the Burmese mountains, the area 
used to be forested. Today there is no 
vegetation to hold the soil, and no soil 
to support a forest. 

Populations have soared, and pres- 
sure for agricultural land is acute. Shift- 
ing cultivation, known locally as 
“jhum,” was traditionally practiced, 
and fallow periods ranged from 20-30 
years. Now they have fallen to 3-5 
years — insufficient for forest cover to 
regenerate. As a result, up to 170 tonnes 
of soil per hectare are being washed 
away by the monsoons each crop year. 
Ironically for a region with the highest 
rainfall in the world (1,150 cm/450 inches 
annual average), Cherrapunji has begun 
to face chronic shortages of drinking 
water. The lack of vegetation causes 
rainwater to run off the surface into the 
plains of Bangladesh, causing rivers 
there to swell and flood. 

Deforestation in the Himalayas thus 
creates deserts and flood regions side 
by side, marooning villages in a land- 
scape of despair. 

Ujjayant Chakravorty, “Earthscan 
Bulletin,” Nicobar Earthscan Story. 

THE JUNGLE— STILL HOME 
FOR MALAYSIA’S ABORIGINES 


Once a month tinned sardines and 
school books fall from the sky over the 
remote village of Fort Telanok in the 
jungle-covered highlands of the 
Malayan peninsula. 

The shouts of excited children who 


rush to greet the twirling red 
parachutes are not understood by the 
Malay teacher standing by the school 
hut. His pupils are Semais, one of the 
three aboriginal peoples of Peninsular 
Malaysia. 

They look different, speak a different 
language, and follow a different religion 
from the Islamic Malays who gave the 
country its name. They are also the 
poorest and technologically the most 
backward of Malaysia’s 15 million 
people. 

The 20th century has been slow in 
penetrating the rainforest where many 
aborigines still live. Government air- 
drops are the main source of essential 
supplies from the outside world to this 
ancient community, which also survives 
by hunting, gathering wild fruits, and 
planting dry hill rice. 

Little is known of the history of the 
70,000 aborigines who are divided into 
some 20 ethnic subgroups scattered 
along the mountain backbone of the 
peninsula which runs from Singapore 
north to Thailand. Their languages be- 
long to a group which includes Khmer 
(Kampuchean) and the Mon language of 
Burma. Some of them have Negroid 
features and curly black hair. Some 
scholars believe they are related to the 
aboriginal tribes which once swept 
through the region to Australia, but no 
link has yet been proved. 

(Robert Mahoney, Environmental 
News Digest, No. 4, 1985) 

CARAJAS 


CARAJAS, Brazil — Immense 
mechanical shovels at the ambitious 
Carajas Iron Ore Mine — one of the 
gigantic Brazilian development schemes 
that are changing forever the face of the 
Amazon Jungle — have begun gouging 
the first high-grade deposits from a 
range of mineral rich mountains where 
geologists say production can go on for 
300 years. 

No one here doubts the extensive 
impact that Carajas will have on the 
development of a vast and as yet largely 
unsettled jungle. What is arguable, 
however, is whether or not the ore from 
the $4.1 billion project is really needed 
on the world market already wallowing 
in a glut. World iron ore proceeds for 
high grade ore have fallen from about 
$21 per ton in 1982, to the present level 
of $17 per ton, even as production costs 
have accelerated. The Government-con- 
trolled mining company responsible for 
this immense project — the Companhia 
do Vale do Rio Doce (CVRD) — already 
is the world’s largest producer and ex- 
porter of iron ore. With sales of 1.4 bill- 
ion dollars a year, the company is 
Brazil’s biggest foreign exchange 
earner. The company borrowed $1.6 bill- 
ion internationally to help meet the cost 
of the venture.... “CVRD officials 
categorically reject suggestions the 
Carajas is an economic development 
project rather than a profit making ven- 
ture. Yet some independent mining 
analysts disagree. “Many companies did 
cost estimates on that project and all 
found them much higher than the num- 
bers CVRD is now publishing,” said an 
executive of a US mining concern in 
Brazil. “Of course, one must remember 
that it is a Government company — they 
can provide subsidies and hide costs 
pretty much at will and nobody will ever 
know.” And, as the Vice President for 
sales of a foreign mining company 
operating in Brazil pointed out: “Many 
companies in the US and Canada have 
had to shut iron ore mines because there 
is just no way of selling the stuff. There’s 
just too much of it around.” 
from the Baltimore Sun, January 1986 


Tukanoa and the Macu Indians 


In the Rio Negro in the northwest 
corner of Brazil, considered prior to 
1980 a backwater, groups of Tukanoan 
and Macu Indians have seen their lands 
invaded by gold-seekers. Gold panners 
by the thousand have come to ‘get rich.’ 
The greed has focused in the form of 
Amazon Mineracao da Amazonia Ltda. 
and Taboca Mineracao, both belonging 
to the giant Paranapanema. The 
January edition of Survival International 
reports that “these two companies along 
with a third company (Continental) have 
been granted concessions totalling over 
200,000 hectares, most of which overlap 
areas presently being exploited by gold 


panners. 

This has led to a war-like situation 
between the gold panners and the 
private army of companies. “90% of 
company employees have served in the 
armed forces and the directors include 
active a retired army Colonels and 
military police Commandants” (SI, Jan. 
86). Both sides insist they have the 
backing of the Indians, but as SI 
reports, further “Indian leaders of the 
region have made an International 
appeal for help. ” 

These realities are recent for the 
Macu and Takanoan Indians, but for 
tribes elsewhere in the Amazon, the 
catastrophe has already occurred. 



FACT: Destroying the rainforests 
means the loss of 5 million plants, in- 
sects, and animals: half of all the plant 
and animal species on Earth! We will 
also lose a genetic bank full of unknown 
medicinal plants and herbs. PBS film: 
Rainforests of New Guinea 


Quotes 


“Whether they belong to more 
evolved species like humans or simpler 
ones such as animals, all beings prima- 
rily seek peace, comfort, and security. 
Life is as dear to a mute animal as it is 
to any human being; even the simplest 
insect strives for protection from the 
dangers that threaten its life.” 

— His Holiness the Dalai Lama 

“We are not frightened by the spectre 
of imprisonment in Siberia. We are 
frightened by the vision of a sterile 
ocean and a barren land, an earth devoid 
of non-human life, and Earth without 
the songs of the whales and birds, the 
trumpet of the elephant, the howl of the 
wolf and the sign of the redwood in the 
wind. 

“We are not scared of the Japanese 
exploding harpoons or the potshots of 
ignorant whalers armed with rifles. We 
are scared of doing nothing, of being 
apathetic, complacent, and guilty of 
ignoring the cries of mother Earth as 
she is raped, tortured, mutilated, and 
wasted.” 

— Paul Watson, 

founder of the Sea Sheperd Society 

“I shall speak of the land and the 
forest. This is our land and no one has 
the right to take it away from us. This 
land gives us our food and everything 
we need. The company can’t have our 
land. The government can invite com- 
panies to their lands, not ours. I will 
keep the company away. If the company 
comes again, I will kill them. We don’t 
want their money. Money has no future. 
Money disappears. Only man and land 
remain. Our ancestors didn’t live on 
money. Our ancestors didn’t descend 
from money. We don’t want their money. 
We have all we need — the land, the 
trees, the fish. I will not allow them to 
take our land. The forest is our skin; 
take away a person’s skin and he dies. ” 

— Kipling Jinegari 
Binandere Tribe, Timouro 
NEW GUINEA 

“I think that the war we’re fighting 
right now is the most important war 
that’s ever been fought. We’re fighting 
a war of survival, and it’s everybody’s 
duty to become involved. In fact, people 
that don’t enlist should be drafted. They 
will be anyway when the situation be- 
comes desperate, they will be drafted 
into it by circumstance.” 

— Paul Watson 





Listening to the Voices from Amazonia 


| by Glenn Switkes and Monti Aguirre 

We’ve just returned from six months 
[ in the Brazilian Amazon, completing 
pre-production work for our film, 
Amazonia: Voices from the Rainforest. 
T his was the richest experience of our 
lives, not only for the breathtaking 
environment in which we found 
ourselves, but also because of the 
strength and resolve of the people with 


whom we came into contact. We were 
left with a strong conviction that it is 
the people of the Amazon who hold the 
key in the fight to protect the rainforest. 
There is cause for hope as workers 
organize at a national level, giving force 
to efforts to protect their traditional 
lands. Along with Brazil-nut gatherers, 
rubber tappers, or “seringueiros,” earn 
a living from the richness of the forest 
without destroying it, and need the 
trees intact in order to extract the latex 
and nuts. These native people have been 
. driven from their gathering areas by 
expansion of the cattle frontier and by 
government colonization projects. 
Many of these projects destroy forests 
used for extractive industries. The 
Seringueiro is then left with no choice 
but to clear the land and become a small 
farmer. 

Throughout the Amazon, rubber 
tappers are questioning the logic of 
government programs which devastate 
the forest, and in the process destroy 
their livelihood. 

“We demand participation in all plans 
for development. . . in order to preserve 
the rainforests in which we live and 
work.” (Resolution of the First National 
Encounter of Amazonian Rubber 
Tappers, 1985) 

There may have been six to eight 
million native people living in the 
Amazon at the time of the Europeans’ 
arrival, but massacres and diseases 
brought by the Europeans have reduced 
their numbers to about one-half million 
today. 

For these native people, land is life, 
the key to their physical and cultural 
survival. They manage their lands in 
the forest with only a small 
environmental impact. “We need the 
rainforest to survive,” says Itabira, 
chief of the Surui. “When you cut the 
rainforest, and the shade is gone, 
sickness follows.” 

Though demarcation and protection 
of Indian lands in Brazil is proscribed 
by law, nearly 80 percent of Indian lands 
are still in an irregular legal state. More 
than 80 native groups in Brazil have 


joined together to fight for their 
traditional lands. Their organization, 
the Union of Indian Nations (UNI), has 
emerged as strong voice in asserting 
their rights for survival. 

The colonization of the Amazon is a 
scheme of the Brazilian government, 
displacing small farmers to make way 
for huge agribusiness concerns and the 
production of export crops, like cacao 
and coffee, which help repay Brazil’s 
$104 billion foreign debt. Displaced 
farm families from many areas of Brazil 
arrive in the Amazon in search of land, 
but ultimately find the fragile soils 
unable to sustain them. 

Colonists, squatters, and small 
farmers hope that land reform will play 
a role in easing rural conflicts. They 
have formed unions and associations, 
often with the help of the Catholic 
church, to press for change. 

“I’ve had malai'ia seven times,” 
explains Maria Alves, a small farmer 
from Rondonia. “The government tells 
us that we can have land, but there’s no 
way we can farm this land. We came for 
a new life in the Amazon, but I’m afraid 
we’re never going to find it.” 

Each of these people has something 
important to say regarding possible 
solutions to the environmental crisis of 
the Amazonian rainforest — Native 
People urge protecting and managing 
the natural diversity of the forest, 
seringueiros propose an “indigenous” 
sustainable economic alternative to 
lumbering and cattle ranching, and 
small farmers and the landless demand 
that the government address the social 
and economic inequities in Brazil which 
have driven migrants to the Amazon. 
Throughout the Amazon, grassroots 
groups are challenging the destruction 
of the rainforest. Coordinating the 
organizational efforts of Brazil’s native 
people is Brazil’s Union of Indigenous 
Nations. They are seeking recording 
equipment for their weekly radio 
program, and a four-wheel drive vehicle 
to reach remote Indian areas. Other 
valuable sources of information on the 
situation of Indian people of the 


Amazon are the organizations Cultural 
Survival, Survival International, and 
the South and Central American 
Information Center. One group working 
to assist the rubber tappers in their 
organizing effort is Brasilia’s Institute 
for Socio-Economic Studies (INESC). 
They also serve as a liaison between 
seringueiros, Native people and Brazi- 
lian legislators. 

Pressures from the international en- 
vironmental community created a cause 
for hope for the seringueiros, when for 
the first time, a new development proj- 
ect funded by the Interamerican De- 
velopment Bank in Brazil’s Amazonian 
state of Acre, may address their needs. 

Colonists, landless peasants, and 
squatters have received a great deal of 
support from church groups such as the 
Pastoral Land Commission (CPT) and 
the Movement of the Landless. Some of 
the landless have reacted to threats by 
large landowners by banding together 
and occupying unproductive estates. 

Other groups forming an activist net- 
work lending support to the people of 
Amazonia include The Campaign for the 
Defense and Development of Amazonia, 
The Gaucho Association for Protection 
of the Natural Environment, The Pro- 
Indian Commission, The Missionary In- 
dianist Council, The Indianist Work 
Group, The National Indian Support 
Group, Operation Anchieta, The Ecu- 
menical Center for Documentation and 
Information, The Agrarian Reform As- 
sociation, and The Institute for Social 
and Economic Analyses. With two dec- 
ades of military rule in Brazil now 
ended, there clearly exists the right at 
mosphere for positive change. 

Editors note: Glenn Switkes and 
Monti Aguirre are co-producers of the 
film, Amazonia: Voices from the Rain- 
forest, currently in production. For 
more information on the film, please 
unite to P.O. Box 10044, Oakland, 
California, 94610, or call (415) 452-1235 
Tax-deductible donations may be sent to 
the Film Arts Foundation! AMAZONIA, 
Film Project at the same address. 


From Our Correspondence 


Dear nature friends, 

When I was in Sarawak I got atten- 
tive to the problems of Gunung Mulu 
National Park in that the aboriginals of 
the Penan race had to move out of the 
protected area. To get some more infor- 
mation, I decided to make a trip into 
Penan territory in Ulu Limbang/Ulu 
Tutoh, just adjoining the Gunung Mulu 
National Park to the north. 

The Penan are members of the oeko- 
system of the rainforest. The Penan 
don’t harm the rainforest in a serious 
way, the rainforest is their habitat, 
which the Penan use like other living 
beings of the jungle. 

In Ulu Limbang/Ulu Tutoh is an area 
of about 2,500 sq. km., most of it still 
primary forest, where about 360 Penans 
live in the traditional nomadic style. 

I was shocked to see how much rain- 
forest is going to be destroyed. The 
Sarawakian Government also did allow 
logging within the Penan area of Ulu 
Limbang/Ulu Tutoh. It is very sad; the 
Penan are against any logging in their 
homeland, but nobody will ask them 
their opinion. 



The new iron-bridge at Long Bakawa 
was finished last October 1985. Bulldoz- 
ers will go across the bridge and destroy 
more Penan land. But not only the living 
space, also their culture and traditional 
way of life will be destroyed, not to talk 
about the beautiful rainforest and the 
other living beings. 

My friend, who still lives in Sarawak, 
and I would like to organize help for the 
Penan and demand the declaration of a 
forest reserve of about 2,500 sq. km in 
Ulu Limbang/Ulu Tutoh. To reach that, 


we want to inform the public in different 
countries, to organize a petition and to 
make some pressure by World Wildlife 
Fund and Greenpeace on the Sarawa- 
kian Government. 

Some “action,” like in the case of 
Cape Tribulation, would be also useful. 
Could you please try to find some people 
who could join my friend and the Penan 
in a blockade against the bulldozers in 
Ulu Limbang/Ulu Tutoh (bridge at 
Long Bakawa)? 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR 
YOUR HELP! ! ! 

— Roger Graf 
Dammstrasse 19 
CH-8152 Glattbrug 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 

Dear sir, 

Recently we received World Rain- 
forest Report no. 4. Actually we caught 
hold of it from the library. As we deal 
in forest conservation, we were very 
much interested in your Report. 


SKEPHI is the network for forest 
conservation in Indonesia. As the name 
suggests, our main aim is to create 
awareness of the necessity of forest con- 
servation. Our movements consist of 
campaigns, regreening programmes, 
researches on impact of forest destruc- 
tion on tribal people, etc. Our ultimate 
goal would be to establish a clearing 
house on forest information, thus mak- 
ing information and data available to 
anyone who needs it. 

We therefore would like to receive 
World Rainforest Report regularly. 
Hoping you will kindly put us on your 
mailing list. 

Yours sincerely, 

— Miss Hira Jhamtani, 
volunteer-in-charge 
SKEPHI (Sekretariat Kerjasama 
Pelestarian Hutan Indonesia) 

Jalan Kran III no. 5 
Jakarta 10610 
INDONESIA 


Hi, 

You’re rainforest newsletter is depre- 
ssing; please send it to somebody else 
who may not already be converted, as 
is, presumably, anyone willing to sub- 
scribe. I’ve asked the Prison Admin to 
send you $150 out of my account; if they 
do it may be a few days. 

Good luck to the rainforests! 

— R. Thompson 

Her Majesty’s Prison, Risdon, 

Tasmania 

PO Box 24 

Lindisfame, Tas . AUSTRALIA 7015 
Dear Sir/Madam, 

Our society is involved in the strug- 
gle of the cultural minority people 
whose lives are very much threatened 
by the logging industry. We have carried 
out a study research on logging industry 
in the Seventh Division of Sarawak. We 
will send you a copy upon completion. 

Sincerely yours, 

— Wong Meng Chuo, coordinator 
Society of Christian Service 
PO Box 244 



Most Hon’ble Director, Dear Sir, 

Salutation, adoration, greetings and 
good wishes for this New Year of happi- 
ness and prosperity and long life. I con- 
vey on behalf of our Poor Indian Tribal 
people for whom we maintain a library 
but we lack the books and reports on 
forest protection. We heard about your 
report No. 3 and your other publica- 
tions. Please donate some books, old or 
new, used or defective, and also put on 
your mailing list for newsletter etc.. We 
have no resources or any finance, hence 
may please be excused. Thanks. 

Cordially yours, 

— Dr. K.D. Chauhan 
P.O. Unjha 384170 
North Gujarat 
INDIA 
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Green Conference Mired in Anthropocentrism 


by Bill Devall 

WhatJare the prospects for a new en- 
Wronmental/industrial politics in the 
US? That was the central question dis- 
cussed at a conference held on the cam- 
pus of UCLA in April hosted by the 
Graduate School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning. 

Most speakers were scholars at US 
universities, but representatives from 
Green parties in Germany and Japan 
and scholars and activists from Latin 
America were included on the program. 
Several members of the executive com- 
mittee of Die Gruenen, the German 
Green Party — including Petra Kelly, 
member of the Federal Parliament, and 
Eva Quistrop — discussed the succes- 
ses of Die Gruenen in the last Federal 
elections in Germany. The German 
Greens were partly inspired by Amer- 
ican writers and activists including 
Thoreau, Muir, Rachel Carson and Mar- 
tin Luther King. Petra Kelly expressed 


surprise that a Green alternative has 
not developed in the US from this trad- 
ition. 

All spokespeople for the German 
Greens suggested the emergence of the 
Green alternative in Germany in the 
1970s resulted from a coalition of several 
strong social movements including 
feminism, the peace movement, 
ecosocialism, and the “new left.” The 
movements which combined into a polit- 
ical alternative in Germany also exist in 
the US. Critiques of German social and 
industrial tendencies based on the con- 
cepts of over-development and post-in- 
dustrialism were widely circulated in 
Germany in the 1970s. 

The German Greens now seem to be 
at a crossroads. The power of the social 
movements — including feminism and 
the peace movement — seems to be 
waning in Germany. Some Greens urge 
the party to become a power broker in 
a future Federal government (and in 
statu governments). Other Greens, in- 



cluding Petra Kelly, urge the party to 
stand in opposition to the basic tenden- 
cies of both Social Democrats and Chris- 
tian Democrats. To be in opposition, 
says Kelly, means always asking embar- 
rassing questions in Parliament, stand- 
ing for your principles even when popu- 
lar opinion changes, and presenting a 
real alternative rather than a com- 
promised alternative to voters. 

Americans speaking at the confer- 
ence all came from a leftist, participat- 
ory democracy tradition. Some admired 
the work of Murray Bookchin, although 
Bookchin recently issued a warning that 
the Green alternative could lose its pow- 
erful perspective if it sought the path 
of electoral politics. Several speakers 
said that any viable Green alternative 
in the US must find not only a distinc- 
tive agenda but more importantly, a un- 
ifying philosophy. Many speakers refer- 
red to social justice and redistribution 
of income. Reindustrialization was a 
widely used term. Some speakers 
suggested that workers displaced by 
structural changes in late capitalist 
societies should be provided jobs of 
equal pay in the “new economy.” Very 
few spokespeople for labor unions were 
provided an opportunity to speak, but 
several speakers suggested mobilizing 
workers around issues of occupational 
safety and toxic wLmOtes and other en- 
vironmental hazards. No speakers dis- 
cussed offshore oil development or 
energy development projects in the US 
Southwest or forest policy. 

Many speakers criticized mainstream 
US environmental groups — the “Gang 
of Ten” as they were called. Ten major 
environmental groups recently pub- 
lished a joint statement giving an 
agenda for environmental action in the 
US. Mainstream environmentalism was 
called “elitist.” Bob Gottlieb and Mar- 
garet FitzSimmons, in their paper enti- 
tled “A New Environmental Politics?,” 
suggested that the New Left in the US 
dismissed conventional environmental 
“elitists” as practicing the leisure poli- 
tics of the white middle classes. Gottlieb 
and FitzSimmons suggested that a coal- 
ition of urban participatory democracy 
activists and environmentalists might 
provide a new way of seeing anti-nu- 
clear movements. They saw a tendency 
toward the development of a new en- 
vironmentalism based on a restructur- 
ing of the environmental critique. This 
could be a “powerful movement for so- 
cial change in industrial societies.” 

One speaker contrasted the political 
tendencies of “new age,” the “rainbow 
coalition,” and the “new popularism.” 
He asked three questions of these ten- 
dencies'. Do they provide a critique of 
the liberal state? Do they focus on grass- 
roots participation? Will they partici- 
pate in electoral politics? “New age” in- 
cludes bioregionalism, nonviolence as a 
way of life, and spiritualism. “New age” 
participants see change as a gradual, 
peaceful molecular process. They sides- 
tep the issue of power. Their view of 
social change is not based on a dialecti- 
cal process. They are vague about 
strategies for reaching their ecotopia. 
The “rainbow coalition” is not conscious 
of the green agenda. It is grounded in 
a minority constituency of Blacks, His- 
panics, etc. , and is more concerned with 
participatory democracy than with qual- 
ity of life in the broader sense. The “new 
popularism” attempts to recover com- 
munity in the midst of mass society. It 
seeks local electoral power and may be 
interested in some green issues, such as 
toxic wastes, but has no green critique 
of liberal democracy. New popularists 
could be mobilized into electoral cam- 
paigns but have no philosophy which 
would be uniquely different from 
liberalism. 

Kirkpatrick Sale, author of Dwellers 
in the Land : The Bioregional Vision, 
presented a summary of his observa- 
tions of the bioregional movement in 
North America. However the bioreg- 
ional ideas he discussed were dismissed 
as “parochial” and “elitist.” “We are con- 
cerned about the world,” several people 
said. 

Several sessions of the conference ad- 
dressed the relations between “First” 
and “Third World” nations. Spokes- 
people for Third World nations 
explicitly criticized the concept of 
“over-development” as not applicable to 


their nations. They defined nature only 
as a collection of natural resources. Bias 
Santos called for transfer of technology, 
skills and money to Third World nations. 
“Our population must use previously un- 
used islands, mountains and forest 
ecosystems. We don’t want to stop 
economic growth. What we want is to 
satisfy the needs of our growing popula- 
tion. We need a new, different style of 
economic development.” Santos said 
that in Latin America environmental 
agencies are in total disarray. 

Lorenzo Cardenal, Director of the 
Nicaruagan National Park Service, 
spoke on war and ecology and especially 
of the impact of the Contras on attempts 
by the Sandinistas to reforest parts of 
their country. The Contras, he said, 
started major forest fires in reforested 
areas of the northeastern part of the 
country. The war has disrupted virtu- 
ally all attempts by the government to 
improve agriculture, reduce use of pes- 
ticides and herbicides, reforest, and 
protect national parks. He concluded 
that the whole Nicaraguan environ- 
ment as well as the environment of 
other Central American nations is 
rapidly deteriorating. 

None of the speakers discussed grass- 
roots eco-movements in Norway during 
the 1970s; and none spoke of Deep Ecol- 
ogy, the need to protect biological diver- 
sity nor the need for powerful critiques 
of technocratic modes of thinking. The 
tone of the conference was conserva- 
tive. Speakers, for the most part, 
wanted the dominant industrial system 
to continue. They saw nature exclu- 
sively as a collection of natural re- 
sources. They were anthropocentric. 
They focused on the narrow issues of 
electoral politics, rather than on the 
•broader issues of politics as social move- 
ment for social transformation. 

Some writers — including Jonathon 
Porritt in his book Seeing Green: The 
Politics of Ecology Explained, and Les- 
ter Milbrath in his empirical study, En- 
vironmentalists: Vanguard for a New 
Society — suggest that a kind of 
paradigm shift has already occurred 
among the “vanguard” of US environ- 
mentalists. Most speakers at this con- 
ference seemed not to recognize this 
shift. No one mentioned David Brower’s 
ecotopian vision for the Los Angeles 
basin — that it be returned to Condor 
habitat. The real work is to find a vision 
for L.A. which would allow Condors to 
live in their place while also allowing 
humans to satisfy their vital needs in 
the same range. 

Many speakers expressed support for 
democratic control of institutions, but 
unless the philosophy of the green alter- 
native is based on biocentrism and Deep 
Ecology then it could just be the same 
old story of resources development — 
albeit in the hands of local agencies 
rather than a national or supemational 
agency. No spokespersons of rural areas 
were included in this conference, and I 
fear that forests, lakes, rivers, and 
mountains beyond Los Angeles were 
never considered as participants in the 
conference. In my own bioregion of 
northwest California, we discuss our re- 
lations with old growth forests, the 
habitat needs of Spotted Owls, develop- 
ment of rituals which help us communi- 
cate with our place, and economic de- 
velopment emphasizing sustainable 
communities rather than human com- 
munities dependent on large federal 
agencies (such as the Forest Service) 
and multinational timber corporations 
which have dominated our bioregion for 
many years. I left the conference feeling 
that a new way of thinking must emerge 
in the large urban aggregations before 
a political green alternative is possible. 
Perhaps Gary Snyder is right when he 
says that “The USA slowly lost its man- 
date in the late twentieth century be- 
cause it never gave the trees, animals 
and mountains the vote.” 

Bill Devall, one of our contributing 
editors, is co-author of Deep Ecology, 
and is cuirently writing a book on Deep 
Ecology lifestyles. 
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HAWAII 

Life in Someone Else’s Paradise 


by Winona LaDuke 

“Aina” — The People Eat — Native 
Hawaiians and the Business of 
Tourism, or Life in Someone Else’s 
Paradise 

“Aina” or “the land” in the Hawaiian 
language literally means — “Ai” — To 
Eat, “Na” ( plural) or “The People Eat” 

“Fish were forced to jump out of the 
ponds as the bulldozers filled in their 
habitat. The endangered opea ula 
(shrimp) were slaughtered,” charged 
Native Hawaiian Moani Akaka. “We 
mourn the Aina destruction in the haste 
of greed." 

In December, 1985, Christopher 
Hemmeter and the Transcontinental 
Development Corporation filled 130 an- 
chailine ponds on the island of Hawaii. 
These ponds have been used for ad- 
vanced aquaculture techniques by the 
Hawaiian people for as long as they have 
lived on these islands. Today, these 
ponds are used by traditional Hawaiian 
fishermen for subsistence fishing. 

One day after a temporary restrain- 
ing order, banning the filling of 130 of 
the 200 ponds, was lifted (based on con- 
cerns of the EPA), the bulldozers moved 
ahead. The $360 million Hyatt Regency 
Waikola Hotel Complex is the largest 
tourism project in recent Hawaiian his- 
tory, and part ojf spreading development 
on the Kohala shoreline of the island of 
Hawaii. This shoreline features miles of 
lava rocks and rare white sand beaches. 
Along this shoreline, and around the is- 
land, is the King’s Trail — a road used 
by Hawaiian kings in their movement 
around the island, for security, taxes, 
and other traditional uses. This trail 
system is central to the preservation of 
the Hawaiian culture and religion, pro- 
viding access to the sacred areas along 
the coast. These trails are also part of 
a Hawaiian renaissance in which old 
trails are repaired for use by Hawaiian 
subsistence fishermen, and those who 
practice traditional Hawaiian religion. 

Kanak Napaehi is one of the people 
responsible for preserving the King’s 
Trail and also is one of the traditional 
Hawaiian fishermen who has fished in 
the anchailine ponds on the Kohala 
sh.oreline. To him, the bulldozing of the 
ponds is a “desecration” of a sacred 
area. 

“[0]ur people used to fish in these 
ponds. A long time ago, they’d go take 
care of these ponds, clean them out, and 
restock them. If you plant little fish in 
the ponds, they will return to these 
ponds to have babies.” Kanak Napaehi 
is one of three parties (together with 
the National Audubon Society and the 
Sierra Club) which sought to stop the 
bulldozing of the ponds. 

The Tourism Carrot 

The tourism carrot has been dangled 
in front of most Indian tribes. Tribes 
are supposed to have that magical com- 
bination — fascinating cultures and 
beautiful “undeveloped” natural lands. 
For those tribes who don’t have mineral 
resources, oil, or other forms of extrac- 
tive “development,” tourism has been 
especially important. Indian Tribes are 
expected to sell SOMETHING. With 
the successes of the Mescalaro Apache 


Inn of the Mountain Gods, and the cap- 
ital investments of the Warm Springs 
reservation into tourism, federal offi- 
cials figure that there should be a 
golden egg out there for those tribes 
with the right advertising. 

A billboard touting, “LIVE INDIAN 
VILLAGE — SEE HOW THEY 
LIVE” is reallv not so different from 
“LUAU TONITE — COME SEE THE 
HAWAIIAN DANCERS.” But 
Hawaiians see the other side of the 
tourism caper. They see social and 
ecological destruction brought by 20 
years of the “Happiness Industry” — 
loss of Hawaiian homelands, low-paying 
servant jobs, and the basic prostitution 
of the Hawaiian culture. 

Hawaii is a blasting success in terms 
of tourism. Only a dozen countries re- 
ceive more tourists annually than does 
Hawaii. Unfortunately, one of the 
biggest problems in Hawaii is that it is 
a series of islands. That is why people 
come to Hawaii, and that is also why 
they cannot stay. There is simply not 
enough room for everyone. Tourists out- 
number Hawaiians five to one. 

As Professor David Stannard, of the 
University of Hawaii, notes, “Waikiki 
shares with a few other places in Hon- 
olulu the dubious distinction of a 
greater population density than Cal- 
cutta, Hong Kong, Tokyo or Singapore 
... In the past two decades, nearly 70 
square miles of land, an area more than 
100 times the size of Waikiki, has been 
transferred from agricultural to urban 
use . . . .” 

In the past few years, land problems 
have led to a confrontation between Na- 
tive Hawaiians and developers. Christ- 
opher Hemmeter and the Transconti- 
nental Development Corporation are in 
the company of many other developers 
who are coming into Native com- 
munities on almost every island. In Jan- 
uary of 1983, for example, the state 
bulldozed houses of the Hawaiian 
people at Makua for a state park. Makua 
is a beach at the bottom of an alluvial 
valley on Oahu. On the mountain above 
the beach the military has a bombing 
range where a satellite communications 
system (for Star Wars gizmos) is 
stationed. To the Hawaiians, the idea of 
a state park at Makua is more than a 
little ironic. Not only did the state 
bulldoze houses and arrest residents to 
put in their “recreation site,” but the 
Hawaiians that were forced out had to 
wade through live ammunition that 
washed up on the beach during 1982’s 
Hurricane Iwa. 

Haunani Kay Trask, a Hawaiian 
nationalist and a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, considers tourism an 
extension of American colonialism. 
“Hawaii is a colony. . . and we are the 
servants of the colony of tourism. The 
transformation of the Hawaiian people 
and their land into servants of tourism 
is called ’commodification.’ It means 
turning a cultural attribute or person 
into a commodity to make a profit.” 
Trask sees the tourism industry as a 
form of prostitution. “. . .Tourism is not 
made to sell haole (white) culture. It’s 
here because we are the native people 
of this aina. It is our culture that the 
tourists come to see. It is our land that 
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the tourists come to pollute . . . Without 
beautiful Hawaiian women dancing, 
there would be no tourism ... It de- 
forms the culture, so Hawaiians think 
that to dance the hula is to dance for 
tourists . . . Hawaiians grow up thinking 
that our culture is a haole interpretation 
of culture . . . and if you smile real nice 
some haole is going to take you out ...” 

The pay in the tourist industry is 
poor. Most of the low paying jobs are 
taken by Filipinos or Native Hawaiians. 
David Stannard notes, “A family of four 
with one full time, average pay hotel 
worker at its head lives permanently 
mired in an official state of poverty . . 

. To live in the US government’s ’gener- 
ous definition’ of INTERMEDIATE 
STANDARD OF LIVING, that family 
of four will have to hold more than three 
such full time jobs.” 

Keep Hawaiian Lands in Hawaiian 
Hands 

Hawaii is the last frontier in an era 
of American expansion. Given the dubi- 
ous honor of “statehood” in 1959, eigh- 
teen years after Pearl Harbor and the 
US entry into World War II, Hawaii has 
become a land totally under foreign 
economic and military occupation. 

The Robinson family claims owner- 
ship of an entire island — Ni’ihau; Dole 
“owns” Lanai; the Defense Department 
claims Kaho’olawe; and the military has 
blocked off about 10% of the remaining 
islands. Private landholders usually 
don’t have much more claim to “Native 
roots” than do the other major landhol- 
ders. Not only does Philippine ex-pres- 
ident Marcos own a piece of the rock, 
but, according to Stannard, “Hawaii 
now has the lowest rate of owner oc- 
cupied housing in the nation outside of 
New York. And, probably the tightest 
rental market anywhere.” Those who 
purchase Hawaiian homes have a per 
capita income 370% higher than the av- 
erage Hawaiian! 

Says Native Milalani Trask, " The 
scandal of Hawaii is that legally, under 
the admission act, Native Hawaiians are 
entitled to 50% of state lands and reve- 
nue therefrom . . . But my people are 
waiting 60 years for their homestead. 
Some of them have literally died on the 
waiting list to get their land to live on. 
They give our land to industries, 
schools, tourism, military — anyone.” 

Trask cites the Department of 
Hawaiian Homelands reports. The 
DHHL conservatively estimates that it 
has 187,534 acres under its jurisdiction 
for the benefit of Native Hawaiians. Of 
that, 88,637 acres are leased for “mod- 
est revenues” (similar to lifetime leases 
on western Indian reservations) — 
where average returns are $4 per acre. 
After 34 executive orders and eight gov- 
ernors’ proclamations, 26,990 acres 
were transferred from the Native 
Hawaiian homelands estates to state 
park and forest reserves. The military 
annexed over 2000 acres of lands. This 
leaves about 70,000 acres for the Native 
Hawaiians, and most of these lands are 
still not in Hawaiian hands. As of June, 
1983, 9000 people were still on waiting 
lists for a homestead or a house. 

The federal government is now look- 
ing at a “Hawaiian Reparations Bill” — 
modeled after Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Settlements. Although the federal 
government denies responsibility (they 
want us to think that they are doing the 
Hawaiians a big favor), they propose a 
settlement of about $1 billion with 
which Hawaiians would be paid dam- 
ages for their lands. Of course, the 
status quo would continue; it does not 
appear that any lands would be re- 
turned to the Hawaiians yet. Although 
settlement is just in discussion now, 


many Hawaiians are looking at Indian 
tribes and their “settlements” to see 
how long term needs may be met for a 
growing Hawaiian community. 

“To those who would look at the pot 
of gold in the Happiness Industry — Be 
Wary.” Those are the words of wisdom 
from the Hawaiian experience. Develop- 
ment surges on, but the price paid by 
Native Hawaiians and the fragile 
ecosystem of an island community is 
greater than all the profits Christopher 
Hemmeter will make in his giant Hyatt 
Regency complex. 

For those of us on the mainland of 
Turtle Island, there are other native 
peoples’ concerns of which we should 
know. Think about taking your winter 
vacation somewhere else this year — 
maybe Lebanon or Haiti don’t have 
facilities as nice as Hawaii’s, but at least 
you’ll get the real picture of your Amer- 
ican dollars at work. 

Winona LaDuke is a Native Amer- 
ican living in Minnesota who works 
and writes with considerable clout on 
native peoples’ issues and women’s is- 
sues. Her article is part one of a two 
part series on Hawaiian lands and 
people. 


IMELDA MARCOS 
MEMORIAL SHOE 
BANK FUND 

Few of us can comprehend the horri- 
ble tragedy of a first lady accustomed 
to buying at least one pair of designer 
shoes a day who is suddenly and uncere- 
moniously cast from power, and left 
practically barefoot. We all know of the 
many ills that afflict the Third World, 
but a little reflection will cause us to 
recognize the plight of Imelda as the 
worst case. How can she stare in her 
mirror (full length beveled, of course) 
and see the same dozen or so designer 
shoes day after day (this excludes court, 
jogging, hiking, ballet, equestrian and 
other exotic shoes)? Do you have a 
heart, do you care, can you let Imelda 
continue to suffer? Of course not. It was 
for this reason that Tom Stoddard 
founded THE IMELDA MARCOS 
MEMORIAL SHOE BANK FUND. 
The purpose of the fund is to see that 
Imelda is given the opportunity through 
the fund to buy at least one pair of de- 
signer shoes per week. While this is a 
pitiful amount, it will keep her spirits 
up. Give what you can and as often as 
you can. Only the gentle rustle of folding 
money, please. Send contributions to 
TIMMSBF, do Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. All funds donated 
will be turned over to Earth First! who 
will hold them for 30 days awaiting an 
application from Imelda for emergency 
shoe relief. If at the end of every 30 day 
period no application is received from 
Imelda, the accumulated amount will 
be for general operating purposes of 
EF!, and a new accrual period will 
begin. All expenditures of Imelda Mar- 
cos will be at the sole discretion of EF!. 
Donations are not tax deductible, but 
are a lot of fun. 

Ed. note: Earth First! itself wishes 
to make a special donation to Imelda, 
but we currently lack the funds to do 
so. We wish to send four pairs of Mike 
Roselle’s used oil field work boots to Im- 
elda, but estimate the cost of postage 
(the amount of packaging will be ex- 
treme in order to meet the Post Office’s 
hazardous substances mailing require- 
ments) to be 10% of our yearly budget. 
Please contribute generously so that 
Imelda may soon know the joys of 
standing in Mike’s formidable shoes. 
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“Free Enterprise and Mother Nature 
in Harmony” 


February 15, 1986 

Charles H. Bare, Staff Officer, PPQ- 
APHIS-USDA, Federal Bldg., Room 
663, Hyattsville, MD 20782 

Dear Mr. Bare: 

Please note the following comments 
on the Rangeland Grasshopper 
Cooperative Management Program 
Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment as Supplemented 1986: 

The EIS does not adequately address 
the impact of the proposed grasshopper 
spraying on native plants,' insects, 
birds, mammals, and fish in the high 
desert ecosystems of the western US. 
Subjective reports from lay observers 
in Elmore County, Idaho, indicate 
greatly reduced bird populations in low 
elevation wintering areas during the 
winter of 1985-86 following grasshopper 
spraying of 1985. 

The Idaho Department of Fish and 
Game treated sick raptors in 1985 that 
displayed symptoms of chemical spray 
toxicosis that were likely due to inges- 
tion of sprayed grasshoppers. What 
monitoring of death and reproductive 
rates of birds of prey and other birds 
were performed following the 1985 
spraying? What monitoring of impacts 
on birds is planned for the 1986 spray- 
ing? What mitigation of injury is 
planned? 

Beekeepers in Idaho suffered devas- 
tating economic loss as a result of the 
1985 spraying. Within Elmore County, 
some beekeepers reported loss greater 
than 50%. Past methods of notification 
and protection are inadequate. What 
steps will be taken to prevent and miti- 
gate loss in the 1986 proposed spraying? 
Are beekeepers to be reimbursed for 
the additional expense of moving hives? 

The EIS fails to list the impacts on 
non-bee insect pollinators of desert 
forbs and shrubs. The literature cited 
was in no way applicable to high desert 
ecosystems. The two or three refer- 
ences that were even vaguely related to 
the subject ranged from 18 to 50 years 
old, and were all east-slope, grassland 
studies. What does APHIS know about 
high desert ecosystems? Please cite ref- 
erences on high desert forb and shrub 
pollination. Please cite studies on long 
term ecological impacts. Please cite 
studies indicating awareness of popula- 
tion inter-relations over long time 
periods. High desert native plants are 
obviously not pollinated by the domestic 
bee — an exotic insect. Blocks of 10,000 
acres are apparently large enough to 
completely eliminate minute native 
plant pollinators [after having been 
sprayed] if such [sprayed] blocks pre- 
vent the reestablishment of large grass- 
hoppers. Extinction of certain native 
flowering plants within these large 
blocks is likely. The EIS must address 
this ecological ravishment. 

Seventy percent of the south Idaho 
range is in poor range condition. This is 
an indication of the destruction of native 
range forbs as a result of domestic live- 
stock grazing. What is the synergistic 
impact of spraying coupled with grazing 
on the vast majority of rangelands that 
are in poor range condition? What is the 
economic impact of the loss of pol- 
linators of native plants versus other 
expensive federal programs designed to 
improve these rangelands? 

The role of grasshoppers in maintain- 
ing healthy desert ecosystems during 
dry, hot weather periods is not ad- 
dressed adequately, nor is the role of 
federal grazing practices in fostering 
grasshopper population surges. 

In 1985, coyote scat in south Idaho 
was observed to contain a high percen- 
tage of grasshoppers. What effect do 
grasshoppers have toward diverting 
coyotes and other predators from 
domestic livestock? How are public 


costs for coyote control related to public 
costs for grasshopper control? 

In the absence of quantitative data 
on these issues, we will expect worst 
case scenarios on native plant pol- 
linators, birds of prey, listed and un- 
listed endangered species including in- 
vertebrates, and fish and small mam- 
mals which may concentrate residues 
and reaction products and thereby intro- 
duce these products into the food chain. 
The toxicology information appears to 
be only marginally applicable to species 
in south Idaho, where grasshoppers ap- 
pear to be a significant portion of the 
diet of many species native to the high 
desert. 

The EIS is totally inadequate in list- 
ing alternative methods of grasshopper 
control, to wit, harvesting. Indigenous 
peoples in the West relied on the grass- 
hopper harvest to supply a major por- 
tion of their storable animal protein. Ac- 
counts of harvest methods survive, and 
it appears that methods were highly ef- 
ficient. This writer has eaten roasted 
grasshoppers and has found them palat- 
able. Indeed as an export item they 
might be highly sought after in Asian 
and African markets, and a market for 
human consumption might be present 
in the US, particularly as a source of 
protein concentrate. 

For animal feed, the grasshopper 
would be incomparable. With protein 
content of dried grasshoppers exceed- 
ing 50%, the market for fish feed, feed 
for fowl, and protein supplements for 
red meat livestock might be immense. 

At a spraying trigger level of eight 
’hoppers per square yard, a ’hopper 
weight of slightly under four grams, and 
minimum spray block area of 10,000 
acres, each block sprayed represents a 
loss of 220,000 pounds of potential feed: 

each 10,000 acre block = 4.84 X 

10.000. 000 square yards 

X 8 hoppers per square yard = 3.87 
X 100,000,000 hoppers 

divided by 3.87 grams/hopper = 1 X 

100.000. 000 gms. 

= 1 X 100,000 kg. 

= 220,000 lbs. of hoppers per sprayed 
block 

= 12,760 lbs. per square mile 

As each square mile produces only 
about 4000 pounds of beef on the hoof 
in southwest Idaho, it is obvious that 
the Federal Government is destroying 
a source of protein that exceeds live- 
stock production by a factor of three. If 
the higher protein content of grasshop- 
pers is compared to cattle, the factor 
approaches 15. This is one more exam- 
ple of a federal boondoggle that borders 
on insanity, and which survives only be- 
cause the taxpayers are ignorant of the 
huge subsidy that they pay to keep live- 
stock on the public’s range. 

We are squandering a resource that 
has been given to us in abundance. 
Grasshoppers on the public’s range 
should be viewed as a protein source 
rather than as an expensive inconveni- 
ence to our exploitation of the range by 
exotic, inappropriate livestock. If we 
consider the grasshoppers as “winged 
bison” we will have a better perspective 
of the consequences of our extermina- 
tion actions. 

Chicken of the Desert Enterprises 
hereby serves notice that we expect to 
bid against grasshopper spraying proj- 
ects on public land in southwest Idaho. 
Using well proven, labor intensive har- 
vesting techniques, we intend to com- 
mercially harvest Idaho’s foremost pro- 
tein source. Please place us on the 
announcement list for spraying projects 
in Elmore, Owyhee, Gooding, Camas, 
Ada, Canyon, Gem, Payette, and 
Washington Counties, Idaho, and ad- 
vise us when such contracts are to be 
let. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Randy Morris, Chicken of the Desert 

Enterprises, POB 732, Mtn. Home, 
ID 83647. 


by The Canyon Frog 

Ah, Springtime in the Rockies. The 
old Canyon Frog stirs from his lethargic 
state of semi-hibernation deep in the 
bowels of an abandoned missile silo near 
Colorado Springs. Time for the annual 
Rites of Spring. Ancient, primal forces 
draw me back every year at this time 
to, you guessed it, the canyons, mesas, 
and the clean, clear air of Eastern Utah. 
Thanks again, Ed. 

So, with my lovely lady Chris, a 
cooler full of Canadian Ale and “01’ 
Blue,” my trusty ’76 Chevy Van, I set 
off for a long deserved weekend of 
beauty and tranquility. 

“Wrong again!, bug breath,” I 
thought I heard someone say. Things 
were somewhat different than a year 
ago. Insulated by the wall of the Rockies, 
some events had taken place unbe- 
knownst to yours truly. It was bad 
enough to again witness the utter de- 
struction of Glenwood Canyon where 
the metal monsters are pushing 1-70 
deep into her heart. Man, 01’ Blue felt 
like a toy truck on a gargantuan slot car 
track. Noise, dust, fumes 24 hours a day. 
But when it’s all done, Mr. Coors can run 
his “beer” wagons at a sustained 75 miles 
per hour from Golden to Grand Junction. 
Laugh, laugh, I thought I’d cry! 

After a good two hour nap at the Hilton 
Inn (parking lot) in Grand Junction, we 
awoke to a cool, crisp morning. Spirits 
were high as we cruised through Cisco, 
Utah. The town that time forgot. 
Another victim of the Interstate High- 
way System. For many years after 
being bypassed by 1-70, Cisco had been 
quietly settling into the rangeland. 
Rusty, abandoned cars and machinery. 
Crumbling buildings, with a few hard 
core inhabitants too poor or too content 
to leave. But something seemed amiss 
today. Cisco looked, uh . . . cleaner, 
more respectable. A new gravel 
stockpile and loading facility sat in the 
middle of town. Dump trucks roared 
back and forth. Something was defi- 
nitely up. Like the legendary Phoenix, 
Cisco was slowly rising from the ashes. 
But why? We soon found one of the 
reasons. 

Good old Dewey Bridge was being re- 
placed by a multi-span, multi-lane, can- 
tilevered, steel girdered, structural 
structure over the Colorado River. I was 
fully onto the old, one-lane Dewey 
Bridge, that I know and love, when I 
saw that thing they were a-building a 
few hundred yards downstream. 01’ 
Blue lurched and I heard a sickening 
crunch as my wooden roof rack hit the 
wooden trusses on the old bridge. 
Granted, my roof rack is about 8 feet 
wide and Dewey Bridge is, well, only a 
little bit wider, but hey, what’s life on 
the road without a challenge? That is 
what will be lost when the new bridge 
opens and Dewey Bridge sits useless, 
just a memorial to a slower, more excit- 
ing time. Then all the huge Win- 
nebarge’os can run Utah State Highway 
128 at 75 MPH all the way from Cisco 
to Moab. Sound familiar? Read on, 
friend, the worst is yet to come. 

After the bile had settled and I had 
calmed myself with a few ice cold Mol- 
sons, the remainder of the ride into 
Moab was pleasantly uneventful. I was 
already aware of the new culverts that 
spanned the dry washes that periodi- 
cally had flash flooded the road to a 
point that you either turned back or 
waited for a few hours (or days) until 
you could cross. Now all is dry, smooth 
and safe. 

Our ultimate destination was a quiet 
grove of juniper along a dirt road . . . 
somewhere. BLM land. Cattle country. 
We kicked the cowpies out of the fire 
ring, home again. I found this little 
piece of paradise several years ago while 
searching for a remote place to ply my 
amorous intentions on an unsuspecting 
(har,har) young lady. And we always 
come back. 

Time for another cool one, kick back 
and enjoy the sun, the sky, the beautiful 
view of the canyon, the . . . what th’ . . 

. what canyon? Oh, it was still there, 
but a noxious pall had fallen over the 
distant spires and rim rock. Now, I’m 
not a meteorologist, but this didn’t look 
like your garden variety fog, mist or any 
other natural act. This stuff, folks, 
looked like industrial air pollution. It 
had that yellowish cast that I had seen 


so many times before. In Schenectady, 
New York, in Denver, Colorado, and in 
the Grand Canyon. Could this eyesore 
be the result of the infamous Phelps 
Dodge smellter in Douglas, Arizona? Or 
perhaps our friends south of the border, 
down Mexico way, had finally cranked 
up their new copper stencher. Maybe 
the big coal fired generators in the Four 
Comers area. Wherever it came from, 
the junk in the air dropped clear visibil- 
ity to a few miles. The worst I’d seen it 
here. 

Chris and I had recently attended the 
Acid Rain Road Show. The good people 
from Earth First! and Greenpeace did 
a great job with the show, and it was 
well attended. Some of the statistics dis- 
cussed during the show were suddenly 
very real, this hazy spring day. 

The sun set in a blaze of orange glory 
and all too soon rose again from behind 
the white capped La Sal Mountains. We 
ate a quick breakfast and lit out for 
Canyonlands National Park. My God, I 
must be developing masochistic tenden- 
cies. I KNEW the road into the park 
had been paved, but something drew 
me on. Actually, we had planned some 
day hiking to Upheaval Dome and 
Grandview Point. So ride the serpent 
we must, and it is black and it is ugly. 
I’m truly surprised they didn’t have an 
official name for it, like “The James 
Watt Memorial Parkway.” (Don’t give 
’em any ideas, stupid!) Well, it wound 
and turned oh so smoothly, that driving 
on it almost made me croak. The roads 
to Upheaval Dome and Grandview Point 
are still unpaved, bumpy and dusty; but 
both roads are already surveyed, staked 
and almost ready for blacktop. Some- 
how, though, hardy souls driving 
BMWs, T’Birds, trucks, huge RVs, all 
kinds of motorized equipment, man- 
aged to arrive safely at the overlooks 
and trailheads. Amazin’! 

I hailed down a park ranger and in- 
quired about the unpaved sections. She 
explained that the paving fund had gone 
dry and she was unsure when construc- 
tion would start again. She also heartily 
agreed that much of the magic and ad- 
venture were now gone because of the 
new road. Amen. 

So, back to base camp for beefsteaks, 
a vodka tonic or three and time to reflect 
on the changes we had seen. I won’t 
even start to talk about the Annual 4- 
Wheel Drive Safari and National ORV 
Convention. I saw it and I still don’t 
believe it! 

Our visit would not be complete with- 
out stopping in Moab to see Ken and get 
the latest news. Some good, some very 
sad. Well, time to head east, but not too 
far east. ’Cause after all is said and 
done, this is still one of the most beauti- 
ful places on God’s green and brown 
Earth and we’ll always love to be here. 
Why, they’d have to build a nuclear 
waste dump here to make me feel 
different. 

Canyon Frog is an artist and the 
creator of the famous Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus design. His latest masterpiece 
will soon be unveiled: Igor. 
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DO WE REALLY WANT DIVERSITY? 


by Reed Noss 

Diversity is a byword of the conser- 
vation movement, and is cherished un- 
questioningly by Auduboners and Earth 
Firstlers alike. But the attraction to 
diversity is a trait not confined to bird- 
watchers and tree-huggers. Everybody 
likes diversity. A life of sameness is 
hardly worth living. Psychologists 
confirm that humans need variety of 
experience to be mentally healthy. We 
share this need with a variety of other 
creatures. But whereas the ordinary 
American looks for diversity in shop- 
ping opportunities, social occasions and 
VCR tapes, the conservationist is seem- 
ingly much more altruistic. S/he seeks 
diversity of life. 

But what is this diversity of life that 
conservationists seek? Perhaps it is the 
pleasure of experiencing a variety of 
species and habitats in a stroll through 
a nature reserve. Few could deny the 
attraction of such a diversion from the 
insanity of our machine society. But if 
a pleasurable jaunt is all we seek, are 
we any less self-serving than the aver- 
age Yuppie? To be worthy of a cause, 
the enchantment with diversity must in- 
volve more than sensory pleasure and 
esthetics. 

Conservationists often speak loftily 
of preserving “biological diversity” and 
“genetic diversity,” as if the meaning 
and application of these concepts were 
self-evident. In reality, the scale and 
content of biological diversity are often 
unclear, and this where we get into 
trouble. “Managing for diversity” is the 
code of today’s land manager, but in 
many cases “managing for weeds” 
would be a more accurate description of 
what goes on in the field. Our love for 
diversity can be an ecological trap. 

Some conservationists have been hor- 
ribly surprised when the concept of di- 
versity has been used against them by 
those who would convert the Earth’s 
last natural areas into economic produc- 
tion units. As EFlers know, the US 
Forest Service has been preparing land 
and resource management plans for all 
National Forests. The Forest Service 
says that maintaining a diversity of 
wildlife in the forests is a major objec- 
tive of the forest plans, and indeed it is. 
But curiously, the “preferred alterna- 
tive,” — which invariably calls for more 
roads, more intensive silviculture, and 
increased timber harvest — is also con- 
sidered the best for wildlife diversity. 

Is the FS lying to us again? In this 
case, probably not. When a forest is 
fragmented by roads and clearcuts, the 
resulting patchwork of habitats is al- 
most always richer in species (in the 
short term, at least) than the original, 
unfragmented forest. In addition to 
climax forest species (many but not all 
of which dwindle away after fragmenta- 
tion), species dependent on early suc- 
cessional habitats often thrive under 
intensive forest management regimes. 
This is the perverse logic of the 
maximum diversity concept: bring in 
humans, roads, and machines; rip apart 
the old growth; and we will have more 
species. Human progress and wildlife 
diversity working together! 

But the story is much more compli- 
cated than the FS and other manip- 
ulative land managers would have us 
believe. We cannot deny that human dis- 
turbance will often increase the number 
of species within single management 
units or even entire forests. But what 
about the identity of those species? The 
kinds of species that benefit from 
human disturbance are primarily plant 
and animal weeds. They are opportun- 
istic generalists that get along fine in 
the human-dominated agricultural and 
urban landscapes that surround our re- 
maining natural areas. Opportunistic 
weeds do not need protected forests or 
parks for survival. 

On the other hand, species that dis- 
appear from fragmented and human- 
disturbed habitats are those most in 
need of protection. These are wilder- 
ness species, wide-ranging animals 
requiring big areas, and organisms 
sensitive to the intrusion of men. These 
sensitive species cannot usually survive 
without large nature reserves. 

Examples of weedy species proliferat- 
ing in disturbed areas and increasing 
overall diversity abound. A recent study 
in the New Jersey Pine Barrens focused 
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on the effects of water pollution from 
residential and agricultural develop- 
ment. More species of aquatic macro- 
phytes (vascular plants) were found in 
the polluted sites than in the unpolluted 
sites. But the polluted sites were domi- 
nated by marginal or non-indigenous 
species that are common to wetlands 
throughout the eastern US. The un- 
polluted sites — although less diverse 
— contained a unique and distinctive 
Pine Barrens flora that is disappearing 
as the region is Human trampling in 
the vicinity of trails is another diversify- 
ing factor. Many studies have 
documented that trails create new 
microhabitats in their vicinity, leading 
to an increase in the number of plant 
species. (Many new species “hitch-hike” 
in as burrs or “ticks” on the pant legs 
of hikers.) But what about rare and at- 
tractive orchids plucked by hikers who 
gained access by the trail? Are we will- 
ing to trade one rare orchid species for 
a dozen cosmopolitan weeds? And what 
about animals disturbed by the frequent 
presence of hikers on the trail? In con- 
servation generally, it is a mistake to 
treat all species as equal. We must focus 
on those species that suffer most from 
human disturbances. Without radical 
changes in the way we treat the land, 
many of those species will soon be gone. 

The notorious edge effect is a classic 
example of the maximum diversity con- 
cept gone awry. Wildlife biologists early 
in this century (particularly my ideolog- 
ical hero, Aldo Leopold) noticed that 
edges — the places where distinct 
habitats meet — are often richer in 
species than either of the adjoining 
habitats. This was explained by obser- 
vations that edges contain animals from 
both of the adjoining habitats, in addi- 
tion to animals that need both kinds of 
habitat for their life functions, and 
other animals that actually “specialize” 
on edges. Edges were found to be espe- 
cially productive of certain favored 
game species like rabbits, Pheasants, 
and Bobwhite Quail. 

Seeing these tantalizing benefits of 
edges, wildlife managers set out to 
create as much edge habitat as they 
could. “Managing for diversity” usually 
meant managing for edge, and the ac- 
companying huntable wildlife. But 
species on artificial edges tend to be 
weeds, and species in habitat interiors 
tend to disappear when habitat area is 
reduced to favor high edge-interior 
ratios. Managing for edge is simply one 
more form of habitat fragmentation, the 
most serious threat to wilderness and 
natural areas on Earth. 

Human-induced edge effects include 
many insidious processes. Edge habitat, 
often drier and denser than interior 
habitat, typically extends a considera- 
ble distance into the forest interior. 
Weedy species invade from the edges to 
alter species composition throughout a 
small forest block. Forest birds suffer 
reduced reproductive success when nest 
predators (e.g., grackles, jays, crows, 
and small mammals) and brood parasites 
(e.g., Brown-headed Cowbirds) move in 
from the edges. People and their domes- 
tic animals also invade natural areas 
from the perimeters. Aldo Leopold 
would not be pleased to see how his 
edge effect concept has been used to 
justify the fragmentation of natural 
areas. 

A study I conducted in an Ohio nature 
reserve surrounded by suburbs and ag- 
ricultural land found an extraordinarily 
high diversity of breeding birds. Unfor- 
tunately, the dominant species in this 
500-acre reserve were the same ones 
that dominated the surrounding de- 
veloped land. Typical forest interior 
birds of the region had small popula- 
tions in the reserve and were in danger 
of local extinction. Management for 
habitat diversity, heavy human visita- 
tion, and especially the maintenance of 
artificial grasslands and numerous 
edges along absurdly wide trails within 
the reserve intensified its biological de- 
terioration. Since my 1978 study, many 
of the forest-interior bird species have 
disappeared from the reserve. 

Disturbance, of course, is fundamen- 
tally a natural phenomenon that pro- 
vides suitable niches for a variety of 
native species. Fire, windthrow, floods, 
landslides, and other natural distur- 
bances are responsible for maintaining 
the natural patchiness of vegetation 


characteristic of big natural areas. 
Many wildlife species depend upon 
early successional habitats created by 
disturbance for food, shelter, and other 
critical needs. Some native species are 
“fugitives” that cannot compete in 
climax communities and survive only by 
dispersing among recently disturbed 
patches of vegetation in the forest 
mosaic. Even the climax forest is diver- 
sified by small-scale disturbances such 
as treefalls. Many of the “shade-toler- 
ant” tree species we associate with old 
growth habitat actually require multi- 
ple treefall gap episodes in their 
lifetimes in order to reach the forest 
canopy. Other old growth forest types 
require more catastrophic distur- 
bances, such as crown fires, to replace 
themselves. 

But the ecological mosaic created by 
natural disturbance is a far cry from the 
checkerboard of isolated habitats 
created by modem humans. The natural 
mosaic is interconnected; the artificial 
patchwork is fragmented. This is an im- 
portant distinction for species that re- 
quire large systems of continuous 
habitat for survival. Additionally, artifi- 
cial habitat manipulation generally re- 
quires roads. Nothing is worse for sensi- 
tive wildlife than roads. Roads bring 
vehicles, guns, noise, and weeds. A bear 
(Smokey notwithstanding) can usually 
deal with fire, windthrow, and flood — 
but is in trouble when surrounded by 
drunken redneck poachers with ORVs. 

The critical point is that the diversity 
concept does not prescribe straightfor- 
ward recommendations for conserva- 
tion. A more diverse system, in terms 
of number of species or habitats, is not 
necessarily more valuable than a sim- 
pler system. A relatively depauperate 
system may be the natural system for 
the area of concern. Another important 
consideration is scale. Manipulative 
management for edge and habitat in- 
terspersion may increase the number of 
species at the scale of an individual 
forest or nature reserve, but decrease 
the number of species in the biogeo- 
graphical region. This switch occurs 
when the managed area simply per- 
petuates those species that are common 
in the developed landscape, while the 
species most in need of reserves for sur- 
vival are lost from the region. Species 
dependent upon large blocks of unfrag- 
mented habitat — wilderness — disap- 
pear first. 

If we carry this fragmentation pro- 
cess to its logical extreme, we end up 
with a bland biosphere composed of only 
those species that can adapt readily to 
human development: opportunistic 
weeds. Eventually every place of simi- 
lar climate has virtually the same set of 
cosmopolitan species. Local character 
disappears. Diversification tragically 
becomes homogenization. 

Ecologists are becoming aware of 
these diversity problems. But many 
foresters, wildlife biologists, park man- 
agers, and naturalists are being sucked 
into the trap of maximum diversity. 
Conservationists have been fooled and 
confused about what diversity means. 
They are unable to argue with the 
Forest Service’s management plans that 
ostensibly maximize both hard com- 
modities and wildlife. They are unaware 


of the divergent effects that a land man- 
agement regime can have at different 
spatial and temporal scales. They think 
they are getting diversity, but they are 
really getting impoverishment. 

To answer the question posed in the 
title of this essay: yes, conservationists 
do and should want diversity. We should 
allow every species to exist unmolested 
in its natural habitat, and assure each 
species the potential to evolve as condi- 
tions change. In some situations this 
will necessitate active ecological man- 
agement and restoration projects, 
whereas in other cases it will mean sim- 
ply leaving areas alone. But for any 
given area, number of species or 
habitats alone is a poor criterion for con- 
servation. Diversity can be a license for 
managers to over-manipulate natural 
areas. What we want is the full comple- 
ment of native species in natural pat- 
terns of abundance. Call that “native 
diversity,” or “naturalness.” Demand 
that from the land managers before it’s 
too late, and tell other well-meaning but 
misinformed conservationists about it. 

Reed Noss is an ecologist who has 
contributed many avant-garde articles 
to our journal; this, in particular, is 
one of the most important ecological 
essays of the decade. 




THE DEEP ECOLOGY 
SOUNDTRACK 
Part VI: Enter the Muse 



By Lone Wolf Circles 


KATIE LEE; “Fenced” (cassette); 
Katydid Records, POB 395, Jerome, 
AZ 86331. 

CECELIA OSTROW; “All Life is 
Equal” (cassette); Cecelia Ostrow, 
POB 14742, Portland, OR 97214. 

Tribal peoples speak of Mother 
Earth, Father Sky. In this universe 
male energy manifests form, but it 
takes the female energy to give form 
motion. Earth is alive. Like Earth 
First!, she is a “movement.” Feel her 
move. A swirling molten core covered 
with ever shifting mineral plates and 
breathing, pulsing oceans, her spirit 
danced out in flesh by ten million diver- 
gent species. Feel the power of the 
feminine moon, drawing menstrual cy- 
cles and oceanic tides, pulling up crea- 
tive thought and inner vision still damp 
from those dark recesses of the mind. 

I make no apology for my Viking mas- 
culinity, my warrior attitude or Wolf 
scent. Yet it is only through my recogni- 
tion and liberation of the Goddess 
within that my ideas are set into motion. 
Fruition, at the deliberate mating of op- 
posites. Poets, musicians and shamans, 
all those involved in the alchemy of cre- 
ation, call on the Muse, utilize this avail- 
able liquid spirit of the sacred Mother 
Earth. 

Artwork inspired by the Muse flows 
past the boundaries of realism and al- 


leged reality. Music intoxicated with the 
Muse echoes not the manipulative con- 
scious but the creative subconscious. 
Like the female orgasm, it utilizes ex- 
tensive foreplay, laminates one peak 
onto another, extending peak experi- 
ence .... 

It is the world endlessly rolling in de- 
light, like a bear cub sensually rolling 
in the tactile reverie of a mountain 
meadow. Extended foreplay. Extending 
the moment. The Muse is in the un- 
tamed wind, Mariah. She can be seen 
in the wild undammed rivers, singing 
her song from trickle to flood. Countless 
moods. 

Find the Muse in the nature poetics 
of folksinger Claudia Schmidt, the acap- 
pella of revolutionary Sweet Honey In 
The Rock, Mahina’s magical songs on 
the “All Species Rendezvous” record- 
ing. Find it in the hearts of those two- 
leggeds who see art in wilderness, God 
in rocks. In those who court the river’s 
eccentricities, float the river’s changing 
moods. 

Like the wonderful Katie Lee, third 
woman to ever raft all the rapids of the 
Grand Canyon, and energetic Earth 
First’.er. Her nine recordings are pure 
country, and American folk form. 
“10,000 Goddam Cattle” and the book 
of the same title avoid the plastic roman- 
ticism that is the major pitfall of this 
genre; while “Love’s Little Sisters” 
chronicles with sensitivity and humor 
turn of the century prostitution, expos- 
ing with it society’s hypocricy and dou- 
ble standards. Her early compilation for 
river-runners and dam haters is called 
“Folksongs of the Colorado River.” 

Her newest cassette is entitled 
“Fenced” (available for $12 postpaid 
from Katydid Records), although its 
rabble-rousing “Wreck the Nation 
Bureau” was written nearly 30 years 


ago during initial construction of the 
hated Glen Canyon Dam, the destruc- 
tion for “Lake Foul” of those enchanted 
canyons I was too young and ignorant 
to have explored. In “The Giants,” the 
Colorado River lies snaking below the 
stillness of the stagnant reservoir, wait- 
ing for the dam to burst and the spill to 
begin, a beautiful song with lyrical flute 
rifts by Esther Burton. “Bert Loper” is 
a Tom Russel song about an aging river 
rat who defied the sawbone’s advise to 
take one last ride, only splinters on the 
beach come morning: 

“. . . ’cause I can’t set around here 
unitin’ on the lord, 
while that woman’s out there runnin’ 
wild and free, ■ 

’cause I belong in that ol’ Colorado, 
the river’s been a mistress to me.” 
The Muse lends motion to the cohesive 
molecules of “ol’ man river,” which is 
why Katie can talk about “him” while I 
talk about “her,” with no misun- 
derstanding between us. 

In “Rayburn Crane” we hear about a 
mule-skinner pushed off his mountain 
by an invading, cancerous ski resort. 
She sings her version of a 70 year old 
poem by a man even then cramped by 
imposing “civilization.” The title cut, 
“Fenced,” echoes: “. . . I loved my fellow 
man the best when he was spread out 
some.” The barb wire squeeks tighter 
as we fence in the countryside, fence in 
ourselves: “These ain’t the plains of God 
no more, they’re only real estate." 
Thank you, Katie Lee! 

“. . . [A]nd the river is a wild thing, 
when you tame it it starts to die,” writes 
Cecelia Ostrow in “The River is a Wild 
Thing,” on her new cassette “All Life Is 
Equal” (available for $6.50 postpaid 
from EF! in Tucson). I’m pleased at her 
addition of banjo, psaltery, flute (and 
the really excellent backing vocals of 


Rahman Boyce), having begun this EF! 
column with a review of her first work. 
I am entranced by “Time in the Forest,” 
with its clever vocal work. In “You Were 
There For Me,” we pledge to repay the 
wilderness by “being there” for it in re- 
turn, fighting to protect it. 

The finest arrangement may be 
“Dark Time,” with its haunting lyrics 
and dancing flute. It seems to symbolize 
our coming together as we pull back 
from the urban madness. 

A common premise of tribal religions 
and of Deep Ecology, is our gaining un- 
demanding, inner power, and sense of 
place by experiencing through other life 
forms. From “I Feel the Forests,” 
where even when in the gray despair of 
the city Cecelia still sees: 

There is a power dwelling in this 
land, 

A power deep as it is old 

Now you remember, when you cut 
these trees 

The spirit cannot be bough t or sold. 

I feel the forests swaying over me, 

I feel the flawing mountain streams, 

I smell the forest’s breezes sweet and 
pure — 

And I start to remember who I am . . . 

As we approach the ’86 RRR, where 
we hope to hear Cecelia and Katie play, 
think about this: We must invoke the 
Muse to balance out our male-domi- 
nated concrete consciousness, to split 
the asphalt-like insistent indigenous 
flora .... To free rhetoric into its 
evolved state, direct action! 

Wolf finished the mixing for the EF! 
production of his poetry and music, 
“Full Circle,” and you’ll find it at the 
Rendezvous or available from EF! in 
Tucson. 


CAT TRACKS 

by Chim Blea 

Individualism 
and Ecology 

For a fiercely independent and 
individualistic young girl, junior high 
school in the waning days of the 
Eisenhower Age was truly a 
wasteland. Bobby sox and mindless 
songs about puppy love did little for 
me. I was an unhappy captive of a 
complacent, unthinking herd. 
Trapped in it, I found pleasure in my 
own company, in books, and in 
solitary walks beside a stream on the 
edge of town. 

Then I discovered I was not alone. I 
read Atlas Shrugged by Ayn Rand and 
was overjoyed to find someone else re- 
veling in her individuality, someone else 
condemning the slave mentality of reli- 
gion and statism, the enforced confor- 
mity of society. The novels and essays 
of Ayn Rand became my bible through 
high school, and her brand of indi- 
vidualistic libertarianism — objec- 
tivism — became my philosophy. 

As I entered college in the mid-six- 
ties, I became active in the outings club 
and spent my weekends with a few 
others hiking, backpacking, and rock- 
climbing in the wilderness. The freedom 
of the wilderness appealed to my stri- 
dent individualism and I began going 
on solo backpack trips. 

But sometime during my under- 
graduate years, my individualistic liber- 
tarianism began to unravel. I was able 
to read Ayn Rand with a more critical 
eye, and I began to question her 
materialism, her glorification of indus- 
trialism, and her growing condemnation 
of the environmental movement. As a 
student of biology I began to learn 
about community as an ecological con- 
cept. Alone in the mountains confront- 
ing the great silence or the tempera- 




ment of the wind, watching a hawk on 
the wing or the waxing and waning of 
the moon, I realized there was more 
than objective rationality inside me, in- 
deed, I realized that there was some- 
thing outside of me — something inde- 
pendent of the human drama, some- 
thing that was not mere raw material 
for the expression of individual human 
creativity. While remaining as indepen- 
dent as ever in relation to other people, 
I began to comprehend the connected- 
ness out there. 

In my studies, I delved more into com- 
munity ecology, paid careful attention 
to the early musings that evolution did 
not operate through individuals, but 
rather through breeding groups — even 
that communities of species evolved to- 
gether. Over the years, I’ve come to rec- 
ognize that individuals are largely ir- 
relevant, that in the great game of life, 
genetic variability is contained within 
the group, and that even species pale in 
significance to the community of which 
they are a part — that a natural commu- 
nity is far more than the sum of its indi- 
vidual species or its individuals. That 
individual life is not life, but merely a 
momentary manifestation of it, a blip in 
a great energy field that with death will 
move to another blip. 

I’ve thought long and hard about 
Rand’s cult of the individual and have 
come to realize that she was within the 
context of western civilization — even 


within the context of her hated Christ- 
ianity — in her glorification of individu- 
ality. And — heretical thought! — that 
we cannot change the insanity of human 
society until we discard this proud no- 
tion of individuality and return to the 
wisdom of community — a community 
of humans and others — as universally 
held by “primitive” peoples. 

I give this personal history as a route 
to get to the question raised by Karen 
DeBraal in Earth First! recently, how 
to balance compassion for individual ani- 
mals (feral burros, for example) with 
the integrity of the community (the 
Grand Canyon, say). I offer this to try 
to sort out the deep philosophical differ- 
ences between the Animal Rights Move- 
ment and the Deep Ecology Movement 
(and they are very deep indeed). 

Let’s consider some of these 
philosophical and historical differences 
between the Deep Ecology (DE) and 
Animal Rights (AR) movements. Deep 
Ecology is based on a respect or a rever- 
ence for the life community which con- 
sists of innumerable individuals in- 
teracting in a variety of ways; Animal 
Rights is based on a concern for the 
well-being of individual creatures 
foremost. DE is ecological, recognizing 
that life depends on life, that some suf- 
fering and pain is inherent in nature, 
that death is not evil; AR is compassion- 
ate, desiring to eliminate suffering and 
pain, and is, if taken to its logical ex- 
treme, anti-death. DE is naturalistic, 
believing that nature knows best, going 
beyond good and evil to simply letting 
being be; AR in its more extreme forms 
is anti-nature, arguing that although 
“primitive” peoples may have eaten 
meat, we as civilized humans have ad- 
vanced to a point where we can change 
our animal natures and operate on an 
ethical basis, to even claiming that na- 
ture is not perfect, that windstorms, 
forest fires, and predation are bad be- 
cause they cause suffering. 

Deep Ecology believes in the inher- 
ent value of all things — animals, 
plants, bacteria, rocks, streams, moun- 
tains, clouds; Animal Rights believes 
that the value of something is deter- 


mined by its capacity to suffer, or by its 
possession of “sentience.” DE is egalita- 
rian in assigning value, i.e. animals are 
no more inherently important than 
plants, mammals than insects; AR pro- 
poses a hierarchy of value, generally 
based upon the closeness of something 
to human beings (one Animal Rights 
theorist says it is all right to eat oysters 
but not shrimp). Deep Ecology does 
place more value on individuals that are 
members of very rare or threatened 
species because of a belief that the value 
of a species outweighs that of an indi- 
vidual and thusly in an uncommon 
species individuals are relatively more 
important than in an abundant species; 
AR claims that an individual cow is as 
valuable as an individual blue whale, a 
chicken as a condor, that it is as impor- 
tant to protect puppy dogs as grizzly 
bears. 

Deep Ecology has been developed by 
outdoorspersons — mountain climbers, 
backpackers, field biologists — with ex- 
perience in observing natural 
phenomena and comes from the conser- 
vation/preservation movement; Animal 
Rights has been developed by urbanites 
with little experience in the big outside 
and comes from the humanitarian move- 
ment. 

Finally, Deep Ecology seeks to 
develop a new paradigm, questions the 
essence of human civilization, funda- 
mentally condemns human overpopula- 
tion and industrialism, is anti-modem 
and future primitive, bioregional, 
reinhabitory, and resacralizational; Ani- 
mal Rights is reformist, and does not 
fundamentally question industrial civili- 
zation. 

The above comparisons attempt to 
get at the essence of the two move- 
ments. Of course, there are many indi- 
viduals within them who do not entirely 
fit my categorizations, who bridge the 
gaps between Deep Ecology and Ani- 
mal Rights in many ways. My charac- 
terization of the Animal Rights Move- 
ment is of the organized movement, the 
groups, the books by gurus like Regan 

continued, on pg 23 
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V ALL EY AND RIDGE: 
A Vision of the Land 


by R.F. Mueller 

Forget Virginia, forget West Virginia, 
Tennessee and all the rest. These are 
not the land, only the sterile political 
abstractions of exploitation and rapa- 
cious development. Think rather of the 
long-ridged mountains, emerald- 
forested, mile upon mile, their blue- 
shaded coves and hollows splashed with 
the white of early spring Service Berry, 
later with Dogwood and the blush of 
Redbud. Think of the ancient valley 
streams — Shenandoah, Clinch, 
Holston and New — gathering their 
waters from mountain springs and 
seeps to enrich bottomlands and distant 
estuaries. Think of a land once nourish- 
ing a great wilderness fauna, with Bison 
and Gray Wolves in the brushy bums 
and Golden Eagles in a contrail-free 
sky. 

Nowhere else is there a closer connec- 
tion, nowhere outside the Valley and 
Ridge, a more subtle interweaving of 
vegetation and mineral chemical sub- 
strate, of bedrock-derived soil and 
evolved tree species and variety. Where 
the eroded upthrust of sharply-folded 
ridge sandstone or quartzite strikes 
southwest, there is a denial of moisture 
and nutrients, but the dipping valley 
limestone layers yield springs and seeps 
rich in dissolved calcium and mag- 
nesium, and on the bottoms accumulate 
flood-deposited nitrogen and phos- 
phorus-rich organic soils. Everywhere, 
the manifold of plant diversity bears 
witness to variations in rock and soil, 
elevation, rainfall and latitude. 

On windswept and sunbaked ridges 
stunted Chestnut Oak, Bearoakand Yel- 
low Pines prevail with their understory 
of laurel “hells.” But in the valley allu- 
vial plains and limestone hills there is 
the lushriess of Black Walnut, Butternut 
and Coral Berry; while between these 
extremes, from the highest mountain 
slopes through the coves and descend- 
ing stream courses is a gradual and or- 
derly transition between species native 
to boreal, northern hardwood forest and 
southern forests — all adjusted to clima- 
tic zones and local moisture and nutri- 
ent flows ordained by the geologic 
imperatives. 

Today the Valley and Ridge is under 
a spell of illusion. The mountain forests, 
still recovering from tum-of-the-century 
lumbering devastation, are again 
building toward the extended old 
growth deciduous-conifer ecosystem 
whose potential for wildlife and indi- 
genous biologic diversity can only be 
guessed at from sketchy historical rec- 
ords. Regrettably some species, such 
as the Passenger Pigeon, are gone 
forever; but others like the Eastern 
Cougar and Gray Wolf only need our 
encouragement. Even the spectacular 
Chestnut may flourish again ih time 
through the appearance of disease- 
resistant varieties. 

The mountain forests, always pic- 
turesque with their clear streams and 
rocky gorges, have long beguiled profes- 
sional foresters and conservationists 
alike. Deceptively verdant, their cloak 
of vegetation hides dry, shallow and 
stony soils. It also hides the limited but 
critical role of moisture-rich coves and 
riparian zones, and particularly the 
ecologic linkage between uplands and 
the mainstem intermountain streams 



(Mueller, Mabon 1985 issue). 

Within the highlands, ranging from 
dry ridges through the more hospitable 
slopes, to the coves and secondary 
streams large enough to have flood 
plains, there is considerable variation 
in detail of coexisting woody and her- 
baceous vegetation. In some of the rich- 
est upland valleys, one may see as many 
as two dozen major tree species in the 
space of several acres; white on the 
mountain slopes only a few hundred feet 
above, less than five species is the rule. 
Even the richest highland forests only 
rarely contain such demanding trees as 
Black Walnut and Butternut, which are 
common on a variety of soils in the 
major valleys. 

It is in the mountain forests that the 
Forest Service holds sway, keeping up 
its part of the illusion, an illusion of pro- 
ductivity and wise use. But in reality, 
under its archaic abrahamic concepts 
timber is everything, or rather timber, 
minerals and game protoplasm; and the 
timber must be “harvested” even if it 
costs ten times as much to get out as it 
brings on the market (Wilderness Soci- 
ety Issue Brief, July, 1984). Also, as the 
latest FS management plans tell us, 
these cheap markets must themselves 
be stimulated by federal policy. 

According to an illusory time sense 
the trees on a given mountain slope 
must be logged every 60 to 90 years 
before they become “overmature.” But 
in actuality they are not allowed to reach 
profitable sawlog size and many are 
cut under even shorter rotations for 
nearly valueless pulpwood. Meanwhile, 
wildlife is managed, with almost total 
emphasis on game species, as a mere 
adjunct to timber production, and this 
management is itself used to justify the 
deficit logging. In this scheme expen- 
sive roads to remote stands of inferior 
timber can be excused because they 
create hunter access and clearcuts 
serve the convenient purpose of provid- 
ing “wildlife openings.” Papered over 
by this obfuscating jargon is the fact 
that wilderness species are increasingly 
harassed and extinguished. In particu- 
lar, no provision is made for habitat for 
the Eastern Cougar, which may still be 
present. 

In the interior of the Valley and Ridge 
province the major stream valleys are 
deep and narrow for the most part, the 
homes of rivers that parallel the ridges 
and send perpendicular branches into 
the mountains in the classic trellis drain- 
age pattern. These mainstem valleys 
should serve as prime nutrient reser- 
voirs for any mountain ecological pre- 
serve (as stressed in my Mabon ’85 
article.) To the east the edge of the 
province is formed by the Great Valley 
of Virginia, the home of sprawling semi- 
dendritic branches of the Shenandoah 
and James Rivers and where the bed- 
rock is largely limestone and dolomite. 
These “carbonates,” with their more 
readily available nutrients and gener- 
ally higher water tables, provide a bet- 
ter milieu for plant growth than do the 
mountain soils, so the Great Valley is 
largely agricultural. According to 
reports of early European explorers, 
large parts of it were kept in a grassy 
or brushy state by native-set fires be- 
fore the period of settlement by whites. 

Although the Great Valley is low rela- 
tive to the mountains it is a region of 


considerable relief as a result of stream 
dissection. As a consequence there are 
numerous winding ridge complexes, 
conical hills and incised streams with 
narrow flood plains that result in local 
relief of 300 feet or more. It is here that 
the second illusion occurs. 

To the casual observer the Great Val- 
ley is the picture of prosperity. Cattle 
and sheep graze on rolling hills dotted 
with neat farmsteads that sport the 
latest in machinery. Local newspapers 
record the pride of farmers in tillage 
practices approved by the Department 
of Agriculture. Yet inquiry tells us that 
much, if not most, agriculture here, as 
in the intermountain valleys to the 
west, is unprofitable in both a financial 
and resource sense. Strangely, the very 
illusion of prosperity is a clue to the 
degradation of the land. Most of the 
farmers hold jobs in nearby industries 
which pay enough to support what has 
evolved into essentially a hobby agricul- 
ture. And like any expensive hobby, it 
is well stocked with the elaborate 
mechanical toys that have come to be 
considered necessary props. With 
them, these part-timers indulge in land 
clearing and fencing and drainage proj- 
ects which, as investments in their own 
right, never yield sufficient gains to 
justify them. 

The beef cattle that graze behind the 
expensive wire fences on well fertilized 
pastures may be sleek and healthy, but 
the 50 to 60 dollars per hundred weight 
they bring will not nearly cover the total 
cost of production. Though many Valley 
soils are fertile, an agriculture based on 
fossil fuels, technology and expensive 
labor on rough terrain can’t compete 
with areas such as the Midwest’s com 
belt but can only add to surplus crops. 

In the days before the industrializa- 
tion of agricultural towns, steep margi- 
nal land was degraded by grain cropping 
and grazing to support a meager subsis- 
tence life style. Now much of this land 
is suffering through a second cycle 
which, though seldom leading to the 
barn-sized gullies of the first, neverthe- 
less involves a steady decline in land 
quality through excessively intensive 
cultural practices. Thus slopes that are 
better suited to grazing are row cropped 
and hills that should be forested are 
grazed. Even the best Valley soils are 
used to produce the feed grains and 
dairy products which are in oversupply 
while essential vegetables are imported 
from the outside. 

In summary, the Valley and Ridge 
geographic province, that grand former 
wilderness that first challenged Euro- 
peans to become Americans, is caught 
in an atavistic time warp in which land 
uses are governed by outmoded esthe- 
tics and work ethics rather than sound 
economics and ecology. While Forest 
Service technocrats try to recast its 
forests as short rotation tree farms in 
defiance of bedrock geology, much of its 
agriculture hangs on simply because 
tradition prizes a bucolic landscape over 
a more cost effective and harmonious 
state of nature. Also, as any county 
agent will tell you, few farmers (like the 
Forest Service!) are willing to wait the 
years it takes to produce a timber crop. 
In the words of Aldo Leopold ( Sand 
County Almanac), “An innumerable 
host of actions and attitudes, compris- 
ing perhaps the bulk of all land rela- 
tions, is determined by the land-user’s 
tastes and predilections rather than by 
his purse.” 

In the case of the mountain forests, 
this situation can be remedied in only 
one way (see Mabon ’85). The public 
lands, and particularly the National 
Forests, should be reconstituted in a 
system of ecological preserves large 
enough to encompass most Valley and 
Ridge ecosystems. These preserves 
should include the small isolated Wilder- 
ness Areas recently designated and all 
the unproductive timber lands of the 
mountain cores, and should connect 
with and extend along the intermoun- 
tain mainstem rivers to provide the 
necessary habitat diversity and nutri- 
ent sources for a true wilderness fauna. 
Logging should be confined to lands not 
critical to wildlife and which, as deter- 



Reforestation, Shenandoah Valley. Photo by R. F. Mueller. 
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mined by surveys, are suited to timber 
production. This means that considera- 
tion of bedrock geology should be given 
far more weight than at present to avoid 
rapid exhaustion of apparently fertile 
soils which occur over rocks of low nutri- 
ent availability. 

Excluding the mountain forests, mar- 
ginal agricultural lands — whether they 
occur in the foothills, intermountain val- 
leys or in the dissected terrain of the 
Great Valley — should be restored to 
natural areas and commercial forests. 
Although these lands cannot be profita- 
bly cropped or grazed under current 
socio-economic conditions, they are po- 
tential sites for forests more productive 
than virtually any mountain lands. For 
example, the northerly slopes of hills 
developed on the dolomitic limestone of 
the Cambrian Elbrook Formation may 
contain as many coexisting species of 
trees and shrubs as the richest moun- 
tain coves and flood plains but in addi- 
tion are prime sites for the valuable 
Black Walnut, Black Cherry and Yellow 
Locust which seldom do well in the 
mountains. Similar rich sites also occur 
on other valley formations. 

Such sites, hospitable to tree growth 
as they are, also have their own com- 
munities and habitats for other plants 
which differ from those of the moun- 
tains. In their fertile soils, understory 
and ground cover is rich and varied so 
that walking may be impeded by breast- 
high Jewelweed, towering Black Coh- 
osh and other herbaceous plants. Un- 
usual communities also exist at the local 
level, as at the bases of some hills where 
seeps give rise to open cattail marshes 
and meadows of wet prairie flora more 
characteristic of glaciated terrain. 

The large tracts of public land (Na- 
tional Forests, state parks and wildlife 
management areas) that already exist 
in the mountains of the Valley and Ridge 
Province favor the establishment of true 
ecological preserves, since they are 
large enough to act effectively as bio- 
logic reservoirs and escape refuges as 
well as water and air quality buffers for 
the entire region. However, they need 
to be integrated and connected by com- 
munication corridors and connected to 
a system of similar preserves in the 
Blue Ridge Province to the east, includ- 
ing Shenandoah National Park. This 
could be accomplished by a mesh of 
transecting Great Valley Preserves 
utilizing the hilly dissected valley ter- 
rain and riparian areas whenever possi- 
ble. Such an integrated system of pre- 
serves — as suggested by Reed Noss 
for all of Florida (Mabon ’85 issue) — 
would satisfy the natural attraction of 
wildlife for the richer and more diverse 
valley habitats as well as provide re- 
gional communication and gene flow 



that has been suppressed since the set- 
tlement period began. 

The restoration and protection of the 
eastern wilderness and the establish- 
ment of a system of corridor-linked 
preserves will require an innovative 
approach beyond anything accomplished 
to date, since large amounts of private 
land are involved. It is time we stop 
neglecting these private lands. For- 
tunately pioneering efforts by such 
private organizations as The Nature 
Conservancy point the way in which this 
may be done. And it is already being 
done; for example, in the Sierra Madre 
of Chiapas, Mexico, PRONATURA, a 
private Mexican group similar to the 
Conservancy, is establishing an archi- 
pelago of island habitats connected by 
natural area corridors ( The Nature 
Conservancy News, V36, p.13, 1986). In 
the US, a consortium of public agencies 
and private organizations have begun 
the restoration of natural areas in south 
Florida ( Save Our Everglades, Second 
Anniversary Report Card, State of 
Florida, Aug. 9, 1985), which is a start 
toward the plan of Noss. 

Experience indicates that significant 
riparian corridors and natural areas can 
be protected by easements and even vol- 
untary pledges. When outright acquisi- 
tion of land is necessary the bludgeon 
of condemnation should be replaced by 
genteel willing-seller, willing-buyer 
sales or retention of “life estates”; al- 
though zoning restraints might be re- 
quired in some cases. Tax incentives, 
such as graded rates that match use in- 
tensiveness, should be adopted. There 
should, however, be safeguards against 
such abuses as overgrazing — which is 
a consequence of Virginia’s otherwise 
excellent land use law, due to an exces- 
sively high livestock head per acre re- 
quirement. The proposed preserve sys- 
tem might be built upon something like 
the recently enacted legislation which 
encourages farmers to reclaim up to 45 
million acres nationally by conversion 
to natural vegetation. Much Valley and 
Ridge land will likely qualify for this 
program. 

Since the industrial revolution began, 
the technological juggernaut has de- 
stroyed so much wilderness and natural 
area that planetary life support systems 
are threatened — so much so that pro- 
tecting the unspoiled remainder is not 
enough. To save our planet, much de- 
graded land must be reclaimed and re- 
stored (a point of view pioneered by 
Earth First! founders). Our technology 
must be radically redesigned from a 
plan of conquest and exploitation to one 
of accommodation. We must stop think- 
ing of nature as merely worthy of pres- 
ervation as museum-like islands in a sea 
of developed land and begin to reestab- 
lish the continuous living wilderness in 
which technology is restrained and sub- 
ordinate. In south Florida something 
approaching this process, supported by 
decades of accumulating scientific evi- 
dence, is underway and is recognized as 
the only means of salvation of a culture 
that once placed all its trust in the tech- 
nology of “water management.” Florida 
is a place where a crisis was reached 
first; but crises in other areas, such as 
the Great Lakes and Great Salt Lake, 
are coming fast. Changes in land use 
practices can not only avert catas- 
trophe, but can bring a wide range of 
benefits. Such conclusions have even 
been recognized in the farm legislation 
cited earlier. 

Following Earth First! philosophy, 
we need to view the entire country’s 
developed land as a potential resource 
waiting to be reintegrated with nature 
as a plenum of interpenetrating natural 
areas and adapted and minimal tech- 
nologic artifacts. The process occurring 
in south Florida must be extended from 
suitable regional loci of a variety of 
remnant ecosystems which should even- 
tually be mutually linked to existing Wil- 
derness Areas nationwide. The Valley 
and Ridge represents one such locus 
that is particularly suitable because of 
its still-ample natural assets as well as 
its present lack of designated nature 
preserves. And what could be more ap- 
propriate, in that very region where 
western man first had the vision of 
continental conquest, than to replace 
that illusory vision with one of the 
harmonious wilderness returning! 

R.F. Mueller, an EF! contact in 
Virginia, formerly did environmental 
research at NASA’s Goddard Space 
Flight Center. 


How We Think About Animal Thinking 


1 A by Lance Olsen A 

If I were to attribute exclusively 
human characteristics to animals, I 
would be indulging myself in an- 
thropomorphism. Crudely translated, 
‘anthropomorphism’ means giving 
human form to anything that isn’t 
human. Anthropomorphism is an error 
because animals don’t fit the human 
mold; they exist in their own right and 
in their own way. But anthropomorph- 
ism is not the only mistake we make in 
our thinking about animals. Consider 
anthropocentrism. 

‘Anthropocentrism’ refers to a view 
that humans are at the center, superior, 
or in sole possession of what is right and 
valuable. While there are certainly 
things that only humans do, a person 
under the influence of anthropocen- 
trism will assume that most everything 
of any importance is the sole property 
of humans. 

Thinking and feeling are examples of 
characteristics that are judged from an- 
thropomorphic or anthropocentric per- 
spectives. To the question of whether 
animals can think or feel, biologists and 
psychologists have typically said no, and 
that it is anthropomorphic to suggest 
they can. But scientists eager to avoid 
anthropomorphic error may be making 
anthropocentric error instead. 

To say that it is anthropomorphic to 
attribute thinking and feeling to ani- 
mals is to assume that thinking and feel- 
ing are the sole property of humans, but 
this assumption may be an error in its 
own right. More than mere error, how- 
ever, it may be an expression of closet 
anthropocentrism. Beginning with an 
assumption that only humans think and 
feel, scientists fail to consider the alter- 
native hypothesis that animals too can 
think and feel. In sum, science can fail 
to observe its own strict definition of 
error: rejecting an hypothesis that is 
true is just as much an error as is accept- 
ing one that is false. 

Scientists have the obligation to take 
alternative hypotheses or explanations 
into account. Oppenheimer said the 
rules and procedures and tests of sci- 
ence are intended to let — or force — 
scientists to discover their mistakes. 
William James said that science is the 
process of reaching the best available 
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truth until the next better truth comes 
along. 

Don Griffin’s 1985 book, Animal 
Thinking, is the best available example 
of open-minded thinking about whether 
animals think and feel. In this book, 
Griffin continues to deal with questions 
he raised in his earlier book , The Ques- 
tion of Animal Awareness. Each book 
shares insights of Griffin and others on 
these questions. 

Animal Thinking is particularly valu- 
able because it concentrates primarily 
on wild animals in their natural environ- 
ments, including foxes, Polar Bears, 
and Grizzlies. A subject index allows 
you to find the pages that discuss your 
favorite species, but you will want to 
read the whole book because it is an 
overall pattern that Griffin works to de- 
scribe, and not the specific case of any 
species. 

Griffin’s work caught my interest be- 
cause of my own background in psychol- 
ogy, and the debate in psychology about 
whether it is realistic to assume that 
even humans can think or feel. My last 
professional publication in psychology, 
an article in Teaching of Psychology ,in 
1981, was on the age-old “mind-brain” 


problem, and included discussion of the 
disrepute that had beset the concept of 
“mind.” My interest in a disreputable 
concept such as “mind” left me open to 
ponder the equally disreputable con- 
cept that animals can “think.” (Also, I 
grew up around animals, knowing damn 
well that they could think; they’ve sure 
outsmarted me.) 

I’m not saying there is no such thing 
as anthropomorphism. I’m saying that 
we misdefine thought and feeling if we 
fall prey to the anthropocentric pitfall 
of defining thinking and feeling solely 
as human endeavors. It doesn’t matter 
that animals don’t think in exactly the 
same way humans do. If animals don’t 
think with a vocabulary, or if they don’t 
think of particle physics or of ways to 
wage war, it doesn’t mean they don’t 
think. Scientists who dismiss animal 
thinking as nothing but anthropomor- 
phic rubbish may be guilty of the same 
anti-intellectual, anti-scientific mindset 
that scientists find so offensive in 
others. 

Lance Olsen is the founder and execu- 
tive director of the Great Bear Founda- 
tion, and a native of Montana. 


Where’s Noah? 


by Andrew Bard Schmookler 

It’s a matter of life and death, it 
struck me as I watched the program on 
TV. A map of Europe showed a vast 
deciduous forest that once stretched 
from the Urals to the Pyrenees. Then, 
5000 years ago, the clearing of the trees 
began. The verdent area on the map 
shrank step by step. Until but the 
tiniest patch remained. Bialowieza, on 
the Polish- Russian border. A mere rem- 
nant of an ancient kingom of nature. 

Then we saw that kingdom, the frag- 
ment of it that remains. The Bison 
standing beneath the towering trees, 
blowing steam above the drifted snow; 
the hoofs of wild horses pounding 
through the clearing; acorns blossoming 
into oaks. It was a vision of Eden, a 
world ancient and primeval yet as fresh 
as the day of creation. Everlasting, 
were it not for us. Now an island in 
danger of being swallowed by the waves 
of humankind. 

The Garden of Eden wasn’t a place 
we were kicked out of. We cut it down 
around us. We weren’t sentenced to 
death, we invited death in. Having es- 
caped the regime of nature, we en- 
gineered a coup d’etat. But as Gregory 
Bateson said, no creature can win 
against its environment for long. 

If you throw a frog into hot water, it 
will know to jump out. But if you put it 
into water and only slowly raise the tem- 
perature, you can boil a frog to death. 
And it stays put, like a pouch of Green 
Giant vegetables. 

We’re boiling ourselves slowly in our 
environment. Long ago, the green man- 
tle that adorned the birthplace of civili- 
zation became a rough and rocky desert. 
But it took so long in human terms, no 
one noticed. We prosper like profligate 
heirs, spending the capital of soils and 
forests and creatures it took countless 


generations to accumulate. Almost five 
billion people now. But will our kind be 
thriving still after another 5000 years? 
The huge reservoir of life is evaporat- 
ing, but we need a time-elapsed mental- 
ity to see the bubbles rising around us. 

One image of man: the poacher cut- 
ting away the great horn of a rhinoceros, 
for sale as an aphrodisiac. The rhino is 
threatened with extinction. The aphro- 
disiac property of ground rhinoceros 
horn is an illusion. 

There’s another image for our kind: 
Noah, the steward of life’s replenish- 
ment. His ark was like a seed, encap- 
sulating the bursting energies of life. 
Rid of its toxins, the Thames again 
dances with salmon. That dot on the 
map at Bialowieza may be not an island 
about to be washed over, but a seed 
from which the whole can grow. 

Freeman Dysan envisions us sending 
out seeds of life into the vast sea of the 
lifeless universe. We, the creatures with 
the freedom to invent, may yet prove a 
boon to the struggle of life against 
death. 

But for now, we are not filling the 
ark. It is we who are the flood. Spilling 
out of our channels, sweeping tropical 
forests away, extinguishing the precious 
flame of countless species, washing off 
the topsoil of the abundant American 
prairies. And if we choose to play the 
flood, who is there to play Noah? 

Andreiv Schmookler is the author of 
Parable of the Tribes, one of the most 
impoRant books of the decade, and one 
which we will offer for sale to our read- 
ers in the near future. 


GAT TRACKS cont 

and Singer. There are many individuals, 
such as myself, who consider them- 
selves animal rights activists who are 
philosophically Deep Ecologists. There 
are those who believe in animal rights, 
but also plant rights and rock rights. 


There are nevertheless fundamental dif- 
ferences between the two movements. 

With these basic differences, I do not 
see a possibility for joining Deep Ecol- 
ogy and Animal Rights entirely. There 
are going to be serious differences on a 
number of issues and on what we choose 
as priorities. Nonetheless, there is 
great opportunity for members and 
groups within the two movements to 
work together on a variety of issues in- 
cluding opposition to the leg-hold trap, 
predator control, animal experimenta- 
tion, habitat destruction, factory farm- 
ing, and killing of whales and other 
marine mammals. 

But what of compassion? As a be- 
liever in the relative unimportance of 
individuals, as one who sees suffering 
and death (as well as exultation and ple- 
asure) inherent in life, am I uncompas- 
sionate? Of course not. I’ve nearly bro- 
ken my neck avoiding ants on a 
sidewalk, I thank pieces of wood I 
gather for my fire, I treat as sacred 
whatever I eat or use to fulfill my vital 
needs whether it be animal, plant, or 
mineral. Although Ayn Rand railed 
against altruism, she did call for a gen- 
eral feeling of friendship and goodwill 
towards other human beings by virtue 
of being related to them. While we as 
Deep Ecologists recognize the transcen- 
dence of the community over any indi- 
vidual, we should deal with all individu- 
als — animal, plant, mineral, etc. — 
with whom we come into contact with 
compassion and bonhomie. Some we 
will use to fulfill vital needs, some will 
use us to fulfill their own vital needs, 
some (like the burro in the Grand Can- 
yon) we may need to kill to protect the 
integrity of the community, but all 
should be treated with respect and love. 

Chim Blea takes her name from that 
given to the mountain lion by the na- 
tives of Baja California who were 
scavengers on lion kills. “Cat Tracks” 
is her irregular column in these pages. 
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REVIEWS 


PROMISED LAND: ADVENTURES 
AND ENCOUNTERS IN WILD 
AMERICA; Michael Frome; William 
Morrow & Co. Inc. (105 Madison Ave, 
NY, NY 10010); 1985; 301pp.; $18.95 
hardcover. 

Michael Frome is one of the most 
prominent environmental writers in the 
US and his latest book, Promised Land, 
will further enhance his reputation. 
This book is a fascinating account of 
Frome’s experiences with wilderness 
and with human personalities of the wil- 
derness. Among the wild areas and ac- 
companying characters he describes 
are: Colorado River — Martin Litton; 
Smoky Mountains — Harvey Broome; 
Cascades — Kay and Isabelle and their 
friend William 0. Douglas; Stanislaus 
River — Sharon and Mark Dubois; 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area — Sigurd 
Olson; and Selway-Bitterroot Wilder- 
ness — Penny & Emil Keck. In each 
case, Frome eloquently describes the 
wilderness and the aesthetic, utilita- 
rian, and/or inherent value which the 
wilderness enthusiast sees in the place. 

In a journey through Promised Land, 
the reader learns something of conser- 
vation history, and gains ecological in- 
sights from one of the more deeply 
ecological writers of the 20th century. 
For instance, one learns of John Muir’s 
unsuccessful fight to save Hetch 
Hetchy, Sig Olson’s successful struggle 
to save parts of Minnesota’s North 
Woods, Harvey Broome’s successful 
campaign against a highway through 
the Smokies, and Mark Dubois’ brilliant 
but unsuccessful effort to stop New 
Melones Dam from destroying the last 
nine unspoiled miles of the Stanislaus 
River. While setting the wild lands and 
their advocates in an historical context, 
Frome explicitly or implicitly raises 
questions of ecological importance, such 
as: Might it be inappropriate to bathe 
in pristine pools where fish depend upon 
pure water? Is backeountry travel by 
horse ecologically acceptable? How 
might boundaries of Wilderness Areas 
be designated and defined so as best to 
preserve ecosystems? 

While the historical and environmen- 
tal content of Frome’s book is consider- 
able, it remains largely an account of 
people — the author and others — who 
explore wilderness. As such, readers 
may wish Frome could have included 
additional wilderness personalities such 
as Margaret Murie, Celia Hunter, Katie 
Lee, and Charlie Watson. Perhaps in a 
future book Frome will add to the list 
of wilderness heroes he describes. 
Readers may also wish Frome had de- 
scribed not just past threats to wild 
areas but current threats also. Yet 
Frome’s brief treatment of current 
threats to wild areas is understandable, 
for this will be the subject of his next 
book. 

Perhaps Frome’s finest chapter is 
“Wild Desert” in which he skillfully de- 
scribes vegetation of the Sonoran, 
Mojave, Chihuahuan, and Great Basin 
deserts and cites literary heroes of the 
desert: Ed Abbey, Zane Grey, Mary Au- 
stin and Joseph Wood Krutch. Frome 
quotes at length Austin and Krutch — 
two of the more ecological yet less re- 
membered writers of this century. 

In conclusion, Michael Frome, in his 
latest book Promised Land, continues 
his outstanding series of environmental 
writings. While his earlier book, Battle 
for Wilderness , benefits readers with its 
remarkable account of US conservation 
history, Promised Land will impress 
readers with its uplifting account of 
many of the finest wild areas and heroes 
of the wild, inspiring in us the en- 
thusiasm to continue and intensify the 
battle for wilderness. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 
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VEGETATION CHANGES ON WEST- 
ERN RANGELANDS; F.A. Branson; 
1985; 76 pp.; $4, paper, from Society 
For Range Management, 2760 W. 
Fifth Ave., Denver, CO 80204 

The cover picture is a typical South- 
west desert scene, but the caption to 
the picture should stagger anyone: “In 
31 townships in southern New Mexico, 
grassland occupied 75% of the land in 
1858 but only 5% in 1969.” Author F.A. 
Page Earth First! June 21, 1986 


Branson is a botanist with the Water 
Resources Division of the US Geologi- 
cal Survey. His monograph-booklet is 
short, well written, and cites extensive 
literature references. Most signific- 
antly, he discusses the impacts of graz- 
ing and other factors (drought, fire sup- 
pression) on each individual region of 
the West, i.e., the prairies, sagebrush 
ranges, Sonoran desert, pinyon-juniper 
woodland, etc. 

Chapter headings include: Vegetation 
Changes Before the Arrival of Euro- 
pean Man, Influence of European Man 
in Western North America, and Range 
Condition on Public and Private Lands. 
The author’s stated purpose is to 
explore the available literature for an- 
swers to controversial questions about 
the quality of our rangelands, the im- 
pact of grazing and other factors, and 
differences between public and private 
rangeland. 

Branson starts by telling us that 
rangelands are complex ecosystems 
that involve a large number of uncon- 
trolled variables which have often re- 
sulted in inconclusive experimental 
studies. He discusses the difficulty in 
determining the “original” or “climax” 
vegetation of western North America. 
The most recent Ice Age glacier re- 
treated only 10,000 years ago; huge 
herds of Bison and Pronghorn Antelope 
roamed the “original” prairies and other 
parts of the West “naturally"; the In- 
dians regularly set range fires to modify 
local vegetation in many areas, etc. 

The author discusses the relationship 
of past Buffalo grazing to present live- 
stock use. He notes that cattle have 
been in New Mexico since 1598, in Texas 
since 1690, and Arizona since 1700. Dur- 
ing 1880-1910, when both cattle and 
sheep numbers peaked, severe deple- 
tion of western ranges occurred. 

A discussion of the history and charac- 
teristics of the different types of ranges 
reveals valuable information. For exam- 
ple, in the Grasslands east of the Rocky 
Mountains, drought (as in the 1930s) 
may have had more impact than grazing 
(Bison have grazed heavily since prehis- 
toric times). [Ed. note: One must won- 
der, however, to what extent overgrazing 
by livestock and other human distur- 
bances have disrupted climates.] Gras- 
shoppers, jackrabbits and prickly pear 
cacti as indicators of sick range are dis- 
cussed. 

The Sagebrush Ranges are highly 
controversial, the author admits. Cheat- 
grass, where abundant, however, is 
acknowledged as an indicator of dis- 
turbed soils. The author concludes that 
sagebrush ranges are unusually suscep- 
tible to grazing impacts because they 
probably evolved without heavy grazing 
from herds of large ungulates. This cer- 
tainly applies to the Palouse Grasslands 
of eastern Washington, eastern Oregon 
and much of Montana. 

In the Sonoran Desert, the dramatic 


documented. Yet, in certain areas inac- 
cessible to livestock, drought has also 
produced dramatic negative impacts. 

In the Southwest Semidesert Grass- 
lands of Arizona, New Mexico and west 
Texas, widespread changes are also well 
documented. Major losses of topsoil are 
perhaps “permanent.” Reasons include 
excessive livestock, suppression of 
range fires, and drought. 

Regarding Riparian Areas, the au- 
thor states that the only fact not contro- 
versial is that 90% of US riparian 
habitat has already been lost, and of the 
remaining 10% about 6% of that is lost 
every year. 

Of the Pinyon-Juniper Woodlands, re- 
markable increases both in area oc- 
cupied and in density of tree stands have 
occurred even since the time of the 
pioneers (e.g., the Mountain Meadows 
area of southwest Utah). Reasons in- 
clude the suppression of wildfires which 
kill p-j, overgrazing which weakens 
grass cover and thereby encourages p-j 
seedlings, and possibly a recent shift in 
climate that favors woody plants. 

Of the Ponderosa Pine-Bunchgrass 
Rangelands, conspicuous historical 
changes are attributed to either fire 
suppression or heavy grazing or both. 
Of the Chaparrals of California and 


THE PATHLESS WAY, JOHN MUIR 
AND THE AMERICAN WILDER- 
NESS; Michael P. Cohen; U. of WI 
Press; Madison; 1984. 

JOHN MUIR’S SUMMERING IN 
THE SIERRA; Robert Engberg; U. of 
WI Press; 1984. 

JOHN MUIR: TO YOSEMITE AND 
BEYOND, WRITINGS FOR YEARS 
1863 TO 1875; Robert Engberg and 
Don Wesling; U. of WI Press; 1980. 
REDISCOVERING AMERICA: 
JOHN MUIR IN HIS TIMES AND 
OURS; Frederick Turner; Viking; New 
York; 1985. 

John Muir is considered by many 
scholars to be the godfather of the 
American environmental/Deep Ecology 
movement. Stephen Fox in his master- 
ful history of American environmen- 
talism (John Muir and His Legacy: The 
American Conservation Movement, 
Little, Brown; Boston; 1981) calls Muir 
the “Yosemite prophet” and concludes 
that Muir’s career was a prototype for 
all careers of “radical amateurs” in 
American environmental politics. 

Muir was bom in 1838 in Scotland and 
died during the early months of World 
War I. He was influenced by the major 
political and social events of the last half 
of the 19th century but moved beyond 
those merely human events to redis- 
cover something more important, more 
substantial about his relationship with 
non-human beings — with nature. Muir 
made mistakes, perhaps unavoidable 
mistakes, in his political actions, yet he 
had a pure heart and finely developed 
environmental consciousness. Activists 
can learn from Muir’s life and from the 
way he addressed the demands, 
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Arizona, severe alteration has resulted 
from exploitative logging from the ear- 
liest mining days, livestock overgrazing 
and repeated “hot” fires. 

Under Range Conditions, the author 
states that “there is no doubt that un- 
controlled grazing . . . caused much 
damage, and in some areas irreparable 
damage.” Yet, the author notes, range 
conditions have certainly improved from 
the sad state-of-affairs in the 1930s. The 
major reason for this, however, is not 
so much the “scientific” range manage- 
ment of today, but the tremendous re- 
duction in livestock grazing that has 
taken place (from 34 million AUMs in 
1935 to 11 million in 1972!). 

Finally, despite the large percentage 
of our rangelands in “unsatisfactory” 
condition (54%), the author reports that 
our ranges are “. . . the envy of people 
in Australia, Africa, Asia and Latin 
America” (how bad must their lands 
be?!). 

All statements of facts, opinions and 
study results in this book are referenced 
to an extensive list of existing litera- 
ture., It is highly recommended as a 
good source to begin with for anyone 
trying to make sense of what is “going- 
on out on the range.” 

Reviewed by Elliott Benishaw 


paradoxes, and dilemmas of environ- 
mental activism. Readers of these 
books can incorporate Muir’s insights 
into their own maturing environmental 
consciousness and the maturing Deep 
Ecology movement can bear witness to 
Muir’s insights by returning to his sub- 
versive ecology. Scholars and other 
academic commentators can better un- 
derstand the unfolding philosophy of 
the Deep Ecology movement in this na- 
tion and other nations by understanding 
Muir’s philosophy and practice. 

Muir was a prolific correspondent and 
journalist. Early Muir scholars includ- 
ing William Frederic Bade, Linnie 
Marsh Wolfe and Edwin Way Teale pro- 
vided excellent edited editions of his 
journals and produced full biographies 
of his life. However, only in the late 
1970s did Muir’s heirs allow unre- 
stricted access to his papers, housed at 
the University of the Pacific at 
Stockton, California. In April, 1980, at 
a Muir conference scholars opened new 
territory for interpreting his life and 
philosophy. This new generation of scho- 
lars, sensitive to cultural and religious 
implications of ecophilosophy and Deep 
Ecology, is providing interpretations of 
Muir’s teachings which help us under- 
stand the continuities, and perhaps the 
tragic vision, of the American environ- 
mental/Deep Ecology movement. New 
scholars have uncovered very few new 
facts about Muir’s life. Although Muir 
left a large number of letters, for exam- 
ple, some of the them were destroyed 
by persons unknown and there is only 
conjecture about some of his relation- 
ships with women significant in his life. 
These scholars, however, have tested 



NEW BOOKS ON JOHN MUIR 


Muir’s philosophy and political activism 
against the harsh realities of reform 
politics (and its failure), Reaganomics, 
nuclear reactors, deforestation and 
other environmental horrors of the 20th 
century. 

The four books reviewed here show 
the reader different aspects of Muir’s 
life and philosophy. The two anthologies 
of writings are well edited. The editors 
provide introductory essays discussing 
the context within which Muir was writ- 
ing and introductory remarks for writ- 
ings in the anthologies. Turner’s bio- 
graphy takes an approach to Muir differ- 
ent from that of earlier biographers. 
Turner attempts to place Muir in the 
social and political context of his times 
and his narrative discusses migration 
by the Scots to North America and the 
political controversies in California dur- 
ing the 1880s. However, Turner is less 
thorough in discussing the social and 
political context surrounding the con- 
troversies over building a dam at Hetch 
Hetchy and the establishment of na- 
tional parks than are other writers. 
Cohen’s book is not a narrative bio- 
graphy but an essay on Muir’s 
philosophy and political activism and 
the voices he chose in expressing his 
insights in writing. 

Cohen and Turner focus on Muir as a 
person discovering a way of being in the 
world rather than on Muir the father of 
a social movement. But Cohen takes a 
more reflective, interactionist stance, 
playing his own developing ecological 
consciousness against his perceptions of 
the dilemmas Muir faced as Muir fol- 
lowed the pathless way into self discov- 
ery in the wilderness. Turner’s narra- 
tive is written in a more detached style. 
Both authors are accomplished writers, 
although Cohen is perhaps more redun- 
dant and wordy. 

Several aspects of Muir’s life and 
philosophy are particularly relevant to 
understanding the environmental/Deep 
Ecology movement in the late 20th cen- 
tury. These include Muir’s enlighten- 
ment, his biocentric philosophy, his 
work in politics, his vision of the Sierra 
Club as an instrument of personal and 
social change, and his (incomplete) vis- 
ion of ecotopia. 

Late in his long life Muir wrote, “I 
only went out for a walk, and concluded 
to stay until sundown, for going out, I 
discovered, I was going in.” What did 
Muir go into? He went into the moun- 
tains but did the mountains go into 
John? Was he discovering that his ego 
was not bounded by skin and bones, not 
bounded by career and achievement in 
business and technological innovation? 
His self was a vulnerable, permeable, 
expanding being, perhaps as wide as 
his bioregion, as wide as Earth. 

Both Cohen and Turner accept the 
view that Muir experienced a kind of 
enlightenment — parallel, perhaps, to 
a zen enlightenment — in the Sierra 
Nevada between 1868 and 1872. Muir 
began to think like a forest, to see 
through a glacial eye, to climb a moun- 
tain not to achieve the summit but to 
breathe the mountain into his being. 
Muir experienced some powerful 
source, says Cohen, and “for those who 
accept it, it represents a commerce be- 
tween the human mind and the Mind of 
the Universe.” (71) 

Muir’s father was fundamentalist 
Christian and he literally beat Christ- 
ianity into Muir until Muir left home. 
Scholars have disputed whether Muir 
retained his Christian beliefs or became 
a pantheist. Turner maintains that Muir 
did retain his Christian religion but that 
his intuition that humans are not 
superior to but equal with other crea- 
tures of God’s creation led him to a rad- 
ically transformed version of Christian- 
ity which would not be recognized by 
Falwell, Watt, Reagan or many Chris- 
tian theologians in the US in the 20th 
century. Muir’s religious feelings are 
subversive to the comfortable an- 
thropocentric assumptions of orthodox 
Christianity. 

A way is usually seen as a path with 
signposts and guides at strategic inter- 
sections. There are markers along the 
way and spiritual guides to help the 
seeker with paradox and peril. But 
Cohen argues that Muir left his family, 
his Wisconsin home, his promising 
career as an inventor and perhaps col- 
lege instructor, and his intellectual 
framework provided by 19th century sci- 
ence. His outward movement which led 
him eventually, in 1868, to the Sierra 
Nevada was also an inward movement, 


into the flow of beings, the “way things 
are.” Muir’s physical encounter with the 
pathless Sierra challenged him to en- 
counter the unexplored, mysterious na- 
ture and the silent places of his heart. 

Muir’s guides were not human priests 
but wildflowers, and Cohen sees Muir’s 
encounter with Cassiope, the “white 
heather,” on his ascent of Cathedral 
Peak in Yosemite as central to Muir’s 
emerging ecological consciousness. 

What did Muir learn from his wilder- 
ness wanderings? Cohen says “he 
learned that he could immerse himself 
over and over again in the realm of Na- 
ture and not want for more. Though he 
would never learn all the answers to his 
life’s problems, he had learned that he 
did not have to reason his way through 
the world.” As Muir himself wrote, 

“The charms of these mountains are 
beyond all common reason, unexplaina- 
ble and mysterious as life itself.” 

During his first summer in the Sierra, 

Muir worked as a shepherd and ob- 
served both the behavior of sheep and 
other shepherds. One of his co-workers, 

Billy, would not look at Yosemite Valley 
and had no desire to climb the moun- culture at the turn of the century. ”(322) [Ed. note: Bill Devall noted to us in 

tains to get their “good tidings.” For Muir’s vision is the vision of the Earth a conversation that the latter portion of 

Muir everyday was extraordinary, First! movement and unless the Amer- Cohen’s excellent book, dealing with the 

“another glorious Sierra day. ’’But Billy ican environmental/Deep Ecology final part of Muir’s life, is a tragic ac- 

seemed content to do his job and ignore movement develops into something like count of a great person weakened by 

the rest. Billy’s attitude is prototypical this approach it will be condemned to trying to work within the system. As 

of attitudes which perplex environmen- the status of a permanent interest Bill suggested, the lessons for modern 

talists. Muir spent the rest of his life group in conventional politics. Indeed ecologists in Cohen’s account are obvi- 

extolling the mountains and encourag- Cohen concludes that even as the Sierra ous. Indeed, Cohen’s book implicitly 

ing humans to think like a forest. Club’s communal dream was bom it en- shows that a no-compromise, Earth 

Muir said that writing was a tedious tered into what Muir once called the First! approach to ecology is essential, 

and difficult task and he struggled to “political quagg” [sic] and it lost its long- and that compromise can corrupt even 

find the words, the tone to express his range, more powerful vision. one as great as Muir.] 

sense of wonder at the “way things are.” The very language used by leaders of On his deathbed in 1914, Muir was 

Conventional metaphors and imagery the Club was a denial of its long-range hearing the terrible stories of atrocities 

and especially the Christian imagery he vision. “Conservation,” “natural re- committed by the invading German ar- 

attempted to use — such as baptism in source,” “growth,” “use value,” “effi- mies against the civilian population of 

mountain streams, glorious melodies, ciency,” “specialization,” “cost-benefit Belgium. He was moved to send money 

and temples in the mountains — was analysis,” “national security” — these to help the war victims. He understood 

not adequate to convey the meaning he words “implied a technological future the suffering of humans under the terri- 

found in nature. Cohen discusses the and acceptance of an urban, centralized ble tyranny of 20th century industrial 

various attempts Muir made to find an society.” empires. He was working on his manu- 

appropriate language. Muir was not a bureaucrat, never a script of his travels in Alaska, as if 

Some of Muir’s most expressive writ- specialist in negotiations. He was not drawn once again to the high mountain 

ing is found in his unpublished journals. tempted to be a compromising politi- passes. 

Muir used some of these journals in cian. “Muir’s strength,” says Cohen, Muir’s life is not a model for everyone 

writing his autobiography of his child- “grew from his uncompromising integ- interested in pursuing a career in en- 

hood and youth, but he never completed rity; he did not like to work out com- vironmental politics. Muir never wrote 

his autobiography. Engberg and Wesl- promises .... Like a sage, Muir ap- an intellectual critique of technocratic 

ing in their anthology say their intent pealed to his allies in the last two dec- society, such as those produced by Her- 

was to write “a continuation of Muir’s ades of his life not as a leader, but as a bert Marcuse, Lewis Mumford and Mar- 

autobiography” for the years 1863 to fellow traveler of the Way.” (318) tin Heidegger. But he lived his profound 

1875, the great years of his thousand During the last 20 years of his life insight into the “way things are.” 

mile walk to the Gulf of Mexico and his Muir was involved in many political bat- Cohen concludes that Muir’s life and 

ramblings in the Sierra. Their anthol- ties. Indeed Cohen concludes that Muir career “. . . offer an affirmation of what 

ogy is the first book since 1938 to take . . saw the conflict between Man and is good in the world, and a rejection of 

material from Muir’s unpublished man- Nature as a war.” Muir wanted the US what is only dross. One looks for that 

uscripts. The editors provide an infor- Army to protect the new National Parks last great lyrical passage which encap- 

mative introduction and include pass- and they did protect them until the Na- sulates his philosophy and his life, but 

ages written by some of the men and tional Park Service was established in one does not find it. Like the spirit of 

women who met and wrote about Muir. 1916. Muir saw the Sierra Club as a the wilderness, it is a part of the fabric 

John Muir’s Summering in the group of civilian combatants, in the of his life in the mountains, and cannot 

Sierra includes an introductory essay political battles, which would work be abstracted from the world he loved.” 

on Muir’s approach to writing, espe- through agencies and Congress to pro- Perhaps we can summarize Muir’s 

daily his style of “wilderness jour- tect forests and National Parks. (290) philosophy with a play on a few words 

nalism. ” “This writing is always faithful The battle over the proposal by the by poet Robinson J effers — Earth first, 

to the author’s observations, always at- city of San Francisco to build a dam at love this, not self apart from this great 

tuned to his own vision of the earth, and Hetch Hetchy in Yosemite National being, 

has one central theme playing continu- Park, which consumed much of Muir’s 

ously throughout: the image of an emergy for a decade, was called by Will- Bill Devall is a long-time wilderness 

’Earth planet-Universe’ home as a iam Everson (in his book, Archtype activist in Northern California, a 

whole whose parts interplayed continu- West), the greatest “spiritual sociology professor at Humboldt State 

ously and harmoniously.” (11) The es- watershed” in American history. College (he did his dissert, ation on the 

says in this anthology find Muir facing America turned its back on the path to organizational sociology of the Sierra 

the beginnings of domesticated a graceful civilization and chose instead Club), co-author with George Sessions 

fisheries, irrigated farming, logging the path of industrial empire. Muir tried of the book “Deep Ecology,” and the new 

and sport hunting in California. Both to compromise, to accomodate the ideol- 

anthologies contain bibliographies. ogy of industrialism. He tried to be 

In 1892 Muir agreed to become pres- reasonable. He considered the water 

ident of the newly formed Sierra Club needs of the growing urban population 

to further his mission. Cohen argues of San Francisco and suggested that any 

that “Muir wanted the Sierra Club to other river in the Sierra be dammed, 

represent (something) very different but not the Tuolumne at Hetch Hetchy. 

from what the ’conservationists’ stood Muir made his peace with the railroads 

for, and at stake was more than an inter- and in 1912 made his peace with the 

necine struggle between warring fac- automobile. 

tions of American progressives. . . . Turner gives only fifty pages to the 

Muir’s Club with its new communality last two decades of Muir’s life, and these 

and its worship of the wilderness, pages are the weakest part of his book, 

suggested a decentralized homeostasis But Cohen, who worked with Sierra 

between humans and their planet. Even Club outings in Yosemite in the 1960s, 

if most Sierra Clubbers didn’t realize it is critical of Muir’s compromises in a 

— and still don’t realize it — the conflict chapter entitled “Recreation: Access 

between values bom of the wilderness and Development.” Muir’s 1912 plan for 

and those of the conservationist was de- Yosemite included trails and roads into 

stined to grow.” (316) the wilderness, proposals which were 

Cohen says that Muir wanted a decen- never fully realized. But the vision of 

tralized and universal movement “which recreation which Muir seemed to hold 

would bring together communal groups in 1912 is that of a genteel vacation for 

all over America, united by their evolv- the middle classes — not his earlier 

ing consciousness and their commit- practice of voluntary simplicity and sol- 

ment to the preservation of Nature. As itude in the mountain heartland. 

Muir conceived it, this would be a grass- Cohen concludes that Muir’s political 

roots movement, nonbureaucratic, activism was a tragic story of a good 

nonspecialist, and certainly antithetical man, a reasonable man beaten by com- 

to the burgeoning growth of American promise and conventional politics. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 


DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


costs. Press coverage of monkey wrench- 
ing can drive this point home and alert 
the public in a manner that hurts the 


AIOXKEY WRENCHING 

by T.O. Hellenbach and onto single-family plots of private freedom, and small bands of monkey- 


In an era of international tensions 
over bombings, shootings and acts of 
mass destruction, the word ‘terrorism’ 
is a guaranteed headline-grabber and a 
simplistic brand for anyone’s political 
opposition. Recently, Democratic Rep- 
resentative Pat Williams of Montana 
used this number one media buzzword to 
condemn Earth First!, announcing his 
refusal to consider any EF! wilderness 
proposals while tree spiking continues. 

His sense of moral outrage was 
shared by another public official, 
Thomas Hutchinson, governor of Mas- 
sachusetts colony. The indignant gover- 
nor refused to negotiate with radical 
colonists whom he associated with 
numerous attacks on public and private 
property. Rebels had attacked his home 
and trashed the offices of the vice- 
admiralty courts and the Comptroller 
of Customs, smashing windows and 
burning records. For turning a deaf ear, 
Hutchinson received a harbor full of 
tea in what came to be known as the- 
“Boston Tea Party.” No isolated inci- 
dent, the destruction of what, in today’s 
economy, would be over a hundred 
thousand dollars worth of private prop- 
erty was followed three months later by 
another successful nighttime raid on a 
tea ship at dock. Elsewhere in the area, 
citizens put the monkeywrench to the 
construction of British fortifications by 
sinking barges loaded with bricks, tip- 
ping over supply wagons and burning 
hay intended for use as soldier’s bedding. 

The Tories of yesteryear lacked only 
the word ‘terrorism’ with which to 
brand the women and men who created 
the United States of America. One of 
those founding radicals, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, warned that “strict observance of 
the written law is doubtless one of the 
highest duties of a good citizen, but it 
is not the highest.” He further wrote, 
“To lose our country by a scrupulous 
adherence to written law would be lose 
the law itself.” 

Last century, the institution of slav- 
ery was only brought down by pro- 
longed and determined protest that, at 
its core, was lawless and destructive of 
property. Slaves used work slowdowns 
and feigned illness to hurt cotton pro- 
duction. Costly supervision was neces- 
sary to prevent deliberate trampling of 
crops and breaking of tools. At night, 
cotton fields, bams and gins were 
burned. Runaway slaves formed guer- 
rilla bands with poor whites and dispos- 
sessed Indians, staging swift raids 
against plantations. 

Even the work of white abolitionists, 
encouraging runaways and tunneling 
them to safety through the “under- 
ground railroad,” was destructive of the 
private economic concerns of those who 
saw the slave as just another exploitable 
resource. As with the former British 
colonial government, the sluggish 
minds of men in government failed to 
acknowledge the changing times, and 
another war was needed to resolve the 
issues. 

To the west, the invasion of sacred 
lands was rarely welcomed by the native 
tribes of America. Survey markers and 
telegraph poles were favorite, and vul- 
nerable, targets of sabotage. The rail- 
road was attacked by Indians who un- 
bolted the rails, or constructed barriers 
of stacked ties secured to the rails with 
freshly cut telegraph wire. 

Even the peaceful Hopi were not 
spared the meddling of industrial soci- 
ety. In 1891 came a plan to move them 
out of their clustered mesa-top villages 


land. After survey markers were de- 
stroyed, government troops were dis- 
patched to arrest the leaders responsi- 
ble. Faced with a roadblock of warriors 
armed with bows and arrows, the 
cavalry officer in charge lured out a 
Hopi delegation to talk terms. The In- 
dians were siezed and marched forward 
as a human shield. Soldiers occupied the 
village, and native religious leaders 
made the first of many trips into impris- 
onment. 

Elsewhere in the West, the introduc- 
tion of barbed wire in the 1880s saw 
cattlemen attempt to dominate the for- 
merly public grasslands. Fence cutting 
wars resulted, with small ranchers and 
farmers forming secret societies with 
names like the “Owls,” the “Javelinas,” 
and the “Blue Devils.” Their spies 
passed information about new fencing 
at nighttime meetings protected by the 
use of secret passwords. Sometimes a 
damaged fence was posted with signs 
warning- against rebuilding. Estimates 
of fence cutting damage in Texas alone 
ranged from 20 to 30 million dollars. 
Typical of government response, it be- 
came a more serious crime to cut an 
illegal fence, than to build one. 

Similarly, in New Mexico, small 
groups of raiders from Hispanic com- 
munities calling themselves “Gorras 
Blancas” (“whitecaps”) used fence cut- 
ting to resist the takeover of their com- 
munal land grants by large Anglo cattle 
corporations. 

Even wild animals resisted the de- 
struction of their homelands under the 
hooves of invading livestock. Many of 
the so-called “renegade” Wolves, who 
undertook seemingly wanton attacks on 
cattle and sheep, were the last surviv- 
ing members of their packs and had 
watched their fellow pack members 
trapped and killed. Arizona’s “Aguila 
Wolf’ (‘aguilla’ is Spanish for ‘eagle’) 
killed up to 65 sheep in one night. Near 
Meeker, Colorado, “Rags the Digger” 
would ruin traplines by digging up traps 
without tripping them. Many of these 
avenging Wolves were trap victims 
themselves, bearing names like “Crip,” 
“Two Toes,” “Three Toes,” “Peg Leg” 
and “Old Lefty.” 

Whole communities would marshal 
their resources to kill the last of the 
Wolves. “Three Toes of Harding 
County” eluded over 150 men in 13 years 
of attacking livestock in South Dakota. 
As recently as 1920, a trapper worked 
for eight months to kill the famous “Cus- 
ter Wolf.” East of Trinidad, Colorado, 
ran a renegade Wolf called “Old Three 
Toes,” the last of 32 Wolves killed in 
Butler Pasture. I'his lonely Wolf be- 
friended a rancher’s collie, who was pen- 
ned into a chicken run to keep him away 
from the Wolf. One night they found 
freedom together by digging from oppo- 
site sides of the fence. The collie never 
returned home, and was killed weeks 
later by a poison bait. Old Three Toes 
and her litter of Wolf-collie whelps were 
discovered shortly thereafter and all 
were killed. 

Throughout most of the land , the Wolf 
has vanished, barbed wire rules, the na- 
tives have lost their sacred soil, and we 
are largely slaves to the industrial cul- 
ture bom in the coal-fired furnaces of 
Europe. Resistance, both lawful and 
lawless, has come and gone, won and 
lost, and remains more “American” than 
apple pie. And somewhere, beyond the 
edge of the ever-spreading pavement, 
are tales of solitary Wolves and 
Grizzlies, “traditionals” who shun the 
missionaries, wild lands that know only 


wrenchers, wild-eyed and unbending. Is 
there a future for any of them? Or more 
to the point, can acts of sabotage really 
influence events? History has proven 
that resistance can be effective, so let’s 
briefly examine how this is possible. 

Most businesses, both large and 
small, operate to produce a relatively 
small margin of profit, frequently a 
single digit percentage of overall gross 
sales. This small net profit is vulnerable 
to outside tampering, such as a success- 
ful consumer boycott which reduces 
sales. A determined campaign of mon- 
key wrenching affects the other end, by 
increasing operating costs to the point 
that they cut into profits. The random 
act of sabotage accomplishes little, but 
when cautiously repeated, striking 
weak points again and again, an 
exploitative corporation is forced to ex- 
pand their security efforts and related 
expenses. Repairs of damages, such as 
abrasives in lubricating oil, result in sev- 
eral costs, including down-time. Since 
many businesses run on tight budgets 
or borrowed money, loss of production, 
even on a temporary basis, becomes 
costly. Interest payments on borrowed 
funds increase, payrolls for idled work- 
ers must be met, and buyers of finished 
products become impatient with missed 
deadlines. Since reputation, as much as 
other factors, influences credit, imagine 
the chilling effect on banks, finance com- 
panies, equipment manufacturers (who 
often extend credit to buyers), and in- 
surance companies (who finance any- 
thing these days) when they realize that 
a few operators, working in critical wild 
lands, are more susceptible to delays in 
repayment. 

Production scheduling is so critical to 
financial planning that most businesses 
have various contingencies to minimize 
the impact of mechanical failure, incle- 
ment weather and other factors. They 
may anticipate losing an average of two 
weeks to weather when logging in a cer- 
tain season. Or there may be plans to 
rent extra equipment in the event of 
serious breakdowns. Repeated hits by 
ecoteurs exhaust the contingencies and 
cut into the eventual profit. 

Some ecotage damage is repaired by 
funds from insurance companies. If the 
damage is recurrent, the insurer will 
increase the deductible, thereby forcing 
the operator into higher out-of-pocket 
expenses. They will also often increase 
premiums, insist on higher security ex- 
penditures and may even cancel cover- 
age. Also, of course, the operator’s 
standing with his insurance company is 
of critical importance to his lenders. 

Increases in security costs include 
pay for guards, guard dog services, 
security fencing and lighting, and mun- 
dane security measures, like driving all 
heavy equipment to a single secure loca- 
tion (resulting in higher operating costs 
and lost work time). Heavy equipment 
is especially vulnerable to sabotage, 
with downtime often exceeding $50 an 
hour. Security expenditures can be in- 
creased by including urban targets like 
warehouses, mills and offices as ecotage 
targets. 

In addition, if smaller supporting 
businesses fear the impact of monkey- 
wrenching against a business to which 
they sub-contract, they may hesitate to 
do business, or increase their charges 
to compensate themselves for also be- 
coming targets. 

Ultimately, the entire industry and 
its financial backers must be made 
aware that operations in de facto wilder- 
ness areas face higher risks and higher 


corporate image. The charge that mon- 
keywrenching alienates public opinion 
stems from an incomplete understand- 
ing of propaganda and history. Scien- 
tific studies of propaganda and the 
press show that the vast majority of the 
public remembers the news only in vag- 
uest outline. Details rapidly fade from 
memory. Basic concepts like “opposition 
to logging” are all that are retained. 
History informs us that direct action 
engenders as much support as opposi- 
tion. The American Revolution saw as 
many colonists enter the Tory ranks as 
enlisted in the Continental Army. Dur- 
ing World War II, as many Frenchmen 
joined Nazi forces as participated in the 
famous French Underground. The 
majority of the public floats noncommit- 
tally between the conflicting forces. 

Finally, the actions of monkeywrench- 
ers invariably enhance the status and 
bargaining position of more “reasona- 
ble” opponents. Industry considers 
mainline environmentalists to be radical 
until they get a taste of real radical ac- 
tivism. Suddenly the soft-sell of the 
Sierra Club and other white-shirt-and- 
tie eco-bureaucrats becomes much more 
attractive and worthy of serious negoti- 
ation. These moderate environmen- 
talists must condemn moiikeywrench- 
ing so as to preserve their own image, 
but they should take full advantage of 
the credence it lends to their approach. 

As for other types of activism, picket- 
ing and sit-ins quickly lose their news- 
worthiness. Boycotts can’t touch pri- 
mary industries because they lack a con- 
sumer market. Even letter-writing 
campaigns and lobbyists are losing 
ground as the high cost of television ad- 
vertising places election financing in the 
hands of well-heeled industrial and 
labor union PACs (Political Action Com- 
mittees set up to undermine campaign 
“reform” laws). 

In these desperate times, it is dif- 
ficult to be both close to Earth and op- 
timistic about her future. The hope that 
remains is found in the minds of those 
who care, and the hearts of those few 
who dare to act. 
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SMALL IS DANGEROUS 


A thorn singing in the side 
a fly buzzing in the ear 
a hemorrhoid hanging low 
a gallstone, a pearl 

the wind whistling makes the sky sing 
and delivers the rotten egg to its source 
or the perfect egg on a nest of feathered song. 

I am this object, this voice in song 
creating what is right from wrong 

the power bull whose living carcass walks with the progress of the earth 
be a gadfly to the Power Bull of us all 
be a flea in the ear 

the buzzing in the yellow squash blossom, 
the known little one 

that’s all any ont of us can be in the Power Boom 

of the raucous dangerous overall world 

touching it the power Boom Bull 

the gadfly to cause it itching 

to itch and scratch, until we enter flesh 

and lay the egg there in the warm open flesh 

or sing the song in the ear even if it cannot hear. 

The little thing that’s not dull 
but inviting 

or demands presence until, with all of us singing At stinging 
the bull begins to fall. 


ARMED 


V JV J J 


WITH 


VISIONS 


all rights reserved to authors 




Larry Goodell 
Placita » 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


TO LIVE, the god must die 

in summer 

at his powers’ height 

shining brightly 

garlanded in light 

in dose embrace 

with earth, she whispers 

"Now" 

and he must plunge 

from the invisible skytower 

through the year 

to be impaled 

upon the shards of winter 


BAMBOO HERMITAGE 



Sitting alone in a secluded grove, 

I pluck the ch’in and whistle, it echoes 

from deep in the woods, where men are not seen. 

The bright moon appears: we shine. 


Wang Wei 

m translated by Steve Silberm&n 
San F rancieco 


roads eat away the hearts of mountains. 

Fires burn through, come back in huckleberries, 
trails close in August, too many bears. 

Too many bears, now following avalanche chutes, 
glacier lily, early spring. 

Caribou in old growth spruce, 
lichen, 

banks of snow and fog. 

Bear tracks in the mud. 

Close the roads. 


Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine 


NEAR ORAIBI 


she smiles as she watches 
the terrible violence of his fall 
she knows 
hers the power 
to roam the dead lands 
in darkness 

find the shattered pieces 
of his soul 

and nurse, nurture, stroke, love 
his being into shape and form 
through her body 
once again to life 


Kalanu’ 

Kaluah province 
Appalachia 
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She is soft, this Hopi Earth. 

Even through my boots I am barefoot. 
She is soft and I become delicate, 
touching gently her winter clothes: 
those dried silvery tufts 
and scarves of shimmering snow. 

The Mesas were harsh 
and yet here (on the plain) 

I feel as if this Hopi Earth 
might wrap me in her clay 
and roll me into a coil 
that my eternity be gladly spent 
within the cheek of a pot or bowl. 

Earthenware! 

I wear her soil. 
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San Ante (mo 


Attention dull 
I forever lost 
father’s bonehandled 
pocketknife 


Rlk McMoiaflt 
Btrktltp 



THIS CREEK 

has no name on any map 
it is not in 

any country of the world 
and yet i have climbed naked 
up its staircase towards 
the source of you 

cold mother 

who teaches how to give 

Garrett Lambrev 
Oakland 
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• POLITICIANS • JOURNAL WRITING ■ CONTRA DANCING • NATIONAL PARKS 


HIGH PLACES IN GOD’S COUNTRY: 
Wilderness in Washington 

A BEAUTIFUL FIVE-COLOR WALL MAP FEATURES: 

• All existing wilderness: National Parks and Monuments (Yellow); 

Forest Service (Green): Unprotected (Orange): Threatened 
(Red) 

• Identifies Native American sites (Lt. Yellow) for the first time 

• Flags key areas exposed to destruction 

• Essay on reverse side links the wilderness experience to the great 

spiritual traditions of Earth 

• Identifies individual places by name 

• Updated information, showing the situation as of 1985 

• Dimensions: 22" X 34" 

All Wilderness Areas 
in Washington State 
Both Protected and Unprotected 

Be prepared for the last struggles to save the best of wild 
Washington from destruction. Learn what places of power and 
mystery still survive for your exploration or vision quest. 

Available for $5.00 each plus $1.50 postage (per order) 

Northwest Center for a Future 

Washington residents include applicable P.O. Box 13042 

stale (6'A %) and local sales lax: Portland. Oregon 97213. 


ENJOY THE WILDERNESS NATURALLY! 
We've backpacked and canoed the least-used wilderness 
in the Rockies and Southwest for 20 years. TAKE OFF 
WITH US WILDLY — CLOTHES -OPTIONAL YEAR-ROUND. News- 
letter annual sub. : $1.50<> Box 845, Evergreens GO 80439- 


KLEPPER & NAUTIRAID 

Expedition Quality Folding Kayaks 
Sales & Parts 



Also Rigid Kayaks: EDDYLINE, NW KAYAKS, CHINOOK 

BAIDARKA BOATS Box 2158, Sitka 99835 747-8996 

Special attention to out of town orders, reasonable prices. 


IKWE MARKETING COLLECTIVE 
ROUTE 1 OSAGE, MN 56570 
218-573-3049 
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WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. andM.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
CJ awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 

Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203)364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


J’servatori es wild rivev. 


FREEDOM INSURANCE! 
Alternate Identities Book 
$10.00. Survival Book List $2. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED! ! 
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ANIMALS. 

Do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world. Read about it in 
THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
you news, views and articles 
about animal rights, welfare and 
protection, and about the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of the major issues of the ‘80’s. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT IN ONE 
MAGAZINE. 


□ YES, Sign me 
up for THE 
ANIMALS’ 
AGENDA 

□ 1 yr. $18.00 

□ 2 yrs. $33.50 

□ 3 yrs. $45.00 

□ Here’s $2 - 
Send me a sample 


| CITY STATE ZIP 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA 

! P.O. Box 5234, Westport, CT 06881 
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Cedar Mountain 

Finest Quality Hand Made Packs 


Custom 

Orders 

Welcomed 


Affordable 

Prices 


Send for a 
Free Brochure: 



Cedar Mountain Packs 

Star Route, Darby, MT 59829 


Use Recycled 
Paper 

■ f nr rtur FUFF CATAI nf 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away ’y of the entire world production 
of paper That's 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees Our fr»« catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Cara Paper Co. 

325- dc Beech Ln„ Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NA- 
TIONAL PARK, N.D., BADLANDS 
VIDEO, COLOR, I HR. NARRA- 
TION. VHS-SP OR BETA II, $25.00 
POST PAID. MICHAEL MCGRATH, 
PO BOX 129, HEWITT, NJ 07421 


IKWE Marketing Collective is proud to bring you this 
Native hand-harvested WILD RICE from the lakes of the 
Anishinabe Nation. Your purchase supports our work 
in rebuilding the ecologically-sound traditional 
economy of our people, and supports our land rights 
struggle . 

One pound package $6.50 postpaid 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 

& 

other materials on 

Deep Ecology • Place • the “old ways” 

& 

other Earth-centered topics 

* SEND FOR FREE CATALOG * 

* * 



WAY OF THE MOUNTAIN 
LEARNING CENTER 
Box 542 

Silverton, Colorado 8 1433 



dUtvcJu/re, of* 

One-Of-A-Kind, Magical, 
Wild-Assed 

LIMITED EDITION LITHOGRAPHS 

Jjc — — LONE WOLF CIRCLES — 

If RESERVE, NEW MEXICO 87830 vjH 

■> y<)/ - WKjt 

& Custom Orders for 
i T Unordinary People. 


t&jk KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers! n I 

„ f co^° 

„ sA ve thE 
h e<- p s Wri,e: 

w FOR-Southwest 

Box IT 15 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER , 

in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


{ Bioregional Journal 
\ of the Klamath-Siskiyoua 
\ published by the 

J SISKIYOU ™ PROJECT 

I 1 subscription *10 or fora 
'll complimentary copy, write 
/ P.O. Bo* 989, Cave Jet- OR 97523 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2Vt inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 


WE CAN TEACH OUR CHILDREN A BETTER WAY -- BY TEACHING 
THEM OURSELVES! HOME EDUCATION MAGAZINE OFFERS MORE FOR HOME 
SCHOOLING FAMILIES EVERY MONTH, NOW IN OUR THIRD YEAR. BOX 218, 
TONASKET, WA 98855. 







BACK ISSUES 


Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$2 apiece (to cover ^our postage and handling ex- 
penses), Some of tile early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now, 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 

First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive)-, letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF’.er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 


serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
/olke 


White Cloud Wilderness Prop 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 


ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Thr Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 


YOLE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness ProposaKNevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Proposal(Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 


Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Lucid/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

' LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters;’ 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions: 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 


YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
derness Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska; Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodejense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedra) Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Em(^ ,if the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 



TO EARTH FIRST! 


• Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 

• serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
J Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

• Earth First ! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
Jand insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become 
•a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 

• Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

•GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS ■ — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
•agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

SKeep us informed of address changes: — The post office will charge us 30 V for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
tClip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 


SUBSCRIBE 


DEFEND THE 



Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (on $25/foreign/first class ) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 
elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 
Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 


• Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 


• Name 


I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $_ 
Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


J Address 

• City State Zip 

• The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
2 'James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/ Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone’s 
Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 
Welfare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985, (VohV, No. VI) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, Review of In the Rainforest, 
Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree Spiking. 
Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill, Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellowstone, 
Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 
Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, ’85 
RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spiking 
& Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, Lone 
Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, Interntl Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VIII) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 
Helicopters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
Tree-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 
Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest 


Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/ 
Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks fur Wolf, Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natuml Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol. VI, No.I) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austalian Wood- 
chipping, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & 
Peace, Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana-Pacific Strike, 
Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 
Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf, Meares Island, 
Earth Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol. VI, No. II) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS 
Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, Re- 
views: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Dedamtion of 
u Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, Pur- 
able of the 'Tribes reply. 

BRIGII) February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting the 
Tongass, Dian Fossey, CO EF!, ’86 RRR, Gallatin NF, Ore- 
gon Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor , Desert Eagles, 
Hall Creek Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EF! 
Acid Rain, Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in 
India, South Moresby, World Rainforest Report #5, Fore- 
man on Cowboys, Stoddard on Death, Feb. Pagan Festivals, 
Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Think- 
ing, Spiking Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary 
Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books 
on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 


EOSTAR March 20, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 
Yellowstone Supt.: “Shove It!“; Fishing Bridge Suit; Mon- 
tana Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; Nat’l Old Growth Cam- 
paign; Hells Canyon; Tahoe NF Plan; Taxes & Forest De- 
struction; Hierarchy & Grassroots in Sierra Club; Suwannee 
River; Snoqualmie River; Texas Pipeline; Cheyenne Bot- 
toms; Restoring Salmon Streams; Howling Wilderness?; 
Gourd of Ashes; Desertification & Plant Genetic Resources; 
Wagon Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; Public Interest 
Law Liability ; Lone Wolf Circles on Folk Music; BC Rejects 
Native Management; Reviews; Sacred Paw, Gifting Birds, 
Restoring the Earth, State of the World 1985, The Earth 
Speaks, Language of the Birds, Mad Max & Streetwise, 
Fire From the Mountain; Ned Ludd; Radios, Mountain 
Bikes; Legend of Tiny Tonka; Desert Rivers; Notes from 
Ultima Thule. 

BELTANE May 1, 1986 (Vol.VI, No. V) EF! Utah BLM 
Wilderness Proposal; EF! Griz Recovery Plan; Why 
Grizzlies Die in Y’stone; Neches River; BLM-FS Inter- 
change; Memories of a Tree Climber; Acid Rain in BWCA; 
Los Padres NF; San Bruno Mt; Colo Aspens; Mt. Graham; 
Anti-herbicide Researcher Fired; Poisoning Saguaros; Eat- 
ing As If Nature Mattered; Smokey the Bear Sutra; Animal 
Rights vs. the Wilderness; Civilization Act; Schmookler on 
Anarchy; Rainbow Permit Controversy; Rocky Mt. Front 
— American Serengeti; Recreating Ohio Wilderness; Won- 
derful Famine; Frome on Conservation; Lone Wolf Circles 
on Poems by Jose; Reviews: Gathering the Desert, Good 
Wild Sacred, Building the Green Movement, Africa in 
Crisis, and the Work ofPeter Matthiessen; Ned Ludd on 
Outlaw's Bible; Money in your Coffeepot. 


ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM FOB 5871, TUC- 
SON, AZ 85703. 
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EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

PROPAGANDA 


WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on' 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

Helen Wilson’s 
WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 


Defense 0 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywliere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Black words on 
green stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti- Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 


We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either ^ k 

woodland or desert camo.. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh 

backs. They all have adjustable tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist For all of you fans of the critters drawn 

logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are printed in black. Specify by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which 

which style you want or we’ll jsut send you what we think is best. pepper our pages, we are now offering 

$8.00 postpaid Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s 

^ work. Twelve notecards come for $4.50 

1J ■ ■ ■ ■ postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 

^ ^ \ y I \ k 1 Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 

attractive recycled paper. 

All proceeds to protect the habitat of our 

ECODEFENSE friends featured on the cards. 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching” edited by Dave Foreman with a Forward! by $4.50 postpaid 
Edward Abbey. 185 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, 

Stopping ORV’s, Destroying roads, Decommissioning heavy equipment, Pulling survey 
stakes, Stopping trapping, Trashing billboards, Hassling overgrazers, Leaving no 
evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
and cartoons. $10 postpaid. 

DEEP ECOLOGY 

“Living As If Nature Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 pages, hardcover. 

This groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fundamentals for the defense of 
Earth, discussing biocentrism and intrinsic value. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, 

Gary Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken and Arne Naess. $17 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

By Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. Signed by the author, hardcover. 

This 10th Anniversary edition is a true collector’s item. $25 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT 

By Gary Paul Nabhan with illustrations the natural history and human uses of 

by Paul Mirocha. If you love the Sonoran the key plants of the Sonoran Desert, 

desert, you have to have this superbly Hardcover, $21 postpaid. Destined to be 
written and illustrated book describing an American nature classic. 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. 1/s inch diameter. 

30 for $1.25 postpaid 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

All of our bumperstickers are green 
lettering on long lasting white vinyl. 
Most are $1. postpaid each. The multi- 
colored ones with flags or designs are 

$1.25 postpaid* 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 


BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

Damn the Corps 

Not Rivers 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


EARTH FIRST! 

without flag 


These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid 


Hayduke Lives 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


; Make out checks to “Earth First!" or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
; delivery (contact us, if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
! Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

IWe are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
land the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


Rednecks for Wilderness 


REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 


Trinket Description 


Amount 


Color 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo) brown & red 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


STOP CLEARCUTTING 


SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 


THINK GLOBALLY 
ACT LOCALLY 


VOTE GREEN! 


Name 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS** with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 

NATIVE**^/* Mhbe 


Address 


City State 


OKAY, HERE’s 
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*********** EARTH FIRST! *********** 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth!” in black on green, red or yellow in 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s o'r in french cut 50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid In kids sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid 
Specify kids when you order. 

************* TOOLS ************* 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and 
new, the monkeywrench and the warelub crossed. Black design on tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid 


****** * DEFEND THE WILDERNESS * ****** 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton $9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 

******* AMERICAN CANYON FROG ******* 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid 

********* THE CRACKING OF ********V 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 
$9.00 postpaid 


Acid Rain t-shirt 100% cotton 
4 color design ty Lone Wolf 
Circles — $11 postpaid 


FREE HOWIE 


Songs of fishing, sheep 

and guns in Montana 

Ballad of Billy Montana, Fossil Fuel 
Cowboy, Montana Cowboy, Last Great 
American Cookout, I Call my Mama 
Papa, and more! $6.50 postpaid 


Art work from “Free Howie” t-shirt 
by Lone Wolf Circles. 

$10 postpaid 


Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty 
Trees; If Cans Were Nickles; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter 
March; River Libber; Habitat; and lots 
more! $9.00 postpaid 


J'ea.rch for 7r- u e Controversy;?*/ 


Lone Coyote Records 

W^UN’JIMSTQU'Z announces the release of 

*4® J: Spirit Is Still On The Run 

*■ ' - a collection of 

wilderness-oriented songs 
by Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 
Jim has walked over l 3 OOO 
snifft i e riSn brfrte ajn miles thru the backcountry of 

North America, writing songs 
along the way which convey a 
great love and respect for the wild places and the Earth itself. 
Songs like All Alon g The Great Divide (about hiking the 
Continental Divide Trail), Lone Lion Runs (a look at the 
mountain lion’s shrinking environment), As A Desert Day Dies 
(a love song to the desert), Yellowstone Tales (a look at a 
Yellowstone winter), The Writin g pn The Rock (a true story 
about a Montana grizz), Sweetwater (about the Wyoming 
river), Followin ’ The R ainbow Trail , and four more tunes; 
songs of the back country. 

Send $8.00 plus S l .OO for postage to: 
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FISHING BRIDGE 
SHUT DOWN 

19 EFIers Arrested at 
Fishing Bridge & Grant Village 



Rangers approach Fishing Bridge blockaders. Photo by David Cross. 


by Barbara Dugelby 

Campfires doused, tents packed, and 
port apotties hauled away, anyone passing 
through the North Fork of the Big Lost 
River on Sunday eve would have thought 
that the 86 RRR was over. Not quite! 
For at that time about 50 EFIers were 
earavaning to Yellowstone Park for 
another colorful demonstration protest- 
ing the refusal of the Park Service to 
close Fishing Bridge facilities. The plan 
this time included more than just bear 
costumes, song & dance, and passing 
out literature. By the time it was over 
on Tuesday 19 EFIers, including four 
grieving Grizzlies, would be in handcuffs 
for their courageous attempts to abate 
the extirpation of the Grizzly in the 
lower 48. 

Despite a day of preps, strategy 
sessions and affinity group circles, by 
the time we all reached Grant Village 
on Monday morning no one knew quite 
what would take place. Within minutes, 
however, the pavement was full of people 
painting banners, and practicing songs 
and skits. By the time our official permit 
arrived, all 45 of us were singing and 
having a hell of a time in front of the 
Hammond store. From 1:00 to 7:30 we 
sang and talked to tourists, alternating 
between the Hammond store and the 
restaurant. Bill Oliver’s skit “Condos 
Take Over Grizzly Habitat” impressed 
tourists and Park employees. By the end 
of the day Park rangers were humming 
“Have to Have a Habitat.” Indeed, when 
asked after the Fishing Bridge amphi- 
theater performance if he enjoyed the 
show, head Park Ranger Dan Sholly re- 
plied, “Of course! I’ve already memorized 
the words to most of the songs!” 

Fishing Bridge amphitheater was the 
highlight of the day. Some clever 
EFIers had broken away earlier from 
Grant Village to spend time roaming the 
Fishing Bridge area generating interest 
among campers for the “EF! Grizzly 
Bear Road Show,” visiting that evening. 
When the performers arrived, a crowd 
of over 150 gathered. Bill Oliver and 
Glen Waldeck sang sing-alongs to warm 
the crowd up — we didn’t want to barrage 
them with our “Grizzly Killers” signs 
right at first. Everybody loved the 
show. “Habitat” and “We’re Here to 
Save the Grizzly,” sung to the tune of 
“We’re Off to See the Wizard,” had the 
crowd singing along as Bill and Bears 
danced through the audience. Bruce 
Spudworm gave a spine-chilling account 
of famed mountain man John Colter’s 
first encounter with the wild Yellowstone 
area in the early 1800s. After the 30 
minute show many approached us for 
literature and to ask questions. Elated at 
the day’s successes, the weary activists 
went to campgrounds for a potluck dinner 
and rounds with the infamous tequilla 
bottle. 

Tuesday we gathered at 10 AM at the 
Arizona campsight near Grant Village. 
(Rangers tracked us all the way there!) 
Plans were for the majority of us to 
continue our non-confrontational demo 
at Grant Village while a smaller group, 
including Dave Foreman, roamed the 
woods waiting for the right moment to 
make their move. 

Singing and dancing again at the 
Hammond store went rather smoothly. 
A disquieting visit from an unconsolable 
and misinformed old lady did cause a 


A 


moment of unrest when she began 
spraying the demonstrators with bug 
repellant, cackling “Here! Give this to 
your bears!” [Ed. note: Is she perhaps 
privy to new research data on beat- 
aversion . . .?] The Park rangers simply 
looked on! 

Noon: All appeared normal; the 


rangers watched to be sure we didn’t 
place our toes or paws over the line 
marked on the sidewalk. TV, radio, and 
newspaper crews photographed and in- 
terviewed protesters. [Ed. note: Press 
coverage during and after our actions 
was good, thanks to the noble efforts of 
Sally Miller and others.] 


12:15: Rangers begin to stir as they 
take messages on their radios. Two of 
them quickly leave; the others stay 
talking nervously among themselves. 
Attention is no longer on the fun-loving 
demonstrators. Something is happening 
down at the Grant Village Visitors Center! 

continued on page 4 


1986 ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS 
ENTERS THE ICE AGE 


by Michele Miller 

Four hundred Earth Firstlers danced 
in snow flurries on the Fourth of July this 
year, celebrating what Dave Foreman 
called the return of the Ice Age. The 86 
RRR, EF!’s seventh annual gathering 
of the tribe , was held along the Big Lost 
River in Challis National Forest, Idaho. 
Encircled by 11,000 foot snowclad peaks of 
the Boulder Mountains, EFIers from the 
US, Holland, Australia, West Germany, 
Iceland and Canada met to attend work- 
shops, discuss philosophy, play music, 
and to cultivate and renew bonds of 
friendship. 

Of special significance this year was the 
wedding ritual bonding Dave Foreman 
and Nancy Morton, the second night of 
the Rendezvous. A 40 foot lodgepole pine 
formed the post of the wadding maypole. 
Multi-colored ribbon streamers wound 
over and under each other as people 
continued on page 16 



Bill Oliver, Glen Waldeck & friends. Photo by David Cross. 
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Around the Campfire 



Of course it’s superstitious — even 
silly — in the light of modem empirical 
science to believe in “signs.” But being 
a refugee in more than one way from 
mechanistic, rational civilization, 
perhaps I can be excused for having so 
primitive a failing as deriving succor 
from signs in nature. Early in July, I 
received two signs from Earth that told 
me that we — Earth First! — are doing 
the right thing, that, in an intuitive way, 
we are plugged into the Great Flow. 

As a member of the Catastrophist 
School of Deep Ecology, I’d been plan- 
ning for some time to use the inevitable 
collapse of the industrial state as the 
theme for my speech at the Round River 
Rendezvous. I carried with me the idea 
that civilization is unreformable, that 
our job is to hold the line, protect native 
diversity, until Mother Nature comes 
back — and is she ever pissed! — and 
wipes us clean with the next Ice Age 
(which is overdue). I take the fact that 
it snowed on us during the 4th of July 
rally at the RRR to be a sign from Mom 
that we’re on the right track. 

The second sign came several days 
later as our happy band of desperados 
was being escorted in a TW Services 
tour bus through Yellowstone Park to a 
Federal Magistrate in Mammoth to 
stand charges of disrupting the peace. 
As we drove through Hayden Valley, the 
bus slowed and then stopped. Across 
the Yellowstone River was a large, 
brown form followed by two smaller 
forms. A Mama Griz and two cubs. The 
first seen by a tour bus in over a year. 
Ranger Paul Miller passed binoculars 


around for all of us to look. Rationality 
be damned. The ecstatic pagans in that 
bus had just received a sign from the 
wild — Keep on! 

I was impressed at the Rendezvous 
with the size of our tribe — there are half 
a dozen regional Rendezvous planned 
around the country this late summer 
and fall. Hundreds of people at the RRR 
own the idea of Earth First! just as 
much as do those of us privileged to 
have catalyzed it. There were times at 
the Rendezvous this year when I was 
awash in a daze from feeling the unified 
energy of so many on the right track. 
We are indeed a tribe. 

With that growth from a few dozen to 
several hundred at a Rendezvous come 
strains — growing pains. There are 
many lifestyles, many personalities, 
many approaches represented among 
us. Sometimes those differences come 
into conflict when many of us gather in 
one spot — such as when a relatively 
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sober family-type group is expecting a 
Bill Oliver and Glen Waldeck concert, 
but it turns into a Dionysian revel. Wild 
drunken spontaneity has an important 
place at the Rendezvous, but the folks 
who began chanting “drunk and boring” 
have a telling point as well. 

As Earth First!ers working towards 
a common way, we need room to be our- 
selves, and also to give others room to 
be themselves. There has already been 
good discussion on how this wide variety 
of styles can be well accomodated at the 
next RRR without spoiling anyone’s 
experience. Together we can do it with 
mutual respect. 

One failing of the environmental 
movement has been that it has operated 
in a vacuum, never recognizing that 
ecological concerns were part of the 
whole social question, that the deep 
political problems facing us were just 
symptoms of a fundamental ecological 
malaise. I am impressed with how these 
broad questions are being addressed in 
The Earth First! Journal. Three essays 
in particular in this issue connect 
environmental concerns with the whole 
question of political theory. Edward 
Abbey and Christoph Manes offer 
penetrating critiques of Andrew Bard 
Schmookler’s rejection of anarchism; 
and in the process produce two of the 
more important essays on Anarchy of our 
time. Wayland Drew offers a masterful 
discussion of freedom and wilderness 
that ties into the points Abbey and 
Manes make. Further thoughtful 
dialogue along these lines is welcomed. 

And, yes, not every viewpoint 
represented in these pages meets my 
approval. A case in point is Australo- 
pithecus’ rather gentle review of Murray 
Bookchin’s “The Modern Crisis.” I think 
Murray would do well to get out of his 
stuffy libraries and encounter the wilder- 
ness. Another is a somewhat excessively 
humanitarian discussion of the popula- 
tion problem by Bill McCormick. His 
essay is valuable, nonetheless, for its 
superb dissection of Frances Moore 
Lappe’s delusion that the population 
bomb isn’t real. McCormick’s humani- 
tarianism is fortunately balanced on the 
population question by Chim Blea in her 
“Cat Tracks” column. 

Shortly after you receive this issue of 
Earth First! in the mail, you will receive 
a 48 page tabloid — overgrazing activist 
Lynn Jacobs’ excellent grazing news- 
paper. If you’d like extra copies to distri- 
bute (Lynn has 100,000), let him know 
and they will be sent. 

The readers of this newspaper are the 
financial bedrock for the entire Earth 
First! movement. As a service to local 
EF! groups and task forces, we do an 
appeal for funds to our mailing list every 
fall — but it doesn’t ask for contribu- 
tions to this newspaper. Rather it lists 
the most active entities in the EF! Tribe 
and asks you to send your contribution 
directly to them. No bureaucracy, no 
overhead. If your local EF! group or 
project would like to be included in that 
funding appeal, write to me in Tucson. 

As I look back on my sixteen year 
career as a wilderness activist, there 
are a number of people whom I view as 
my Elders, women and men who inspired 
me, taught me about wilderness and 
about courage, and who continue to 
guide me. One of the finest is Ernie 
Dickerman, now 75, who was a lobbyist 
for The Wilderness Society when I went 
to work for that group in 1973. Ernie, 
“Sage of the Smokies,” was probably 
the key individual in the passage of the 
Eastern Wilderness Act, and is still 
fighting for Wilderness in the Blue 
Ridge as a sparkplug for the Virginia 
Wilderness Committee. Ernie was 
recently honored as one of the five 
recipients of the 1986 Feinstone 
Environmental Award from the State 
University of New York’s College of 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dent newspaper within the broad Earth 
First! movement. It is not the “official 
newsletter” of the Earth First! move- 
ment. Entire contents are copyrighted 
1986, but we are pleased to allow re- 
printing if credit is given, except for 
those articles, art and photos specifi- 
cally copyrighted by the author, artist 
or photographer. Earth First! is a forum 
for the no-compromise environmental 
movement. Responsibility rests with 
the individual authors and correspon- 
dents. The contents do not necessarily 
represent the viewpoint of this news- 
paper, the Earth First! movement, local 
Earth First! groups or individual Earth 
First !ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, 
CO 81435. 
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POB 1008, Telluride, CO 81435 
(303)728-4301: Poetry, Correspondence 
with Art Goodtimes. 

Environmental Science and Forestry. 
Congratulations, Ernie! I hope to see 
you on the trail sometime again soon. 

— Dave Foreman 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy- letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

Editor, 

This letter is to announce the formation 
of the Wide Network Environmental 


Think Tank (WNETT). WNETT will be 
a non-profit think tank, whose members 
will decide on the arrangement in which 
they can work best. This is an invitation 
for independent scholars and academics 
to participate in a non-centralized re- 
search group. The goal of the group is to 
undertake an analysis of environmental 
problems and to communicate a new 
deeply ecological paradigm from a wide, 
interdisciplinary perspective. We should 
sustain a minimal structure within 
which we will communicate and work, 
and organize a format around model 
problems and intuitions which can be 
integrated with the needs of broader- 
than-just-intellectual approaches. 

WNETT hopes to contribute to the 
intellectual aspects of increasingly sen- 
sitive conservation and development of 
its philosophy. WNETT offers an alter- 
native to the typically institutionalized 
think tanks whose loyalties are typically 
humanistic and whose goals are too 
often those of civilization rather than of 
human transcendence of anthropocentric 
culture. 

If interested in contributing to this 
think tank, send suggestions for defining 
its framework, and for communicating 
ideas, to: Peter Bralver, 13110 Bloom- 
field St., Sherman Oaks, CA 91423. If 
there is sufficient response to this in- 
quiry, I will network the input from 
interested parties, and we can determine 
a definite plan to found a wide network 
institute outside of the social mainstream 
but in communication with it. 

— Peter Bralver 

Editor: 

Re: Guest Editorial, “International 
Law and Monkeywrenching” by M.R. 
The editor asks whether “the mere fact 
that an action is violent makes it 
wrong,” and finds an answer in the 
California Penal Code, thus failing to 
acknowledge the crucial distinction be- 
tween morality and law. It should be no 
surprise, given our history on the planet, 
that violence of one form or another is 
permitted by penal codes, welfare 
codes, labor codes and constitutions 
promulgated by California and other 
governments. The arm of legalized vio- 
lence reaches long around the globe, 
while the arm of illegal violence is very 
short indeed. The issue of whether vio- 
lent ecotage is legal is entirely different 
from whether it is wrong. 

As to legality, the author reaches the 
astonishing conclusion that EF! “has 
every legal right under existing law to 
act as an environmental police force” 
under international law. Where is it 
written? That argument will get you no 
further in the Hague than it will in 
Sacramento County. Fortunately, there 
is no international legal principle which 
endorses a Piney Posse Comitatus. 
Sure, there are myriad instances in 
which protection and defense of Mother 
Earth is or should be legal. But theories 
of end-justifies-means and cost-benefit- 
analysis become twin evils when human 
lives are at issue and are thoroughly 
abhorrent to the notion of accountability. 

I am a new subscriber to your paper 
and wonder whether your readershiip 
supports M.R.’s stance that killing or 
seriously injuring people “in defense of 
Mother Earth” is o.k. As a lawyer, I am 
concerned that such action would be 
illegal under most circumstances. As an 
activist I am convinced that such actions 
would be a grave strategical error. And 
as a child of the Earth I am convinced 
that our Mother seeks no further 
bloodshed. 

— Stella Levy, Sacramento, CA 


To Earth First! 

Last November I stayed with Earth 
First !er George Draffan in Seattle. In 
the long and cold nights at Draffan’s 
place I read The Monkeywrench Gang 
and E codefense. They kept me warm! 
George couldn’t afford the oil bill, so I 
had to THINK myself hot. 

I brought the books back to Denmark 
and showed them to my radical friends, 
and they were crazy about them — 
especially E codefense. We are under- 
stimulated with that kind of literature 
in our country. Danes don’t have tradition 
for radicality in politics (not since the 
Vikings beat up the English smartasses). 
It’s a small country and the access to 
parliament and cityhalls is relatively 
open. Besides that, the media does 
make reasonable coverage of the conflicts 
in our society. 

BUT despite the open democratic 
channels Denmark is built on the princi- 
ples of private capitalism! Irresponsible 
industry, farmers and private citizens 
destroy the remaining nature faster 
than environmentalists can make legal 
actions against them. The situation calls 
for other means. We are in a state of 
emergency! That is why I write to you! 

We are a bunch of experienced en- 
vironmentalists who want to organize 
nature lovers, and by means of non- 
violent direct actions protect Mother 
Nature from the greedheads. Some- 
thing like Earth First!. The only organi- 
zation using direct action in Denmark 
today is Greenpeace. But they hardly 
ever make actions, except fundraising 
activities! Denmark needs an organiza- 
tion like EF! to take care of the landbased 
problems. 

— Finally some facts about Denmark: 
75% of all land is cultivated. 10% is 
forest, mostly plantations. 10% of this 
is deadly marked by acid rain. All rivers 
and lakes are heavily polluted. In sum- 
mer all the beaches are overcrowded 
with German tourists! 

Felix Fredens, Voldbjergvej 27 a, 8240 
Risskov, DENMARK 

Dave, 

Here’s my late $15, plus some extra 
to help keep the gears greased and the 
communication cornin’. The last $10 is 
for you to send on to G.B. in northern 
Wisconsin so they maybe won’t have to 
eat anymore pet ducks for a while. 

Koji 

Readers: 

Reed Noss’ article about diversity 
(Litha 86) makes an important point; 
indeed, it is one that you should stress 
to land managers of our National 
Forests, National Wildlife Refuges, and 
other public lands. However, I believe 
that you will find your comments to be 
far more effective if they are kept short 
and simple. Therefore, I offer the follow- 
ing terms, which I believe summarize 
Noss’ dichotomy: LOCAL DIVERSITY 
vs. GLOBAL DIVERSITY. When we 
in the environmental movement speak 
of preserving biological diversity, we 
imply a worldwide scope. Preserving 
such GLOBAL diversity will at times 
conflict with and must take precedence 
over managing for LOCAL diversity. If 
it does not, we may have deer and rabbits 
everywhere, but wolves and grizzlies 
nowhere. That is a simple but important 
concept, one which we can all discuss 
(and teach) effectively if we use the 
terminology suggested above. 

— Dale Jackson, Florida 

Editor, 

I read with relief and then outrage 
Tim Palmer’s reference to cattle spread- 
ing Giardia in the back country (“A 
Month in the Mountains: California’s 
Newest Wilderness Areas,” Sierra 


magazine, May/June 1986, p.47). I had 
always accepted the idea that people 
were the agent responsible for the 
spread of Giardia, and that this was a 
form of “divine punishment” for our 
past sloppy bathroom habits and in- 
creased numbers in the back country. I 
was immediately relieved to learn that 
people may not be so responsible for 
this “curse,” after all. 

Relief soon turned to outrage upon 
the possibility that man’s livestock may 
be the primary factor that has caused 
Giardia to infect nearly every pristine 
water source in the western US. If true, 
then conservation leaders who com- 
promise on wilderness livestock grazing 
have made a major error and must bear 
shame for permitting romantic ideas 
about the innocence of pastoral grazing 
to interfere with common sense about 
livestock in intended-natural areas, 
from the framing of the 1964 Wilderness 
Act (the infamous “grazing clause”) to 
the language permitted in the recent 
statewide wilderness bills (the truly 
horrible “Colorado grazing language,” 
House Report 96-17). 

Besides Giardia, Tim Palmer mentions 
that cattle also disperse the undigested 
seeds of exotic weeds and increase 
cowbirds (harmful to other birds) in 
designated wilderness areas. 

— Elliott Bemshaw 


Editor, 

Sincere thanks for the front page ex- 
posure on how the Idaho wilderness 
mess has been aggravated by unneces- 
sary compromises and ill-advised 
strategy. The “Wilderness State” won’t 
stay this way for long if most western 
politicians of both parties have their 
druthers. Thanks also for staging the 
RRR here and for giving local conser- 
vationists every opportunity to help our- 
selves. Whatever Idaho wilderness bill 
eventually passes won’t be on the EF'! 
conscience. 

I must correct the misimpression that 
I’m one of the most experienced en- 
vironmental activists in the northern 
Rockies. My butt carries its share of 
bleeding bruises from bureaucratic 
boots, that’s painfully true. But, just 
here in Idaho Falls, one guy has me 
beat by forty years in wildlife crusading. 
I may, however, be among the most 
frustrated with traditional wilderness 
tactics. 

The desperate notion alluded to at the 
end of my anal abuse article concerns 
monkeywrenching a prominent election 
for the sake of sympathetic national at- 
tention. My pal Elmer Elk of Payette 
National Forest is considering a humor- 
oriented write-in candidacy for the US 
Senate this fall against incumbent Steve 
Symms and Governor John Evans — 
both of whom favor releasing virtually 
all wildlife habitat to multiple abuses. 
Elmer’s campaign would demand a small 
part-time staff with appropriate multi- 
media skills. If interested and available, 
please contact me. 

The novel prospects for having fun 
with the wilderness issue, gaining visi- 
bility on subsidized habitat destruction, 
taking the offensive to the sacrosanct 
political arena, and providing financial 
compensation to key participants make 
this too valuable an opportunity to let 
slide. 

— Scott Ploger, POB 1442, Idaho 
Falls, ID 83403 

Editor, 

I would like to comment on the man- 
agement of National Parks in the US 
and draw a comparison to the situation 
in some National Parks in Europe, in 
particular the Sarek National Park in 
northern Sweden. The Sarek lies north 
of the Arctic Circle, and contains within 
its boundaries a diverse combination of 
wild lands: tundra, mountains, glaciers, 
forests, rivers and lakes,. There is still 
a small population of European brown 
bears in the Park. The Sarek is some- 
times referred to as “Europe’s Alaska,” 
because it is so wild and remote. There 
is absolutely no development within the 
Park boundaries. There aren’t even 
hiking trails. There is not even a road 
leading to the boundary of the Park. 
Anybody who wishes to visit this Park 
has to get there on foot or by canoe. You 
won’t see a welcome sign, a visitor 
center, a hotel or curio shop. The Sarek 
is true wilderness. 

Coming to the US from Germany, I 
was shocked to see the amount of de- 
velopment within American National 
Parks. The name “National Disneyland” 


seems to be more appropriate to me 
since these Parks cater more to 
motorized recreationists and other 
sorts of passive consumers than to those 
who would like to experience unspoiled 
wilderness. I suggest that the bureauc- 
rats who manage these National Disney- 
lands visit the Parks in Scandinavia, and 
learn from these examples. The major 
purpose of a National Park should be to 
preserve wilderness in an unimpaired 
state. And to those who would like to 
see the wilderness turned into amuse- 
ment parks, I have one thing to say: Go 
to New Jersey or southern California, 
if you insist on driving your car, but stay 
the hell out of the Parks! 

— Peter Zmyj, Munich, 

West Germany 

Dave, Nancy, Roger, John, 

By the time you get this I’ll be back on 
the trail and far from that ol’ Mammoth 
jail! 

I’ll be touring with my multi-media 
show this fall throughout the Midwest 
and East Coast. I plan on having a table 
with fliers and fact sheets on different 
issues at each show. If folks with “favor- 
ite” issues would like exposure of their 
problems to Eastern ears and support 
from that direction, they could send 
their pamphlets or whatever to me for 
distribution. I’ll be playing for several 
hundred people a week, so there is good 
potential for good contacts. Also, Earth 
First !ers who would like to help organize 
a show in their area should contact me 
in August. 

— Walkin’ Jim Stoltz, 

Box 477, Big Sky, MT 59716 
(406-995-4906) 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

“"Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*Howie Wolke Legal Defense Fund, 
Box 7058, Jackson, WY 83001 
“Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
“"Montana Earth First!, Rt. 1, Box 
44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
* Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
“"Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 
*EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 
*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

THANK YOU for your support! 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the 
cover date. First Class delivery is 
available for $10 extra a year. Airmail 
delivery overseas is available for $20 a 
year extra. 
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Rangers carry Mitch Friedman off Fishing Bridge. Photos by David Cross. 


Fishing Bridge (cont) 


By the time the media reaches the action, 
rangers are minutes away with their 
$1000 (?!) bolt cutters. [Ed. note: The 
price tag appeared to read $28.50; if they 
really paid $1000 for them . . . truly we 
are dealing with an inept agency!] Dave 
Foreman and Mr. G. Rizzly, aika John 
Davis, have chained themselves to the 
front doors of the visitors center while 
Park rangers stood ten feet away! Jeff 
Hoffman, also in a Griz outfit, is chained 
to the froht door of the restaurant. 
[There, a whining tourist pleads with him 
to let her enter: “My husband is inside. 
I’ve already ordered my meal! I’ll give 
you half my sandwich if you let me in. ”] 
The ranger in charge, trying to appear 
as if it’s business as usual is nervously 
directing visitors through the office door. 
Rangers pace and visitors gather as Dave 
and John calmly stand their ground, 
explaining to reporters and tourists 
why they have barricaded the entrance. 

No howls or heel kicking as they clip the 
lock and put the handcuffs on Foreman; 
but fists were raised and the battle cry 
“Earth First!” bellowed from many a 
lung as they put that beast into the 
squad car. John and Jeff went shortly 
after Dave, as did two supporters, Bill 
Travers and Lynn Jacobs. 

With those guys taken away, we all 
drove to Fishing Bridge to continue the 
action. Not surprisingly, the Park Service 
had an unmarked truck planted in our 
caravan to Fishing Bridge. Descending 


the hill and over the bridge we noticed 
there were rangers on horses on each 
side of the bridge, rangers in a boat 
alongside the bridge and a big suburban 
ready to haul trouble makers away. 

The group of 40 quickly made a circle 
on the east side of the bridge to finalize 
plans, and then the support group of 25 
paraded down the bridge. The core 
group of “Blockaders” remained behind 
for a moment of solidarity and to give 
the password for the move to blockade. 

For 15 minutes we paraded the south 
sidewalk singing loudly as RVs and cars 
cruised by — little eyes staring out of 
them as mom and dad quickly rolled the 
windows up. Movie cameras hummed 
as the bears and singers waved their 
banners. 

Then it came . . . the cry for action: 
URSUS FIRSTUSH! Within seconds 
bodies and bears were flying over the 
railing between the protestors and the 
road. Banners unfurled, hands clasped, 
and two lines of blockaders formed on 
the bridge, trapping a vehicle between 
them. And not just any vehicle, but a 
sewage truck! (How appropriate: EF! 
halts Yellowstone shit on Fishing Bridge!) 
One rampaging RVer, unwilling to let his 
family’s vacation be spoiled by bears and 
their friends in the road, tried to push 
his gas-guzzling stink-mobile OVER the 
road blockaders! The blockaders held 
tight, however, and the gas pedal was 
slowly lifted. 


The rangers gave us about five minutes 
to hold our ground on the bridge — 
enough time to have traffic back up at 
least 20 vehicles on both sides. As they 
led us away, some went limp, others 
walked proudly across the bridge. They 
waited until we were in full view of the 
stalled onlookers to place the handcuffs 
on. It was great; the kids were shocked 
when they put the handcuffs on Smokey ! 

After all 14 were brought off the bridge 
they moved us behind the store where, 
to our glee, stood a plush tour bus char- 
tered especially for the occasion! How 
kind of the rangers to plan ahead! They 
even served pop as we waited for the 
Grant Village arrestees. On the way to 
the Mammoth courthouse, Ranger Paul 
Miller gave a tour of the Park. He gave us 
ecological information and updates on 
problems threatening the Park that we 
should fight (e.g. boats on Yellowstone’s 
rivers). To top it all off, he somehow had 
arranged for us to see a Griz and her 
two cubs! The bus driver, a tour guide, 
said it had been over a year since he had 
seen a Griz in Yellowstone. Thanks Paul! 
(Doug Peacock swears this is the same 
Griz from which he gathered scat early 
Monday as a good luck piece for the pro- 
testors. Walkin’ Jim Stoltz said after 
seeing the bears that it was a power 
sign. Dave agreed, saying, “It was a 
sign . . . that everything we’re doing is 
right!”) 

After an afternoon and evening in 
court, 10 of the original 19 arrested, after 
refusing to reveal their true names, were 
escorted to the Yellowstone slammer. 
The others had given their names or 
were identified by Park officials. [They 
recognized Dave from his picture on the 
back of their copy of E codefense.] All 
eventually were cited with two charges 
(Disorderly Conduct and Interfering 
with a Federal Agency, or Violating a 
Permit to Demonstrate) and fined $50 
per charge. Those who spent the night 
in the slammer complained little. Hot 
showers, mattresses and meals were a 
welcome change from cold nights on 
rocky ground. 

Well, it cost us quite a bit of money, 
but it was a fantastic action! Many 
tourists, citizens, and rangers were 
reached with our message and there 
were over 100 cards and letters written 
to Superintendent Barbee just in those 



Park Service secret agent who 
infiltrated RRR. 


two days. We must continue to fight, 
however. Write Barbee! Write your 
congresspersons! Write your local news- 
paper! (For addresses and info, see 
other Yellowstone articles in this and 
previous issues.) For the Griz to remain 
in Yellowstone, Fishing Bridge must be 
completely closed. EF! also wants Grant 
Village closed. Send contributions to 
the Grizzly Bear Task Force (POB 7572, 
Missoula, MT 59807) so they can continue 
to work on the issue with demonstrations, 
newsletters, etc. 

Barbara Dugelby does so much great 
EF! work for Texas forests, rainforests, 
etc., that rumors are circulating that 
she is in fact 2 people — a Texan and 
an identical sister from another planet 





Civil civil disobedience as Dave Foreman greets Ranger at Grant Village. Metthew Haun passes out info to Fishing Bridge audience. 
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Bad News for Bears & Backpackers 



Yellowstone backcoun try. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


by Arthur Dogmeat 

The National Park Service has released 
a management plan for Yellowstone Park 
that restricts wilderness use in an at- 
tempt to compensate for the ill-effects 
the Grant Village hotel and Fishing 
Bridge campgrounds have on Grizzlies. 

Restrictions and closures of wild 
areas are unjust, and they won’t work. 
Closing wild areas won’t stop bears from 
getting into trouble in developed areas. 

Earth Firstlers will recall that the 
NPS was supposed to compensate for 
building 700 hotel units in Grizzly 
habitat at Grant Village by closing 650 
campsites in Grizzly habitat at Fishing 
Bridge. By law (an Endangered Species 
Act agreement), Fishing Bridge should 
have been closed following the 1985 
summer season. But after spending $10 
million on construction at Grant, the NPS 
forestalled the closures by agreeing to 
write an Environmental Impact State- 
ment (EIS) to determine what social/ 
economic impact the closures might 
have on the vulgar tourist trade in Cody, 
Wyoming. Park officials claim they’re 
writing the EIS in response to “political 
pressure” from Wyoming Senator Alan 
Simpson. (See “Alan Simpson, Enemy of 
GRIZ,” Beltane issue.) The EIS won’t 
be done until the summer of 1987, so 
Fishing Bridge can’t be closed until 1988. 

Meanwhile, the “Interim Management 
Plan for Operations at Fishing Bridge 
and Grant Village” is supposed to offset 
the adverse impacts these developments 
have on bears. It won’t work. Since 1976, 
biologists have attributed 90% of all 
Grizzly mortality in Yellowstone to prob- 
lems that arose at Fishing Bridge. The 
NPS has responded to this fact by re- 
stricting backcountry use in Pelican 
Valley, a wild area near Fishing Bridge. 


The valley is totally closed until July 3. 
For the rest of the year, day use will be 
permitted from 9 AM to 7 PM, but it 
will be closed to overnight camping. 

Naturally, these restrictions will re- 
duce human disturbance of Grizzlies in 
Pelican Valley. But why should back- 
country use be restricted in Pelican Valley 
so people can park their Winnepigos in 
bear habitat at Fishing Bridge? The 
situation is the same at Grant Village. 
The NPS built a hotel on top of five 
spawning streams that were heavily 
used by Grizzlies. Now the hotel is open 
while Heart Lake, a wild area eight 
miles away, has been closed until July 1. 

Wilderness closures won’t reduce 
bear mortality. Hikers and campers in 
the wilderness aren’t beating bears to 


death with their backpacks. From 1968- 
84, Park officials killed 68 Grizzlies; 32 
of these were shot after conflicts at 
Fishing Bridge. Almost all the others 
were killed in developed areas. Campers 
leave out food and ice chests. Bears find 
them. Conflicts are inevitable. Closing 
Pelican Valley won’t stop some dolt in a 
Winnepigo from leaving an ice chest on 
his picnic table at Fishing Bridge. 

The interim plan does call for closing 
one of nine loops in the Fishing Bridge 
campground. Big deal. The plan shows 
that from 1976-84, 68% of bear incidents 
at Fishing Bridge occurred in the “I” 
loop. The NPS hopes people will be 
stupid enough to believe that closing 
the I loop will reduce bear incidents by 
68%. The I loop, however, is on the east- 


ern edge of the campground. It’s the 
bears’ access to the campground. Now 
that I loop is closed, 68% of the bear 
incidents will occur in the H loop. The 
whole damn campground must be closed. 

Fishing Bridge is a death trap for 
Grizzlies, and the NPS is callously baiting 
the trap with tourists. The plan protects 
business interests in Yellowstone, not 
bears or people. The NPS is a lackey 
for the Montana/Wyoming/Idaho tourist 
industry. 

Even worse, the US Fish & Wildlife 
Service (FWS) is corrupt. The FWS is 
supposed to uphold the Endangered 
Species Act. Its decision to approve or 
veto the interim Grant Village/Fishing 
Bridge plan should have been based on 
scientific facts. But five months before 
the FWS wrote a “biological opinion” 
on the plan, the political decision to 
keep Fishing Bridge open had already 
been made. After Senator Simpson met 
with high ranking Interior Department 
officials, Yellowstone Superintendent 
Barbee sent National Wildlife Federation 
attorney Tom France a letter stating: 
“Regarding the closure of one of the 
campgrounds, both the Director and 
Assistant Secretary have committed to 
not removing any facilities from Fishing 
Bridge until the EIS is completed. ’’The 
so-called “biological opinion” on the plan 
was based on politics. FWS biologists 
are essentially prostitutes. The Reagan 
administration pays their wages, and 
they’ll say anything Ronnie’s cronies 
want them to say. 

Fishing Bridge must be closed. Don’t 
let the Interior Department trample 
your rights by closing wild areas instead 
of Grant and Fishing Bridge. Write to 
your senators and representatives (US 
Senate, DC 20510; US House of Repre- 
sentatives, DC 20515) and point out the 
inadequacies and injustices of the 
Interim Management Plan for Operations 
at Fishing Bridge and Grant Village. 
Demand the closure of Fishing Bridge 
and Grant Village. 


TWA Crash Lands in Yellowstone 


Glacier Park Trashes 


Griz Travel Corridor 


by Pete Rand 

There aren’t actually TWA jets on the 
ground in Yellowstone Park, but there 
might as well be. The effect that the 
Trans World subsidiary is having on the 
Yellowstone Ecosystem is devastating. 
The Griz is being exterminated in and 
around Yellowstone Park because of its 
contact with people at developments in 
prime Griz habitat. Who is it that 
develops the hotels, restaurants, etc.? 
Earth First! researchers are beginning 
to see a link in the paper chase that 
points to Trans World Corporation and 
its subsidiaries. That link suggests pos- 
sible scenarios of protests, which we 
will discuss at the Rendezvous. 

Creating a firm paper chain has been 
complicated. It seems that Trans World 
Corporation wanted to hide its connec- 
tion to Yellowstone Park by awarding 
the actual provision of services in 
Yellowstone to a distant subsidiary. The 
data we have so far shows that Trans 
World Corp. of New York City owns 
Canteen Corp., Hilton International, 
Spartan Food Supplies, Century 21, and 
TWA Airlines. National Boycott News- 
letter people from Seattle (6506 28th 
Ave, N.E., Seattle 98115) supplied this 
information. They also gave me a com- 
puter printout that shows a “TWA Ser- 
vices, Inc. — Parks Division” in Cedar 
City, Utah. More on TWA Services 
needs to be uncovered; can any of you 
Utah EFlers dig into this? The TWA 
Services address in Cedar City is 451 N 
Main St. 84720. 

Another piece of the puzzle came via 
the help of the Data Center in Oakland 
and Karen Pickett of Bay Area EF!. 
The Wall Street Journal of 10/12/81 re- 
ports that the National Park Service 
and Canteen Corporation had signed a 
five year concessionaire contract. Fit- 
ting the pieces together suggests that 
TWA Services, Inc. is a subsidiary of 
Canteen Corp. However, ‘TWA Ser- 
vices’ has become ‘TW Services’ (TWS) 
because several years ago the ‘Airline’ 
connection was dropped from all their 
businesses. 

Indeed, the NPS does admit that TW 
Services is their concessionaire. A let- 
ter from National Park Service As- 


sociate Director of Park Operations, 
Stanley T. Albright, states that TWS “. 

. . operates nine fishing guide boats on 
Yellowstone Lake, as required by their 
concessionaire contract.” The Park Ser- 
vice tries to justify this sort of activity 
and the huge cost to the Park by talking 
about the 22% of gross TWS income that 
is spent on maintenance and capital im- 
provement of government owned 
facilities. 

We need to learn more about the NPS/ 
TWS scam. If you have info on a Trans 
World Corp. /Canteen/TWA Services 
link, or if you have info on destructive 
activities by TWS in Yellowstone Park, 
send to EF! in Tucson. 

Pete Rand is an activist and 
psychologist living in Northern Califor- 
nia. 

The following information is condensed 
from a letter to Pete Rand from Arthur 
Dogmeat — both of whom are active in 
the fight for the Griz. 

The concessionaire contract between 
the National Park Service and TW 
Services is bad news for bears and the 
public. (To obtain a copy of the contract, 
write Lee Davis, NPS Concessions 
Office, YNP, WY 82190. Also write to 
TW Services, Gardiner, MT 59030 for 
info about their Yellowstone operation.) 
TW runs the hotels, cabins, restaurants, 
boats, horseback rides, bus tours, etc. 
in Yellowstone Park. 

TW’s contract is now due for renewal. 
The NPS is afraid of losing the contract 
because many politicians oppose it. If 50 
EFlers write to their US Representatives 
(House of Representatives, DC 20515), 
the NPS might not be able to get the 
contract renewed; Congress would likely 
interfere. EFlers should make the 
following points in their letters: 

1. Because of the contract, Congress 
has no say in how the money is spent. 
Normally, concessionaires pay a fee that 
goes back to the US Treasury. Then the 
NPS has to go through Congressional 
appropriations committee to get money. 
But the contract enables TW Services 
and Yellowstone Park officials to bypass 
Congress. 

2. The contract gives the NPS a profit 
motive. 

3. The contract gives TW good reason 
to turn Yellowstone into a “destination 


by Sharlon Willows 

Last spring, Glacier National Park 
released an Environmental Assessment 
(EA) which will seriously affect the 
future integrity of the only east-west 
travel corridor between the Belton 
Mountains and the Apgar Mountains. 
The plan proposed numerous, intensive 
public use developments for the existing 
undeveloped sections of the Apgar/ 
Headquarters area at the west entrance 
to Glaqier Park. 

Although not stated in the EA, a 
rezoning of “natural” areas to “develop- 
ment” areas is the basic underlying 
plan. Park Headquarters and Apgar 
Village are currently designated “de- 
velopment zones” on the official Land 
Management and Use map. Between 
them lies about one square mile of 
“natural zone” which provides the travel 
corridor, a narrow link between Park 
areas managed as wilderness. The EA 
claimed “a need to refine definition of 
use zones ... to protect natural resource 
values ...” However, research revealed 
contrary intentions. Existing buffers 


resort” where the accomodations and 
amusements are more important than 
the land. 

4. TW uses every gimmick available to 
draw consumers to Yellowstone — in- 
cluding ads, skating rinks, wine tasting 
parties and support for groomed cross- 
country ski trails in Grizzly habitat 
and for opening Yellowstone’s rivers to 
boating. 

EF! often demonstrates against NPS 
policies in Yellowstone itself, but there’s 
not much media in Wyoming and Montana. 
Fhit people in bear costumes in a major 
airport, perhaps in California, to protest 
TW Services (TW Services = TWA), 
and you could create a hell of a ruckus! 

A final note: Trevor Povah, owner 
and president of Yellowstone’s Hamm’s 
Store Concession — Hamilton Stores 
— is a personal pal of President Reagan. 
They’re in the same riding club and own 
neighboring ranches in California. As you 
can imagine, Trevor has considerable 
influence on Park policies. 


and natural values would be eliminated. 

In the 1981 Biological Opinion (not 
yet disclosed by the Park) the US Fish & 
Wildlife Service (FWS) warned against 
plans to “superimpose additional de- 
velopment and visitor use over an area 
of high grizzly use . . . the potential for 
situations leading to grizzly control 
actions and human injury or death will 
increase.” The FWS recommended “that 
additional development be avoided on 
the presently undeveloped area between 
Apgar and Headquarters.” Both of the 
Park’s proposed sites for a new visitor 
center were located in this undeveloped 
“natural zone.” Suitable sites in a “de- 
velopment zone” to the north were not 
considered. 

The undeveloped corridor is bordered 
by Lower McDonald Creek and exten- 
sively used by Elk (including three 
calving areas), Grizzly (spring-fall), 
Black Bear, Mule and Whitetail Deer, 
and Bald Eagles. The Apgar Mountains 
constitute important seasonal habitat 
for much of the Park’s Grizzly popula- 
tion that congregate in late summer and 
fall to feed on huckleberries and Kokanee 
salmon. The corridor is the only access 
route from the southern half of the Park 
because of a geographical barrier created 
by Lake McDonald. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Concerned readers should write to 
the new Park Superintendent, H. 
Gilbert Lusk, GNP, West Glacier, MT 
59936. Ask that the corridor protection 
issue be comprehensively addressed 
by the “scientific community” in the 
Biological Assessment currently being 
prepared. Express strong opposition to 
proposed visitor-use developments in 
this natural zone that serves as a travel 
corridor for the Grizzly. For more in- 
formation write: Coalition for Canyon 
Preservation, POB 422, Hungry Horse, 
MT 59919. 

Sharlon Willows works with the 
Coalition for Canyon Preservation. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 1 ) National EF! offices 
in the United States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
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Ohio EF! protests Burger King. 


LATE-BREAKING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Educator’s Forum 

For educators at any level here is a 
way to share ideas, resources, insights 
and inspirations with others involved in 
instilling deep ecological thinking in the 
minds of our present and future. Budding 
from a workshop at the Rendezvous, we 
hope to enlarge our “directory” and thus 
our resources. If interested, send your 
name, address, and areas of interest 
and/or expertise to: Tom Skeele, Box 
272, Yosemite, CA 95389. 

Ohio EF! Burger King Protest 

On Saturday, June 21, Ohio EF! 
staged a rainforest protest at a Burger 
King in downtown Cleveland. The protest 
was centered around Burger King’s con- 
tinued use of Central American beef. 
Cattle ranching continues to be a major 
cause of rainforest destruction, especially 
in Central America’s rapidly diminishing 
forests. The protest was co-sponsored 
by the Northeast Ohio Sierra Club and 
the Northeast Ohio Coalition Against 
the Misuse of Pesticides. Although there 
were only seven protesters, Burger King 
hired eight armed security guards to 
protect their business from our threat. 
We plan to have more actions in the 
future. For info, contact Dev Weiss, c/o 
Rainforest Action Network, 466 Green 
St., Suite 300, S.F., CA 94133 (415-788- 
3666). [Dev, our OH EF! contact, is an 
intern at the Network this summer.] 

BC Greens Call For US Boycott 

The following is drawn from an 
announcement by the Green Party of 
British Columbia. 

“In response to French and American 
reluctance to join a comprehensive test 
ban; in recognition that the year-long 
unilateral test ban of the USSR is due 
to expire with one month; and in view 
of the fact that a nuclear test ban is a 
major step in halting the arms race, the 
Green Party of British Columbia calls for 
international consumer action against nu- 
clear testing countries . . . The continuing 
of USA explosions in the face of the 
Soviet ban is thought to be predomin- 
antly due to the development of space 
weapons which depend on nuclear deto- 
nations as a power source. France is the 
only other country which continues to 
detonate nuclear devices and so France 
and the USA remain the only countries 
currently engaged in this obscenity. . . 
[Thus the BC Greens] are calling for a 
general boycott of French and American 
products, wherever possible . . . 
Hiroshima Day, August 6, 1986, is the 
most appropriate starting date for the 
boycott. . . [T]he Green Party recom- 
mends that consumers support, wherever 
possible, countries that are nuclear 
weapons free, such as New Zealand. For 
these consumer actions to be effective, 
it is essential that individuals write 
letters to the French and American em- 


bassies about their consumer action.” 
[A BC Green told us that worthy US 
and French interests, such as The EF! 
Journal, would be exempted from the 
boycott.] 

Mt. Graham Red Squirrel Hearings 

Public hearings regarding the proposed 
listing of the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel 
as an Endangered Species will be held 
August 26 at 7PM at the City Council 
Chambers in Tucson, and the following 
evening in Thatcher (a small town near 
Safford, AZ). It is crucial that EF!ers 
(and all people opposed to the astro- 
physical observatory atop Mt. Graham) 
attend at least one of these hearings to 
call for Endangered listing with Critical 
habitat for the squirrel. For info or to 
discuss strategy for the Tucson hearing, 
call Ned Powell, 602-745-3907. 

Letters Needed for Monongahela 

The recently released Monongahela 
National Forest Land and Resource 
Management Plan (final version) has 
serious flaws. One of the most serious 
is placing 22,500 acres of the Cranberry 
backcountry, adjacent to the designated 
Cranberry Wilderness, under prescrip- 
tion 2 management — which will result in 
“a relatively high degree of activity” from 
roads, recreation, mineral exploration, 
grazing allotments and special use 
permits. Protest to: Supervisor, 
Monongahela NF, POB 1548, Elkins, 
WV 26241. Say that we of Earth First! 
propose that the land be added to the 
Cranberry Wilderness, and that the 
area should be managed as Wilderness 
starting now. 

— R.F. Mueller, VA EF! 


Letters 

(cont) 

Dear SFB, 

I was shocked today when I read in 
the paper a story about a public meeting 
concerning proposed wilderness areas 
in New Mexico. It seems a large group 
of people showed up to voice their opin- 
ion against these WSAs. Not ranchers 
and loggers, but common people, el- 
derly folks and housewives. They call 
conservationists, who were as usual the 
minority, “green bigots.” Up until 
today, I was naive enough to think that 
once the facts were presented fairly, the 
common folk without monetary interest 
would surely vote for more wilderness 
designation. Ironically, our Forest 
Supervisor supported the designation. 
The opposition made his stand seem al- 
most unimportant in my eyes. 

Thumbing through old articles later, 
I came across “The Crucial Resource.” 
It’s a beautiful piece about wilderness. 
Surely if I had read this to that audi- 
ence, their minds would have been 
changed. 

Also when I was a child, I used to 
think I could talk a murderer out of 
killing me. 

- Mark, NM 


.-JVlI.iHr/ 


Choppers Attack Griz 


by John Davis 

While much attention has been given 
to the problem of aircraft in and over 
Arizona’s Grand Canyon, inadequate 
attention has been given to aircraft inva- 
sions of other National Parks, Wilderness 
Areas, and National Wildlife Refuges; 
including Volcanoes National Park (HI), 
Yosemite Park, Denali Park, River of 
No Return Wilderness Area, Yellow- 
stone Park, and Glacier Park. Many 
ecologists are unaware that tour flights 
increasingly beleaguer wildlife at Bryce 
Canyon and Zion National Parks and 
disturb hikers in the Black Hills and at 
Chaco Canyon; and that military aircraft 
roar over or through Kings Canyon, 
Sequoia, and Olympic National Parks; 
Death Valley, White Sands, and Organ 
Pipe Cactus National Monuments; and 
Cabeza Prieta and Desert National 
Wildlife Refuges. Aircraft have been a 
particular menace in Glacier Park, 
where for the past few years one heli- 
copter has been harassing Grizzly Bears. 
The following information is drawn or 
quoted from notes and letters by Doug 
Peacock (a student of Grizzlies who 
probably knows more about these great 
bears than any other person; he has 
been charged by them over 20 times), 
Park officials, and mainstream environ- 
mentalists. 

In Glacier National Park (GNP) one 
helicopter is involved — Jim Kruger’s. 
The chopper flies from the Vista Motel 
on Highway 2, 1/2 mile west of West 
Glacier. Kruger’s chopper (65J) flies two 
main scenic tours: a loop over the Belton 
Hills to see Elk; and, the more com- 
monly used route from mid-August on, 
a loop north over the Apgar Mountains 
to see Grizzlies. 

This problem has been getting worse 
since 1983, yet the National Park Service 
(NPS) has done nothing to stop it. 
Kruger flies with impunity because he 
works for the NPS and does the Grizzly 
census in the Apgar Mountains of GNP 
with NPS research biologist K. Kendall. 
Former Park Superintendent Haraden 
almost stopped Kruger’s flights in 1983, 
but gave in under great pressure from 
Interagency Grizzly Bear Study Team 
leader Chris Servheen, who claimed 
they needed the numbers of Griz 
counted by chopper. 

Kruger says he doesn’t bother Elk or 
Griz and that he doesn’t fly below 500 
feet with tourists; he lies. Doug Peacock 
has photographs of him flying 30 feet 
above the trees. The best data for closing 
down Kruger comes from K. Kendall’s 
“Grizzly Bear Population Trend Studies, 
Apgar Mountains, Glacier National 
Park,” a NPS Progress Report, Jan. 1985 
(for a copy, write: Research Division, 
GNP, West Glacier, MT 59936). This gov- 
ernment report contains much evidence 
proving that Kruger’s flights upset 
Grizzlies. Grizzlies run frantically from 



Photo by Doug Peacock. 


choppers and their behavior patterns 
are severely disrupted. Over 80% of 
Grizzlies (see Kendall, p.8) reacted in 
the strongest reaction category. “A 
bear’s reaction was classified as ‘strong’ 
when the bear ran fast or slowly loped 
away when the helicopter approached.” 
(Kendall, p.l) Even high flights upset 
bears. Griz are as disturbed by flights 
600-1000 feet above the ground as by 
flights 100-599 feet above. Flights in the 
Apgars are becoming increasingly 
harmful to the bears: 73% showed the 
strongest reaction in 1982; 82% in 83; 
and 89% in 84. These facts alone are 
reason enough to shut down Kendall’s 
study and Kruger’s commercial tours. 

Peacock noted in a letter to Superin- 
tendent Haraden in April 83: “Glacier’s 
grizzlies are of the type of population 
which form aggregations or congrega- 
tions to exploit concentrations of high- 
calorie food, at least on the west side 
of the Continental Divide. The Apgar 
Range in late summer is one of those 
sites. Hierarchical relationships are 
formed. The litter size observed over a 
five year period representing a sizeable 
sample was 1.3 to 1.4. This figure is 
very low. The implication is that young 
bears, cubs and yearlings, are being 
killed, quite possibly by larger bears as 
a result of increased interactions result- 
ing from closer proximity due to the 
social gathering. If this is true, the 
more these grizzlies get run around, the 
more likely are they to succumb to 
mortality as a result of interactions with 
other grizzlies.” 

In September 85, in a letter to the 
executive director of the Sierra Club 
Legal Defense Fund (in another attempt 
to use legal means to stop Kruger), 
Peacock explained: “. . . the situation in 
the southern Apgars is more severe than 
I thought. On Labor Day, I watched 


Kruger’s helicopter make three over- 
flights in less than two hours. These 
scenic flights ran off a number of grizzly 
bears and at times dropped as low as 
fifty feet, perhaps to thirty feet, over 
the trees . . . These frequent low flights 
appear to be affecting the social congre- 
gation of grizzlies which gather there. 
In 1985, for the first time in a decade, 
no family groups were sighted in the 
area of the Apgar Mountains frequented 
by Kruger’s helicopter flight. In com- 
parison with all previous years the age 
is skewed: there is a preponderance of 
young, subadult bears. Most alarming, 
the behavior of individual grizzlies is 
different in 1985: despite the biggest 
crop of huckleberries since 1976, all 
bears demonstrated abnormal and ob- 
servable nervousness, a wariness which 
ordinarily diminishes with habituation 
to other bears in [areas of] abundant 
food, even in the two dominant grizzlies 
of the social gathering who in the past 
six years have never displayed such be- 
havior. The other behavioral alteration 
in 1985 is toward nocturnal feeding, a 
shift mostly independent of weather 
changes. Also, the overall number of 
bears may be smaller, though this is 
harder to figure out since it depends on 
a number of other factors which can’t 
be measured.” 

. . part of the reason Kruger has 
increased the frequency of the over- 
flights since the criticism began, is 
because he is emboldened by Glacier 
National Park who makes two annual 
censuses of Apgar bears using Kruger’s 
helicopter, producing a count of ques- 
tionable scientific value. Even if such 
data were suggestive of long term 
trends, a delineation needs to be made 
between official and scenic flights ...” 

In February 85, Superintendent 
Haraden answered complaints of the 


Letters (cont) 

Dear Dave, 

I’m feeling hypocritical sending for 
my resubscription as I’m due to start 
work in a few days as a seasonal em- 
ployee for the Forest (gag) Service. It’s 
hard to know what to do for money while 
trying to raise kids in this rural area of 
Northern California. But one of my jus- 
tifications for this attempt at “working 
from within” is that I’ve had the plea- 
sure of planting several thousand trees 
over the last six years and I believe most 
of them are pushing their way out of the 
brush toward the wild blue. 

Another point of confusion for me is 
the fact that this same agency had me 
locked up for a weekend a couple of 
years ago for being on a National Forest 
when it was closed to the public. The 
magistrate was never able to explain 
how they can close public land to the 
public. 

I guess this letter is a way of trying 
to talk myself out of accepting this em- 
ployment. I’m hoping, however, that if 
this fails and I jump into the mire, I’ll 
be able to keep my head above the muck 
long enough to read another year of the 
journal. I’ll try to get to the RRR at 
which I promise to make myself avail- 
able for the casting of stones. I’m also 


considering a sort of monthly “tithe” to 
the Foundation as long as I’m receiving 
this sap-stained money. Other sugges- 
tions from you or other creative thinkers 
will be respectfully considered. But go 
easy on a guy . . . 

- Another Dreamer 

Editor’s reply: Don’t feel bad, there 
are many good Forest Service employ- 
ees — and some of them are under- 
cover Earth First! ers. Even one of our 
founders. 

Dear SFB, 

Thanks for the books. Seven people 
were arrested in Minneapolis on Ash 
Wednesday protesting the 3M Corpora- 
tion. They were peaceful individuals 
who have organized together for 15 
years trying to persuade 3M from build- 
ing military weapons. Trespassing was 
their crime. But who is listening? I’m 
no longer just listening; your book has 
turned a passive stressed/pissed indi- 
vidual into an organized, rational active 
environmentalist. Thanks so much for 
the guidelines for appropriate behavior. 

— South Dakota 

Dear SFB 

“Go through the process.” Good ad- 


vice? In theory, yes, but in fact, as many 
EFlers know, that’s the way to get put 
off, put down, and worse. 

Here’s how the “legitimate channels” 
are working for the landowners and bay 
users around Straight Bay in Maine. It 
began with a legal notice in an obscure 
weekly informing us that an individual 
had applied for a preliminary permit, a 
precursor to a license to dam our bay. 
A license from the Federal Energy Reg- 
ulatory Commission carries with it im- 
mense powers, like the right to eminent 
domain, the right to take private prop- 
erty, to cause uncompensated harm to 
landowners and elammers, to violate 
the rights of the wildlife. 

But in the legal notice it said there 
was a chance to object — an “adminis- 
trative appeal.” Anyone could write a 
letter as protest. And nearly 100 people 
did! Good letters from people who be- 
lieved in the process went to the 
Washington offices of FERC. 

Shortly after the deadline for the 
letter writing, I went to the offices of 
FERC. We had so much confidence in 
the process that I went to find out what 
to do next. My visit to Washington was 
a real eye opener. For starters, the indi- 
vidual in charge of this project waved 


president of tAe ' Montana "Wilderness 


Association (MWA) with the following 
statements (among others): “FAA regu- 
lations apply to all helicopter flights 
over Glacier National Park. In addition, 
there are no landings permitted except 
for emergency and authorized adminis- 
trative use. The FAA recommends that 
helicopters fly not lower than 2000 feet 
over national parks, national forests 
and wildlife refuges. This is a recom- 
mendation, and not a legal requirement. 
The scenic helicopter flights do not have 
any permit from us, since none is re- 
quired, nor can we deny their use . . . . ” 

This lack of firm guidelines on the part 
of the FAA and public lands agencies such 
as NPS is a major problem throughout 
wild areas harassed by aircraft. Volun- 
tary guidelines will not suffice! 

Aircraft may also threaten Grizzlies 
and other wildlife in Yellowstone Park. 
The following statements from a letter to 
the MWA president from a Yellowstone 
Park official, give an idea of the problem: 
“The National Park Service contracts for 
helicopter services during the summer 
for the purposes of forest fire, rescue 
and resource management. There are 
designated administrative landing areas 
at Mammoth, Lamar, Tower, Canyon, 
Fishing Bridge, Grant Village, Old 
Faithful, South Entrance, Mt. Holmes 
Lookout, Mt. Sheridan Lookout, and at 
Lake Hospital. The landing of helicopters 
at other than these locations must be 
for emergency purposes (fire or rescue) 
or have the approval of the Chief Ranger. 

“Administrative use is limited both by 
policy and by financial requirements. 
Other agencies such as the US Geological 
Survey and Soil Conservation Service 
that wish to use helicopters within the 
park must follow National Park Service 
policy and are briefed on our restrictions. 
Practices such as low flights (below 500 
feet) over developed and thermal areas, 
disturbing wildlife, and unauthorized 
landings are prohibited.” 

“Yellowstone National Park also uses 
a contract Super Cub for wildlife and 
bird counts and through an interagency 
agreement with the US Forest Service 
uses fixed wing aircraft for fire patrols, 
smokejumpers, and fire retardant 
operations as needed. 

“At the present time scenic flights are 
offered from Jackson, Wyoming, and West 
Yellowstone, Montana. These are fixed 
wing operations since the market for 
helicopter flights does not yet [!] appear 
profitable for private enterprise ” 

The pervasive problem of aircraft in 
wild areas is not being adequately con- 
tested by legal means. In Grand Canyon, 
Park officials allow tens of thousands 
of noisome flights each year and have 
developed a set of alternatives to deal 
with this problem which would not at 
all reduce the invasions of aircraft. In 
the River of No Return, hunters have 
access to dozens of landing strips within 
the Wilderness Area, and there appears 
to be no major effort to change this. In 
Glacier National Park, excepting the 
work of Peacock, legal efforts have been 
scarce and ineffective. It is time for a 
comprehensive campaign by all environ- 
mental groups to take back our National 
Parks, Wildlife Refuges, and Wilderness 
Areas from aircraft. 


his hand at the file bulging with letters. 
“These letters don’t mean a thing,” the 
FERC employee said, “This stupid gov- 
ernment gives more protection to a 
stupid eagle’s nest than it does to an 
aborted baby.” 

I came back from Maine sadder but 
wiser. I came back to the frustrations 
of using the “process": letters written 
but never answered, requests made but 
never acknowledged. 

We’ll still use the “legitimate chan- 
nels” and the administrative and legal 
options. They take time and money and 
a high tolerance for frustration, but we 
have to try. But it’s not hard to see why 
folks take their protests to the streets, 
why they put down their pens and start 
waving signs with the EF! word. And 
the next time the Wall Street Journal 
complains about Earth First! and wants 
to understand why housewives are 
radicalized, have them call me. I’ve got 
a case history for them. 

Anyone who wants to help prevent 
the destruction of Straight Bay could 
contact the Straight Bay Association, 
RFD 1, Box 149A, Lubec, ME 04652. 
Thanks for the help. 

Nancy 

Lubec, Maine 
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Douglas Acid Rain Plant Closed! 



Grim Reaper presides over Douglas Smelter Die-in. Photo by Ted White. 


by Karen Coulter 

The coalition of Groups Against 
Smelter Pollution (GASP) won a major 
victory when the Phelps Dodge smelter 
in Douglas, Arizona, the largest indus- 
trial point source of acid rain causing 
sulphur dioxide (S02) in the US, was 
closed by the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) and the state of Arizona 
for failure to comply with State Imple- 
mentation Plan (SIP) S02 emission 
restrictions. 

The Phelps Dodge corporation (PD) 
was notified by the EPA that SIP levels 
must be met immediately. The smelting 
furnaces were shut down and employees 
were informed of a “temporary layoff’ as 
of the last shift on July 9. The PD plant 
had been operating with a suspension 
from SIP requirements since May of 
1985, when the company applied for a 
Non-ferrous Smelter Order (NSO) which 
would exempt them from the emission 
limitation of the federal Clean Air Act. 
On July 10, the state of Arizona insured 
that the PD plant would remain closed, 
until SIP requirements are met, by 
denying the 1986 operating permit for 
which the plant had applied last January. 

Until July 10, the Douglas smelter, 
due to federal government and state 
agency cowardly sanction, had been 
functioning with no valid operating per- 
mit and in violation of federal clean air 
standards. PD has long displayed smug 
confidence that they would continue to 
get whatever exemptions they wanted 
in order to earn the highest profits pos- 
sible. This attitude may be shattered 


by John Seed 

John Seed has been traveling through 
India this winter. This is his second re- 
port to Earth First!. 

Now leaving Trivandrum and the de- 
struction that will make Kerala state an 
uninhabitable wasteland desert from 
one end to the other within a few dec- 
ades, from mountain-top to the sea. It 
is writ large all over the landscape, but 
there seem few able or willing to read 
the landscape and weep. Last few days 
with Satish and Santhi have been the 
most exciting of this trip. They have an 
incredible grasp of the large number of 
disciplines necessary to correctly inter- 
pret the signs — biology, ecology, soil 
science, hydrology, anthropology, con- 
servation, and above all, love of nature 
and a worshipful attitude. 

They give us sad news: Victims are 
dying now for want of clean water and 
good food. Kerala’s population density 
is 1000 people per square kilometer, up 
to 6000 and surpassing Hong Kong in 
some areas. India’s rainforests — now 
confined to a few viable core areas in 
Assam, Arunachel Pradesh, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands and the Western 
Ghats of Karnataka and Kerala — will 
be utterly annhilated within five years. 

We went for a day into a rainforest 
with them: two hour bus ride through 
the paddies, coconuts, bananas, cassava 
and rubber; then tea and pepper and 
cardamon where the rainforest used to 
be. We saw all levels of the process: Ac- 
cess to an area is created by the first 
disturbance — a dam or logging road. 
Then squatters encroach, using these 
roads, and plant their crops. Annual 
fires make their way up every ridge 
separating the remaining rainforest 
“cholas” into fragments in the gullies, 
destroying the cholas from all sides. The 
violent monsoon, averaging 3000 milli-* 
eters of rain and often confined to a 
three or four month period, gouges the 
bare soil and exposes bedrock. As the 
cholas disappear, the perennial streams 
vanish. The giant living sponge no 
longer captures and slowly releases the 
water. The year becomes a sequence of 
flood and drought. The whole sequence 
from primary rainforest to granite may 
take as little as four years. 

Meanwhile, down at the dam, 
whether 1 for hydro-electricity or for irri- 
gation, soil from the mountains quickly 
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now: in line with the overdue EPA and 
State action, the Arizona Department 
of Health Services (ADHS) and the 
Arizona State Attorney General finally 
also woke up to their responsibilities — 
the ADHS was responsible for reviewing 
the PD permit application and with the 
denial of the permit, the Arizona State 
Attorney General issued an Abatement 
Order that mandates plant closure. 

Fortunately, only a court injunction 
can affect the Abatement Order. Also, 
the SIP requirements call for the smelter 
to emit no more than 188 tons of S02 


destroys its storage capacity, and silt 
and nutrients which once fertilized the 
coast lie locked up and useless. What’s 
more, up the roads made to construct 
the dam comes . . . the Forestry Depart- 
ment. Advised by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO) and others, the 
Department clearfells everything and 
plants eucalyptus. 

Ah, poor captive eucalyptus enslaved 
here on a six-year rotation . . . where 
the prime lowland tropical rainforest 
once stood. Shedding few leaves and 
drying out the climate. Can’t drop 
enough leaf litter to protect the thin soil 
(which previously used the biomass of 
the rainforest to store the nutrients out 
of reach of the driving rain) which van- 
ishes in the first or second monsoon. 
Then the ground turns into laterite. 

The dams may take twenty years to 
build. Eucalyptus is planted when the 
road is built and there may be several 
rotations in the catchment while the 
dam is being constructed. The dam and 
the forests are controlled by two differ- 
ent Government Departments, and 
cooperation between them is minimal. 
Meanwhile both eucalyptus growers 
and dam builders and their families de- 
stroy the previous water repository — 
the soil/biomass. Each year, the rain- 
forest fringe dries up and the inevitable 
fire builds up its intensity through the 
grass and pushes the edge of forest 
back. Then, before the newly cleared 
ground has time to recover, rain pounds 
the exposed soil and by the time the 
fires start the next year, there’s another 
steep grassy section. 

The thousands of dam builders en- 
croach upon the flat lowland sections 
turning them to paddy, rubber or cas- 
sava. Some expert appointed by the 
State Government has recommendec} 
goats to improve their lot, so another 
mad twist in the endgame ensues. 
Other experts say that it is trees that 
cause landslips: Trees sway in the wind 
above the contour canal carrying the ir- 
rigation water, and their roots crumble 
the soil, so to stop the irrigation canal 
from sweeping away, you must cut the 
trees above it. 

Hitler had nothing on the FAO — 
mass murder (they didn’t mean to, of 
course) as the eucalyptus — compelled 
by its nature — turns its environment 
into an Australian savannah biome. . . . 
If the eucalyptus get to their sixth birth- 
day, they’re clearfelled, and up to 140 
cubic meters of biomass can be re- 


per day, whereas the plant has been dis- 
charging up to 1100 tons of S02 per day. 
Thus it is unlikely that PD will be able to 
reopen, due to the loss of corrupt profit 
(obtained through their ability to process 
materials without the installation and use 
of expensive pollution controls that other 
smelters have been forced to use) and the 
plant’s age. Given PD’s past statements 
that if they were denied emission limit 
exemptions they would close the smelter, 
it appears that the only way this closure 
would not be permanent is through 
underhanded manipulation of enforce- 


India II 


moved. But by the third and last rota- 
tion the yield is down to 20 on the best 
country, and in poorer areas, yield may 
be down to 1 cubic meter per hectare 
and the guy who buys it is after the 
regrowth for firewood — last scrape of 
the pie and then starvation. Brought to 
you compliments of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Bank, and a host of local extras. 

So, back to our tale. Most of the 
watershed of Kerala has already suf- 
fered this fate, and winning the Silent 
Valley seemed good enough to most con- 
servationists. Dams are being built on 
the rest. Kerala is just one narrow 
watershed draining into the Arabian 
Sea, nowhere wider than 40 kilometers. 
So, as the last of the forest cover disap- 
pears perennial water sources dry up 
and floods hit the lowlands. When it’s 
dry, there’s no irrigation nor anything 
to drink and the saline intrusions, meet- 
ing no resistence from the freshwater, 
destroy the only fertile land we had, the 
alluvial plains. As salt destroys this veg- 
etation, you wish they hadn’t cut down 
the mangroves and killed the coral reef 
with silt, because the sea pounds ’the 
coast and the coast is captured by the 
sea. Population density down here may 
be as high as 6000 per square kilometer 
in places and this doesn’t help. India’s 
population is expected to increase by 
another billion before stabilizing. Any- 
one believing this can’t have visited the 
place. Kerala will be totally uninhabita- 
ble within 30 years. In neighboring Goa, 
20% of the ground is covered by open 
cut iron ore mines and tailings, while 
much of the rest turns to roads and 
ports. 

As for replanting, the statistics are 
impressive, but the trees are all planta- 
tion ecyalypts or plantation teak 
(another tale of woe); or the replanting 
is part of the Forestry Department’s 
beautification program which works 
thus: When conservationists are kicking 
up too much of a fuss, you beautify your 
image by planting Australian Gervillias 
on the grassy flammable slopes. You site 
your beautification area somewhere 
near one of those rubbishy cholas (rain- 
forest gully fragments) because this is 
the only place where there’s enough 
soil. 

John Seed is now back in Australia 
after an enlightening yet depressing 
trip through India. 


A Passage Through 


ment agencies by PD to obtain exemption 
reinstatement. This possibility is not to 
be dismissed, as PD has managed to stay 
operating with no pollution controls in 
clear violation of the Clean Air Act for 
over a decade while other smelters have 
been forced to comply with the law. Yet 
in the course of PD’s life, this is the 
hardest blow they have been dealt. The 
EPA still has not decided whether to 
grant PD a Non-ferrous Smelter Order. 
In the face of PD’s historic violations 
and the recent agency action, it would 
be ludicrous to grant them one now. 

Finally the Phelps Dodge acid reign 
has stopped. (Also, finally a contract 
has been given for an acid plant to be 
built at the next biggest S02 source in 
the region, the Nacozari smelter in 
Mexico.) Now we must pressure the 
EPA to follow through with the denial 
of PD’s N SO application and to hold firm 
in requiring the company to install con- 
trols or stay closed. This not the end of 
the acid rain problem in the West! It is 
time to pursue other point sources that 
have not installed the best available con- 
trol technology with the tenacity shown 
by the GASP coalition in pursuing PD. 
It is also time to tackle the problem of 
non-point sources such as NOx-polluting 
motor vehicles. Perhaps the best way 
to deal with these other sources is by 
supporting the passage of comprehensive 
legislation. Such legislation could be the 
result of a combined version of S 2203 
and HR 4567. (See other acid rain article 
this issue.) 

Analyzing our victories should make us 
see our potential to turn the destructive 
tide as a whole and the most effective 
ways to do it. 

Karen Ccndterms among the activists 
most helpful in forcing the closure of PD. 

NUKES 
IN INDIA 

by John Seed 

Activists in the south Indian state of 
Karnataka are raising their voices 
against a proposed uranium mine and 
the construction of the state’s first nu- 
clear power plant virtually on top of this 
proposed mine. Both the mine and the 
power plant would be located in thick 
evergreen forest of the western Ghats, 
and forest activists have expressed con- 
cern about the lack of any assessment 
of possible environmental impacts. 
They are aware of the fact that rain- 
forest species have radiation tolerances 
in the same order as human beings — 
not surprising considering that humans 
are themselves a species only recently 
emerged from such forests. 

The chairman of India’s Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC), Raja 
Ramanna, has visited Karnataka to try, 
unsuccessfully, to allay people’s fears 
and stifle opposition. The Times of India 
in its editorial of May 9, 1984, com- 
mented on Ramanna’s “utter contempt 
for the principle of public accountabil- 
ity.” He has admitted that defense re- 
search laboratories have achieved the 
capability of developing a nuclear bomb. 
The people of Karnataka are not reas- 
sured by recent statements of the lead- 
ers of India and Pakistan promising not 
to bomb each other’s nuclear power sta- 
tions. 

The history of previous nuclear plants 
in India gives rise to grave concern. For 
example, the first nuclear plant in 
India, theTarpur reactor commissioned 
in 1969, is reputed to be the dirtiest in 
the world (“a prime candidate for a 
major nuclear disaster” - Ralph Nader). 
According to The State of India’s Envi- 
ronment, “Leaking nuclear fuel rods 
have turned the insides of Tarpur into 
a radioactive purgatory. Between 1000 
and 1500 ‘temporary workers’ have to 
be used for maintenance every year.” 
These “temporary workers” are illiter- 
ates from nearby villages who clean the 
fuel rods by hand. According to the De- 
ccan Herald, the workers’ radiation 
level is 270% higher than allowed in the 
US. But as Ramanna pointed out when 
urging that India not adhere to interna- 
tional safety standards, “we Indians 
cannot afford too much money on the 
continued on page 9 


Another Damn for the Verde? 



The death of Orme Dam in Arizona 
in the early 1980s did not end the pro- 
posals for other dams to fulfill the sup- 
posed needs of a growth-oriented state. 
We presently face proposals calling for 
the construction of Cliff Dam on the 
Verde river and for modifications to in- 
crease storage capacities of existing re- 
servoirs along the Verde, Salt, and Agua 
Fria rivers. Arguments against Cliff 
Dam often center around the desert- 
river nesting Bald Eagles of Arizona. 
There are, however, many other reasons 
to oppose Cliff Dam. This article out- 
lines the background of Cliff Dam and 
its associated problems. 

The Cliff Dam proposal has its roots in 
the late 1800s, when vast areas covered 
with native vegetation were cleared for 
an expanding agricultural industry. The 
development of canal networks to irrigate 
these areas required the constiuction of 
storage dams to supply irrigation water 
and to halt yearly flooding. Four dams 
along the Verde and Salt rivers were 
completed from 1911 to 1946 to fulfill 
agricultural needs. These dams and 
those on the Gila and Colorado rivers 
paved the way for the largest water- 
works project in the American West — 
the Central Arizona Project (CAP). 

By 1947, the US Bureau of Reclama- 
tion (USBR) completed plans for the 
CAP to divert Colorado River water for 
irrigating crops in central and southern 
Arizona. Present CAP plans call for 
Colorado River water also to be used to 
support growing metropolitan areas 
with dwindling groundwater supplies. 
The total cost of the CAP, including Cliff 
Dam, will be over $3.7 billion. 

The central Arizona rivers, including 
the Verde and Salt, are the concern of 
the CAP’s Regulatory Storage Division 
which, among other charges, is to (1) 
conserve flows of the Salt, Verde, and 
Agua Fria rivers, (2) reduce flood dam- 
ages, and (3) provide structural safety 
of existing USBR dams on the Salt and 
Verde rivers. Orme Dam was proposed 
for near the Verde-Salt confluence in 
the late 1960s for flood control and 
water storage. Orme Dam died by the 
early 1980s primarily because of pend- 
ing Indian lawsuits, but also because it 
was shown to be too expensive and too 
destructive of riparian habitats. 

All government proposals such as 
Orme Dam come with alternatives. If 
the proposed plan (the “preferred alter- 
native”) is deemed unacceptable by the 
public, then alternatives are consi- 
dered. Seven alternative plans were 
prepared by the USBR, for its Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement, as 
well as an eighth “no action” plan. Alter- 
native Plan 6, accepted by the USBR as 
the best alternative to Orme Dam, called 
for the construction of New Waddell Dam 
(replacing the existing Waddell Dam) and 
Cliff Dam (placed between Horseshoe 
and Bartlett dams), with structural im- 
provements for Roosevelt and Stewart 
Mountain dams. All seven action alter- 
natives included Cliff Dam. 

The lack of a no-Cliff-Dam-action al- 
ternative infuriated environmentalists. 
The USBR presented a ninth alterna- 
tive in the Final EIS which excluded 
Cliff Dam but was otherwise equivalent 
to Plan 6. However, the public was not 
given the opportunity to comment on 
Plan 9. Nevertheless, Secretary of In- 
terior Hodel approved Plan 6 in 1984 
with the condition that further analysis 
was necessary to delineate the impact 
of Cliff Dam on the endangered Bald 
Eagles. 

Bald Eagles successfully served as 
the banner of environmentalists in the 
fight against Orme Dam. The finding of 
new eagle nests near Cliff (nine days 
after Hodel’s approval) and New Waddell 
dam sites by USBR biologists caused 
controversy again about eagles and 
dams. The construction of Cliff Dam 
would jeopardize the Cliff pair. At this 
point, the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) was brought in to determine the 
impact of Cliff Dam on the Bald Eagles 
nesting in the area. 

The opinion of the FWS, released in 
the summer of 1985, is that the Cliff 
Dam nest would be jeopardized by inun- 
dation from Cliff Reservoir. Further- 
more, the FWS identified greater 
threats. Stream flow reduction caused 
by CAP upstream water exchanges 
might cause the presently unregulated 
portions of the Verde and Salt rivers to 


Verde River. Photo by Dave Foreman. 

become intermittent. This would destroy 
the fisheries necessary for the successful 
nesting of the majority of eagle pairs. 
Thus Plan 6 would jeopardize nearly 
the entire southwestern Bald Eagle 
population. 

The Salt River Project (SRP) controls 
and manages most of the waters on the 
eagle-used rivers and creeks of central 
Arizona that would be exchanged with 
Upper Verde Valley consumers for their 
CAP allocations. The FWS decided that 
determination and establishment of in- 
stream flows necessary to support the 
eagle prey base was more important in 
protecting eagles than avoiding the 
potential loss of nesting pairs caused by 
Cliff Reservoir. The FWS, USBR, SRP, 
and the Arizona Game and Fish Depart- 
ment made an agreement to determine 
these minimum instream flows. Water 
exchanges exceeding these minimum 
requirements will not be allowed. Other 
agreements reached between the USBR 
and the FWS call for (1) establishment 
of Bald Eagle management areas along 
270 miles of central Arizona streams 
and rivers where adequate flows and 
riparian habitat will be protected and 
enhanced; (2) initiation of a study to 
answer questions regarding eagle popula- 
tion movements, recruitment, foraging 
behavior, and prey base; and (3) a pro- 
gram for revegetation of riparian areas 
where natural regeneration no longer 
occurs. The fulfillment of these agree- 
ments, in the final opinion of the FWS, 
would ensure that Plan 6 will not reduce 
the overall nesting and foraging habitat 
for desert river nesting Bald Eagles and 
will thus remove them from jeopardy, 
while allowing for the construction and 
maintenance of Cliff Dam and the other 
components of Plan 6. 

This FWS jeopardy opinion is clearly 
unacceptable. The issues of Cliff Dam 
and upstream water exchanges should 
be separate. Upstream water exchanges 
require their own FWS consultations 
wherever they would threaten eagle 
nesting. However, the many unknowns 
about eagle biology and required in- 
stream flows would make it difficult to 
use eagle-related factors to halt up- 
stream water exchanges. Also, if Cliff 
Dam was not allowed by the FWS opinion 
the USBR would not be compelled to 
fund the needed studies. Upstream 
water exchanges could then proceed 
without an understanding of eagle 
requirements. Thus eagles and eagle 
advocates are caught in a political 
squeeze play. By halting Cliff Dam, en- 
vironmentalists could indirectly threaten 
eagle pairs elsewhere. 

Upstream water exchanges, however, 
should be halted for other reasons. 
Many native fish species in Arizona have 
disappeared or are in serious trouble. 
One such species, the Spikedace, is pres- 
ently proposed for federal Endangered 
status. This species occurs in unregulated 
reaches of the Verde River and could 
halt upstream water exchanges if listed. 
This would release Bald Eagles from 
the political squeeze play, but Cliff Dam 
could still be built. 

There are many environmental and 
economic reasons to stop Cliff Dam that 
do not receive the fanfare that eagles 
do. The impacts of Cliff Dam on riparian 
habitats are manifold. Riparian habitats 
in Arizona are the most important 
habitats for many vertebrate species. 
The complete loss of mature stands of 
riparian trees and the disappearance of 
free-flowing streams and rivers is immi- 
nent due to managed flow patterns, in- 


tensive cattle grazing, and intensive 
conversion of riparian vegetation into 
agricultural production. Cliff Dam would 
further degrade riparian systems by in- 
undation behind the dam and reduced 
flows downstream. 

Many species of birds, amphibians, 
reptiles, and fish which are not listed 
as Threatened or Endangered are 
threatened nevertheless by the loss of 
riparian habitat. Since these species 
lack the high profile eagles have, they 
are largely ignored by the powers that 
be, including traditional environmental 
groups. 

The politically strongest objections to 
Cliff Dam are economic. Cliff Dam 
would be funded primarily by taxpayers 
at a cost of $385 million. Independent 
engineering firms have stated that 
floods can be controlled without Cliff 
Dam for a small fraction of Cliffs cost. 
An excellent review of viable alterna- 
tives to Cliff Dam for flood control is 
included in Frank Welsh’s book How to 
Create a Water Crisis. 

The purported benefits of Cliff Dam 
are at best questionable, so why is Cliff 
Dam being pushed by the USBR, SRP, 
and the Phoenix metropolitan power 
mongers? The answer is Rio Salado, a 
real estate fantasy to be built in the 
Phoenix portion of the Salt River flood- 
plain. In this scheme, Cliff Dam is impor- 
tant for reducing the threat of flooding 
from a volume capacity of 200,000 cubic 
feet per second (cfsj to 55,000 cfs. This 
volume capacity would allow the hotels, 
businesses and homes for 36,000 people 
to be developed in the middle of the 
floodplain. 

Dreams of a developed Salt River 
floodplain, though, are quickly becom- 
ing nightmares for local politicians, due 
to unpopular property tax increases and 
the huge cost of cleaning up toxic wastes 
that now fill the river bed. Both of these 
are necessary for implementing the Rio 
Salado development plan. Also, a disas- 
trous flood could occur despite all the 
Plan 6 dams and modifications. A flood 
today like the one in 1891, would send 
93,000 cfs through the Rio Salado area 
and could wash away development in 
the Salt River bed; this fact, supported 
by USBR data, is not discussed by Rio 
Salado promoters. One large flood could 
destroy all that will be built at the 
expense of the wildlife along the Verde 
River. 

Nature will eventually win over any- 
thing man can do to the environment. 
The flooding along the Colorado River in 
1983-85 generated serious doubt about 
man’s ability to control desert rivers. 
Man continues to ignore the basic lesson 
that if you build in a floodplain, you will 
be flooded. The entire riparian ecological 
commmunity is in desperate need of 
protection but no legislative program 
or vast public support group exists to 
shelter it. The death of Cliff Dam and 
fights against future water projects must 
come through increasing costs by delays 
and publicizing on a grand scale the 
actual costs of such projects. 

The author has worked on Arizona 
water issues for nearly a decade, and 
is concerned with issues where facts are 
distorted or ignored in order to “cram” 
projects “down the throat” of the ordinary 
TV-watching citizen. A self-proclaimed 
government weasel, the author is con- 
cerned with the amount of soul-selling 
and job-preserving that goes on to kiss 
development-oriented behinds. 


India Nukes (cont) 

safety aspects of nuclear technology.” 
By 1980 Tarpur had logged an impres- 
sive 344 accidents. These were 
euphemistically described as “unusual 
occurrences” by the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE) — although with 
an average of one a week, they can 
hardly be called “unusual. ” 

India’s other adventures in atomic 
energy have fared no better. The Rajas- 
than Atomic Power Station was shut 
down 251 times during its ten-year life 
span. The Kalpakkam Atomic Power 
Project. India’s third atomic power sta- 
tion, was shut down within hours of 
being inaugurated by the late Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi in 1983. Un- 
daunted by these setbacks, the DAE 
plans to set up another 22 plants in the 
next 15 years at a cost of about 20 billion 
dollars, which would theoretically raise 
the share of nuclear energy in electric- 
ity production from the present 2.5% to 
10 %. 

Unfortunately for the DAE, opposi- 
tion is mounting, although as the De- 
ccan Herald pointed out in an editorial, 
“In India the debate on nuclear technol- 
ogy has barely begun. The level and in- 
tensity of discussion is nowhere near 
that in advanced countries.” Perhaps 
this has something to do with the li- 
mited resources available to the anti-nu- 
clear groups, especially compared to 
the slick PR available to the nuclear es- 
tablishment. According to a local ac- 
tivist, the Sirsi area was chosen as the 
site for the nuclear plant because the 
people of the area have no history of 
organizing themselves. 

At first the local Sirsi newspaper was 
against the establishment of the nuclear 
plant and uranium mine in the district. 
But since being bought off by the power 
barons, they no longer accept articles 
by opponents of the project. In the 
neighboring state of Kerala, environ- 
mental opposition has tharted DAE 
plans to site the Kaiga nuclear power 
plant there. Citizens Against Nuclear 
Energy (CANE) has greatly embaras- 
sed of the Hegde government. 

So, how can Americans help CANE 
and other local groups? This question 
must be approached sensitively as there 
is considerable feeling that some of the 
Indian NGOs have been corrupted by 
the “aid” of foreign groups and agen- 
cies. However, there is a real chance to 
stop this “development” in the rain- 
forests of Karnataka, and CANE agrees 
that they need more information about 
uranium mining, nuclear power and 
struggles elsewhere in the world. A film 
or slides about the issues could also be 
useful. If you think you can help, write 
to CANE first to be sure that the mat- 
erial is relevant: CANE, 153(B) First 
Floor, 5th Main, 4th Block, Rajajinagar, 
Bangalore 560010, INDIA. 

Note: The State of India’s Environ- 
ment is a state-of-the-art publication de- 
tailing India’s environmental crisis. We 
are not aware of an equivalent publica- 
tion for any other country. The hard- 
cover version costs about $40 and the 
soft-cover version is about 1/3 this price. 
For exact cost, write: Centre for Sci- 
ence and Environment, 807 Vishal Bha- 
wan, 95 Nehru Place, New Delhi 110019 
INDIA. 

John Seed is our correspondent in 
Australia and one of the world’s leading 
rainforest experts. 
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British Columbia Wilderness 
Struggle Intensifies 



by Barbara Quackenbos 

The controversy over the Stein Wil- 
derness located in the Southwestern 
Interior of British Columbia, has taken 
on new dimensions. 

Often described as an island in a sea of 
stumps, the Stein River Valley consists 
of over 400 square miles of roadless wil- 
derness. Among large species of wildlife 
who take refuge here, and whose num- 
bers are rapidly declining are: Grizzly 
and Black Bear, Cougar, Mountain Goat, 
Mountain Sheep, Mule and Blacktail 
Deer, Moose, and Wolves. The whole 
valley, with high alpine meadows and 
lakes plus a good trail from the mouth 
of the canyon, is popular for hiking and 
fishing. The Stein Valley has cultural 
significance for two native bands: the 
Mt. Currie Band at the source, and the 
Lytton Band at the mouth where the 
Stein pours into the Fraser River. Many 
archaeological sites, including petro- 
glyphs, pictographs, sacred caves, and 
pit house and cache pit remains, stand in 
the valley as testimony to this historical 
fact. 

According to BC’s provincial govern- 
ment, the Stein Valley is part of a “Pro- 
vincial Forest,” meaning the province 
owns rights to the land and the resources 
therein. Stein timber is in the Lillooet 
Timber Supply Area. Since 1976, when 
the government decided to log the Stein, 
the Forest Service has made unilateral 
decisions as to how and when logging 
would proceed. 

The Stein Coalition formed in 1977 to 
gather support for Stein preservation. 
They claim that “there are no lakes 
under 2500 feet in altitude within a 
hundred miles of Vancouver that have not 
been logged to the shoreline, dammed, 
or both” — except in the Stein. Unable 
to convince the powers that be to pre- 
serve the Stein through Wilderness or 
Park status, the Coalition elected to 
work within the government planning 
process. 

The fight to save the Stein intensified 
in 1985 when road building became im- 
minent. At this time, the Lillooet Tribal 
Council, of which the Mt. Currie Band 
is a member, initiated action to halt 
development on their traditional lands. 
They joined a handful of environmen- 
talists and local citizens and hosted a 
cultural festival in the alpine meadows 
of the Stein River Watershed. The Voices 
For The Wilderness Festival drew over 
500 people. (See Samhain Edition, 1985, 
p.ll.) Native medicine men held sacred 
ceremonies. Native elders spoke of the 
meaning of the Stein to their culture 
and the importance of preserving the 
Stein. 

Through media coverage of the event, 
the Stein Valley situation became 
known to people throughout BC. The 
Lytton Band stated their opposition to 
any development in the Stein before the 
NTakapmx Nation General Land Claim 
was settled. The Lytton Band would in- 
terpret road building as an aggressive 
act by the provincial government aimed 
at destroying the spiritual integrity of 
the valley prior to a Land Claim agree- 
ment. A road into the valley would 
weaken the Lytton Band’s prospects of 
winning their land claim. 

Natives and environmentalists at- 
tempted to set up a meeting with the 
Forest Minister, Tom Waterland, to avoid 
a confrontation at the construction site 
with loggers and road contractors. 
Waterland refused to meet them. In 
spite of the appointment, by Environ- 
ment Minister Austin Pelton, of an eight 
person committee to study land use in 
contentious areas, Waterland ordered 
the logging company to initiate road 
building plans. In November, 1985, BC 
Forest Products selected a road contrac- 
tor. Had it not been for the owners of a 
farm at the mouth of the Stein contesting 
land expropriation for the road, con- 
struction would have begun immediately. 
A court case caused a temporary sus- 
pension in road building. 

Meanwhile, on Lyell Island in the 
contentious South Moresby area of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, 72 Haida 
Indians had been arrested for blocking 
logging access to the island. The Haida 
have for years used governmental options 
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to try to stop clearcutting in their home- 
lands. They finally resorted to a blockade 
to force the provincial government to 
enter the Land Claims issue. Haada 
Gwai, the Haida name for the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, has been home to 
hundreds of generations of Haida 
people. (See Brigid Edition, 1986, p.14.) 
In the 1700s, when Europeans arrived, 
there were 10,000 Haidas. By the 1800s, 
after several smallpox epidemics, the 
population was 585. In the late 1800s, 
the remaining Haida united and moved 
north to Skidegate. Archaeologists be- 
lieve there are up to 450 archaeological 
sites in the Charlottes. Ninstints, on 
Anthony Island, has the world’s largest 
collection of totem poles in their natural 
setting. This is a UNESCO World Herit- 
age Cultural Site. Today the Haida still 
hunt and gather traditional foods, and 
hold traditional social ceremonies. 

The South Moresby archipelago has 
unique examples of biological evolution 
of plants and animals which escaped 
glaciation. There are subspecies of ani- 
mals and plants on South Moresby that 
exist nowhere else in the world. The 
Islands are breeding grounds for 
numerous species of sea birds and 
spawning grounds for many species of 
fish. Windy Creek with four miles of 
spawning gravel is a run for 56,700 Pink 
Salmon. It is also spawning grounds for 
Coho, Chum, Rainbow Trout, Cutthroat, 
and Dolly Vardin. Clearcutting on the 
Charlottes, however, has destroyed 
wildlife habitats and many fish spawning 
streams. 

The Haida willingly shared their land 
with Europeans when they came in the 
1700s. But the newcomers destroyed 
their land. The Haida understood that 
the homelands of all living creatures 
must be maintained to insure the future 
of all life. Unlike the European, who 
seemed to live only for today, the Haida 
see the past, present, and future as one 
infinite continuum. 

While the Haida situation is different 
from that of the Mt. Currie and Lytton 
Bands in the Stein, the issue of aboriginal 
land title and rights is the same. Should 
the native people win title to their tradi- 
tional lands, they will be in a position 
to protect some of the best wild areas 
in BC. [Ed. note: Meares Island off the 
coast of southern BC, and the Stikine 
watershed in northern BC are also areas 
in which natives and environmentalists 
are now confronted by developers. See 
Brigid, Lughnasadh, and Mabon 
Editions, 1985.] Native people believe 
that along with title and rights come 
responsibilities. 

What is the land claims issue and why 
is it unique to BC? When the British 
originally colonized Canada east of the 
Rocky Mountains, they honored Indian 
ownership of the land. Prior to any 
white settlement, the queen negotiated 
treaties for the purchase of much of that 
land. In BC some lands on Vancouver 


Island were purchased. In 1860, how- 
ever, there was a change in policy. The 
British decided the BC legislature 
should foot the bill for the purchase of 
Indian owned lands. The new legislative 
policy under Governor James Douglas 
was to ignore Indian ownership of the 
land. 

Consequently, when European settlers 
moved into BC they occupied Indian 
lands. In 1871, the Colony of British 
Columbia joined Canada. Under the 
Terms of Union, responsibility for Indians 
and lands reserved for Indians was given 
to the federal government. The province 
was required to make land available for 
Indian reservations, which it did. But 
the land allotted to the Indian people 
was far too small for them to inhabit in 
their traditional ways. Less than .5% of 
Lillooet Tribal Territory was designated 
as reservation. Most of that land was of 
little practical use. The soil and terrain 
were poor for farming and often lacked 
adequate water. Meanwhile, federal 
government Indian agents quashed equal 
opportuniuty for natives in the economic 
mainstream. With the influx of Christian 
missionaries, traditional religious cus- 
toms were forbidden. Starvation and 
diseases such as smallpox and tuber- 
culosis reduced the native population. 

The Indian people have protested 
bitterly since the white man began to 
take their land. For the first quarter of 
this century they were politically active. 
But in 1927 the BC government passed 
legislation that made it illegal for Indians 
to raise money for claims purposes. This 
law stood until 1951. 

The present provincial government in 
BC does not recognize aboriginal title. 
They maintain that aboriginal title was 
extinguished before BC joined the Con- 
federation. Because of the Terms of 
Union, they place the responsibility of 


government. Thus far, the federal govern- 
ment has handled BC land claims in the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The native 
people originally had well established 
territories which were never surrendered 
to the provincial government. Yet the 
BC government acts as if they do own 
the Indian lands. 

If the federal government continues 
to use the courts to settle land claims, it 
will be costly and time consuming. The 
BC and the federal governments and the 
native people must find an expedient 
method for solving questions of title. 
More and more cases for aboriginal title 
are surfacing as the government forges 
ahead with resource extraction on Indian 
lands, leaving destruction in its wake. 

Due to countless conflicts of interest 
over land use in BC (specifically, wilder- 
ness vs. industrial development), in 
October, 1985, the BC Minister of Envi- 
ronment appointed an eight person panel 
to review sixteen wilderness areas in 
BC plus six park boundary alterations. 
With only one environmentalist and no 
native representation on the committee 
and the large number of areas to be 
studied before the late February dead- 
line, many doubted the worth of the 
study. The Wilderness Advisory Com- 
mittee, as they were called, received 
written submissions and held public 
meetings. In Lytton, native people and 
their supporters made a strong case for 
protection of the valley for its cultural 
value. After prayers and a sacred pipe 
ceremony at the mouth of the Stein, a 
native medicine man brought the mem- 
bers of the committee a bottle of pure 
Stein water. Excellent presentations 
indicated that Stein logging would cost 
BC taxpayers millions of dollars from 
government subsidies needed to build 
the 30 kilometer road and a bridge 
across the Fraser River; and that the 
Stein represents a unique spiritual 
opportunity to the Lillooet and 
Nl’akapxm people. 

On March 3, the Advisory Committee 
issued their report. They recommended 
that “a road should not be constructed 
through the Stein River Canyon without 
a formal agreement between the Lytton 
Indian band and the provincial govern- 
ment. Until an agreement can be made, 
the midvalley should be removed from 
the Annual Allowable Cut of the Lillooet 
TSA, and should be zoned and managed 
by the Minister of Forests as wilderness. ” 
They also recommended that the upper 
and lower Stein be designated Recreation 
Area. Under the Parks Act, Recreation 
Areas are not exempt from industrial 
development, but without an agreement 
between the government and the Lytton 
Band to build the road, no logging will 
take place. The Lytton Band has stated 
that no development shall take place in 
the Stein prior to the settlement of the 
Nl’akapmx Land Claim. Taking a com- 
promise position, the committee tried 
to please all concerned. The committee 
recognized that the cultural values out- 
weigh the industrial values. The signifi- 
cance of giving the Lytton Band the key 
to the fate of the valley cannot be over- 
stressed. 

Regarding the Haidas on Lyell Island, 
however, the committee took a position 
which favors the logging industry. They 
recommended continued logging on Lyell 
with an Ecological Reserve at the Windy 
Bay-Dodge Point area. This decision 
changes nothing for the Haida who 
remain committed to saving their land. 
Chiefs from the Lytton, Mt. Currie and 


settlement in the hands of the federal 



Napoleon Kruger presents Stein water to Wilderness Advisory Committee. Photo by 
Darlene Taylor. 



Researching 
Whales 
to Death 

by Christoph Manes 

In the March session of the Scandina- 
vian Parliament in Copenhagen, Ice- 
land’s Minister of Fisheries, Halldor As- 
grimsson, declared Iceland will go 
ahead with its plan to kill 320 Fin, 160 
Sei, and 320 Minke Whales over the 
next four years for “research purposes.” 

The decision takes advantage of the fact 
that the International Whaling Commis- 
sion (IWC) moratorium on commercial 
whaling does not apply to scientific re- 
search. Using Orwellian logic unworthy 
of a dignified nation like Iceland, 
Halldor claimed that “Iceland wants to 
guarantee the future of whales” — by 
destroying 400 a year. 

Only the Danish representative chal- 
lenged the planned hunts, .calling the 
research a pretext for financial gain. 

The rigors of pure science will not re- 
quire Iceland to throw away the $30 mil- 
lion of whale products the “research” 
will generate. As Halldor admitted, the 
research will be costly (almost 
$1,000,000, some of which will go to 
whalers, whose thick fingers will be em- 
ployed to dissect ovaries and assay 
growth layers in tympanic bullae). Add 
the fact that, under US pressure, Japan 
will apparently refuse to buy the feloni- 
ous whale meat, and it’s difficult to un- 
derstand the Icelandic government’s 
motivation. 

The answer is that, just like public 
lands ranching in the US, whaling in 
Iceland is operated as welfare for a 
moribund industry. The dilapidated 
fleet of four small ships sits rusting in 
Reykjavik harbor. One company holds 
a monopoly on whaling, which at peak 
season employs only 250 people (not in- 
cluding about 50 fishing families in the 
north who supplement their income 
with small-scale Minke whaling). But 
the government has a mad commitment 
to full employment at any cost, and 250 
jobs is a lot by Icelandic standards. 

Even if the government is stuck with 
millions of dollars worth of dead whales 
on its hands, it might still go ahead with 
this proposal. 

Moreover, one of the unstated goals 
of this research is to accumulate data 
with which to lobby the IWC to renew 
whaling after the moratorium ends in 
1990. As a slick brochure of the Ministry 
of Fisheries says: “a decision can then 

the Lillooet Bands recently met with 
the chief of the Haida Nation in a rally in 
Vancouver where together they spoke in 
solidarity for rights to their traditional 
lands. Bonds between native nations 
are strengthening. 

Native land claims could play a signifi- 
cant role in BC wilderness preservation. 

If the provincial government continues 
to ignore native land claims, they will 
provoke further confrontations. 

The Haida cannot flee their island 
homeland. The Nl’akapmx and Lillooet 
tribal nations will not survive if they 
give up cultural lands in the Stein Valley. 

As Ruby Dunstan, chief of the Lytton 
Band says, “We do not want to be put 
in museums. Our culture is alive today 
and we intend to keep it that way!” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Support the native people’s land 
claims in BC. Write today and ask the 
federal and provincial governments to 
preserve all remaining native heritage 
sites, honor native land claims, and 
preserve the Stein and other wilderness 
areas in BC. Write: The Honorable 
David Crombe, Minister of Indian 
Affairs, Ottawa, Canada, K1A OH4; and 
the Premier, Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, BC V8V 1X4 Canada. 

On Labour Day Weekend, Aug. 30 - 
Sep. 1, there will be a second Voices For 
The Wilderness Festival at the mouth 
of the Stein in Lytton. Please come! 

For info contact: John McCandless, 

Stein Coordinator, Lytton and Mt. 
Currie Bands, PO Box 1420, Lillooet, 

BC VOK IVO (604-256-7249). Con- 
tributions welcome. 

Barbara Quackenbos is an ecologist 
living in Lillooet, BC. 


be made based on concrete facts and 
pragmatic research, whether or not 
commercial whaling should be con- 
tinued.” The most sinister aspect of this 
is the Ministry’s desire to use the data 
to make protected species of great 
whales subject to renewed whaling. The 
Marine Institute of Iceland, the over- 
seer of this project, states in its “Out- 
line of Programme and Budget” that 
censuses of Blue and Humpback Whales 
will be compiled in 1986, after which it 
will be determined if these species will 
also be subject to experimental kills 
(p.12). Believe it or not, the whalers will 
do the censuses, exactly the people who 
will profit by killing the last of these 
leviathans. 

There is very little popular support 
in Iceland to stop whaling. Whaling has 
unfortunately become a patriotic issue, 
a way of expressing Icelandic indepen- 
dence, which alas hasn’t existed since 
the time of Erik the Red. 

However, the situation is changing. 
There have been a number of anti-whal- 
ing letters to newspapers, a sympa- 
thetic article on_ Greenpeace in the 
socialist paper, even a small demonstra- 
tion (in front of the Lutheran Church, 
no less). Not that Icelanders are becom- 


Norway Continues Whaling 

ous senators that the importation of 
by Christoph Manes Norwegian salmon be stopped if the 

hunts proceed. As of this writing, Sec- 
It’s official. The government of Nor- retary of Commerce Malcolm Baldridge 

way announced it would disregard an had come to no decision. It is also possi- 

Intemational Whaling Commission ble the US government will invoke a law 

moratorium on whaling and commence preventing Norway from fishing in US 

hunting on May 26. The Norwegians waters. 

plan to kill 300 whales in the Berent Sea Norway seems to have been embol- 

and 50 off Jan Mayen Island. The Minis- dened by Iceland’s earlier decision to 

ter of Fisheries, Bjame Mork Eidem kill 480 Fin, Sei and Minke Whales over 

proudly emphasized that “Norway has the next four years for “research” pur- 

reduced the hunting quota from 2000 poses. The Norwegians haven’t even 

animals last year to 350 in accordance bothered to use this pretense, however, 

with the findings of marine biologists.” and plan to continue commercial whal- 

This was an unwitting admission of how ing. 

reckless Norway’s whaling policies have Write Malcolm Baldridge (Dept, of 

been up to just 12 months ago. However, Commerce, Wash. , DC 20230) demand- 

only a complete halt of whaling is in ing economic sanctions against Norway, 

accordance with sound marine biology. Boycott Norwegian salmon and don’t 

It remains to be seen if the US admin- read Ibsen. Don’t read Ibsen even if 

istration will heed the demand of vari- they do stop whaling. 


Japan to Buy Icelandic 


ing Deep Ecologists. They’re simply be- 
ginning to think it’s a bad idea to risk a 
US boycott of Icelandic fish products 
for a dying industry (the US imports 


Whale Meat 


80% of Icelandic fish exports). Halldor j apan i s t he likely purchaser of 

himself said he “laments the threats of by Christoph Manes Icelandic whale meat. The Japanese 

various environmental groups to de- government wants the sale to proceed, 

stroy Iceland’s foreign fish market.” At the annual meeting of the Inter- but up to now has made only confusing, 

Let’s make him really lament it. Iceland national Whaling Commission (IWC) in non-committal remarks about the matter, 

is one of those rare places where a few Malmo, Sweden, Iceland won an un- as it assesses how the US government 

letters can make a difference. Send a expected victory in its plan to kill hun- will react. Kristjan Loftsson, executive 

card or letter to: Halldor Asgrimsson, dreds of whales for research purposes. director of the appropriately-named 

Sjavarutvegsraoherra, Lindargotu 9, Two proposals to ban the export of Icelandic whaling monopoly, Whales 

101 Reykjavik, Iceland. Say you won’t whale products taken on these hunts Limited, said his sources inform him the 

ever touch an Icelandic scallop again if failed when a special committee of dele- Japanese will buy. 

Iceland doesn’t change its decision. Say gates produced compromise regulations The best way to stop this farcical re- 

you own a chain of sea-food restaurants which make no mention of international search is to write US Secretary of Com- 

and are shocked and appalled. The trade. They innocuously state that these merce Malcolm Baldridge (Commerce 

Icelandic government hates and fears whale products should be “primarily” Dept., Wash., DC 20230), and to Presi- 

Greenpeace, and even the perception so ld in domestic markets. Since profits dent Reagan (White House, DC 20500) 

that it’s mounting a boycott may be from exported whale meat are a major asking them to invoke sanctions against 

enough to stop this contemptible proj- unstated motivation for the so-called Iceland and Japan if the hunts and sale 

ect. Mike Roselle, where are you? research, the closing of foreign markets proceed. Also send a postcard to Halldor 

Ed. note: Just before oresstime, we might have halted the hunts. Now the Asgrimsson, Sjavarutvegsradneytid, 

received the following seemingly good research plan has been given new Lindargata 9, Reykjavik, Iceland. Even 

and bad news from Christoph: In a re- impetus, and Halldor Asgrimsson, a couple of hundred cards threatening 

cent session of the Icelandic Parlia- Iceland’s minister of fisheries, member to boycott Icelandic fish products may 

ment, Halldor Asgrimsson announced 0 f the special committee, and smug give Halldor a bleeding ulcer and 

Iceland now recognizes Blue and technocrat, says he’s “very pleased.” change his mind. 

Humpback Whales are protected under 
IWC regulations. Iceland defied IWC 
protection in the 1950s and hunted Blue 
Whales for six years. It’s not clear how 
this will affect the experimental kills of 
these animals outlined in Iceland’s re- 
search plan. However, the Norwegian 
government decided in April to allow a 
harvest of 350 Beaked Whales this year, 
violating the IWC moratorium. The fol- 
lowing article by Christoph describes 
the Norwegian plans. 



Malaysian Park Threatened 


by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 

(Friends of the Earth Malaysia) 

There are plans to build a road into 
the heart of Taman Negara, Peninsular 
Malaysia’s only National Park. The road 
will run from National Park Headquar- 
ters in Kuala Tahan to Kuala Teku at the 
foot of Gunung Tahan. This will be the 
first access road ever built in Taman 
Negara. The area has remained virgin 
territory since it was created in 1939, 
“in perpetuity for the propagation, pro- 
tection and preservation of the indigen- 
ous flora and fauna. ” The Park sprawls 
along boundaries of the states of Kelan- 
tan, Trengganu and Pahang, covering 
4343 square kilometres. SAM opposes 
the building of the road and regrets that 
the government has not made any an- 
nouncement regarding the project. 

The road is being built with the aim 
of enhancing the tourist attracting po- 
tential of Taman Negara. It is unfortu- 
nate that the qualities that make Taman 
Negara such an important, rich heritage 
also make it a valuable recreational site. 

About 10% of Taman Negara is low- 
land valleys with gentle slopes. The old- 
est (100 million years), densest and 
tallest tropical rainforest in the world 


constitutes part of the National Park; 
and tigers, elephants and countless 
smaller and less glamorous species rely 
on the lowland forest as their principal 
habitat. Plant life is richest in the low- 
lands. More than 200 different tree 
species may occur on a single hectare ! 

As part of its plans to enhance the 
area as a tourist resort, it is even more 
alarming to know that an airstrip is to 
be built near Kuala Tahan. This is to be 
done in time for the PATA (Pacific Area 
Travel Association) conference, of which 
Malaysia is host. The airstrip would en- 
able PATA delegates to fly to Park head- 
quarters and view the government’s 
plans in enhancing the area as a tourist 
resort. 

The road is to be constructed by army 
engineers. Army personnel were in 
Taman Negara in December conducting 
a preliminary survey. 

Animals such as leaf monkeys and 
barking deer will be driven from the 
area. The road will permanently impair 
the sense of isolation which is the prime 
attraction of National Parks to visitors. 

But the most serious impact of the 
road will be on Sungai Tahan, the river 
so popular with Park visitors. The vir- 
gin catchment of the Tahan will be de- 
filed and run-off from the soil distur- 


bance during road construction, and 
later from the laterite surface and erod- 
ing earth embankments of the road, will 
cloud the Tahan’s clear waters. 

The road from Kuala Tahan to Kuala 
Teku will be at least 30 kms long and is 
sure to cost several million ringgit. The 
energy and finance to be used in the 
building of the road should instead be 
directed toward enhancing the attrac- 
tiveness of Taman Negara. This will cost 
far less than building the road. Some of 
the improvements that can be made are: 
1. Trail construction and maintenance 
could be improved. 2. Accomodation and 
sanitation could be improved. 3. A self 
guiding educational trail could be set 
up. 4. Tree towers for bird watching and 
tree top walkways for upper forest 
canopy observation could be con- 
structed. 5. An interpretive centre, 
museum and library could be set up at 
Kuala Tahan. 

This article was condensed from a 
news alert sent out by Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia, 37, Lorong Birch, Penang, 
Malaysia. For information on how to 
help stop the road, write to SAM. To 
subscribe to SAM’s excellent journal 
Saura Sam, send $23 ( air mail) or $7 
( sea mail) to SAM. 
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Ivory-bill Lives! 

The Ivory-billed Woodpecker has 
been pronounced extinct by many orni- 
thologists. It has not been officially 
seen in its habitat of the southeastern 
US for over 30 years (though an expert 
ecologist EF! friend told us that he’s 
sure he saw one once in Texas several 
years ago). So it brings us great glee to 
learn that Cuban biologists have spotted 
Ivory-billed Woodpeckers — with slightly 
different coloring than the US variety 
— in Guantanamo Province in the rugged 
forests of northeastern Cuba. After a 
recent sighting by Dr. Lester Short of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
the Cuban government banned logging 
in the area, where many of the old pines 
in which Ivory-bills find their food — 
beetle larvae — have already been cut. 
Ivory-bills can live up to 30 years, yet 
the species’ survival hopes are slim. A 
population of less than 500 is not viable, 
with most species, but some ornithologists 
hope to reintroduce Ivory-bills to the US 
within a couple decades. Dream back 
the Bison; sing back the Ivory-bill! 

Anti-Nuke Protesters Riot 

In Wackersdorf, West Germany — a 
rural Bavarian town near Czechoslovakia 
— recent protests against West Germany’s 
first nuclear reprocessing facility (under 
construction) have grown violent. In 
May, 1000 protesters cut fence sur- 
rounding the facility, and hurled cock- 
tails (Molotov brand), stones, and steel 
balls at police; 132 of the 2000 riot police 
were hurt. Activists say that the police 
provoked the violence. These riots fol- 
lowed a peaceful protest of 3000 environ- 
mentalists. Activists also barricaded a 
railway, stopping two freight trains. 
Europe has been alive with anti-nuclear 
activities — including several aggressive 
protests such this one — ever since the 
Chernobyl disaster. European ecologists 
continue to make US environmentalists 
look apathetic and tame. Even the in- 
solent and indolent French have taken to 
the streets to complain about their coun- 
try’s heavy reliance upon nuclear power. 
Whither the radical US protesters? 

Cousteau Compliments Cuba’s Castro 

Jacques-Yves Cousteau, currently 
conducting a five year study of how the 
quality of waters influences the quality 
of life of peoples living on those waters 
(a study uniting ecology and sociology), 
recently visited Haiti and Cuba. Cousteau 
described Haiti as “beyond salvation” 
due to overpopulation and desertification 
of over half the country resulting from 
felling forests for firewood. However, 
Cousteau found Cuba exhibiting good 
management of its waters. Cousteau said 
Cuba “is the only place in the Caribbean 
where marine life abounds.” After inter- 
views with Cuban president Fidel Castro, 
Cousteau concluded that Castro is “a 
man impassioned by ecology.” 

KM Will Fertilize With Rad Waste 

Nuke-pukes continue to develop in- 
novative plans to deal with radioactive 
waste. While we are already consuming 
foods irradiated with nuclear wastes, 
the latest scheme is even more shocking. 
Native Americans for a Clean Environ- 
ment (NACE, Rt.2, Box 51 -B, Vian, OK 
74962) reports in their June newsletter 
that Kerr-McGee, at their Gore nuclear 

powerplant in Oklahoma (the same facil- 
ity which recently had a major uranium 
spill resulting in one immediate death), 
plans to spray farmland with treated 
nuclear waste (raffinate). In 1982, the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission gave 
KM a permit to test raffinate on KM 
property as a fertilizer, despite the fact 
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that this waste is radioactive and con- 
tains 18 heavy metals. Already KM has 
purchased thousands of acres of farm- 
land in Sequoyah, Haskell, and Muskogee 
Counties (at an 80% tax write-off) to 
spray with raffinate. (But KM, wouldn’t 
it be easier to let farmers keep their 
land and dispose of the waste by market- 
ing Raffinate Soda instead?) For more 
info and to obtain petitions to stop this 
fiasco, write to NACE. 

NPS Will Have Us Hike 
Amidst Rad Waste 

Elsewhere on the nuclear front . . . 
the National Park Service will open a 
new stretch of the Appalachian Trail 
near Poughkeepsie, New York, this 
summer, which will pass within 1200 
feet of the site of a former nuclear fuel 
testing plant which was closed by the 
NRC in 1975 after its explosion sprayed 
the area with plutonium dust. This site 
— a 1000 acre tract and a pond called 
“Nuclear Lake” — was purchased by 
the NPS in 1979 for one million dollars 
despite its contamination by plutonium. 
This is the first time that the NPS has 
bought a contaminated plutonium facility 
(once owned by United Nuclear Cor- 
poration — UNC, the same company 
that had the tailings spill near Gallup, 
New Mexico, on July 16, 1978) to turn 
it into a recreational facility. The NPS 
used tax dollars to bail out a nuclear 
company that had to abandon the site 
due to accidents which contaminated 
the area. Members of the Harlem Valley 
Alliance, a regional public interest group, 
have fought this scam by publicizing 
UNC documents that reveal details of the 
1972 accident and show that the artificial 
lake was used as a repository for radio- 
active effluents for over a decade. The 
NPS plans to open the trail this summer 
despite much local protest. For info on 
how to fight NPS plans to make nuclear 
waste a component of recreation (now 
that it’s used for food preservation, 
building materials, and fertilizers, why 
not recreation too?!), write: HVA, POB 
920, Wingdale, NY 12594. 

NPS Buries Marmots Alive 

In early July, the Park Service in 
Yellowstone Park sealed unto death a 
100-year old colony of Yellow-bellied 
Marmots at the Canyon Horse Conces- 
sion site. They covered the marmots’ 
burrows with asphalt. 

EF! Compromises on ORVs? 

Earth First! has reluctantly decided 
to take a more moderate position on off- 
road vehicles (ORVs, including Jeeps, 
“all-terrain vehicles,” and motor dirt 
bikes). Whereas previously we advocated 
an immediate halt to all ORV use in all 
undeveloped areas (we still favor an 
eventual ban on the production and 
maintenance of ORVs), we are now will- 
ing to concede to off-roaders a large 
area for their accursed “sport.” We are 
willing to allow them portions of existing 
trails in California’s Clear Creek Man- 
agement Area. This area, managed by 
the BLM, encompasses 43,000 acres of 
mountains covered with chaparral and 
pines . . . and asbestos dust. The area we 
would grant to ORV users (temporarily) 
is underlain by a vast outcropping of 
asbestos-laden rock 14 miles long, 4 
miles wide, and up to 15,000 feet deep. 
Airborne dust in the off-roaders’ favorite 
part of the Clear Creek Management 
Area contains 90% asbestos. No other 
part of the US (except perhaps industrial 
factories and areas contaminated by fac- 
tories, and Forest Service roads in 
Klamath, Six Rivers, Shasta-Trinity, 
and Mendocino National Forests where 
the Forest Service cleverly used rock 
from asbestos-laden deposits to surface 
300 miles of roads) is known to have 
such high concentrations of this car- 
cinogenic substance. The BLM sought 
to close Clear Creek to ORV use; but 
off-roaders, with considerable wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, convinced them 


to keep it open. EF! can support a com- 
promise on this issue, under which ORV 
users would forgo use of all other areas 
but retain their right to cruise through 
these clouds of asbestos. 

Sasquatch Mystery Unveiled! 

A Washington State University an- 
thropology professor, Grover Krantz, 
who has spent years in quest of the Big- 
foot (Sasquatch) says the way to prove 
the existence of Sasquatch is to shoot 
one. Grover says the Sasquatch may be 
a surviving form of Gigantopethicus — 
skulls of which have been found in 
China, from one million years ago, and 
India, from four to five million years 
ago. People in northern California, 
Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia have reported over 1000 
Sasquatch sightings and numerous 
sightings of its tracks. Grover is con- 
vinced that Bigfoot does exist but 
thinks that many reports of sightings 
are in error. It is these erroneous yet 
sincere sighting reports for which we 
have finally solved the mystery. The sol- 
ution is so obvious it’s frightening: 
Pseudo-Sasquatch is Nagasaki Johnson. 
What else answers to the name ‘Giganto- 
pethicus’ (see his article p. 11 Brigid 86); 
has lived in the Pacific Northwest; lopes 
through the woods on snowshoe-sized 
feet; and is furry, intelligent, and elusive. 
Nobody but Nagasaki! As to whether a 
real Sasquatch also exists, we remain 
contentedly agnostic (and oppose all 
plans which would harm any Sasquatch); 
but at least one-half the Bigfoot mystery 
is solved. Let it trouble humanity no 
more! 

Thai Activists Incinerate Plant 

Environmental protesters burned 
down a $45 million chemical plant and 
damaged a resort hotel on Phuket Island 
in Thailand. The plant was to produce 
tantalum — a metal used in high-tech 
electronics equipment — with grievous 
costs to the environment. Prime Minister 
Prem Tinsulanonda declared a state of 
emergency in response to the 50,000 
protesters and the acts of ecotage. Not 
only was this burning a victory for Thai 
ecology, it was also a victory against 
destructive World Bank projects, as 
the plant was partly funded by the 
World Bank’s investment affiliate, the 
International Finance Corp. 

Weyerhaeuser Equipment Damaged 

Weyerhaeuser may close timber lands 
near Raymond, Washington, as a result 
of damage to a tractor and a log skidder. 
The two machines were pushed over a 
hill, in early July, by an activist operating 
another tractor. Industrial Woodworkers 
of America — one of the two unions 
striking against Weyerhaeuser in 
Washington and Oregon — denied 
involvement in the sabotage. 

Are Sea Mammals Rebelling? 

Since the infamous annual slaughter 
of thousands of Harp Seals on the East 
Coast of Canada ended (due to the 
European Economic Community’s ban 
on importation of seal pelts), Canadians 
have blamed seals for destroying fishing 
nets, consuming fish catches, and steal- 
ing bait from lobster traps. In short, it 
seems that if fisher-men’s reports are 
true, seals have become hunt saboteurs. 
Canadian fishermen and sealers plan to 
quell the rebellion by renewing the 
clubbing of seals and establishing a seal 
pelt marketing co-op. The sealers’ co-op 
will seek markets within Canada for the 
thousands of seal pelts they plan to take. 
So determined are some east Canadians 
to see seals slam again that they have 
fabricated tales of seals eating more fish 
(15 pounds per seal per day) than are 
harvested by Nova Scotia fishermen, 
and have requested that the government 
place a bounty on seals. 

Meanwhile, fishermen in Prince William 
Sound in the northern Gulf of Alaska 
shot and used explosives to “scare” 
away a pod of 35 Orcas (“killer” wh iles) 
that had ingeniously learned to raid the 
fishermen’s traplines. The Orcas removed 



Halibut and Black Cod from the longlines 
(mile-long lines with baited hooks). The 
35 Orcas disappeared after several suf- 
fered bullet wounds. (It is not known 
whether their eco-theft was in protest 
of overfishing.) Alaska’s 700 plus com- 
mercial fishermen have exemptions from 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act per- 
mitting them to kill “small cetaceans” 
interfering with their catches. Though 
Orcas reach 30 feet in length, the National 
Marine Fisheries Service considers them 
“small cetaceans” so they may be killed. 
Readers should complain to Secretary 
Malcolm Baldridge, Dept, of Commerce, 
14th and Constitution Ave. NW, Wash., 
DC 20230; request an emergency closure 
on shooting and harassment of Orcas, 
and an end to fishermen’s exemptions 
to kill “small cetaceans.” 

If They’re Not Rebelling, 

They Ought To Be 

Each year millions of air breathing sea 
animals — including seals, sea turtles, 
porpoises, Sea Otters, and Puffins and 
other marine birds — become entangled 
in active and discarded plastic fishing 
nets and other trash, and drown. Among 
the most destructive of the millions of 
tons of debris littering the oceans are 
six-pack plastic rings, and drift nets (gill 
nets of over one mile in length are called 
“drift nets”) used by the Japanese and 
other modem fisher-peoples throughout 
the world, particularly off the coast of 
Alaska. The following information on en- 
tanglement is quoted from the Center 
for Environmental Education — CEE 
(parent group of the Whale, Seal, and 
Sea Turtle Rescue Funds), 624 9th St. 
NW, Wash., DC 20001). 

Last year nearly 150,000 miles of 
these drift nets were set by the Japanese 
salmon fleet . ... It is estimated that 
the Japanese salmon fishery is respon- 
siblefor trapping and drowning 763,000 
birds each year. . . . Japan, Taiwan and 
Korea have high-seas squid fisheries with 
over 700 boats. Each boat’s net is twice 
as long as the salmon nets, and the squid 
fishing lasts 7 months — more than three 
times as long as the salmon fishing. . . . 
In an effort to stop entanglement of 
marine animals, CEE is working to 
make the US Government, enforce laws 
protecting these species. Additional 
monitoring of foreign fishing fleets is 
7iecessary to document the loss of our 
midlife so these laws can be used to force 
the Japanese, Tawainese and Koreans 
to stop the slaughter .... An estimated 
50,000 northern fur seals are drowned 
each year in discarded fishing nets. . . . 
Entanglement is also a major cause of 
death for thousands of endangered sea 
turtles. The air-breathing turtles are 
accidently trapped in the nets of shrimp 
fishermen and usually drown. The 
problem extends from the US to South 
America, to Asia .... The Gulf of 
California harbor porpoise is the 
smallest and most endangered marine 
mammal in the world. This species, 
too, has been seriously depleted due to 
drowning in fishing nets. 

You can help by writing your Congress- 
persons asking that they work for en- 
vironmental legislation, and seek re- 
strictions on foreign fishing fleets in US 
waters, to end the menace of entangle- 
ment. Even more importantly, scour 
coastal beaches and waters of trash, 
especially non~biodegradable trash in 
which animals may become entangled. 

Letters 

Senators’ addresses are: US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510. Representatives’ 
addresses are: US House of Represen- 
tatives, Wash., DC 20515. 

*Write to your congresspersons and 
Representative Jim Olin and Senator 
John Warner in opposition to Coors 
Shenondoah Valley brewery. (See NNN 
in Beltane 86 issue, and R.F. Mueller’s 
article in Litha 84.) 

*The need for letters on behalf of 
Sweedens Swamp (see NNN in Beltane 
86 issue) has apparently ended. The 
EPA, going against the Army Corpse 
of Engineers, stopped a plan to build a 
mall in the 32 acre forested wetland in 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. 

*Write two letters to Alaska’s Governor 
Bill Sheffield (Office of the Governor, 
Juneau, AK 99811). First, tell him to 
ban all killing of Wolves in Alaska, and 
tell him you’ll boycott Alaska tourism 
until Alaska ends it Wolf eradication ef- 
forts. Second, tell Sheffield to reverse 
his decision to allow offshore oil and gas 
drilling in Alaskan waters. This drilling 
will harm Bowhead Whales, a species 
numbering only 4000 in the western 




Parker’s Cave Author Writes Again 

Samisdat has published a book by 
Everett Whealdon — whose previous 
book Parker’s Cave has attained fame 
among EF!ers — entitled The Green 
Chain and other stories of The Great 
Depression. “The Green Chain” and 
Whealdon’s other stories will surely 
please readers who appreciate the 
languishing art of storytelling and in 
particular the art of telling stories with 
a strong connection to the land. To obtain 
this fine little book send $5 to Everett 
Whealdon, 314 Logan St., Port Townsend, 
WA 98368. 

CAP Lawsuit Needs Money 

Recently, Judge Strand dismissed a 
lawsuit by environmental groups chal- 
lenging the final EIS on the Tucson 
Aquaduct — a portion of the Central 
Arizona Project. In order for the groups 
to appeal this detestable decision, and 
to at least lessen the damage done by 
the CAP to the Sonoran desert, donations 
are needed. If you’d like to contribute 
to the fight against CAP destruction, 
send checks to Animal Defense Council, 
c/o Jacoby & Meyers, 369 W Valencia 
Rd, Tucson, AZ 85706. Write to the 
same address for more info. 

The Rich Devour Wildlife 

Sahabat Alam Malaysia (Friends of 
the Earth Malaysia, or SAM — 37, 
Lorong Birch, 10250 Penang, Malaysia) 
recently sent out an alert regarding the 
killing of Malaysian wildlife for gourmet 
foods. The following is a reprint of parts 
of their alert. While SAM’s article deals 
specifically with exotic meat con- 
sumption in Malaysia, this problem also 
threatens species throughout much of 
Asia and Africa, where rare animals are 
killed to feed the warped appetites of 
rich consumers in the US, Japan, Europe 
and the African and Asian nations 
themselves. 

The tiger population [in Malaysia] is 
estimated at less than 500. There are 
only 2000-3000 orangutans left in 
Sabah and about 400 to 700 in Sarawak. 
The elephant population is 700-900. In 
the Endau Rompin National Park in 
Peninsular Malaysia the Sumatran 
rhino numbers about 15. Other en- 
dangered species in Malaysia are the 
proboscis monkey, Asiatic wild dog, 
banteng, clouded leopard, Bornean 
tarsier and tapir. Birds on the en- 
dangered list are the Chinese egret, 
Crested Argus, Green Peafowl, Chinese 
Crested Tern and Helmeted Hombill. 
Endangered reptiles and amphibians 
include the loggerhead turtle, green 
turtle, leathery turtle, estuarine 
crocodile and python. 

The exotic food trade is a thriving 
business providing a steady income to 
poachers and traders, restaurant and 
eating stall owners. Recent investiga- 
tions by SAM revealed that monkey’s 
meat and brain, the meat of iguana, 
squirrel, deer, anteater, python, cobra, 
tortoises and turtles are very much in 
demand by exotic food lovers. 

What is being eaten is the country’s 
wildlife [species], many of which are 
endangered and protected under the 
Wildlife Act of 1972. Many of these pro- 
tected species are available from pet 
shops, which are said to keep the animals 
discreetly or off premises, and are 
supplied only to trusted restaurants 
and food stalls .... The people involved 


in such trade keep a low profile for they 
slaughter animals that are household 
pets or totally protected species. 

The methods in which the animals 
are slaughtered are cruel and crude. 
Pangolins, a totally protected species 
in danger of extinction, are killed for 
their flesh and scales. Even their young 
are not spared. They are killed by throw- 
ing them alive into vats of boiling water. 

The practice of eating monkey brains 
is still going on. Feasting on this delicacy 
requires special implements. A specially 
designed table with a wooden box at the 
bottom is used .... A metal bowl at one 
end of the pivoted metal arm fixed to the 
table is fitted directly onto the monkey’s 
head and latched into place leaving the 
portion above the ears exposed. A sharp 
scalper is used to cut round the skull 
vault. By then the palpitating brain is 
exposed and brandy is poured into the 
exposed area of the brain. A spoon is 
used to scoop up the brain matter, or a 
straw is used. Meanwhile, tears can be 
seen flowing down the monkey’s eyes as 
its body convulses. The monkey is then 
disposed of. Only well known clients 
are allowed to join in the eating session. 

In view of the above SAM urges the 
Minister of Science, Technology and 
Environment; the Veterinary Division 
under the Ministry of Agriculture; and 
the Department of Wildlife to take meas- 
ures against the sale of exotic meats of 
protected and endangered species. 

An Animal Protection Council com- 
prised of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Wildlife Depart- 
ment, Veterinary [Division] and the 
Police should be established for full 
cooperation over better law enforcement. 

Regular and stringent checks on pet 
shops and eating stalls must be carried 
out to check into the illegal trade and 
poaching activities. 

A National Policy on wildlife and 
conservation should be implemented; 
the tightening of loopholes will ensure 
an effective management of our wildlife. 
Support from members of the public is 
necessary to report cases of sales of 
exotic meats of protected animals. 

An education awareness programme 
in schools and to the public on the 
importance of our country’s wildlife 
heritage should be initiated. 

You can help stop the consumption of 
exotic meats by complaining to the fol- 
lowing: Yang Amat Berhormat Datuk 
Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamad (no joke!), 
Prime Minister of Malaysia, Prime 
Minister’s Office, 50502 KUALA 
LUMPUR, MALAYSIA; and Encik 
Mohamad Khan Bin Momin Khan, 
Director-General, Department of 
Wildlife and National Parks, 50664 
KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYSIA. 

Australian Group Suggests 
Wilderness Assessment Guidelines 

Wilderness International suggests 
the following guidelines be followed for 
identifying wilderness in regions inha- 
bited, either permanently or seasonally, 
by technologically “primitive” people: 

For the purpose of identifying primi- 
tive country, thresholds must be set for 
each of the following variables: popula- 
tion density, size and permanence of set- 
tlements, degree of technological 
sophistication of the inhabitants, and 
degree of environmental impact caused 
by inhabitant activities. Thresholds for 
these variables will be a function of the 
climate and the geographical nature of 


the region. In any region, different 
thresholds may be set when specifying 
different degrees of primitiveness. It is 
suggested that disturbances of tech- 
nologically primitive people (e.g. live- 
stock grazing and wood collection) be 
classified as minor intrusions, provided 
that the disturbances in question have 
minimal environmental impact or are 
constant factors in a stable ecosystem. 
An assessment of the relative stability 
of an ecosystem should take into ac- 
count biomass, soils, forest canopy, 
forest undergrowth, species-richness/ 
diversity and populations of rare or in- 
troduced species. Assessments of 
ecological stability, population density 
etc. will in be based on a combination 
of field studies and aerial or satellite 
photography. 

Wilderness International (a recent 
offshoot of Australia’s Wilderness Soci- 
ety) is currently producing a case study 
of the problems of identifying wilder- 
ness and assessing ecological stability 
in an inhabited semi-tropical mountain 
region. To obtain a copy of this report, 
or to make inquiries or comments, 
write: Coordinator, Wilderness Interna- 
tional, 130 Davey St., Hobart 7000, AU- 
STRALIA. 

More Good Periodicals 

The Trumpeter: Voices from the 
Canadian Ecophilosophy Net Work — 
an excellent Deep Ecology quarterly 
available for $8 a year in Canada, $10 
foreign airmail (US $); make checks to 
LightStar (publisher); send to LightStar, 
1138 Richardson St. , Victoria, BC, V8V 
3C8 Canada. The superb spring 86 issue 
on wilderness included articles by lead- 
ing Deep Ecologists Gary Snyder, Ed 
Grumbine, Bill Devall, Dave Foreman 
and others. 

Forest — A new journal, discussing 
threatened forests throughout the world, 
which emerged from a rainforest caucus 
during the 1985 European Green confer- 
ence in Dover, England (the first Euro- 
pean Green caucus at which Earth First! 
was represented). To subscribe, send as 
much as you can afford to FOREST, 15 
Tadmore St., London W.12 England. 

Converging Paths — Focuses on the 
Traditional ways of Wicca, its roots and 
current directions. Premier issue will 
be available Fall Equinox 86 for a dis- 
counted price of $3. Published four times 
a year — $13. Articles and issues, rituals, 
poetry, artwork, sidelights on other 
magickal paths, etc. Write Converging 
Paths, POB 63, Mt. Horeb, WI 53572. 

The Rowan Exchange — A pagan 
letter exchange, confidential contacts 
forwarding service. Magazine consists of 
listings of pagans who want contacts with 
other pagans; $9/yr. Write: The Rowan 
Exchange, POB 63, Mt. Horeb, WI 53572. 


NNN (cont) 

Arctic Ocean. 

*Write your US representatives and 
senators and ask them to support the 
Humane Product Testing Act (HR 1877). 
Express your hope that they will do all 
they can to stop vivisection. 

*On June 3, HR 2957 and HR 2958 — 
bills to help stop rainforest destruction 
— passed the House. Now the Senate 
must pass the Senate equivalents. Ask 
your US senators, and Senators Richard 
Lugar and Daniel Evans, to support S 
1747 and S 1748, and to do their utmost 
to end our country’s subsidization of 
rainforest destruction. 

*The Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB) recently promised to finance 
the paving of the Porto Velho - Rio Branco 
extension of the Transamazonia Highway, 
which is part of the infamous Polonoroeste 
project. We must shower the presidents 
of Brazil and the IDB with letters of 
protest to this funding and this project. 
Write: Antonio Ortiz Mena, President, 
International Development Bank, 808 
17th St, NW, Wash., DC 20577; and 
Presidente Jose Samey, Palacio do Plan- 
alto, Brasilia, D.F., 70.000 BRAZIL. 

*Call or write President Reagan 
telling him to levy economic sanctions 
against Norway, Iceland and Japan for 
continuing to whale: The White House, 
DC 20500 or 202-456-7639. 

*Because Reagan’s proposed 1987 
budget eliminates enforcement funds 
for the Animal Welfare Act (AWA), it is 
morally incumbent upon Congress to re- 
store money to the USDA’s Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service for 
AWA enforcement. To this end, write 
your congresspersons, and Representa- 
tive Jamie Whitten and Senator Thad 
Cochran (chairs, House and Senate Sub- 


committees on Agriculture) asking that 
they restore funds for enforcement of 
the AWA. Also ask that they support 
HR 4535, to amend the AWA to allow 
private lawsuits on behalf of any animal 
protected by the AWA. 

*While you’re writing to congress- 
persons about animals, also ask them to 
support HR 2952 to reduce US imports 
of kangaroo products from Australia. 
Ask senators to oppose ratification of 
the treaty of the US, USSR, Japan and 
Canada (Interim Convention on Conser- 
vation of North Pacific Fur Seals) which 
promotes commercial killing of seals. 
Tell representatives and senators to 
strengthen and support HR 1027 and 
S 725 to renew a strong Endangered 
Species Act. 

*Texas agriculture officials intend to 
begin killing Coyotes with Compound 
1080. Write to Governor Mark White 
(State Capitol Building, Austin, TX 78711) 
and Jim Hightower (Commissioner, 
Texas Dept, of Agriculture, POB 12847, 
Austin, TX 78711) telling them that you 
will avoid Texas and its products like 
the plague unless they stop all use of 
1080 and all killing of Coyotes. 

*Tell your congresspersons that the 
Price-Anderson Act, which sets a limit 
of only $640,000 compensation from 
the nuclear industry in the event of a 
major accident, is a farce as a means of 
protecting Americans from nuke plant 
disasters. Tell them to oppose any limits 
on nuclear industry liability and to sup- 
port amendments which would require 
responsible companies to pay for dam- 
ages. Tell them that the Stafford (Senate) 
and Metzenbaum (House) bills are far 
better than the weaker alternatives 
offered by McClure and Udall. 

*Write Senator Wilson (R-CA) in sup- 
port of protection under the Wild & 
Scenic Rivers Act for all eligible portions 
of the North and South Forks of the 
Kern River. Write Senator Wallop ask- 
ing for immediate hearings on Kern 
legislation. 

*Send letters to the BLM in support 
of the Earth First! Utah wilderness pro- 
posal, immediately. It may help to 
mention areas you particularly want 
saved — perhaps, Parunaweap Canyon, 
the Paria-Hackberry area, Dark Canyon 
Plateau, etc. — but stress that you want 
all undeveloped lands in Utah protected 
forever as Wilderness. Send to: Wilder- 
ness Studies, BLM, 324 S State St, 
SLC, UT 84111. 

*Write three letters on behalf of 
Colorado’s Holy Cross Wilderness. 
Demand that the Homesake II project 
— which would involve drilling tunnels 
through and diverting water from this 
Wilderness — be abandoned. Send to: 
Richard Gustafson, Donald Welch, and 
Jack Loughran, Board of County Com- 
missioners, POB 850, Eagle, CO 81630. 

*Send comments, by September 12, 
in opposition to granting a permit to 
Energy Fuels Nuclear to discharge pol- 
lutants at its proposed Canyon Uranium 
Mine. EFN needs a permit from the 
EPA before it can legally befoul waters 
from its proposed site 13 miles south of 
the Grand Canyon. 

Yellowstone Rivers Threatened 

Yellowstone National Park’s rivers 
have long been off-limit to boats for good 
reasons: Motorized boats, of course, 
harm the environment with their noise 
and water and air pollution; but even 
non-motorized boats would lead to 
damage of the Yellowstone ecosystem. 
Opening Yellowstone’s rivers to boats 
would lead to more people and more 
trash in Yellowstone backcountry. It 
would enable people to reach areas 
where sensitive species, such as various 
water birds, gather. Indeed, park 
rangers have noted the much greater 
number of creatures of sensitive species 
along untraveled waters compared to 
heavily traveled waters. Unfortunately, 
Chief Ranger Dan Sholly and the Park 
Service are considering opening park 
rivers to boating, even though Sholly 
admits that boating could harm three 
Endangered or Threatened species: 
Grizzly Bears, Bald Eagles, and Pere- 
grine Falcons. To urge the Park Service 
to maintain the ban on boating and to 
ask to be placed on the mailing list to 
receive the draft River Management 
Plan, write two letters: to Dan Sholly 
and to Superintendent Robert Barbee, 
National Park Service, POB 168, Yellow- 
stone Park, WY 82190. Letters from us 
are crucial; boating enthusiasts, including 
rafters whom we might assume to be 
environmentalists, are pressuring the 
NPS to end the river protection. 
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THE OWYHEE MOUNTAINS 

Range Abuse and its Ecological Effects 



Cattle in the Owyhee. Photos by George Wuerthner. 


by George Wuerthner 

In the extreme southwest comer of 
Idaho, bordering Nevada and Oregon, 
is Owyhee County — the most remote 
and unpopulated (.75 person per square 
mile) area of a state few would call 
crowded. At five million acres, Owyhee 
County is the second largest in Idaho, 
and larger than its namesake — the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Although a few of the Owyhee sum- 
mits reach 7-8000 feet in elevation, most 
of the terrain is rolling with little relief; 
much of it is a gently tilting plateau 
slashed by deep rivers such as the 
Owyhee, Big and Little Jack’s Creek, 
Battle Creek and others. Trees are few 
and mostly limited to juniper, with a 
smattering of Aspen, Douglas Fir, and 
Subalpine Fir. Owyhee country is mostly 
rangeland — grasses and shrubs. 

The name ‘Owyhee’ was the original 
spelling for the residents of the 
Hawaiian Islands and in 1818 several of 
these islanders who had been employed 
as sailors jumped ship in Oregon and 
signed on as trappers with Donald 
MacKenzie of the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany. Three of these Owyhees, as they 
were called, left MacKenzie’s party to 
trap the mountains southwest of Boise 
and never returned. MacKenzie named 
the mountains after them. 

Range cattle were brought to the 
Owyhees beginning in the 1870s. At one 
time more cattle and sheep were shipped 
from Murphy on the north edge of the 
Owyhees than from any other point in 
the US. As many as 100,000 longhorns 
roamed the open range. An early histo- 
rian writing about the region in 1884 
reports, “The summer range for cattle 
is almost inexhaustible, every hillside 
furnishing a luxuriant growth of bunch 
grass.” 

Unfortunately, the grasses were 
exhaustible. Today in the Owyhee 
Mountains, the rank growth of Blue- 
bunch Wheatgrass described by early 
settlers is merely a memory. One can 
find the grass surviving in cracks 
between rocks, beneath clumps of 
sagebrush, clinging to the sides of cliffs; 
any place a cow can’t reach. 

Bluebunch Wheatgrass is a common 
palouse-prairie grass which grows in 
one to two foot high clumps on arid lands 
throughout Idaho, western Montana, 
eastern Oregon, eastern Washington 
and north all the way to Alaska (where 
I have found it growing on diy slopes 
along the Yukon River.) It is a perennial 
(individual plants live 50-100 years) 
cool-season grass, which means it does 
most of its growth in the spring when 
soil moisture is high and temperatures 
are warm. With the onset of the hot, 
dry summers typical of its geographical 
distribution the plant transfers most of 
its carbohydrate reserves from the 
growing above-ground parts to storage 
in its roots, and ceases growth. If the 
autumn is unusually wet, Bluebunch 
will break dormancy and grow again 
until early winter. 

While moderate grazing of Bluebunch 
after it has set seed and begun its dor- 
mant period will have little impact on 
the plant’s survival, heavy cropping 
during the growing season can seriously 
impede the deposition of the plant’s 
carbohydrate reserves — its form of 
stored food necessary for renewing new 
growth the following spring. This re- 
duces the growth of its root system, 
making it more susceptible to drought, 
and hampering its seed production. 

Bluebunch grows primarily at low 
elevations — where big game species 
like Elk and Bighorn Sheep winter, but 
seldom summer. Unlike livestock con- 
strained by fences, Elk, and to a lesser 
extent Bighorns, migrate to higher ele- 
vations and scatter widely for summer 
grazing, giving Bluebunch a reprieve 
from intense grazing during its critical 
spring and early summer growth 
months. In many places wildlife grazes 
Bluebunch primarily in the late fall and 
winter after the plant has entered 
winter dormancy and little damage can 
be done to the plant’s health. 

Bluebunch grasslands burned fre- 
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quently. Wild fires usually occurred in 
the late summer, again after the grass 
entered dormancy and transferred car- 
bohydrate reserves to its roots where 
fires could do little damage. So long as 
the roots were not destroyed, the plant 
simply grew new leaves the following 
spring and was none the worse for the 
fire. 

Although grazing did occur on Blue- 
bunch ranges, the plant evolved (like 
most Intermountain range species) with- 
out pressure from large herd animals 
like Bison, whose geographical distribu- 
tion was further east. Even Elk and 
Bighorns were rare in or absent from 
much of the plant’s natural habitat, 
hence the grass never had to cope with 
repeated, heavy cropping. In essence, 
Bluebunch Wheatgrass is like an animal 
which evolved without serious predators; 
and like the introduction of a new pre- 
dator into the ecosystem, the introduc- 
tion of domestic livestock (a predator) 
on Bluebunch (the prey) ranges has had 
disastrous results. Failure to consider 
the evolutionary history and influences 
upon range plants when designing 
grazing systems is one reason the 
American rangelands are in such poor 
condition. Instead of first trying to 
understand what environmental and 
evolutionary pressures influenced the 
land, then designing a range management 
program to emulate these processes, 
the rancher and his lackey, the old style 
range manager, put the livestock on the 
land, then tried to mitigate the worst 
abuses. 

In the Owyhee country Bison and Elk 
were rare, but Pronghorn Antelope and 
Bighorn Sheep were once very abundant; 
Bighorns were more numerous than deer. 
By the 1920s Bighorns were extermi- 
nated by overhunting and competition 
with domestic livestock. Pronghorns de- 
clined to extremely low numbers. On 
the other hand, deer increased after the 
cattle arrived because the cows ate the 
grasses, which meant shrubs could out- 
compete the weakened grasses for avail- 
able water, light and nutrients. Deer, 
preferring shrubs to grasses, prospered. 
But as the grasses continued to dis- 
appear, cattle increasingly browsed im- 
portant deer forage such as Bitterbrush 
and Mountain Mahogany. Eventually 
even the deer herds declined. 

Land managers frequently use the 
term ‘range condition’ to describe the 
health of a rangeland. Range in poor 
condition is not necessarily barren of 
plants. It can be covered with vegetation; 
for example, in the Owyhee much of the 
range is now luxuriantly covered with 
cheatgrass — an invading, non-native 
annual species. Although perhaps heavily 
vegetated, poor condition range will have 
few desirable climax species. Erosion, 
soil compaction, and the destruction of 
watersheds can be, but are not necessar- 
ily, indicators of poor range condition. 
Range in excellent condition means 
desirable plants are abundant and 
reproducing well. 

One reason range deterioration has 
gone unnoticed for so long is that it’s 


simply not easy to know if an area is 
being overgrazed. Unlike a clearcut, 
which shows a dramatic change in vege- 
tation, range decline is slow and incre- 
mental. It is the gradual replacement 
of a more desirable species with a less 
desirable one that brings about a down- 
ward trend in rangelands. To determine 
range condition one must be able to 
distinguish between various species of 
grass (often requiring a microscope to 
key out), shrubs and herbs and know 
which, if any are left, indicate good 
range condition. Range condition usually 
declines over a period of years and even 
a rancher who is there year after year 
may not notice the change until the 
range has changed from Bluebunch 
Wheatgrass to sagebrush. 

Much of the Owyhees, managed by the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM), is 
overgrazed by livestock such that wildlife 
loses in the competition for food. For 
example, a 1977-78 BLM survey indicated 
that 93% of the Mule Deer range was in 
poor or fair condition (95% of the Prong- 
horn range was in a similar condition). 
According to the BLM report, the range 
cannot support deer in hard winters and 
as a consequence many deer starve. Cat- 
tle, on the other hand, spend winters at 
the home ranch being fed supplemental 
hay, then go back on the ranges the follow- 
ing year, giving the plants no respite. 

The impact of domestic livestock on 
rangelands can be appreciated by com- 
paring the range condition of the previ- 
ously mentioned deer habitat (which 
livestock graze heavily) with Bighorn 
habitat, which because of its steepness 
and inaccessibility is only lightly 
touched by cows or domestic sheep. 
Some 69% of Owyhee Bighorn habitat 
is in good to excellent range condition 
and only 5% is in poor condition, even 
though the grass species, precipitation, 
and other physical factors on the 
Bighorn ranges are often identical to 
those of antelope and deer ranges. 

One of the best of the Bighorn ranges 


lies on the east slope of the Owyhee 
Mountains on the Jacks Creek Plateau, 
where a remnant of pristine bunchgrass 
habitat still exists. The plateau has no 
permanent water supply and hence has 
only been lightly grazed. Over 75% of the 
Idaho BLM rangelands are in fan- to poor 
condition, while only 1.5% of the native 
rangelands are in excellent condition. 
Of the 1.5% of healthy grassland, well 
over 75% is found on the Jacks Creek 
Plateau. Over 100,000 acres of this 
plateau are still lush native grasslands. 

But even the Jacks Creek Plateau 
may soon be grazed. Under pressure 
from local ranchers (with Washington 
support - BLM Director Robert Burford 
in particular), the BLM has proposed 
to build a 26 mile long pipeline to bring 
water to the plateau and open it to 4000 
cattle. As is the case with many range 
improvements, the construction costs 
will be borne by all taxpayers, although 
the benefits accrue to a few individuals. 
The pipeline will cost over $150,000 to 
construct. Grazing fees from permittees 
using the area will bring in $600 a year! 
Taxpayers will absorb the difference. 
There is a further cost of this project 
not addressed in economic analysis. In 
1967 the Idaho Fish and Game Depart- 
ment introduced 12 California Bighorns 
to the Jacks Creek drainage and by 1983 
at least 115 Bighorns roamed there. 
Should cattle be introduced onto the 
plateau, a nearly pristine Bluebunch 
Wheatgrass ecosytem may be destroyed; 
and Bighorns — which feed primarily 
on grasses — may also disappear as they 
will compete with cattle for forage and 
space. 

Cattle overgrazing has other conse- 
quences for the Owyhee. In this arid 
land, all life gravitates towards riparian 
zones. The shrubs and trees provide 
nesting habitat for birds. Other wildlife 
species utilize this vegetation for shade, 
escape cover, and thermal cover from 
cold winter winds. Additionally, riparian 
zones contain important plant food for 
a host of animals. Cattle like riparian 
zones for the same reasons. Along many 
streams the impact from trampling, 
bank collapse, and heavy foraging on 
riparian plants has reduced ecological 
diversity. BLM biologists estimate that 
36% of the Owyhee riparian/meadow 
habitat is severely impacted by live- 
stock use. Ninety percent exhibits 
lower vegetation diversity, limited tree 
and shrub cover and a high occurrence 
of undesirable weedy species compared 
with unimpacted streams! This loss in 
habitat diversity severely harms wildlife. 

For example, Beaver live in all the 
major streams and rivers of the Owyhee. 
They were once more numerous, as the 
journals of early trappers testify; but 
their primary food species — cotton- 
wood, Aspen and willow — have all but 
disappeared from these mountains. 
Today only one cottonwood tree is 
known to grow in the entire mountain 
range. It lives in a remote portion of the 
Deep Creek canyon, a place where 
neither the early settlers nor their 
cattle could reach. 



Wide open spaces of Owyhee. 
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Cottonwood sprouts from its roots if 
the above ground parts of the tree are 
cut, and thus can easily replace itself if 
felled by Beaver or even man. But cattle 
relish young cottonwood shoots and 
where heavy grazing occurs all the new 
growth is eaten. (Cottonwood are also 
disappearing along the Wild and Scenic 
segment of the Missouri River in Montana 
because of excessive cattle grazing, and 
it is also happening elsewhere.) 

With cottonwood gone and Beaver in 
low numbers, River Otter — who depend 
upon Beaver to construct the bankside 
burrows they use as dens — also de- 
clined. The otter, a fish eater, were also 
hurt by declines in fish population, 
which resulted from increased erosion 
of streambanks caused by trampling, 
loss of riparian vegetation, and 
sedimentation from the run-off of over- 
grazed ranges. 

The loss of cottonwood and Aspen 
hurt many species. These trees pro- 
vided homes for cavity-nesting birds 
like flickers, and bluebirds, and nest 
sites for species like the Red-tailed 
Hawk. 

Over much of the West overgrazing 
has changed dramatically the character 
of rivers and streams, including those of 
the Owyhee. Many smaller creeks were 
bordered by dense thickets of willows 
with occasional cottonwood groves. The 
roots of grasses, shrubs and trees held 
the banks together and slowed erosion. 
Streams flowing through ungrazed qr 
lightly grazed areas are typically nar- 
row and deep — excellent fish habitat. 
Creeks draining heavily grazed areas 
with denuded banks are shallower and 
wider. 

In the Owhyees overgrazing and the 
destruction of stream habitat has im- 
pacted the Red-banded Trout — a unique 
sub-species of Rainbow Trout that is 
specially adapted to high water temper- 
atures. Red-banded Trout may be a 
genetic relict. Scientists believe that all 
native trout east of the Cascades may 
have descended from ancient Red-band 
stock. If this is true, they may hold the 
key to future improvements in the 
genetic diversity of hatchery-reared 
fish. Most Red-banded Trout survive in 
tiny canyon streams where grazing is 
limited by the terrain, and while few 
ever grow larger than eight inches, they 
are abundant. Once in Little Jack’s 
Creek, I drove schools of 100 or more of 
these trout in front of me. 

These changes in the land’s ecological 
productivity and natural beauty are not 
only a concern for nature lovers. Without 
trees to hold the bank together, increased 
erosion leads to faster run-off, greater 
channelization, and more destructive 
flooding. The loss of Beaver dams, 
which previously checked water flow, 
necessitates human construction of large 
flood control structures. All taxpayers 
pay for dam construction to rectify a 
problem created by a few individuals 
and their animals. 

The decrease in range quality is bad 
for livestock as well as wildlife. Usually 
the more desirable plant species are 
higher in nutritional quality than the 
species which replace them. Thus grazing 
animals on overgrazed range gain less 
weight. Also, since overgrazed ranges 
usually have less plant cover, a grazing 
animal must roam more widely to find 
enough forage. This also reduces live- 
stock weight gains, and creates more 
trails and erosion. 

The fact that ranchers still can eke 
out a living is no indication that all is 
well. Western ranchers have been mining 
the land. Authorities estimate the west- 
ern rangelands are only one-tenth as 
productive as they were when the first 
livestock were released on them. Much 
of the western range is too arid for long 
term profitable livestock production. 
You can raise more beef on an acre in 
humid Vermont than on 100 acres in the 
Owyhee; Florida produces more beef 
than all of the western states combined! 
Much of the land currently grazed could 
only sustain long term use under drasti- 
cally reduced livestock numbers. This 
means large land holdings, frequent 
pasture rotations with high labor costs, 
and long rests between each usage. Un- 
fortunately most ranchers faced with 
rising land costs, lower range productiv- 
ity, and a decline in meat demand, can 
little afford to cut back on their herds, 
expand their land base or make these 
modifications in their range practices. 
For many, worrying about the range 
condition 20 years from now seems un- 
important when they are struggling to 


by Michael J. Cohen 

As the red morning sunshine bril- 
liantly paints the clouds and mountains, 
so each day dawns a new light on human- 
ity’s relationship with planet Earth. Re- 
cently illuminated is that the planet may 
be a global-sized living organism. If so, 
what we call imagination, conscious- 
ness, sensations and feelings turn out 
to be vital biological survival 
mechanisms of that organism and of 
people too. With this in mind I invite 
your participation in a guided imagery 
amalgamating these postulated facets 
of life. Using your senses and thoughts, 
the following passages help you survive 
by broadening your perspective of 
planet Earth, your life support system. 

Although this interpretive presenta- 
tion is not a spiritual event, begin by 
taking a few deep breaths to consciously 
reacquaint yourself with the planet. 
Note that inspir(it)ation and re- 
spir(it)ation are functions of Mother 
Earth’s ancient spirit we call “atmos- 
phere.” So savor a few deep breaths to 
catch the spirit of what follows. 

Imagine an apple, its color, taste, 
smell, texture and sound. Imagine your- 
self getting smaller and smaller until 
you can enter the apple through its 
stem. Work your way into the center 
of the apple. Once there, slowly allow 
yourself to expand until you occupy 
every part of the apple. Think of your- 
self as part of the consciousness, feel- 
ings and essence of the apple. Become 


keep the bank from foreclosing on their 
operations next month. 

However, overgrazing is not unique 
to the western rancher. Wildlife can and 
do overgraze ranges, as is evident today 
in northern parts of Yellowstone Park. 
Early explorers commented on Bison 
herds denuding large areas of the plains. 
Nor is overgrazing a consequence of 
modem Western culture. When Indians 
obtained the horse, they seldom let 
their trusty steeds graze unconstrained, 
because other tribes stole horses. 
Horses were herded and confined to 
small areas, resulting in trampled 
ranges — at least in the vicinity of their 
camps. 

What is different about western 
rangelands today is how widespread 
overgrazing has become. In the past, a 
denuded range was abandoned as ani- 
mals moved on to greener pastures. In 
addition, most wildlife populations fluc- 
tuated. Even animals like Bison, that 
travelers of the western plains described 
as numbering in the hundreds of thou- 
sands, may have occasionally suffered 
dramatic losses to harsh winter or to 
local extermination by Indians, Wolves 
and other predators. This allowed abused 
rangelands to recover until the next 
population increase. With years of rest, 
the range recovered with little or no 
long term damage. 

Unfortunately for the Owyhee, thus 
far ranchers have not moved their herds 
elsewhere and range conditions are still 
declining. In recent years, the Owyhee 
has attracted the attention of wilder- 
ness lovers, and people are beginning 
to question whether livestock ranching 
is the best use of public lands. With sup- 
port from non-ranchers, the BLM has 
recommended several Wilderness Areas 
for the Owyhee; but bowing to pressure 
from local ranchers, almost all proposed 
areas include only the bottoms and sides 
of the major river canyons cutting 
through the plateau, leaving the flatlands 
above out of BLM recommendations. 
(For more on the Owyhee Wilderness 
proposals see the Beltane 84 issue.) 

The Owyhees are an isolated and 
lonely land — a true wilderness — 
where a person can get lost. The 
Owyhee is in many ways wilder than 
much Alaskan wilderness — where 
airplanes, snowmobiles, and all-terrain 
vehicles have compromised the integrity 
of the land. Here you could walk for days 
and never encounter another person 
and you don’t need a permit to Camp, , 
although at the present time it’s doubtftil 
you would go for long without seeing a 
cow. 

George Wuerthner is a wild lands 
ecologist, a professional photographer 
and freelance uniter. He writes regularly 
for us. 


part of its nature. 

Remain as one with the apple and 
slowly let the apple enlarge to basket- 
ball size. Enlarge with it and keep en- 
larging it to room size, house size, town, 
then county size. Slowly you and the 
apple become bigger until you’re larger 
than the state, the country, the conti- 
nents and oceans. You become the size 
of the planet. Try to feel comfortable 
being the size of the planet. 

And now that you are the size of the 
planet, merge with the planet. Slowly 
let yourself flow into the life-dance of 
the planet Earth on its orbit around the 
sun. Become the planet as you did the 
apple. Now give yourself permission to 
learn from your life about the planet’s 
life and vice versa: Let your hands touch 
each other, and then your face. By sen- 
sations like touching and feeling, tast- 
ing, smelling and hearing, not by words 
does the planet know itself and survive. 

Press your hands on your temples and 
feel your heartbeat. The pulsating es- 
sence of your life still beats since your 
birth billions of years ago. Let yourself 
hear and feel yourself breathing. Your 
planetary breath circulates air through 
planets, animals, water and minerals 
making their lives and your life possible. 

Imagine the sun becoming warmer 
and warmer and you sweating thun- 
derstorms and hurricanes to cool off. 
Imagine fanning yourself with arctic air 
or cooling yourself by running an arctic 
ice water bath. Imagine yourself erect- 
ing an umbrella of clouds or carbon 
dioxide, or sunshine reflectors of 
daisies, snow or glaciers to reflect off 
or hold the heat. 

Feel hungry and satiate your hunger 
with sunshine, your major food source. 
Think about your lips drying. Lick them 
with rain to make them feel better. Put 
your arms around yourself. Enjoy being 
embraced and fondled by the universe 
and yourself. 

Feel relieved that you have organ sys- 
tems satisfying your need to excrete. 
Compliment yourself for inventing ex- 
cretory organs that recycle your excre- 
ments into healthy foods and water that 
you safely eat and drink again. Be proud 
of that achievement. 

Enjoy your sexuality, your planetary 
desires for life to continue. Enjoy being 
a fertilized growing egg of the universe. 

Imagine an overabundance of saliva 
in your mouth and swallowing it like 
the plantet swallows carbon, salt and 
methane to regulate their levels for life’s 
maintenance. 

Imagine desiring harmony within you 
and knowing how to maintain it by alter- 
ing yourself continuously. Imagine your- 
self as the womb of life, feel the excite- 
ment as dawns each new moment. 

Sense companionship, a sense of 
place, support and belonging, a sense 
of being whole and important for life’s 
existence. 

Celebrate being something very 
worthwhile. Rejoice that your survival 
desires validate all your natural proces- 


by Coleen Walter 

In his 1933 autobiography, Chief 
Luther Standing Bear, a Lakota Sioux 
wrote: 

The white man does not understand 
the Indian for the reason he does not 
understand America. He is too far re- 
moved from its formative processes. The 
roots of the tree of his life have not yet 
grasped the rock and soil. The white 
man is still troubled with primitive 
fears; he still has in his consciousness 
the perils of this frontier continent, 
some of its vastnesses not yet having 
yielded to to his questing footsteps and 
inquiring eyes. He shudders still with 
the memory of the loss of his forefathers 
upon its scorching deserts and forbid- 
ding mountaintops . The man from 
Europe is still a foreigner and an alien. 
And he still hates the man who ques- 
tioned his path across the continent. 
Bud-in the Indian the spirit of the land 
is still vested ; it will be until other men 
are able to divine and meet its rhythm. 
Men must be bom and reborn to belong. 
Their bodies must be formed of the dust 
of their forefather’s bones.” 

In the 50 odd years since Luther 
Standing Bear wrote those words, how 


ses; you are never bad, wrong or nega- 
tive. Feel nurtured and nurturing. Feel 
musically harmonic like a simple folk 
song and a symphony. 

Enjoy a tremendous sensation of 
time, motion and power that secures 
long lasting peace. Feel wonderful that 
you are conscious to enjoy all these as- 
pects of your survival. Be happy you 
are them. Delight in their consciousness 
of you, their worship of your benevo- 
lence, leadership and wisdom. 

Feel secure that even as you sleep 
the life process maintains itself in celeb- 
ration of you. Dream of creating new 
organisms and life systems that share, 
support and enjoy your life, that will 
enrich life for others. Congratulate 
yourself for brilliantly establishing life 
over the ages without using written 
words, numbers or money. Enjoy your 
ability to heal yourself when you’re in- 
jured or under cultivation’s stress and 
tension. 

Let yourself experience your es- 
sence. Exhale and don’t breath. As you 
hold your breath and the tension builds, 
recognize that you are experiencing 
your survival voice, a language that 
knows not words nor sentences. Feel 
secure knowing that beyond yourself is 
a force revering your importance, that 
loves you, that insists you breath even 
if you choose not to. Now inhale and 
release tension; reconnect your totality 
by breathing. 

Feel powerfully confident knowing 
that your universal language of tension 
buildup and tension release communi- 
cates growth and survival for every 
single entity in your global life system. 

Enjoy the pulsating signals between 
yourself and the moon, sun and univer- 
se. Enjoy the tickling of your tides, the 
streaming of your rocks, gases and 
fluids and your harmonic peaceful song 
of unity. 

Feel honored that your survival is the 
only origin and purpose of the 
thousands of differing human cultures. 

Recognize that no matter where you 
are the closest wilderness area to you 
is in you. 

Appreciate that whatever happens to 
the planet also happens to you and vice 
versa. Your acculturation aside, you and 
planet Earth are identical. 

Recognize that this imagery feels 
familiar because you share the planet’s 
life. It doesn’t work in becoming one 
with a machine because a machine is 
neither sensate, conscious, nor self-or- 
ganizing. 

As a final image, fly out from Earth, 
look back and think of the planet as a 
womb of life. Look closely and perhaps 
mixed in with its placental clouds and 
waters you may see your adult self in 
the prenatal position. Today you and 
Earth still share the same heartbeat. 
You are the Lorax. 

Michael J. Cohen is director of the 
National Audubon Society Expedition 
Institute. 


far have we come here in America in 
our alien status? Are we grasping the 
rock and soil with the roots of our very 
beings? Is all the recent clamour about 
being reborn a response to our Mother 
Earth? I could generalize in a cynical 
diatribe answers to the above ques- 
tions. I could go on for pages about the 
evidence that suggests that we as a cul- 
ture are as alien as we have ever been. 
The condor is on her last flight; the griz 
is being moved out; the wolf is being 
trapped and hunted out of existence; 
the wilderness (what little remains) is 
being encroached upon from all sides. 

So what good does it do me to blame 
the “culture” without recognizing that 
I am a part of it? I must step back and 
ask myself, am I an alien? Am I troubled 
with primitive fears? Do I accept the 
griz for its own self? Do I know what 
wilderness really is? If I was bom an 
alien in this land, must I die an alien? 

As I have sought my own “rebirth,” 
I have confronted myself 'with a painful 
truth about myself. I am afraid of the 
wilderness. I am afraid of it because I 
have not known it. As I have begun the 
journey to know the wilderness I have 
met with the truth. The more I learn 
continued on page26 
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ROUND RIVER RENDEZVOUS 


swirled around in the maypole dance, 
skirts twirlin’, hair flying and laughing 
to bring tears. As best man Mike Roselle 
toasted the couple and christened him- 
self, EFlers cheered and howled. 

As always, EF! was a wonderfully 
diverse group: hunters in Ford pickups 
with gunracks; a few leftovers from 
Woodstock, wandering au naturel in the 
30 degree morning; camp followers eager 
to buddy up with “Hayduke” and where 
the hell was Abbey anyway; thinly veiled 
“lawn order” types; anarchists; and 
rowdy, backwoods buckaroos. But also 
present were the modem day heroes 
and heroines: Dolores LaChapelle with 
her wisdom and rituals for healing this 
Earth, Nagasaki with his wild and infec- 
tious spirit, Bill Oliver, Lone Wolf, Marcy 
Willow, Doug Peacock . . . 

The Challis Forest Service delighted 
us with their intent to please. EFlers 
stopping in their Ketchum office were 
greeted with a “Hey, are you going to 
the Earth First! Rendezvous? Well, 
here’s a map and we’ve outlined the road 
for you!” They loaned us fire safety tools 
and two of them even bought our 86 
RRR t-shirts! You can’t help but almost 
like Freddies when they’re dressed in 
fashion’s latest EF! t-shirt! Designed by 
Don Morris and printed by Chico’s finest, 
Preservation Press, a few of these shirts 
are still available. (See “Snake Oil and 
Trinkets.”) 

Workshops throughout the week 
focused on environmental issues. On 
Tuesday, Jeff Hoffman led a workshop 
on overpopulation, John Kearney led a 
clean air discussion, Bill Devall shared 
his knowledge of bioregionalism, Jasper 
Carlton and Randy O’Toole debated 
Forest Service/forest planning issues 
(to sue or not to sue . . .), Dave Foreman 
gave valuable advice on working with 
the media, and Mike Roselle was a non- 
violent, direct actor. 

Wednesday workshops included Deep 
Ecology with Bill, a meeting of the EF! 
Foundation, California BLM/desert 
issues, paper monkey wrenching with 
Jasper, a Big Mountain discussion with 
Erik and Melvin and Fay, wilderness 
management with Reed Noss, and a re- 
gional groups caucus. Mike Roselle and 
Michele Miller instigated the lively 
California Caucus. Texas was also well 
represented, along with several other 
states. A local groups workshop led to 
the formation of many new EF! “tribes,” 
a necessary step toward decentralization 
from the overworked Tucson staff. 

Thursday, topics included Grizzlies/ 
Yellowstone, overgrazing, Deep Ecology, 
costume making, BLM/Utah Wilderness, 
poetry and art, and Randy Hayes’ vital 
workshop on rainforests. The Redneck 
Women’s Caucus sparked a network of 
fiery ideas between women in the EF! 
movement on what lessons the sexes 
learn from each other, on being a 
“strong woman” in our society, on being 
called bitches. You’ll hear more about 
this as Peg, Sally, Barb Steele, Barbara 
Dugelby, Susan and other EF! heroines 
keep the discussion alive. 

On Saturday and Sunday repeat and 
new workshops were held, including Tai 
Chi with Dolores, an educators’ discus- 



Music & dancing around the Maypole. 



Photos by David Cross unless otherwise indicated. 


sion, and the Yellowstone action. The 
Grizzly and Yellowstone workshops led 
to the nonviolent, direct action against 
National Park Service mismanagement 
at Yellowstone. (See Barbara’s article 
this issue.) 

The Rendezvous was truly an action- 
packed week as the masses were enter- 
tained nightly at the main campfire and 
at the Texas and Montana camps. Walkin’ 
Jim Stoltz chilled the early arrivals Sun- 
day night with his lyrics, voice and music. 
Jonathan Richman tickled us Monday night 
with his outrageous tunes and tortured 
us with his jokes. Have mercy, Jonathan! 
Bill Oliver and Glen Waldeck wowed the 
crowd, one UNFORGETTABLE night 
turning to mom as they played the hit 
parade of Golden Oldies. Greg Keeler 
sang his fine ballads. Walkin’ Jim Stoltz, 
Darryl Chemey, and Mokai all kept our 
toes tapping and fingers snapping well 
past any appropriate bedtime. We were 
even treated to Brad Richards’ recitation 
of “ J abberwocky. ” As to complaints con- 
cerning the amount of alcohol consump- 
tion, well, some environmentalists work 
up a mighty thirst . . . and it’s their 
livers anyway, right? 

On Wednesday night we howled our 
hearts away for Howie. Nearing the end 
of his six month jail sentence for pulling 
survey stakes and “damn proud of it,” 
Howie Wolke was with us in spirit. 
Another jailbird, notorious tree-sitter 
Mike Jakubal, who happened to be 
present when a billboard mysteriously 
toppled, somehow finagled time away 
from the slammer to attend “an environ- 
mental conference,” even going so far 


as to log double jail time while at the 
RRR! Yahoo! 

The Sagebrush Patriot’s Rally on the 
Fourth of July lived up to Jeri McAndrews’ 
“Museum of Outside Art” dance chain 
letter: . . Be in rain, Be in snow, Be out 
and in it at the same time.” Our childlike 
delight at snow, faces lifted to catch 
flakes on tongues, showed that we are 
Mother Nature’s sons and daughters; 
there were no wimps present that day. 
Wool and the inner warmth of a warrior 
kept many an EF!er dancing in the 
meadow 'til sunset. 

Speakers, poets, and performers at 
the rally added fire to our souls. Dakota 
Sid’s song of the California Condor 
brought tears streaming down cheeks. 

— ' Jonathan took off his shirt and took us 
to the beach, prompting Doug Peacock’s 
decision to keep his shirt on rather than 
upstage Jonathan. Doug, the spirit of 
Griz in human form, talked about his 
“family” while others speculated about 
whether Mitch Wyss and he are brothers. 
Cecelia Voice-of-the-Angels Ostrow 
sang in defense of old growth trees; 
Jasper Carlton ranted and raved; Johnny 
Sagebrush, the original EF! balladeer 
blew in from Alaska; The Blockaders, 
Greg Keeler, Art Goodtimes, Walkin’ 
Jim, Mavis Muller, and Roselle with 
Randy and the Spikettes inspired us, 
heated us. Bill Oliver and Glen Waldeck’s 
rousing set was capped by the “Condo 
Jack” skit, performed by our junior 
EFlers. Lone Wolf struck chords deep 
within, delivering his poems of passion, 
of Gaia. Dave Foreman’s fiery speech as 
the clouds lifted and the sun dipped 


behind Ryan Peak urged people to be 
active, “Do anything! Do as much as you 
can! Use the system and don’t go to the 
slammer!” Dave asked people to always 
keep their sense of humor and cautioned 
EFlers to be careful. Remember the 
children, they are our future . . . Dave 
reminded us that the ice was here before 
humankind and will be here after it also. 
We can provide temporary bandages until 
the ice returns to scour and cleanse. 

The parent co-operative childcare was 
a rousing success. Parents cared for all 
the little ones as they would their own, 
in the spirit of the tribe. Other adults 
as well gave generously of themselves: 
Walkin’ Jim mesmerized them with 
music, Joanne and Sage taught them to 
make exquisite Ukranian Easter eggs, 
Dave played the endangered species 
game with them and taught them to 
howl, and Bill Oliver rounded them up 
for the “Condo Jack” skit. Our lively 
“herd” of children ranged in age from 9 
months to 13 years and were given a 
wide range of activities while their folks 
attended workshops. 

In a movement where ‘oiganization’ is 
a nasty word, growth brings its problems 
(how do you think those portapotties got 
there?). Amidst complaints that we were 
trampling the meadow, were reminders 
that in a few days a herd of sheep would 
be delicately dancing over the same site. 

Expressed by many at the Circle 
meeting on Saturday morning were 
desires for more regional gatherings, 
thus allowing the RRR to be more a 
meeting of the minds, than Env. Ed. 1A. 
As well as giving coalescence, these in- 



EF! kids destroy condos in " Condo Jack” skit. MC Marcy “ Speak Softly and Carry a Big Stick” Willow. 
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. . IN THE HEART OF IDAHO 



Greg Keeler 


The Round River Rendezvous 
A Newcomer’s Perspective 

by Randall T. Restless 


crease our knowledge of and commitment 
to bioregional, state and local issues. 
Read about plans for these elsewhere 
in this issue. If there is no rendezvous 
planned in your region, consider or- 
ganizing one. Ask not what EF! can do 
for you, but what you can do for EF! 

Recognizing that image and color 
are as vital to us as words and sounds, 
and hoping to alleviate problems of a 
“merchants row” of craft booths or a 
swap meet or “Rainbow” atmosphere, 
next year’s RRR will feature an art 
show the day of the rally. Interested 
people may send slides of their work to 
the 87 RRR Committee, c/o Tucson. 

People howled, yes, and babies yowled, 
but the message from some for next 
year is — if you can’t leave your dog 
home alone, perhaps you should stay 
there with it; recipes for dog stew are 
now being collected. 

Special thank-yous to Dakota Sid for 
the use of his PA, to Marcy Willow who, 
along with junior Blockader Guineviere, 
did a fine job as MC at the rally, and 
especially to Roger Featherstone for 
taking all the flak and for a tremendous 
job coordinating this RRR. (You still 
have some backrubs owed you.) Thanks 
particularly to Nancy Morton for her 
behind-the-scenes work in pulling the 
entire Rendezvous together. 

See you all next year at the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon! Until then, 
follow Bill Oliver’s advice and “Keep 
takin’ that basic one-step . . . and keep 
your spirit high.” 

Michele is one of EFl’s heroines; she 
helped make the 86 RRR a great success. 


Last night I watched the fireworks 
display in Bozeman, Montana. It had 
been rained out on July 4th, and was 
nearly rained out again this time. The 
flashy rockets were hard-pressed to 
compete with the real fireworks of a 
summer thunderstorm. It seemed as if 
a primordial battle was raging, and 
man’s puny sparklers were doomed to 
defeat by the hammer of Thor. 

This brought to mind Dave Foreman’s 
apocalyptic speech at the Round River 
Rendezvous. “Mother Nature is coming, 
and she is pissed!” proclaimed Dave. He 
painted a vivid image of the returning 
ice sheet sweeping the continent clean 
of man’s trashy edifices, and identified 
our mission to preserve natural diversity 
to assure that Earth remains peopled 
by all forms of life. Snowflakes on a cold 
wind added weight to Dave’s vision of a 
returning ice age. 

No cheap Chinese rockets desecrated 
the pure air above the Big Lost River. 
The fireworks were in the music, poetry, 
speeches, and the smile on a child’s face. 

This was my first Rendezvous, and I 
am still reeling from the overall effect. 
Never have I attended a gathering of so 
many dedicated, creative, visionary, 
down-to-earth people. Everyone at the 
RRR had an equal voice, and all were 
welcome to express their ideas. I even 
heard the voices of animals and trees at 


Bill Devall’s Deep Ecology workshop. 
Anyone with a talent was encouraged to 
display it, whether it was musical virtu- 
osity or the ability to stagger drunkenly 
next to a campfire without falling in. 

I realized at the RRR that I am part 
of a tribe; a tribe that, unlike most native 
American tribes, is growing. And this 
tribe is so scattered and disorganized 
that we can never be rounded up and 
kept on a reservation. This is a tribe 
which recognizes our unity with Mother 
Earth, with all living things, and with 
one another. This unity often became a 
tangible entity at the RRR as we blended 
our minds in thought, our bodies in 
dance, and our voices in howls and song. 

Some of the true heroes of our age 
are part of this tribe. Visionaries like 
Dave Foreman, Howie Wolke, Doug 
Peacock, Lone Wolf Circles, Jasper 
Carlton, and Greg Keeler are among us. 
The women of the tribe, like Mavis, and 
Peg, Marcy Willow and Barb Dugelby, 
stand as tall as the men. To those of you 
who feel overshadowed by the stature 
of these real-life legends, you too are 
heroes! If you have the guts to stand up 
for one non-self-centered conviction, 
you have more right to the title “hero” 
than most of our lily-livered race. 

Some folks at the RRR were perhaps 
displeased with the antics of the Montana 
camp and other enthusiastic souls. But 
I think our boisterousness had a place 
at the RRR. After all, spontaneity and 
continued on page 18 


REGIONAL EF! 
RENDEZVOUS 
SCHEDULE 

This year’s RRR may have started 
an important new concept in Earth 
First!. It signals the coming of age of 
bioregional Earth First! groups. Many 
of these groups are planning regional 
rendezvous scheduled for late summer 
and early fall. These meetings are very 
important for everyone in their respec- 
tive bioregion to attend. Working at 
bioregional levels will enable us to 
muster more strength on particular 
issues without draining resources from 
Earth First !er’s all over the country. 

The following is a list of regional 
rendezvous and their contact people. It 
probably is not complete, so people in 
bioregions not listed should keep their 
ears to the ground, and their noses 
open to the smell of the campfire. 

NEW MEXICO 

The weekend of August 8-10. New 
Mexico Retreat. The Jemez Mountains 
near Santa Fe. Contact Ron Mitchell, 
144 E. DeVargas #11, Santa Fe, NM 
87501, (507) 988-9567 or Pamely Quayle, 
Rt. 4 Box 16k, Santa Fe, NM 87501, 
(507) 988-2912. 

HELLS CANYON, OREGON 

August 16 & 17. Hells Canyon Round- 
up. At Minam, OR, on the Wallowa 
River. For more info call (503) 437-1895. 

WASHINGTON 

The weekend of August 22-24. 
Washington Rendezvous. Wenatchee 
Nat’l. Forest. For more info write or 
call George Draffan, PO Box 95316, 
Seattle, WA 98145, (206) 522-8000. 

SOUTHWEST 

Labor Day weekend, August 30 - 
September 1. Southwest Rendezvous. 
South Rim of the Grand Canyon. For 
more info write or call Ned Powell, 
PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, (602) 
745-3907. 

CALIFORNIA 

The weekend of October 17-19. 
California Rendezvous. The central 
California coastal area. Contact 
Michele Miller, Box 38A, Cohasset 
Stage, Chico CA 95926, (916) 345-4746; 
or Tom Skeele, PO Box 272, Yosemite, 
CA 95389, (209) 372-4441. 

TEXAS 

Thanksgiving weekend, November 
27-30. Texas Rendezvous. Contact 
Barbara Dugelby, 1305-B Kirkwood, 
Austin, TX 78722, (512) 467-1404. 

NORTHEAST, SOUTHEAST 

There are several other possible 
Rendezvous being planned. For more 
information about either a Northeast 
Rendezvous or a Southeast Rendez- 
vous, contact Craig Stehr, PO Box 814, 
Cambridge, MA 02139. 



Redneck Women’s Caucus. Photo by Randy Hayes. 



Mitch Wyss, Dave Foreman, and 
Randy Hayes. 


r for the Ice Age. Photo by 
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RRR (cont) 


revelry are an essential part of the RRR 
and of life itself, and must remain so, to 
keep balance, perspective, and humor 
in our battles with industrial society. 
Certainly there is a time and a place for 
celebration; and if the RRR isn’t it, 
what is? 

I was amazed to see the action that 
resulted from the RRR. Our Memorial 
Day action at Fishing Bridge took 
weeks of planning, but two days of post- 
Rendezvous action took only one day of 
intense preparation! The demonstrations 
at Grant Village and Fishing Bridge came 
off like a well-choreographed dance. 
Mike Roselle and MB Nearing should be 
congratulated for their excellent work 
in the planning process, and for their 
part in the heated action on Fishing 
Bridge. I also congratulate those who 
held their ground on the bridge when 


an R.V. (Road Vermin) ran into them! 

I was chagrinned to learn that we had 
an informer in our midst, and I thank 
Powder River, Sue Skidmore and others 
for confronting him and photographing 
him. 

The 1986 RRR was a huge success. I 
encourage all regional EF! groups to 
hold a local annual rendezvous, and even 
monthly meetings. We need to keep 
each other active, for non-compromise 
requires vigilance! 

The RRR cost a lot of money. To help 
assure that next year’s Rendezvous, on 
the North Rim of the Grand Canyon, will 
occur, send tax-deductible contributions 
to: EF! Foundation, POB 50681, Tucson, 
AZ 85703. 

Randall T. is a tireless fighter for the 
Griz. 



Best man Mike Roselle celebrates Nancy & Dave’s wedding. 


“Myths Are Things Which Never Happened rrr lost & found 

But Always Are” Sallust 


by Jeri Me Andrews 

We see the earth carried away on wings 
of a great vulture and are burdened 
henceforth with the task of rolling back 
up the hill, the killing stone. The stone 
that wipes out, obliterates. 

It is not an eagle this time around as 
in Sisyphus, but a vulture who assumes 
her cessation. We are all gathered to 
renew tactics of denial and to help her 
elude her enemies’ grip. 

This particular drop of “When this is 
gone you will miss it more than you can 
ever guess” in the wilderness bucket, is 
in central Idaho — the Challis National 
Forest, or perhaps the Challis National 
Nursery would be more fitting. The 
signs of warning — “LOGGING ROAD” 
— which you pass innumerable times on 
the way in, give clues to the real buy-sell 
gist of things. There is only a token 
amount left. The scree underlying the 
whole shows what is left once you re- 
move the trees and graze graze graze 
the remnants. You are left with piles of 
nude rock chips. Now, you may assume 
that there is no practical utilization for 
these naked heaps and that they would 
be left alone to begin their own healing; 
but you would be making an incorrect 
assumption. For there is always the 
progressive pimp in his vulture suit, 
with heinous plans tucked under wing, 
ready to step from the sidelines. 

In our coyote suits we are gathered 
from the five directions to exchange 
tricks; to exchange strengths, to con- 
firm, to allude. A woman from Boston 
who works with battered women is here 
to work with the battered Mother. A 
mailman whose feet beat her majesty 
daily in his Wisconsin route is here. He 
tells me that his brother committed 
suicide six months ago. “I always 
thought my family had it pretty much 
together, then this happened.” His 
brother had a commuter existence. He 
had a house and all the trappings. 

He was perfectly normal. Everyone 
thought he was on the right track. Just 
like the state senator who made exit 





Pile jacket 
Tent 

(send us a description in Tucson if 
these are yours) 


Dolores LaChapelle. Photo by David Cross. 


been there, always been good, always 
been high art. 

We dream of living in another age. 
Escaping the unsolved problems of this 
one and flying into the great future. 
Leaving the earth in shambles, we think 


heart. This is the person you want to be 
with in an earthquake or an avalanche, 
a natural or un-natural disaster. 

The man who holds his words for last, 
shakes us up. His message is the massage 
of willow branches on bare skin. He is 


we can start anew. Leaving the earth the sundancer. 


the most sophisticated war machines In this high desert enclave just north 

and death schemes ever nightmared we of Arco, historic site of the world’s first 

think we have the gives on another nuclear power plant, we who have 

cycle. Sure we do, sure we do. gathered at the Lost River are purged. 

Now in the old habitat we come to- 


last week. Everyone thought these 
people were in one mindframe but they 
were of living death. We don’t realize 
when someone very close to us is deadly 
living. Is deathly vacant of any spiritual 
solace and desperate. They fall like the 
forests around us and we say Oh. 

Karen Carpenter died of heart failure 
due to Anorexia Nervosa as they played 
her dying words in supermarkets. And 
we say Oh. Two superb athletes died 
last week of cocaine poisoning at the 
start of their careers and we say Oh. 

We refuse to make the connections. 
We refuse to want less and be more. 
Like the song whose lyrics are: “Every- 
thing gives you cancer, there’s no cure, 
there’s no answer . . . .” suggests, we 
would rather die than admit that we 
might be responsible for making our- 
selves sick. 

This century the dirge is: Progress is 
our most important product. Bigger, 
better, more, more, more, go to the 
store and buy . . . these are the chants 
taught to us by our elders. Get ahead, 
get ahead. Not: humble yourself, hum- 
ble yourself, grow wise and humble 
yourself. Not: be aware of what’s always 
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gether once more to hear the call of the 
wild. Some of us still remember that 
being dirty is being clean. Instead of 
exchanging monies, we exchange wis- 
doms. In this setting so much greater 
than any one of us, we are made great. 
We see shining people. People without 
masks, without categorical frames to 
present themselves, people who are not 
afraid to wear old clothes. Old clothes 
imply that a person is too poor to buy 
new ones. Poverty is seen as a cane 
when it is in fact a crown. 

So there are many crown wearers 
walking around these parts. One is the 
Waterfall Wbman who lives high and walks 
in beauty. Her name through marriage 
is LaChapelle. More than a coincidence 
ties her to a lineage which goes back to 
the last Ice Age, 75,000 BC. The remains 
of Neanderthals who made tools and 
hunted the woolly mammoth were found 
at La Chapelle-aux-Saints, France. 
When this woman tells you her thoughts, 
truths of all time, new and no time, flow 
your way. She makes seminal connections. 
As facilitator, she cuts through myriad 
layers of hype and jargon and new-age 
jive to lay before us, the throbbing 


Jeri McAndrews is a magical chanter; 
to hear her is to hear Mother Earth. 
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Greenpeace vs. THE BOMB 


by Mike Roselle 




Photos by David Cross. 

radiation suits, masks and goggles, 
monitoring equipment, radios and huge 
amounts of water. 

Back at our headquarters at the 
Skyryder Motel in North Las Vegas, 
maintaining radio contact with us and 
the press, were Peter Dykstra and Kate 
Karam from Greenpeace’s crack media 
division. Through them, we were able 
to conduct live press conferences from 
within the site while DOE helicopters 
searched desperately for our where- 
abouts. 

Sunday morning found us overlooking 
Frenchman Lake, where dramatic 
photos were taken of us holding banners 
near ruins of structures destroyed by 
the firestorm that follows a nuclear 
blast. Around the dry lakebed, giant 
yuccas stood as silent witnesses with 
the dark, burned bark of their trunks 
testifying to the awful power of the 
atom. From here, John and Andre 
would hike out 22 miles with the film. 
These pictures would appear in newspa- 
pers around the world in the next few 
days. The photographer, Dave Cross, 
became lost on his way out the following 
night and came upon a high security 
military airfield at daybreak. Approach- 
ing the guardpost from the wrong side, 
Dave explained that he got lost looking 
for Halley’s Comet, and was waived on 
by the armed guards at the gate. 

Our group was in the high security 
area for four full days before we were 
apprehended during a dramatic sunset 
in the mountains overlooking Yucca 
Flat. DOE helicopters criss-crossing 
the range repeatedly for the past few 
days had finally spotted tracks in the 
moist sand of a wash, and the low sun- 
light proved perfect for following our 
trail to the ridgetop we were about to 
ascend. 

Despite our efforts to conceal our- 
selves under tarps and hastily placed 
brush, the copters made a beeline for 
us and embarrassed us by hovering low 
overhead and blowing off all our cover, 
leaving us helpless under their search- 
lights. Without landing, DOE security 
forces jumped from the aircraft and 
shouted over the deafening roar of the 
chopper blades for us to not move or get 


shot. A touch of absurdity was added to 
this already surreal scene when the 
ammo clip from one of the soldier’s guns 
fell to the ground as he motioned at 
Peggy to keep her hands in the air. We 
were marched to the nearest jeep road 
where we were transported by four- 
wheel-drives through the heart of the 
sprawling complex to DOE headquar- 
ters at Mercury. Only 45 minutes later 
it would have been too dark to find us, 
and we cursed our luck. We had been 
but 10 or 15 miles from ground zero, and 
50 miles from the barstools at Cactus 
Springs. However, all was not lost. 

We were arrested on Monday even- 
ing, and the test, scheduled for Tuesday, 
was canceled shortly afterward because 
of “weather conditions.” Meanwhile, 
back at the Skyryder Inn, a new team 
was assembled and set out for ground 
zero in a rented Bronco within moments 
of the news of our arrest. And while the 
DOE spokesman was saying publicly 
that protesters would not interfere with 
their plans to reschedule the test for 
Wednesday because the area was sealed 
off, the Bronco made it to within three 
miles of the testhole before being spot- 
ted by DOE helicopters. 

Again security forces jumped from 
the hovering craft and attempted to 
surround the Bronco, whose crew was 
unloading and preparing to scatter. 
The soldiers, bristling with weapons, 
shouted at the group to freeze, and 
immediately arrested five of the six 
protesters, including longtime peace 
activist Daniel Ellsberg. The other 
protester, Greenpeace activist Steve 
Loper, eluded capture for nearly three 
hours in a daring chase through the 
pinyon and juniper forests on Ranier 
Mesa. He was arrested moments after 
the test was scrapped for a second time 
in two days. Despite DOE claims to the 
contrary, one congressman later admit- 
ted to the press that the delay was 
caused “by the presence of protesters. ” 

The same day, at the entrance to the 
test site, over 70 people were arrested 
at the gate in the largest demonstration 
at the facility to date. Two more protes- 
tors from the American Peace Test were 
captured 10 miles within a high security 
area and were taken out blindfolded. 
Clearly, a new movement to liberate the 
test site was underway. 

The test went off on Thursday, April 
10th. The Soviets indicated that even 
though this broke the moratorium, they 
were in no hurry to resume testing. The 
test itself, dubbed “Mighty Oak,” was 
a complete flop. The bomb exploded; 
but along with losing the tunnel, they 
vaporized 50 million dollars worth of 
high-tech measuring equipment before 
any useful data could be retrieved when 
a set of heavy steel doors failed to close 
after the blast — yet another costly set- 
back for “Star Wars” and the space pro- 
gram, which are coming to mean the 
same thing under the Reagan adminis- 
tration. 

We were all booked on charges of tres- 
pass and housed overnight in the Nye 
County Jail in beautiful Beatty, 
Nevada, and released on a $750 bond. 
We were checked for radioactivity by 
DOE radiologists and said to be uncon- 
taminated. While this was a little reas- 
suring, in light of what I already know, 

I just don’t trust the bastards! 


This hike began like many others . . 
. filling water bottles, some last minute 
additions of food, a little repacking. Our 
packs were heavy and our spirits were 
high. There would be a few cir- 
cumstances that would set this hike 
apart from others we had done before. 
One was the timing, and the other was 
the location. Aside from it being after 
dark with overcast skies, the timing was 
different because of the US Depart- 
ment of Energy’s plan to detonate a nu- 
clear weapon. A one and a half kiloton 
x-ray laser bomb would be tested in a 
mile and a half long, steel encased, vac- 
uum sealed tunnel to gather informa- 
tion on the effects of high intensity radi- 
ation on a variety of military equip- 
ment, including MX missile nosecones. 
This would be a major test of “Star 
Wars” technology, and would violate a 
moratorium that the Soviet Union had 
initiated on all testing of nuclear 
weapons. 

The location was the Nevada Test 
Site, where most of the world’s nuclear 
explosions have occurred. Besides 
being a beautifully rugged chunk of the 
Upper Mohave Desert the size of Rhode 
Island (in 1936, Bob Marshall called the 
4.5 million acre roadless area here the 
finest desert wilderness in the United 
States), the Test Site is one of the most 
radioactive places on Earth. Here, an 
army of 8000 technicians and laborers 
work on some of the most sinister re- 
search and development schemes imag- 
inable. 

Our mission would be to stop the test 
by walking at night across Nellis Air 
Force Base to the Test Site boundary, 
and arriving undetected at ground zero 
to stop the blast with our physical pre- 
sence. A big job for a small group, but 
we were Greenpeace. 

Looking on maps at places like French- 
man Flat — with the blast centers from 
atmospheric tests in the ’50s marked 
in red, and places with names like 
Plutonium Valley — gave one an eerie 
feeling. But hiking north with the 
bright lights of the whorehouse at 
Cactus Springs over our shoulders, the 
desert had a calm, friendly feeling. The 
pungent smells of springtime in the 
Mohave greeted us, and we marched on 
with the wind in our faces, songs in our 
hearts, and a couple dozen pemmican 
bars in our knapsacks. We would cross 
more than 50 miles of unknown terrain 
to reach the bombhole, and the machines 
of war would soon be on our heels. To 
insure that we could travel undetected, 
we had issued a press release stating 
our intentions before leaving. 

The nine of us were a diverse and 
experienced lot. There was Eric Fersht, 
Greenpeace’s disarmament director; 
and Sebia Hawkins, a lobbyist. Both 
had shed their fancy clothes and shiny 
shoes for camouflage fatigues and 
moleskin. Also along was John Hink, 
a member of the Board of Directors; 
and Andre Caruthers, an editor for 
the Greenpeace Examiner. Peggy 
Stevenson, Dave Rapaport, Steve Rohl, 
photograper David Cross and myself 
completed a team that was a little scary 
to look at, decked out as we were in 
cammies and sunglasses. We carried 


Strategy meeting on Nevada Test Site. 


Since sacrificing a promising ballet 
career to co-found Earth First!, Mike 
Roselle has come to be considered one 
of the best grassroots organizers in the 
ecology movement. While remaining ac- 
tive with EF!, Mike is now also a lead- 
ing organizer for Greenpeace — from 
which group he actually gets paid! 

Editor’s note: The Rocky Mountain 
Peace Center plans to coordinate addi- 
tional forays into the Nevada Test Site 
to try to stop nuclear tests. Those in- 
terested in entering the Nevada Test 
Site in an act of nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience to stop a nuclear bomb test 
can contact the Peace Center at POB 
1156, Boulder, CO 80306, or phone 
(303)443-3680. 


“Anger is the 
first step to 
courage.” 

- Thomas Aquinas 


by Pete Rand 

^motional constipati on is rampant in 
the US these days7"Most of us can re- 
member being told as children to “be 
nice,” and “if you don’t have anything 
nice to say, don’t say anything at all.” 
T hat crap, thr own at us as gullible 
youngsters, has a tendency to shut 
d own our real selves. This training usu- 
ally renders us safe enough to be let 
out iiupublic, to join “polite” society, 
tajiot. caiiaejimible- 

Emotions and feelings are an interest 
of mine due to my own struggle to be 
more expressive and real. So I came to 
Tucson to help EF! with an open aware- 
ness of my own constipation. Then Dave 
made the comment that some people 
are upset by the Earth First! fist and 
even with the “!” in our name. There 
seemed to be a connection here: fear of 
our outspokenness (the fist) which 
seems to be tied to the cultural training 
against expressing our feelings. 

One more event triggered this article. 
The night after Dave’s comment some 
of us were at a concert distributing EF! 
information when one woman looked at 
my bright yellow EF! fist shirt and said 
in a critical tone, “That shirt is certainly 
provocative.” Yes, is is “provocative.” 
So why are we upset by such direct ex- 
pressions? Why are some of us dis- 
turbed by ecodefenders? 

Thomas Aquinas said it well — 
“Anger is the first step to courage.” 
fjelri g direct in our feelings, showing 
our outrage, can lead to direct action. 
Anger is a very energizing emotion. 
Anger gets us off our collective butts, 
to where we might actually directly 
challenge the government, a major pol- 
luter, the Forest Circus, etc. No wonder 
we’re told to be nice. Anger can be 
dangerous for the “powers that be.” 
Given all this cultural conditioning, 
even those of us who are somewhat 
radicalized may feel uneasy at seeing a 
“provocative” fist. That same uneasi- 
ness can extend to the actions of some 
ecodefenders. 

Our society is afraid of your potential 
emotions and feelings. Acted out, these 
feelings can challenge the people and 
institutions that control things. Anger 
fueled the activism of the ‘60s, and that 
long-simmering righteous indignation 
now fills the hearts of black South Afri- 
cans. You may know the anger that 
comes from having your favorite ecosys- 
tem attacked — that anger may move 
you to write a letter, to confront a 
bureaucrat or to take more direct ac- 
tion. The key word here is ‘action.’ 

So, wear your Earth First! shirt 
proudly and express your feelings in 
whatever way seems appropriate to 
you, nonviolently. There is a war going 
on for possession of our wilderness. De- 
fend the “wild” in wilderness by actively 
expressing your feelings. 

Pete Rand is a trained psychologist, 
community organizer, and ecologist ac- 
tivist who has now returned to his native 
Northern California to fight there on 
behalf of wilderness. 
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Killing Wilderness 


by Wayland Drew ago, the utter technological crashing of 

the wild and the free was inconceivable. 
Oh, how great and divinely limiting He therefore assumed that State control 

is the wisdom of walls. This Green Wall would advance mainly on one front 

is, I think, the greatest invention ever towards the subjugation, fracturing, 

conceived. Man ceased to be a wild ani- and reconditioning of the individual. 

mal the day he built the first wall ; man Huxley made the same assumption, but 

ceased to be a wild man only on the day ^ ’ s interesting to note that in Brave 

when the Green Wall was completed, New World wilderness has been drasti- 

when, by this wall we isolated our call y diminished to the point where 

machine-like, perfect world from the Green Walls are no longer necessary. At 

irrational, ugly world of trees, birds, the same time human techniques have 

and beasts. (From WE, by Eugene been refmed to near-perfect efficiency. 

Zamiatin.) “A l° ve of nature,” says the Director of 

Written in 1920, Zamiatin’s novel has Hatchery and Conditioning, “keeps no 

never been published in its author’s factories busy . . . We condition the 

homeland, for the Soviet authorities masses to hate the country ... but 

quite correctly saw it to be subversive simultaneously we condition them to 

and dangerous. It describes a perfect, E> ve ab country sports. At the same time, 

man-made environment, a cool, we see to it that all country sports shall 

regimented, self-regulating utopia entail tbe use of elaborate apparatus, 

where the citizens, or Numbers, are that they consume manufactured 

entirely happy. Passion, ecstasy, rage, articles as well as transport.” 
agony, heroism, and honour, all the George Orwell’s dreadful vision, 

extremes by which humanity once written sixteen years later, man has 

acknowledged and enlarged its animal been unravelled from the fabric of nature, 

inheritance have been systematically Parks remain, where citizens might 

reduced to a ubiquitous Good. For hap- take collective hikes under surveillance, 

piness, Zamiatin’s citizens have cheer- and a ^ ew I K)ckets wdd l and st ' d offer 

fully traded their freedom. They are seclusion. In one of these forgotten 

secure in the knowledge that the State comers, reminiscent of the Golden 

will meet their every need, because Country of his dreams, Winston Smith 

the State will eliminate needs which it brs ^ uiakes illicit love to Julia. “It was,” 

cannot fulfill. Orwell tells us “a political act,” because 

WE is the first of three great anti- jt was instinctual and therefore subver- 

utopian novels to appear in English in sive - Elsewhere, only memories remain, 

the last half century. Both Huxley’s and truncated passions, and hopeless 

Brave New World and Orwell’s Nineteen atavisms, all of which can be easily ex- 

Eighty-four are indebted to it, although Clsed or altered by human techniques, 

all three books share a libertarian tradi- “ If - vou want a picture of the future,” 

tion that reaches back beyond Rousseau sa y s 9’ Brien ’ the Thou k ht Policeman, 

and the Romantic poets, a tradition imagine a boot stamping on a human 
exulting man’s natural heritage in the ^ ace — forever.” In the context of Nine- 
face of encroaching Mechanism. Specifi- teen Eighty-four he is absolutely right; 
cally, what these novels say is that a there is no escape, 
technological society will be totalitarian Monitory novels should be read in 

regardless of what political structures groups, one after the other, for then 

permit its development, for the essence their various cross-currents are less 

of technique is efficiency and the au- diverting and the reader is better able to 
tonomous individual, apt to be sceptical, sense the drift of his own society. Many 

irrational and recalcitrant, is inefficient. such novels have appeared in recent 

For the general good therefore, the years, but these three remain predomin- 

dangerous elements of individuality ard (Brave New World and Nineteen 

must be suppressed, and man must be Eighty-four together still head their 

severed from all the spiritual, intellec- publisher’s list in Canadian sales.) 

tual and emotional influences which Huxley’s vision of the future, forty 

might promote dissent. Man’s integrity years old this year, is closest to the 

must be broken. He must be fragmented Present truth, for we have in fact passed 

and reshaped to participate contentedly beyond the necessity for Zamiatin’s 

in the smooth functioning of the techno- Green Wal1 and we have not if et realized 

logical State — a State that is funda- the Orwellian nightmare. We are at the 

mentally inimical to his instinct and stage where, to quote one of Brave New 

insulting to his intellect. In other World’s Controllers, “People are happy, 

words, the nature of man must be They get what they want and they never 

changed. want what they can’t get . . . they’re so 

The protagonists of all three novels conditioned that they practically can’t 

undergo this change and although the hel P behaving as they ought to behave.” 

techniques vary they are uniformly re- As for wilderness, it is seen as an archaic, 

lentless. The issue is never in doubt. anarchistic welter. When its mystique 

“Reason,” says Zamiatin’s hero as he has been evaporated, its measurable 

awaits his lobotomy, “must prevail.” components such as water, oxygen, 

Since these are visions of perfectly minerals, timber, space lie open to the 

rational States, it is clear that for the service of technocracy, 

novelists, freedom consists largely in That technocracy operates, as Huxley 

irrationality, in instinctual response, predicted, with subtlety and refinement, 

and in the right to reject oppressive but Hs workings have been carefully traced 


by Jacques Ellul (1) and Herbert the ability to travel thousands of miles 

Marcuse. (2) Its dynamic is directed in a regulated atmosphere, never once 

toward no less an end than the steriliza- feeling the rain or the sun, never once 

tion of the natural world and the sub- drinking pure water, hearing a natural 

stitution of total predictability. When it sound, or breathing un-reconditioned 

is understood that we are in its grip, air. The wilderness traveller is apt to 

the remaining wilderness assumes an find himself in a radical position, for he 

awesome importance, for it is the sole has passed beyond the “reasonable” 
index by which we can measure the arguments about public versus private 

extent of our own subjugation to un- transportation, or jumbo jets versus the 

natural forces. When wilderness has SST, or whether or not we are econom- 

been consumed, our understanding of ieally capable of mass-producing a safe 

what is natural can be changed as re- automobile. He has bypassed the mass 

quired, and no facet of the human psyche of alternatives posed by the assumptions 

or biology will be left invulnerable to of the technological society and glimpsed 

revision. Reason, and only Reason, will a possibility which his society will tell 

prevail. him is reactionary, archaic, and impossi- 

The South African novelist Laurens ble, but which his body and his spirit 

van der Post recently posed the chal- tell him is absolutely correct. He has 

lenge succinctly: “It is not reason that positioned himself to breach the Reason 

needs to be abolished,” he said, “but the of his society, to jump the Green Wall 

tyranny of reason. ”(3) But for the con- and confirm that there is something bet- 

temporary, existential urban man ter than being a dragged and gratified 

constantly assaulted by novelties, diver- utopian. 

sions and facile, conflicting opinions, The man of flesh and bone can main- 

such a statement is already meaningless. tain physical and mental sanity only 

What is reason if not consensus? And how to the extent to which he can have direct 

can any tyranny exist in such a prolifer- contact with a certain kind of reality 

ation of choices, such an unprecedented not very different from the conditions 

prosperity and scope for self-expression? under which he evolved, (i ) 

Already for millions of such men the As the anti-utopian novelists foresaw, 
rationale of the technocracy has become a force bent on total control must first 

absolute, and the highest use of intelli- confuse the inherited biological indices 

gence consists in maintaining their posi- which tell us what types of behaviour 

tion in it. To be sure, their lives are and what forms of environment are con- 

fraught with problems and dilemmas, sistent with the dignity and survival of 

but none of these is insoluble within the the human animal. The conservationists 

terms of the artificial environment, an who now oppose that force recognize 

environment sufficiently elastic to de- that the proper exercise of reason in- 
sublimate repressed instincts in harmless eludes the defence of the instinctual and 

ways. Promiscuity, drugs and alcohol, irrational, both inside man and in what 

gambling, movies and television, violence remains of the natural world. Such 

and combativeness in sports and games, people see in the issue of wilderness 

all are thus enlisted in the State’s service. preservation a chance to negate what 

They divert and purge simultaneously, subjugates and diminishes them as indi- 

as do the debates generated by their viduals. They are saying in effect that 

presence, thereby obscuring criticisms they prefer freedom to happiness, even 

of technocracy itself. Meanwhile, the now. Like the Savage in Brave New 

Reason of the technocracy grows World, they reject surrogates, and de- 

stronger by self-confirmation, for it can fiantly claim the right to God, to poetry, 

easily be shown that technological prob- to real danger, to freedom, to goodness, 

lems demand technological solutions. to sin. 

Everywhere we are acceding to the “In fact,” said Mustapha Mond, 

technocratic dictum that what is not “you’re claiming the right to be unhappy 

known by experts cannot be known. . ... Not to mention the right to grow 

Only in wilderness is it possible to old and ugly and impotent; the right to 

escape this tyranny. In wilderness a have syphilis and cancer ; the right to 

man or woman has physically left be- live in constant apprehension of what 

hind the milieu of conditioning — the may happen tomorrow; the right to catch 

pervasive sociability, the endless “infer- typhoid; the right to be tortured by un- 
mation” from mass media, and so on. To speakable pains of every kind. ” 

some extent, the wilderness traveller There was a long silence. 
will be reminded of his animal nature, “J claim them all,” said the Savage 
and share again the profound irrational at last. 

correctness of trees, lakes, birds, and But it is one thing to have attained 
beasts. For urban men this can be a such perception and quite another to 

subverting experience. Some must react know how to act upon it. Flight is still 

violently in an attempt to debase or de- possible for us, as it is for Huxley’s citi- 
stroy the source of their disturbance, zens, but most have been conditioned 

and to bring ancient terrors to heel. But away from the necessary decisiveness 

even on the most superficial level wil- and courage. Besides, at the present 

demess strengthens independence, for rate of technological expansion escape 

the man who has been freed from regi- could only be relative and temporary, 

mentation and finds that he can go any- Environmental defence within the 
where at any time has been reminded society seems to offer the larger hope, 

of a basic animal right. Should he sue- Traditionally, conservation has selected 

ceed in formulating the idea of right, goals not incompatible with the objec- 

then in a small but significant way he will tives of the society at large — a stretch 

become a critic of technological confine- of marshland, a grove, a sand-spit, a 

ment. There is a fundamental difference strategic watershed, a particular species 

between this animal freedom and tech- of endangered bird — such concerns 

noeracy’s most popular accomplishment: coincide with the fragmenting process 


reasonable options. Some people in WE 
have retained the right. They are those 
who live in the wilderness beyond the 
Green Wall. The inhabitants of the State 
who know of their existence fear them 
deeply, for they pose a radical, primitive, 
viable alternative to the ethos of unifor- 
mity. In fact, the wilderness itself offers 
such an alternative. Vast and turbulent, 
it constantly invades the sterile, con- 
structed world with reminders of its pre- 
sence . . . “from some unknown plains 
the wind brings to us the yellowed 
honeyed pollen of flowers. One’s lips are 
dry from this sweet dust (It) somewhat 
disturbs my logical thinking.” In its 
mystery and diversity, in its exuberance, 
decay and fecundity the perfection of 
the wilderness contrasts with the 
sterile and static perfection of the State. 
The difference between them is that 
between existence and life, between 
predictability and chance, between 
posturing and action. Wilderness, 
Zamiatin says, will threaten the total- 
itarian state while they co-exist, for the 
separation of man from nature is imper- 
fect so long as man might recognize that 
a separation has occurred. 

Zamiatin knew a good deal about the 
conquest of nature for he was a civilized 
man. But to a Russian writing 50 years 
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of technology and do not seriously 
threaten its advance. In fact, the 
stronger conservation has become the 
more it has hastened refinement of 
human and management techniques 
relative to land use, and the recent en- 
largement of its vision to include the 
earth itself tends merely to reinforce 
the apparent need for tighter, global, 
technocratic controls. The threat of 
breakdowns in ecological systems can 
only be countered “realistically” by 
urging either the totalitarian manage- 
ment or replacement of those systems. 
“Spaceship earth,” a current catch- 
phrase among environmentalists, indi- 
cates their co-optation by the technolog- 
ical rationale, for the spaceship is the 
absolute in technical perfection. In its 
operation there is no room for the ir- 
rational and nothing can be left to 
chance. The survival of those who in- 
habit it depends on their subservience 
to technical processes, and hence on 
their diminishment as humans. 

What conservation activities have ac- 
complished, however, is the stubborn 
keeping alive of a fundamental question: 
What is man’s correct relationship to 
the rest of nature? The technologist has 
one answer, the advocate for wilderness 
senses another. For 99% of the 2,000,000 
years on earth, cultural man has lived 
as a nomadic hunter-gatherer. It is of 
that way of life, the most successful and 
enduring that man has ever achieved, 
that wilderness reminds us. We have 
learned that it was not necessarily as 
nasty, brutish, and short as we had sup- 
posed, and yet our interest in it invari- 
ably takes the form of nostalgia for 
something irretrievably lost. No one ad- 
vocates a return to the “primitive.” In 
terms of the prevailing Reason it is 
absurd — almost literally unthinkable 
— to consider it except as part of an 
anthropological exercise. To do so would 
seem to deny History. Any politicians 
proposing a serious re-evaluation of the 
primitive would be scorned as whimsical, 
and no scientist would suggest its post- 
ulation as a legitimate end of scientific 
endeavour. Almost all philosophical and 
cultural traditions stand against it. No 
No physician could consider it for a 
moment, and the very demographic pro- 
jections made possible by the increased 
control of death point to its eclipse both 
in nature and in human thought. 

Civilization has triumphed. And yet, 
it has not. Ecologically our civilization 
is as mindless as a cancer, and we know 
that it will destroy itself by destroying 
its host. Ironically, any remnants of 
humanity to survive the apotheosis of 
civilization will be returned genetically 
mutilated, to that state which we have 
thought contemptible. If man does not 
survive, “interplanetary archeologists 
of the future will classify our planet as 
one in which a very long and stable 
period of small-scale hunting and 
gathering was followed by an apparently 
instantaneous efflorescence of technology 
and society leading rapidly to extinction. 
‘Stratigraphically,’ the origin of agricul- 
ture and thermonuclear destruction will 
appear as essentially simultaneous. ”(5) 

Reason severed from instinct is a 
monster. It is an affirmation of intellect, 
therefore, and not an abrogation, to 
defend as a viable development from 
civilization a way of life in which both 
instincts and intelligence have flourished 
freely; and while wilderness is still able to 
suggest man’s proper place and deport- 
ment, it is a narrow, hubristic, suicidal, 
and tyrannical Reason which will not 
listen. 

As civilized people, wilderness pre- 
servationists have been understandably 
reluctant to admit this. Together with 
the benefits of the advanced technological 
society they share the fallacy of infinite 
expansion, or seem to do so. Radical 
decentralization is too anarchistic and 
too negative a proposal for them to 
make. Whenever possible they seek 
positive political solutions, thereby al- 
lowing themselves to enter a dialectical 
process by which rational “concepts” of 
wilderness are formulated and wilder- 
ness itself is circumscribed in thought. 
Should they recognize the thraldom of 
politics to technocracy, they will say rue- 
fully that they are at least “buying time. ” 
But while they debate, wilderness 
shrinks; when they compromise, wilder- 
ness is fragmented. To endorse any pro- 
jection of society’s “future needs” is to 
endorse the growth dynamic in which 
technology is founded, unless the radi- 
cal shift to a steady-state economy has 
already occurred. At the present rate 


of expansion, technological demands on 
the environment will have been multi- 
plied by a factor of 32 by the year 2040, 
within the lifetime of children now living. 
It is an insane projection. Long before 
then we shall either have scuttled civili- 
zation, or we shall have made a reality 
of the Orwellian nightmare. Such words 
as ‘individual’ and ‘wilderness’ will long 
since have been tom from their semantic 
moorings. 

Redefinitions are already underway. 
This century has seen the insinuation of 
the term ‘wilderness park’ by the tech- 
nocratic bureaucracy, and its ready ac- 
ceptance by conservationists. In this 
manoeuvre, the State has adroitly under- 
cut the question raised by wilderness, 
and has reduced all wilderness issues to 
the status of managerial techniques. 
Dangerous negative perceptions are 
thereby deflected into the positivistic 
enterprise. When the principle of man- 
agement has been accepted by everyone, 
then the containment of wilderness will 
be virtually complete. There will be con- 
tinuing discussions, of course, but they 
will be discussions among the wardens 
and the gardeners. No longer might the 
phrase ‘wilderness park’ be seen as a 
contradiction in terms, for what lies 
within the boundaries of such parks will 
be wilderness by definition, and it will 
remain so no matter what further tech- 
nological ravishment it undergoes. Wil- 
derness hotels, wilderness railroads 
and airports, wilderness highways, wil- 
derness theatres and shopping plazas 
— all could ultimately be made to make 
sense, because there will be no basis for 
comparison left. “Don’t you see,” asks 
one of Winston Smith’s colleagues in 
Nineteen Eighty-four, “that the whole 
purpose of Newspeak is to narrow the 
range of thought?” Should the State re- 
serve natural areas it will be as psychic 
purging-grounds for those atavistic citi- 
zens who still require such treatment, 
but those reserves will be parks, not 
wilderness. 

While we are able to do so, let us note 
the distinction. A park is a managerial 
unit definable in quantitative and prag- 
matic terms. Wilderness is unquantifi- 
able. Its boundaries are vague or non- 
existent, its contents unknown, its 
inhabitants elusive. The purpose of parks 
is use; the earmark of wilderness is 
mystery. Because they serve technol- 
ogy, parks tend toward the predictable 
and static, but wilderness is infinitely 
burgeoning and changing because it is 
the matrix of life itself. When we create 
parks we bow to increased bureaucracy 
and surveillance, but when we speak for 
wilderness we recognize our right to 
fewer strictures and greater freedom. 
Regulated and crowded, parks will 
eventually fragment us, as they fragment 
the wilderness which makes us whole. 

Only when wilderness can be circum- 
scribed in thought can it be contained, 
reduced, and transformed in practice. 
If the horizons of reason are so nar- 
rowed as to exclude radically simple 
alternatives, that containment can be 
completed. For the moment, wilderness 
poses its silent, subversive question. We 
can avoid the question. We can erase it. 
We can easily, most easily, lose it in a 
morass of technological reductions and 
substitutions. If we continue to act 
expediently we shall at some point 
stand like the deracinated Winston 
Smith, listening to his sad song, 

Under the spreading chestnut tree 

1 sold you and you sold me . . . 

At that point our idea of wilderness 
will be no more than a dream of the 
Golden Country, a country lost forever. 
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Ascent to Anarchy 


by Christoph Manes 

People who believe, as I do, that only 
something akin to anarchy harmonizes 
with a healthy planet and human free- 
dom can righteously pound the table 
and cough up bread at the flaws in 
Schmookler’s critique of anarchy in his 
Parable of the Tribes. What we cannot 
do is ignore the problem he articulates 
if this belief is to have any spiritual in- 
tegrity. Schmookler seems to be right: 
when one community begins to cen- 
tralize power, all others must do so or 
perish or flee. How, then, can anarchy 
be sustained (never mind attained) if 
the first step the power-hungry take to- 
ward empire stamps it out? 

I know Schmookler would disagree 
with the way I’ve restated his terms. 
But his definition of anarchy is idiosyn- 
cratic and confusing, and it produces a 
contradictory conclusion. If anarchy is 
“uncontrolled power” which leads to vio- 
lence between two parties (however cen- 
tralized they may be), then their subor- 
dination to a higher administration, a 
“world order,” would theoretically lead to 
world pacification, according to 
Schmookler. But there is not only a 
quantitive but a qualitative difference 
between violence in a decentralized 
community and a centralized state, be- 
tween revenge killing in Iron Age Swe- 
den and the nuclear arms race. The vio- 
lence of societies where power has not 
congealed into a state cannot disrupt 
the cycles of nature or transform the 
land into war material. State violence 
(even when it is “benevolent,” even 
when it is used, as Schmookler wishes, 
to prevent violence) is predicated on 
just such a disruption, on mobilizing 
people and resources into a network of 
use. The existence of government — how- 
ever kindly or ecologically aware — re- 
quires the concentration and projection 
of power. Which means to a greater or 
lesser extent the transmutation of 
Earth into exploitable material, the cre- 
ation of means of production, roads, ar- 
maments, and the ideologies which sup- 
port these. And the fact is, such 
ideologies are never kind or ecological. 

Centralization is structurally, glob- 
ally, violent. And it creates a universe 
of discourse which blames all its in- 
adequacies on lack of control, on anarchy. 
When Schmookler uses Lebanon as an 
argument against anarchy, he fails to 
break out of this universe of discourse 
(that is, his thinking is no longer critical). 
The violence in Lebanon is only possible 
within the context of arms manufactur- 
ing and the worldwide network — of 
mining, smelting, chemical techniques, 
transportation, currency, education, 
etc. — which this requires; of the con- 
centration of diverse cultures within 
artificial political boundaries; of the 
hierarchical ideologies of Islam and 
Christianity. Lebanon is the ugly 
anatomy of the modem state stripped 
of its short-term prosperity. It is its des- 
tiny. 

Now, humanists might deplore pre- 
Columbian tribes going on the warpath, 
or Vikings sacking Lindisfame. From 
an ecological perspective, however, 
these conflicts are neutral. I think there 
will always be physical violence among 
people, which they will have to deal with 
as it affects them. Other anarchists dis- 
agree. But one thing is clear: violence 
that doesn’t stem from an organized gov- 
ernment which mobilizes resources is 
no threat to Earth, and therefore has 


the same status as the “wars” between 
bees and wasps. 

Of course, there is a historical relation 
between disorganized and organized vio- 
lence. But is it invariably genetic, as 
Schmookler argues, or is this view 
merely part of the universe of discourse 
industrial societies use to propagate 
themselves? It’s true that up to now his- 
tory has seen greater and greater cen- 
tralization. It’s also true, however, that 
this centralization is so disruptive of 
natural cycles that it is as impermanent 
as the exotic elements brewed in cyclot- 
rons. Anarchy is ineluctable. And so the 
question again is , how do we sustain it? 

Imagine a community based on kin- 
ship ties, perhaps tribal-communal, 
perhaps made up of small landholders. 
They have laws, but no executive power. 
Those whose rights are violated must 
deal with the situation as they see fit. 
It isn’t paradise, but then paradise is 
for dead people, not men and women, 
and they believe the stories of what life 
was like before — the remains of their 
ancestors’ ugly world are still evident. 
They have what government can never 
give and only wilderness can: freedom. 

Now imagine a neighboring commu- 
nity begins to centralize its power, to 
take the first skulking steps that will 
bring the world back to that ugliness. 
Wouldn’t the first community, knowing 
what it knows, do everything possible 
to stop them? And wouldn’t similar com- 
munities feel obliged to help? And 
wouldn’t they all do so without imitating 
their enemy — whatever the risk — 
because they know to do so amounts to 
suicide? Isn’t it possible they could suc- 
ceed in cutting out the cancer (and let’s 
face it, that means bloodshed)? 

People in the past have won tempo- 
rary victories over centralized power. 
The Vikings of Iceland, without a king 
or general or standing army, held off 
feudal Europe for five centuries. The 
American Indians did the same against 
capitalist Europe. The Vikings lost be- 
cause their metaphysics went bad — 
they accepted Christianity and eventu- 
ally gave up the struggle. The Indians 
never gave up, but faced an enemy too 
militarily developed to be stopped. Our 
anarchistic tribe would face neither of 
these problems. It would only be at a 
slight disadvantage organizationally, 
and metaphysically it would have full 
knowledge of the alternative to its way 
of life. Schmookler has universalized a 
historical pattern, but once that pattern 
is articulated, isn’t it possible to make 
it part of our present reality as some- 
thing we act upon and overcome ? 

I suppose what I’m talking about here 
is wisdom, which one can never guaran- 
tee. We are passing through the night- 
mare of urban civilization, and we can 
bequeath to our children the knowledge 
that this path led to physical and 
spiritual impoverishment. We can tell 
them stories of the Old Earth, its crys- 
talline beauty, and how we shattered it 
until only brilliant splinters remained 
to be pieced back together. We can tell 
them only a commitment to the Land 
can keep them free. No guarantees. Just 
hope. 

“. . . and the rest 

is prayer, observation, discipline, 
thought and action.” 

(T.S. Eliot, Four Quartets) 

Christoph Manes has returned to Ice- 
land as a Fulbright scholar after a brief 
stay with us at the Rendezvous. 



Modern society? Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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A Response to Schmookler on Anarchy 


by Edward Abbey 







Photo by Dave Foreman. 


The Bible says that “the love of money 
is the root of all evil.” But what is the 
essential meaning of money? Money- 
gives us the means to command the 
labor and service and finally the very 
lives of others — human or otherwise. 
Money means power. I would expand 
the Biblical aphorism, therefore, in this 
fashion: the root of all evil is the love of 
power. 

Power attracts the worst and cor- 
rupts the best. It is no accident that 
police work, for example, tends to at- 
tract those (if not only those) with the 
bully’s instinct. And put a captain’s bars 
on an ordinary, decent man, give him a 
measure of arbitrary power over others, 
and he becomes — unless a man of un- 
usual character — a martinet, another 
petty despot. Power corrupts; and as 
Lord Acton pointed out, absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

The problem of anarchism is the 
problem of power — how to keep power 
decentralized, equally distributed, 
democratized. Anarchism, in my view, 
means simply the maximum possible 
dispersal of power: political power, 
economic power, and force — military 
power. An anarchistic society would 
consist of a voluntary association of 
self-reliant, self-supporting, autonomous 
communities. An anarchist community 
would consist (as it did in pre-agricul- 
tural, pre-industrial times) of a voluntary 
association of free and independent 
families, self-reliant and self-support- 
ing but bound by friendship , kinship, 
and a tradition of mutual aid. Anarch- 
ism is democracy taken seriously — as 
it is in Switzerland today, where issues 
of national importance are decided by a 
direct vote of all citizens — and taken 
all the way, in every major sector of 
social life. Political democracy will not 
survive in a society which permits a few 
to accumulate economic power over the 
many (e.g. in the USA today). Nor in a 
society which delegates police power 
and military power to an elite corps of 
professionals. (Sooner or later the pro- 
fessionals will take over.) In my notion 
of an anarchistic community every citizen 
would be armed, trained, and capable 
when necessary of playing the part of 
policeman or soldier. A healthy com- 
munity polices itself; a healthy society 
would do the same. By the identical 
principle each would have the will and 
the means to defend itself against hostile 
powers from the outside. (Assuming an 
approximate technological parity.) 

So much for theory. How to reply to 
Mr. Schmookler? What he terms “anar- 
chy” I would call civil breakdown — 
total disorder. Why do we call in the 


National Guard when disaster disrupts 
a community? Only because, as in a 
feudal society, we have allowed an over- 
lord — centralized Government — to 
assume powers which we should have 
retained for ourselves. Looters, thugs, 
criminals may appear anywhere anytime, 
but in nature such types are mutants, 
anomalies, a minority; the members of a 
truly democratic (anarchistic) community 
would not require outside assistance in 
dealing with them. You may call this 
vigilante justice; I would call it democra- 
tic justice. Better to have all citizens 
participate in the suppression and 
punishment of crime — and share in the 
moral responsibility — than turn the 
nasty job over to some quasi-criminal 
type (or hero) in a uniform with a tin 
badge on his shirt. 

(Yes, we need heroes. And heroines. 
But they should serve only as inspira- 
tion and examples, never as leaders. 
“Anarchy,” let us remember, does not 
mean “no rule”; it means “no rulers.” 
The distinction is fundamental.) 

Mr. Schmookler refers several times 
to the civil war in Lebanon as another 
example of “anarchy,” but again this is 
a misuse of the term. No doubt the 
people of Lebanon would settle gladly, 
by now, for an authoritarian government 
capable of suppressing all the warring 
factions. But that authoritarian govern- 
ment would result, eventually, in a revi- 
val of the irrepressible human desire for 
freedom, leading in turn to rebellion, re- 
volt, and revolution. If Lebanon were not 
so overpopulated, the best solution would 
be a partition of territory, a devolution 
into self-governing independent com- 


munities. This is the natural tendency 
of any overcrowded population divided 
by religion, race, or deep cultural differ- 
ences, and it should be encouraged. The 
tendency runs counter, however, to the 
love of power, that lust to dominate on 
the part of the ambitious. 

Although Mr. Schmookler concedes 
the desirability of decentralizing civili- 
zation — the basic goal of anarchism — 
he contradicts that concession by ad- 
vocating a “world order” strong enough 
to crush any “would-be conqueror.” 
Such an entity, however, would itself be 
an instrument of conquest and would 
fall, sooner or later, into the hands of 
the power-lovers. Government is a social 
machine whose function is coercion 
through centralized power — domina- 
tion. Like a bulldozer, government 
serves the caprice of any person — 
philosopher or madman — who succeeds 
in seizing the levers of control. A world 
government equipped with supreme 
power suggests a planetary tyranny. 
The purpose of anarchism is to dismantle 
power institutions and to prevent their 
reconstruction. 

Who will govern the governors? Ten 
thousand years of human history dem- 
onstrate that our freedoms cannot be 
entrusted to those ambitious few who 
are drawn to power; we must learn 
again — to govern ourselves. 

Is the USA, as Mr. Schmookler con- 
tends, an example of beneficent govern- 
ment? It is true that life in America at 
this time is far better, for the majority, 
than in most (not all) other nations. But 
that fact does not excuse our failings. 
Judged by its intentions and potentials, 


the great American Experiment appears 
to me as a failure. We have not become 
a nation of independent freeholders, as 
Jefferson envisioned; nor have we 
evolved into a true democracy — gov- 
ernment by the people — as Lincoln 
imagined. Instead we see the realiza- 
tion of the scheme devised by Madison 
and Hamilton: a strong centralized state 
which promotes and protects the accumu- 
lation of private wealth on the part of a 
few while reducing the majority to the 
role of dependent employees of state and 
industry. We are a nation of helots ruled 
by an oligarchy of techno-military-indus- 
trial administrators. Never before in his- 
tory have serfs been so well fed, well 
medicated, craftily flattered and lavishly 
entertained — but we are serfs nonethe- 
less. Our debased popular culture — TV, 
rock music, home video, processed food, 
mechanical recreation — is the culture of 
slaves. 

Furthermore, the whole grandiose 
structure is self-destructive: by enshrin- 
ing the profit motive (power) as our guid- 
ing ideal, we encourage the intensive and 
accelerating use and abuse of land, air, 
water — the natural world — on which 
the structure depends for its continued 
existence. 

A house built on greed cannot long en- 
dure. Whether called capitalism or com- 
munism makes little difference; both of 
these oligarchic, militaristic, expan- 
sionist, acquisitive, industrializing and 
technocratic systems are driven by the 
greed for power over nature and human 
nature; both are self-destroying. 

Even without the accident of a nuclear 
war, I predict that the military-industrial 
state will disappear from the surface of 
Earth within fifty years. That belief is 
the basis of my inherent optimism, the 
source of my hope for the coming restora- 
tion of a higher civilization: scattered 
human populations modest in number 
that live by fishing, hunting, food-gather- 
ing, small-scale farming and ranching, 
that assemble once a year in the ruins of 
abandoned cities for great festivals of 
moral, spiritual, artistic and intellectual 
renewal — a people for whom the wil- 
derness is not a playground but their 
natural and native home. 

New dynasties will arise; new tyrants 
will appear. But I think that we must 
and we can resist such recurrent aberra- 
tions by keeping true to Earth and re- 
maining loyal to our basic animal na- 
ture. Humans were free before the word 
‘freedom’ became necessary. Slavery is 
a cultural invention. Liberty is life: eros 
plus anarchos equals bios. 

Long live anarchy. 

Ed Abbey has been, and continues to 
be, one of the greatest inspirations to 
the Earth First! movement. 


The Cult of the Tree-Cutters 


by Christoph Manes 

St. Boniface included the felling of 
trees sacred to pagan gods among his 
higher accomplishments. So did St. 
Jerome, Bishop Otto and Willebrord. In 
the year 1000 AD, after the heathen 
Vikings had been expelled from Dublin, 
King Brian Born spent a month destroy- 
ing the Forest of Thor on the north bank 
of the Liffey. If this fanatical hatred of 
trees sounds familiar in our unsuper- 
stitious, industrial society, there’s a 
good reason. Beyond religious zealotry, 
the motivation that gripped these men 
(and their modem heirs) was no doubt 
deeply connected with the transcendent 
significance trees have always had for 
humans. 

In the indigenous religion of Northern 
Europe, Asatru, the cosmos was held 
together by a great ash tree. Asatru is 
a shamanistic religion (still practiced in 
Iceland) and the world tree is a 
shamanistic symbol. It was called 
Yggdrasill, or Odin’s horse, because, as 
the god rode his eight-legged horse 
Sleipnir (symbolizing the funeral bier) 
to the land of the dead in his quest for 
wisdom, he was actually descending to 
the roots of Yggdrasill. Here bubbled 
three springs: Hvergelmir, Wyrd and 
Mimir’s Well. These are probably 
hypostases of the same idea — the hidden 
source of fate, Being, the flux that takes 
back the dead and the force that binds 
us to life. At the cost of great suffering 


(impalement on the tree) the shaman 
god Odin acquires knowledge of these 
secrets and bestows them on the in- 
habitants of Middle Earth in the form of 
runes. Thus the world tree establishes 
order and makes it comprehensible to 
humanity. 

These motifs are familiar to Fino- 
Ugric, Amerind and other peoples who 
practice shamanism. And they aren’t 
fanciful. Trees do partake of the sky, 
Middle Earth and the underground; 
they do hold together the network of 
life as we know it. 

Perhaps this helps explain why 
Northern European, North Asian and 
American tribes avoided the deforesta- 
tion their southern kin caused. At any 
rate, the absolutist states of the 
Mediterranean had little regard for 
trees. There were sacred groves in 
Greece and Rome, but these were 
mostly left-overt of fertility cults that 
had ceased to represent a way of life by 
historical times. Among the Sumerians 
and Babylonians, competition for lumber 
reduced forests to the status of war-spoil; 
and in Gilgamesh, they were 
appropriately populated by fierce 
demons like Humbaba. The Judeo- 
Christian tradition makes a tree the 
source, or at least the material cause, 
of evil in the world. To wag some of the 
useless knowledge of Medieval history 
I’ve acquired over the years let me note 
that in patristic writings the cross was 
often called a tree, which purportedly 


stood at the center of the world at 
Calvary, in exactly the same location 
where the tree of good and evil grew in 
prelapsarian times. An anti-Yggdrasill, 
so to speak. 

It’s no coincidence that these ideas 
were part of slave states, empires, 
theocracies. Absolutist cultures require 
their participants to become one-dimen- 
sional, committed to the status-quo as 
the only reality. While standing right in 
their midst, a tree is a living symbol of 
the multi-dimensionality of existence, 
of historicity, change. 

This is the point of contact with the 
modem cult of tree-cutters. To use 
Roland Barthe’s phrase, “the universe 
of discourse,” the realm of critical ideas 
which deny or doubt the acceptable 
facts, must be closed down or narrowed 
by industrial society for that society to 
sustain and reproduce itself. The utopian 
nature of Deep Ecology’s world view 
stems not from any lack of realism on its 
part, but from the degree to which the 
universe of discourse has been narrowed. 

The current global attack on trees is 
by nature totalitarian. It replaces the 
wilderness that freely yields the means 
of existence with a central authority 
which dispenses food, water, power, 
etc. , in exchange for labor — the labor 
that keeps the prerequisites of this au- 
thority intact. And beyond that, it is 
cosmically totalitarian — an attack on 
the world tree, our connectedness with 
Earth, our sense of place — in order to 


limit the universe of discourse to the 
propagation of technological control. 
Lousiana Pacific and the Forest Service 
are not just cutting down trees; they’re 
cutting us off from a meaningful world. 

There’s a passage in the Elder Edda 
which says that after the Twilight of the 
Gods, after the frost giants have stormed 
Asgard, after the worlds perish in flame 
and flood, a man and a woman who have 
been sheltered by the world tree will 
emerge from their leafy bower and 
inherit a new, green earth cleansed of 
the monsters who wielded chaos. 

Let’s not wait that long. 

Christoph Manes is an expert on Old 
English, Middle English and Norse 
Literature; and an ecologist who 
contributes regularly to our journal. 
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Towards an Integrated Approach 
to Population and Justice 


by Bill McCormick 

The conclusions drawn by Francis 
Moore Lappe and Joseph Collins in 
their book, Food First (1977), have been 
heralded by a wide range of groups 
within the “progressive” movement. In 
fact, its acceptance has become so great 
that its findings have almost become a 
part of the mythology of the progressive 
movement. Yet it is time we challenge 
some of their assumptions before they 
become any more sacred than they are 
now. 

The widespread acceptance of Food 
First has had positive effects. They 
challenged ideas that needed to be chal- 
lenged. On the issue of the grip of multi- 
national corporations on the so-called 
“Third World,” and the monstrous in- 
equities and maldistribution of goods 
that exist as a result of this, they made 
a mountain out of a mountain. But on 
the issue of population growth they 
made a molehill out of a mountain. 

It is tempting to say that Lappe and 
Collins totally discount the population 
factor, as suggested by their remark on 
page 71: “Already with the few facts we 
have presented in this first section, it 
should be clear that ‘too many people’ 
is not the cause of hunger. ‘Too many 
people’ is an illusion growing out of 
increasingly concentrated control of re- 
sources. The specter of overpopulation 
arises as more and more people are 
severed from control over and participa- 
tion in the production process.” 

But a few pages earlier they seem to 
contradict this with a welcome admission 
of the obvious: “Because some might 
misinterpret our words, suggesting that 
we discount the problem of rapid popu- 
lation growth, we must be absolutely 
clear. We are not saying that the con- 
tinuing expansion of global population 
at the current rate is not a problem. We 
are saying that neither population 
growth nor the size of today’s population 
is now the cause of hunger. Continuing 
to grow at current rates will certainly 
undercut the future well-being of all of 
us. That is self-evident. But this self- 
evident truth adds, for us, even greater 
urgency to our search for the real causes 
of rapid population growth.” 

They explain their thesis thusly: [It 
has been suggested] “that the real cause 
of rapid population growth is ignorance 
— that people do not grasp that fewer 
children would be in their own best in- 
terest. We disagree. When sociologists 
go to the root causes of large family 
patterns among the poor in under- 
developed countries, time after time, 
they find that the poor are acting quite 
rationally. By having many children, 
poor peasants are fulfilling two absolute 
survival needs that the socioeconomic 
system fails to provide: the need for suf- 
ficient income and the need for security 
in their old age. 

“In many parts of the world, the birth 
rate is pushed up by the efforts of 
families to have several children, espe- 
cially sons. As long as families are 
forced to compete with each other for 
food, the number of children in each fam- 
ily will largely determine its capacity to 
survive. For if the family is landless, its 
income depends on the number of chil- 
dren who can be hired out to work the 
fields of others. And if the family works 
as a sharecropper, the more children it 
has, the more land it will be able to 


work.” 

What stands out here is the assertion 
that: “By having many children . . . the 
poor are acting quite rationally.” On this 
point I emphatically disagree. To em- 
phasize my disagreement, I cite this 
quotation from a Mexican woman taken 
from Perdita Huston’s book, Third 
World Women Speak Out: “I am 55 years 
old, and those years have not been good. 
I didn’t even have shoes .... I didn’t 
have anything at all, just the fifteen 
children. But only seven of my children 
are still living. The other eight died 
when they were babies. I think it was 
because of the hunger. I was very weak 
while nursing them because we never 
had enough to eat .... I don’t under- 
stand why God put me here.” 

Such suffering is impossible to under- 
stand for someone like myself who has 
the fortune of living in the First World. 
My reason for juxtiposing this quotation 
with that of Lappe and Collins is this: 
The situation is not as clear-cut as they 
make it to be. It is not rational or re- 
sponsible to go on having children when 
they are bom into a hostile environment 
where they will either die at an early 
age or live on the brink of starvation. 
While the situation is clearly unjust, 
and I am not suggesting that population 
control should be a substitute for jus- 
tice, ought one to encourage others to 
function as if they are living in an 
optimum child-bearing situation when 
clearly they are not? We should not advo- 
cate a global policy that focuses only on 
the multinational corporations’ exploi- 
tation of the Third World while discount- 
ing the problem of overpopulation. 

There are also serious problems with 
the following defusing of the infamous 
“population bomb” by Lappe and Collins: 
“Because of the way the population 
bomb has been thrown into the people’s 
consciousness, one is convinced that the 
poor are multiplying faster than ever. 
In reality, at least eleven underdeveloped 
countries are undergoing an even more 
precipitous decline in their birth rates 
than did any of the now industrialized 
countries, including the US, during 
their ‘demographic transition’ of the 
19th and early 20th centuries. Seventy- 
two out of 82 underdeveloped countries 
showed a decrease in birth rates be- 
tween 1960 and 1970. Seventeen of these 
declines were quite significant — at 
least ten fewer births per thousand. 

“These trends, added to the slowing 
rate of population growth in certain in- 
dustrial countries, mean that the annual 
increment in world population has 
dropped in the last few years. In 1970 
the growth in world population, that is, 
the excess of births over deaths, was 
69 million. By 1975 the increase was 
probably closer to 64 million. When one 
considers that the number of people of 
reproductive age is still getting larger 
each year, this drop in the annual incre- 
ment is impressive. The rate of world 
population growth appears to have 
reached an all time high around 1970 
and has since begun to subside.” 

This quote suggests that the “popula- 
tion explosion” was something that wor- 
ried people once, but that the situation 
is well in hand now. Although Lappe 
and Collins talk about going to the roots 
of the problem, when they talk about 
the population problem they cite only 
secondary factors. So, let’s talk figures. 

According to the World Almanac, in 


the year 1 AD there were 300 million 
humans on the planet. By 1900 this in- 
creased to 1.6 billion; in 1950: 2.5 billion; 
in 1970: 3.575 billion; in 1978: 4.2 billion; 
and this year the population reached 5 
billion. According to a chart in Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, allowing for minimum 
and maximum trends, by the year 2000 
there will be 5.4 to 7 billion people on the 
globe; and by 2050, 8.5 to 13.5 billion. 

Lappe and Collins conveniently failed 
to cite this information or the fact that 
while it took all of known time for the 
human population to reach one billion, 
it only took about 90 years to reach the 
second, 30 to reach the third, and 15 
years to reach the fourth. So while it 
may be true that the rate of population 
increase has slowed somewhat, the over- 
all population continues to show 
hitherto unwitnessed growth. 

Lest I be accused of blaming the poor 
for the population problem, let me add 
that major problems are resulting from 
the increasing population density in our 
own country. It has been estimated that 
before the first wave of white settlers, 
there were less than a million people 
living in the area now known as the 
United States. The estimated popula- 
tion of the US in 1984 was 240 million. 
The population growth over the last 400 
years has produced an incredible com- 
plexity of problems, not only to our 
external environment, but to our 
psyches as well. 

As for the other “super-power,” in his 
book, Russian Expansion on the 
Pacific, F.A. Golder shows that the 
European Russians followed many of the 
same genocidal practices on the native 
populations to their east as we did in 
this country. Then there is the thesis 
that most wars are started by densely 
populated countries seeking new land 
to colonize, such as was the case with 
Germany and Japan during World War 
II. And is it any wonder that Europe, 
the most densely populated and de- 
veloped area on Earth, has been the 
scene of so many major wars over the 
last century? The question I raise is this: 
Is it appropriate to consider any modem 
social problem without considering 
population density as a serious factor, 
not an insignificant one as it is treated 
by Lappe and Collins in Food First. 

In an excellent book edited by William 
Oltmans called On Growth, anthropol- 
ogist Claude Levi-Strauss has this to say: 
“. . . we have only to look at the figures 
in the reports to be convinced of it — life 
will become — if it is not already in many 
places . . . unbearable only because of 
the sheer number of people. I don’t think 
it is only a problem of human resources, 
of finding enough food to nourish I don’t 
know how many billions of people. Even 
if this problem was solved — I doubt very 
much that it can, but even if it were solved 
— it would not molify in any way the fact 
that there is for (human)kind as for every 
living species an optimum density .... 
What is taking place now ... is that 
people are getting so close together . . . 
that each of them becomes a threat and 
hindrance to (their) fellow beings.” 

In their book Lappe and Collins seem 
to say: Take care of the economic roots of 
exploitation and the maldistribution of 
food resources, and the population prob- 
lem will take care of itself. This is a 
dangerously narrow approach and plays 
into the hands of those who want to 
justify continuous growth. At the same 



time we should avoid the opposite ex- 
treme, such as advocated by Garrett 
Hardin — who is quoted on page 6 of 
Food First to the effect that since there 
is not enough to go around, we in the 
First World ought to let poor countries 
starve to protect ourselves. Such state- 
ments from Hardin and others have done 
more to set back the cause of rational 
and compassionate population control 
than all of its opponents combined, as 
they serve as a rallying point for pro- 
natalist forces wanting to paint advocates 
of birth control as racists. Given the 
number of places I have seen Hardin 
quoted to this effect, I would say the 
pro-natalist forces have been successful. 
Yet, just because I do not believe the 
world’s population ought to continue 
growing, or that two-thirds of Earth’s 
population ought to live in poverty, or 
that 15 million children ought to starve 
to death each year does not make me an 
racist. It is in the best interest of 
everyone that we begin immediately to 
have fewer children, and that we think 
seriously about how to take care of 
those that are already starving. 

Certainly we ought to take the advice 
of Lappe and Collins and vigorously 
oppose economic injustice and the 
exploitation of others. But at the same 
time we must recognize the population 
explosion as a fundamental cause of suf- 
fering. Unfortunately, some people tell 
us that Earth could easily support more 
people. Jacqueline Kasun, professor 
of economics at Humboldt State in 
California, has said that the planet’s 
present population could easily fit 
within the boundaries of Texas, and that 
the planet could support 35 to 100 billion 
people before it reached the breaking 
point. (See her essay in the book The 
Zero People.) The absurdity and cruelty 
of such “Large is Beautiful” views is so 
obvious as to not merit comment, but I 
mention them as an example of the 
lunatic thinking that goes on in some 
pro-natalist circles. If you have read 
what Hitler said about large numbers 
of people being infinitely easier to man- 
ipulate than individuals, you have an 
idea of what such a world might be like. 

To conclude, by attempting to avoid the 
extremes at either side of the population 
debate, I advocate a dual approach to 
the issue, and urge the reversal of the 
population explosion at the same time 
that we live simpler lives and fight the 
economic injustice that causes our Third 
World sisters and brothers to live in 
utter misery. Only this integrated ap- 
proach to population and justice can 
stop our global march toward the edge 
of the precipice. 

Bill McCormick considers himself 
something of an anarchist and 
humanitarian ecologist, and hopes to 
see increasing cooperation between tra- 
ditional progressive movements and the 
Deep Ecology movement. 

Editor’s note: Although we do not 
necessarily agree with McCormick’s 
criticism of Hardin, we do think this 
essay deserves reading because of its 
very good critique of the absurd “Food 
First” thesis. 
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REVIEWS 



New Mexico’s Aldo Leopold Wilderness — priority site for Griz reintroduction. 
Photo by Dave Foreman. 


THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST; David E. Brown; U. of OK 
Press, Norman, OK; 1985; 274pp.; 
819.95, cloth. 

The following review, by Doug 
Peacock , has been long forthcoming. 
Doug wrote it long ago but felt guilty 
for saying anything negative about such 
a well-intended book. Doug feels the 
book has major flaws but is a noble 
effort. He told us, “Criticizing it is like 
saying that one’s children are ugly; it 
may be true but it simply shouldn’t be 
said. ” 

The Grizzly in the Southwest is gone. 
Not just “threatened” as the big bear is 
in other parts of the lower 48, but — 
for all practical purposes — extinct. 
Suitable habitat remains. Yet the odds 
of Arizona, New Mexico or Colorado 
ever again seeing a wild Grizzly are slim. 

This useful work by David Brown 
comes to us as a historical study with 
implications for wildlife management. 
Brown pulls together a wide range of 
documents, early reports of federal 
trappers, interviews, anecdotes and 
historical photos which yield the most 
complete account assembled of the exter- 
mination of the Grizzly in the Southwest. 

In these pages, the now tame land- 
scapes of today’s Southwest spring back 
to life as the idea of a 500 pound 

carnivore leaps into the imagination. 
Among the most haunting of bear tales 
are Brown’s accounts of hunters, men 
like Ben Lilly, skilled in the wilderness 
but without a vision of the future — the 
sad, familiar story of men who hastened 
the demise of the only life they knew. 

It was, Brown shows, the livestock 
industry in the Southwest that did in 
the Grizzly. Too many outfits ran too 
many cows into every last niche until, 
shortly after the turn of the century, no 
ungrazed sanctuary for bears remained. 
For small ranches, the loss of even a 
single cow or sheep to predators bor- 
dered on economic disaster. All conflicts 
were resolved against the bear. 

Brown uses insights from a back- 
ground in wildlife management to show 
that the primary predator in the South- 
west was not the bear but rather sheep 
and cattle who ate all the succulent 
grasses with constituted the bulk of the 
Grizzly’s diet. By the time anyone ques- 
tioned whether we should save a few, the 
Grizzly was already on its way out in the 
Southwest. Brown sums up the mood of 
wildlife agents in the 1920s with this 
prophetic sentence: “His latter numbers 
appear to have been overestimated, and 
he was gone before anyone believed it.” 

This dangerous bureaucratic tendency 
— to overestimate numbers of Grizzlies 
to reflect favorably the mandate of the 
agency involved (NPS, USFWS, FS, or 
state game departments), protectionism 
on the part of the National Park Service 
and hunting for the Fish and Game De- 
partments — still prevails today. In 
Yellowstone Park, officials have been 
telling us for over a decade we have 350 
Grizzlies; it is now clear that the Yellow- 
stone ecosystem has fewer than 200 bears 
and that population is declining. The 
Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks released an EIS in November 
to justify their hunt of Grizzlies in the 
Northern Continental Divide Grizzly 
Bear Ecosystem, the so-called Bob 
Marshall ecosystem. They initially state 
the facts: there is no data to suggest 
population size, trend or stability in 
northwestern Montana. Yet they then 
make extrapolations with little basis in 
reality; and they manage — in this case 
hunt — on the basis of these abstractions. 
Aldo Leopold’s statement, that relegating 
the Grizzly to Alaska is like relegating 
happiness to heaven, may come back to 
haunt us. As the data trickles in from 
British Columbia and Alaska, it appears 
we are making the same mistakes, but 
faster, up there — overestimating popu- 
lations and overhunting. 

The misgivings I have with Brown’s 
book arise from the moral tone left by 
the conventional wisdom of wildlife 
management, a profession whose views 
Brown accurately reflects. Wildlife 
management in America is a business 
as much as a science, rooted in Christian 
dominion, male dominated and still in 
the process of sorting out “good” animals 
from “bad” ones, with whose balance 
we endlessly tinker. 

Thus we are offered a racist remark 
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by a New Mexican rancher as a rep- 
resentation of why the reintroduction 
of Grizzlies there is, at best, a long shot. 
This crack (“I felt like my daughter just 
married a n — •.”), which many ranchers 
would find offensive, is as indicative of 
the Good-Ol-Boy tradition of game man- 
agement as it is of rednecks or cowboys. 
(Some thinkers suggest that such in- 
tolerance — either of other races or cul- 
tures of people or of big, fierce critters 
like bears — is related.) 

Brown thinks the last Grizzly in the 
Southwest was killed in Colorado in 
1979, and he dismisses reports of a 
Grizzly in Mexico. His certainty is sup- 
ported by meager experience: in 1982 
he found none. As with Western science, 
a valid system within its own dictates, 
we are offered what is found as opposed 
to what might be there. Recently, in 
northern Mexico, I saw convincing sign 
that at least one Grizzly was alive in the 
Sierra Madre as late as 1984. In Colorado, 
an extensive search and a trapping pro- 
gram found no Grizzlies after 1979; yet 
I have heard strong evidence by reliable 
field workers of a few Grizzlies left in 
southwestern Colorado. Of course, these 
are not viable populations, only last 
bears. It’s no accident the last Grizzlies 
in an ecosystem can’t be trapped; they 
didn’t survive until now by being careless 
and conventional. 

Brown’s Western science bias creeps 
into an otherwise laudatory discussion 
on reintroduction of the Grizzly. Brown 
divides bears into categories of “wild 
bear” versus “park bear” and “man- 
adapted bears” versus “the wrong bears” 
— lumpings which are supported by no 
scientific data. This good bear/park 
bear dichotomy is derived from an as- 
sumption, never proven, often voiced 
by game managers, that hunting or 
otherwise harvesting and culling 
Grizzlies makes them shier, more man- 
ageable and better animals. 

Still, this discussion of the reintro- 
duction of Grizzlies is what gives flesh 
and blood to a framework of historical 
material. As John Craighead once stated: 
“The requisite technology (for reintro- 
ducing Grizzlies) is available; the legal, 
social, political, economic and philo- 
sophical requirements are not.” In 
other words, the agencies have been too 
chickenshit; they feel they have enough 
problems without the considerable 
liabilities of Grizzly Bears. 

The federal Recovery Plan for the 
“Threatened” Grizzly in the lower 48, 
prepared by that politically sensitive 
agency, the US Fish and Wildlife Service, 
doesn’t even mention the Southwest. To 
Brown’s credit, he still hopes the South- 
west may again see the great bears. 
Indeed, there are few fields of natural 
science half as political as so-called 
Grizzly Bear biology. Whatever data 
you collect or studies you complete 
remain forever secondary to the political 
alliances you make or the bureaucratic 
power you consolidate. 

Based on considerations which are 
biological but also political and cultural, 
Brown’s candidates for reintroduction of 
Grizzlies to the Southwest come from 
the Rocky Mountain Front of Montana. 
The Front, a deadly place for bears until 
the ban of the predacide 1080 in 1972 
and the glut of the international sheep 
industry, again has Grizzlies with a high 
reproductive rate — partly in response 
to the bear-empty habitat and continued 
high man-caused mortality there. Brown 
hopes these “man-adapted” Grizzlies 
would make good transplants, for 
reasons which roughly parallel the argu- 
ment that hunting and otherwise culling 
bears teaches them something. 

I agree with Brown that we should 
use “surplus” Grizzlies from the Rocky 
Mountain Front for reintroduction or 
augmenting dwindling populations else- 
where, but I don’t agree with Brown’s 
reasons. Why hunt a species listed under 
the Endangered Species Act when those 
Grizzlies are desperately needed in 
places like the Cabinets (MT)? Also, this 
process of habituation of the Grizzlies, 
or adapting to humans, is far from a 
uniform or predictable experience. 
Grizzlies are utterly individualistic; some 
Grizzlies are so intolerant of humans or 
other bears that they never visit garbage 
dumps or salmon streams even when 
such habituation serves vital nutritional 
needs. After having reduced the great 


bear’s numbers and range by 99% in the 
lower states in less than 150 years, we 
are a long way from knowing what part 
of Grizzly preference is learned; what 
is inherited; and how much, if any, 
change has occurred in the genetic 
make-up which affects behavior. 

Perhaps we can’t have our cake and 
eat it too; we might have to take the 
Grizzlies, if we want them back, as they 
are — as a risky proposition not particu- 
larly manageable or human-shy. Reintro- 
duction anywhere might require a real 
leap of faith. 

Fifty years ago we blew away the last 
Grizzly here in Arizona because he 
didn’t conform to our idea of what a 
useful animal should be — one we could 
control without stretching our minds or 
changing our lives much. So what’s new? 

Reviewed by Doug Peacock. Doug has 
probably spent more time studying and 
dodging Grizzlies in the real wilderness 
than any other living American. 



THE MODERN CRISIS; Murray 
Bookchin; 1986; 182 pp.; New Society 
Publishers, 4722 Baltimore Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19143; $7.95 paper 
plus $1.50 postage. 

Murray Bookchin’s latest book is 
perhaps his clearest, most concise book- 
length discussion of modem crises and 
social ecology — a discipline to deal with 
these crises which is at least similar to, 
if not a subset of, Deep Ecology. The 
Modem Crisis ranges in quality from 
turgid and abstruse to brilliant and 
revolutionary. Although Bookchin fre- 
quently violates one of the fundaments 
of writing — “Eschew surplusage” 
(Mark Twain) — this book as much as 
his others presents convincing analyses 
of the ecological and social crises we 
face and begins to sketch a compelling 
ecological vision of a better world. It is 
worth briefly outlining here some of the 
ideas in The Modem Crisis, especially 
since EF! has recently printed several 
articles dealing indirectly with Bookchin 
and his anarchistic views. 

Bookchin could be labeled an anarchist, 
libertarian, and social ecologist. He 
uses history, anthropology, and zoology 
to show that — contrary to prevailing 
world views — nature is not hierarchical 
and that human societies — which orig- 
inally evolved naturally and were not 
dualistically opposed to nature — for 
much of their history tended to be 
healthy ecological egalitarian com- 
munities. Bookchin hopes that social 
ecology can guide us to an integration 
of the healthy qualities of such primal 
societies with the unrealized potential 
of modem society. A few quotes will 
help explain social ecology and the prob- 
lems social ecology seeks to overcome. 

“. ..Asa social ecologist, I see nature 
as essentially creative, directive, 
mutualistic, fecund, and marked by 
complementarity, not ‘mute,’ ‘blind,’ 
‘cruel,’ ‘stingy,’ or ‘necessitarian.’ This 
shift in focus from a marketplace to an 
ecological image of nature obliges me to 
challenge the time-honored notion that 
the domination of human by human is 
necessary in order to ‘dominate nature.’ 
In emphasizing how meaningless this 
rationale for hierarchy and domination 
is, I conclude — with considerable his- 
torical justification, which our own era 
amply illuminates with its deployment of 


technology primarily for purposes of social 
control — that the idea of dominating 
nature stems from human domination, 
initially in hierarchical forms as 
feminists so clearly understand, and 
later in class and statist forms. 

“Accordingly, my ecological image of 
nature leads me to drastically redefine 
my conception of economics, sociology, 
psychology, and even socialism, which, 
ironically, advance a shared dualistic 
gospel of a radical separation of society 
from nature even as they rest on a militant 
imperative to ‘subdue’ nature ...” (71) 

Other parts of chapter 2, “What Is 
Social Ecology?,” include fascinating 
discussions on our perversely negative 
understanding of nature, and on the 
popular notion of evolution — which 
Bookchin considers to be based to an 
excessive extent upon individualism 
and competition. 

Bookchin has important words of 
warning for greens, environmentalists 
and deep ecologists. Bookchin warns that 
ecologists who deny the uniqueness of 
human beings tend toward eco-fascism. 
The following quotes may indicate a lack 
of appreciation for Deep Ecology or rem- 
nants of anthropocentrism in Bookchin’s 
thought, but his warnings contain at least 
grains of truth and should be heeded. 

“This biological or organic way of 
thinking — which in no way conflicts 
with the proper use of mechanical or 
analytical forms of thought but rather 
encompasses them — is strangely lack- 
ing in many socially oriented schools of 
ecology. I still encounter schools which 
tend simply to inventory energy on one 
side and ‘matter’ on an opposing side 
instead of deriving the latter from the 
former. Similarly, biocentric values are 
opposed to anthropocentric, the objective 
world of things is opposed to the subjec- 
tive world of ideas, the strictly natural 
is opposed to the strictly social. We 
would do well to ask if they are in con- 
flict with, or reducible to, each other — 
indeed, if we are thinking about them 
in a thoroughly rounded manner when 
we render them so one-sidedly and 
simplistically. Even the ‘horrid’ words 
‘anthropocentricity’ and ‘humanism,’ so 
disdained these days by many socially 
oriented ecologists, raise the question 
of whether human beings have their 
own special place in nature with all their 
uniqueness and their own distinctive 
contribution to the whole. 

“We are very much in need of organic, 
more precisely, really dialectical ways 
of process-thinking that seek out the 
potentiality of a later form in an earlier 
one, that seek out the ‘forces’ that impel 
the latter to give rise to the former, and 
that absorb the notion of process into 
truly evolutionary ways of thought about 
the world. Until this organic mode of 
thought is brought to ecophilosophy and 
applied in a sensitive, richly nuanced, 
and rounded manner, our attempts to 
reflect deeply on ecological problems 
will tend to be painfully superficial and 
incomplete.” (14-15) 

Later Bookchin writes: “Much de- 
pends on the level of consciousness such 
a green movement attains. If it confines 
itself to evocations of the ‘simple life,’ 
with a ‘biocentricity’ that ignores hu- 
manity’s own unique potentialities, an 
‘anti-humanism’ that denies what we can 
be as human beings in the larger world of 
life, or an anti-rationalism that ignores 
the organic nature of dialectical reason 
because it fears the narrow analytic and 


instrumental reason so prevalent today, 
then the continuum of the past decades 
will be broken and this great develop- 
ment of the time in all its ph’ases will 
be aborted.” (46-47) 

Bookchin challenges many within the 
environmental movement with the 
following warning to ecologists: “Or- 
ganismic philosophies can surely yield 
totalitarian, hierarchical, and eco- 
fascistic results. We have good reason 
to be concerned over so-called nature 
philosophies that give us the notion of 
Blut und Boden and ‘dialectical 
materialism,’ which provide the ideolog- 
ical justification for the horrors of 
Nazism and Stalinism. We have good 
reason to .be concerned over a mysticism 
that yields social quietism at best and 
the aggressive activism of reborn Christ- 
ianity and certain Asian gurus at worst. 
We have even better reason to be con- 
cerned over the eco-faseism of Garrett ■ 
Hardin’s ‘lifeboat ethic’ with its em- 
phasis on scarce resources and the so- 
called tragedy of the commons, an ethic 
which services genocidal theories of 
imperialism and a global disregard for 
human misery . . . .” (74-75) 

In chapter 1, “Rethinking Ethics, 
Nature, and Society,” Bookchin warns 
that not only environmentalism but 
almost all isms and so-called radical 
movements have fallen into the trap of 
thinking in terms of, and using the lan- 
guage of, technological society and the 
market economy. Chapter 3, “Market 
Economy or Moral Economy” probes 
further into the evils of the market econ- 
omy and constrasts this with the possi- 
bility of an ecological and communal 
economy. Ever quick to note, the flaws 
in his fellow radicals, Bookchin warns 
that even organic farmers and food co- 
ops tend to fall into the market economy 
trap, for they place too much emphasis 
on efficiency and not enough on mutually 
beneficial trades. 

In the last chapter (4, “An Appeal for 
Social and Ecological Sanity”) Bookchin 
suggests that achieving the aims of social 
ecology in the US depends upon utilizing 
the democratic ideals and institutions 

— corrupt though they have become — 
of the revolutionary founders of this 
country, minus the negative aspects such 
as their patriarchal qualities. Indeed, 
Bookchin says, only our republican in- 
stitutions and separation of political 
powers have kept the US from commit- 
ting even worse international atrocities 

— such as openly invading Central 
America — than we have already com- 
mitted. In discussing the common 
enemy of all counter-culture move- 
ments — domination — Bookchin gives 
one of his clearest explanations of social 
ecology: 

“Domination, be it of nature or human 
beings, thus unites the great themes of 
our times: feminism, ecologism, alter- 
native technologies, peace, material sec- 
urity, self-empowerment, community, 
holistic health, mutual aid, and a sensi- 
bility of respect for human beings of all 
ages and ethnic backgrounds. All are 
united into a common and coherent focus 
which we may best call social ecology in 
its broader theoretical aspects and liber- 
tarian populism in its function as a new 
social practice . . . .” (122) 

This condemnation of domination per- 
haps points to a fundamental difference 
between the anarchism of Bookchin and 
the opposition to anarchism of Andrew 
Schmookler. While Bookchin sees cen- 
tralized authority as a form of domina- 
tion and a disruption of the peace that 
would prevail in natural decentralized 
communities, Schmookler sees cen- 
tralized authority as necessary to stop 
the tyranny of a minority from creating 
war and chaos. 

To conclude, Murray Bookchin is one 
of the most important thinkers of our 
time, and social ecology is potentially 
one of the most important movements 
of our time. Indeed, social ecologists 
and deep ecologists agree on far more 
than they differ and their movements 
could well be united. Read the best 
introduction to Bookchin and social 
ecology — The Modem Crisis. 
Reviewed by Australopithecus. 



CAT TRACKS 

by Chim Blea 

The Question of Babies 


For many years of my life, I never felt 
the slightest desire for parenthood. Don’t 
get me wrong — I don’t hate children 
(like I do dogs). In fact, I find a certain 
distant pleasure in my nephews and 
nieces. But nephews and nieces are like 
television. You can dally with them for 
a little while until you grow bored (a few 
minutes in my case) and then switch 
them off. You aren’t stuck with the little 
rug rats for long. 

With this attitude, then, I was sur- 
prised by a feeling I found prowling inside 
my skull box some nine or ten years 
ago. It was night and I was alone. The 
empty western freeway stretched away 
without beginning or end. There was no 
moon. No topography. I was surrounded 
by blackness. I usually enjoy such sol- 
itudinous midnight journeys. One never 
knows what ghosts may join one. In this 
case the ghost was a little girl. My little 
girl. She would have been eight at that 
time if she had indeed become. But she 
hadn’t. I’d never regretted the abortion 
that had prevented her being. And I 
don’t regret it today. But I regretted it 
that night. Somewhere in the DNA 
coiled deep within my cells, a scrap of 
a gene — called parenthood — which 
until that time I had believed I did not 
possess, edged itself into my conscious- 
ness and brought me the apparition of 
a little girl. It filled me with sorrow. I 
haven’t had contact with my partner in 
that unfortunate adventure for many 
years and I am sterile now, thanks to 
the surgeon’s knife. Today, I don’t regret 
that abortion or my sterilization several 
years later. I did not want children then. 


I do not want children now. But that 
night, that empty night on the desert 
ten years ago, when the ghost of that 
little girl, my little girl, sat with me in 
my car and looked with her big brown 
eyes into mine, I knew for the first time 
why people want children. Misanthrope 
though I may be, I will never forget it. 

I tell you about this precious ghost 
not to assuage any guilt for my part in 
that ancient abortion but because she 
many have served to dampen my strong 
feelings about too many human beings 
on this fair planet. Beautiful, enchanting, 
and haunting though that darling specter 
may have been, my views on overpopu- 
lation remain. There are too many of us. 

I will not go into the statistics of the 
population bomb. I will not review the 
Ehrlieh-Commoner debate on population 
vs. pollution. There are too many of us. 
No one can dispute the fact that if we 
were fewer we would have less impact 
on Earth and other life forms. If you 
can step beyond the beautiful eyes of 
my little ghost, think for a moment 
about what every additional human 
child really means (and remember that 
the impact of each of our middle-class 
babies is equivalent to that of forty in 
the Third World): More old-growth 
timber clearcut, increased grazing pres- 
sures on marginal grasslands, another 
irrigation project drowning a desert 
river to farm another virgin valley, an 
oil pad and drill rig in a remote wildland 
with a dusty access road, another sterile 
jungle clearing to play the ghastly 
“green revolution” game, more poison 
in our seas choking our finny fellow citi- 
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zens, more minerals ripped out of their 
natural place in the Earth and trans- 
formed into tawdry goods .... 

If these images do not touch you as 
they touch me, think then that every 
baby born is another to starve with a 
bloated belly in Ethiopia, to bleed as a 
stray .223 caliber slug tumbles through 
her tiny body in Central America, to 
live in horror on the streets of Bombay, 
to escape the plastic loveless world of 
LA with drugs when she’s fifteen and 
lonely, to wither with radiation. Not 
only do our babies cause the Earth to 
suffer, but they will suffer themselves. 
Because of hunger, oppression, disease 
and war. Because human society, 
psychology and politics are in chaos. 
Because human population will soon be 
drastically leveled one way or another. 
Because there are too many of us. 

Think before you have that baby. One 
more to cause suffering. One more to 
suffer. Have your tubal ligation, your 
vasectomy now. Now. Before you are 
haunted by the little girl you didn’t 
have. Or had. 

This is a slightly revised reprint of 
one of ChimBlea’s columns from 1982. 


Boston Eyes New England’s Largest River 


by Robert Streeter 

Boston has a long and controversial 
history of reaching westward for clean 
water, usually because local sources 
were no longer enough and/or were too 
polluted to drink. Most residents of 
rural western Massachusetts have felt 
for years that the creation of Quabbin 
Reservoir during the 1930s was the final 
insult their countryside would have to 
bear from a resource hungry Boston. 

At midnight on April 27, 1938, the 
towns of Dana, Enfield, Greenwich, and 
Prescott, Massachusetts, officially 
ceased to exist in the valley of the Swift 
River. An act of legislation had doomed 
the Swift River and 40 square miles of 
the four towns, all with the intent of 
creating Quabbin Reservoir. By 1939 the 
valley was ready to receive the water. 

Gone were 2500 people and 650 homes. 
The dead were also gone; almost 8000 
bodies were removed from cemeteries. 
Buildings were demolished or moved to 
other towns, 1040 buildings in all. The 
valley was totally cleared below the ex- 
pected water line, including every tree. 

For the next seven years the valleys 
of the East, West, and Middle branches 
of the Swift River were flooded, and 
‘Quabbin,’ an Indian word meaning 
‘Many Waters,’ was created. A 
watershed of 87 square miles became 
isolated from human habitation, and 
Boston had and continues to have the 
largest man-made domestic water sup- 
ply reservoir in the world. But they 
want more. Now they’re looking at the 
Connecticut River, New England’s 
largest, with a proposal that calls for 
diverting 63 million gallons a day of the 
Class B river water into the Class A 
waters of Quabbin, via a huge pipeline. 

“They” are the Massachusetts Water 
Resources Authority (MWRA), a state- 
created but autonomous agency that 
functions as the purveyor of water and 
sewer service to over two million people 
in eastern Massachusetts. MW’RA 
recently released a report which consi- 
dered the diversion plan (a plan bom 
during a late 1960s drought) as one of 
nine options under consideration to 
increase metropolitan Boston’s water 
supply. They claim a need for 420 million 
daily gallons by the year 2020, and 
Quabbin’s “safe yield” is 300 million. But 
here’s the catch: Nearly one-third of the 
water taken from Quabbin is unac- 


View from the 
Outhouse 

counted for. Critics of MWRA say it 
would be cheaper and more environmen- 
tally sound to fix leaky pipes and in- 
crease water rates and enact mandatory 
conservation measures. (Industry 
nationwide uses 200 billion gallons a day 
compared to 20 billion consumed by 
residential users, so you can see who 
profits from huge water projects.) 

MWRA held their first public hearing 
in June for feedback on the report. It’s 
still not clear which option MWRA will 
pursue, but 500 people attended the 
hearing in Northampton to tell them 
which option they ought to avoid. “You 
are living in a fantasy land if you think 
that even one drop of water will be 
diverted from the Connecticut, the 
Millers, or the Tully rivers,” said state 
Rep. Carmen Buell, D-Greenfield. She 
also warned of “massive revolution,” 
which brought a roar of approval from 
the crowd that included residents of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. 

Connecticut Attorney General Joseph 
Leiberman threatened to go all the way 
to the US Supreme Court. “I come here 
tonight to tell you respectfully — but 



unequivocally — that we will not permit 
this to happen. The Connecticut River is 
not a pipeline to service Boston.” But per- 
haps the finest statement came from state 
Rep. Wiliam Nagle, D-Northampton, who 
said with an Earth First! gleam in his 
eyes, “Any attempt at diversion will yield 
subversion in western Massachusetts.” 
Amen. 

Write: Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority, Charlestown Navy Yard, 100 
1st Ave., Boston, MA 02129. Strongly 
oppose any diversion plans, and advo- 
cate strict conservation measures and 
the fixing of leaky pipes in the present 
system. 


. . . Me (cont) 

scious me. I work at living in the mo- 
ment - — sharing my moment by moment 
feelings — so as to reflect the natural 
feelingful me. I am acknowledging my 
past experiences as an authentic pro- 
cess that brought me to now; loving my- 
self; celebrating my deep-felt connec- 
tions to Mother Earth. I am no longer 
apologizing to myself or others for those 
strong feelings. I am releasing tension. 
Relaxing. Enjoying. Daily renewing my 
commitment to live lightly on the plan- 
et. 

The process can be a painful one. 
There’s an infinite number of fears and 
prejudices I have been taught to have 
against my own nature (wilderness). I 
no more than get one tackled and 
another one pops up out of somewhere. 


I’m not even aware of fnost of them yet 
I am sure. I wonder how long until I 
know my own wilderness? How long 
until I belong here and am no longer 
an alien? My lifetime? How about you? 
Are you trying to accept your own wil- 
derness? It seems we could be helping 
one another in that discovery. We cer- 
tainly have nothing to lose in the pro- 
cess. 

I can only conclude that ultimately, 
until we preserve the wilderness in our- 
selves and make our own connections 
to everything “out there,” we are not 
going to insure wilderness for the fu- 
ture. We stand, all of us, on the brink 
of extinction. 

Coleen Walter has been a part of the 
National Audubon Society Expedition 
Institute and lives in Hermosa, South 
Dakota. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Dear Ned Ludd 

Old rusty nails give a stronger signal 
to metal detectors than do new spikes. 
This fact can be used creatively by any 
wilderness defender who likes to plan 
far ahead. If you know an area will be 
marked for timber sale in five or more 
years, start to work now. Let some large 
finishing nails soak for several days in 
vinegar or coca cola. This starts the oxi- 
dation process. Next, introduce them to 
trees you want to save. Finishing nails 
are easier to hammer in than full-sized 
spikes. But after a finishing nail rusts 
inside the wood for five to ten years, it 
will register on a metal detector as a 
much larger object — deeply and securely 
embedded within the tree. 

— Gila Woodpecker 

Dear Ned Ludd 

Timber fellers rarely carry their 
chainsaws out of the woods with them. 
When the workday ends, they usually 
stash the saw under some brush or in a 
hollow log. 

After you’re certain that all the work- 
ers have left the area where trees are 
being felled, locate the saws and supple- 
ment their fuel with a mixture of valve 
grinding compound and 2 cycle oil. This 
will destroy the saw’s engine shortly 
after it is started. 

If the saw’s fuel tank is empty, pour 
your mix into the gas can, which is gen- 
erally left with the saw. If you pour your 
mixture into an empty fuel tank on a 
saw, the chances are that the feller will 
be suspicious in the morning when he 
goes to fill his empty tank and finds that 
it is not entirely empty. 

To concoct your mix, add about I tab- 
lespoon of valve grinding compound to 
1/2 pint of 2 cycle oil. Stir and shake 
vigorously until the compound is mixed 
to the consistency of the oil. 

Use extrem,e security precautions on 
this operation. You could very easily be 
captured. Be especially careful if there 
has already been any monkey wrench- 
ing in the area. 

— Paul Bunyan 



Ask Ned Ludd 


Since we receive a variety of letters 
with questions on the efficacy of various 
monkeywrenching techniques, we’ve 
decided to begin a new column on this 
page — “Ask Ned Ludd.” Questions sent 
in mil be forwarded to experts who have 
the technical ability to undertake re- 
search and development on new ecotage 
methods. Of course, no one connected 
with this column encourages anyone to 
do anything discussed in it. This is for 
entertainment purposes only. Ha, ha, 
ha! So send Ned Ludd do the Tucson 
address your questions and we’ll try to 
answer them. Our opening column deals 
with previously published questions. 

NAIL GUNS 

Recent suggestions for the use of nail 
guns for speedy tree spiking reveal sev- 
eral possibilities and shortcomings. 
Perhaps the most practical tool along 
this line is the nail driver that uses a 
low-velocity crimped powder charge to 
drive nails up to three inches in length. 
If you shop around (remember — pay 
cash), you can pick up one of these units 
for between two and three hundred 
dollars. The three inch nails and powder 
loads will run thirty dollars per hundred. 
Although costly, this method is fast. Its 
primary shortcoming is the noise of the 
powder charge firing (which is why we 
can’t recommend the high-velocity pow- 
der charged tool). Also, astute inves- 


tigators will check all suppliers in the 
area to try to locate buyers of the nails 
and powder loads. 

As with all metallic spikes, this 
method can be foiled by metal detectors 
(see next item). Because of this, you 
might consider putting the money into 
non-metallic spikes or “pins” as de- 
scribed in “Blade Ruiner,” unless you 
work in the construction trades and 
have another use for the nail gun. 

DEFEATING METAL DETECTORS 

Ridge Runner’s suggestion of using 
non-magnetic stainless steel spikes to 
foil metal detectors will, unfortunately, 
not work as hoped. Most sawmills 
routinely screen logs for “tramp” metal 
like nails and old fence wire. They use 
everything from portable, hand-held 
detectors to large coils installed on con- 
veyor systems (thousands of these are 
installed at mills around the country). 
These detectors will reveal the presence 
of metals that conduct electricity, 
including all non-ferrous and non- 
magentic metals (aluminum, gold, 
copper, zinc, etc.). Thus far, only the 
“pins” made from hard rock (like quartz) 
or high-fired ceramics and inserted into 
well-concealed drilled holes, can promise 
a high probability of destroying sawmill 
blades. (Of course, sometimes it doesn’t 
matter if your spikes are detected — 
see the separate article.) 


Does Spiking Really Save Trees? 


by Bruce Spudworm 

Amidst all the clamor regarding the 
morality of tree spiking, a more impor- 
tant question is often neglected: do 
spikes simply cost the Freddies time 
and money, or do they save forests? In 
reviewing past media coverage on the 
subject, I noticed that Forest Service 
spokesasses and newspersons (echoing 
Freddie statements) invariably con- 
tended that tree spiking is only an ex- 
pensive nuisance, that there has neve?* 
been a case where spiking has terminated 
the sale or cutting of an area. This opinion 
is obviously not shared by the editors of 
Earth First! nor those who contribute 
to the journal and to Ecodefense. Cer- 
tainly both sides have something to gain 
by claiming success in dealing with a 


perceived problem, but who really is 
telling the truth? The answer is probably 
that both are. 

Until now, EF! could only claim that 
the Freddies only publicized cases of 
tree spiking when they were able to re- 
move the spikes, while covering up 
more successful efforts (which we hope 
are occurring on a large scale) in an at- 
tempt to discourage potential spikers. 
However, we now know of a specific case 
where, contrary to Forest Circus claims, 
spiking undeniably saved the trees. 

In an article in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer last April, the Wenatchee 
National Forest made public the fact that 
a timber sale in the Icicle Creek drainage 
had been spiked. (See Litha Edition.) 
Along with statements of condemnation, 
the FS claimed that personnel had 
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spent two or three days removing spikes 
from 80 trees, and that the first phase 
of cutting was expected to be completed 
by Memorial Day. Recently, an EF!er 
spoke with Leavenworth District Ranger 
Steve Morton and inquired about the 
trees. The inquiry was met with im- 
mediate defensiveness. Morton refused 
to provide any information on the sub- 
ject, even when threatened with a 
Freedom of Information letter, claiming 
that the matter was under investigation 
and therefore not open to the public. 
Morton was kind enough to take a pic- 
ture of the EF.'er, though, no doubt for 
sentimental reasons. 

As it turns out, Morton had good 
cause to be silent. Further investigation 
revealed that FS personnel had been 
working unsuccessfully for weeks to re- 
move the spikes — which supposedly 
had had their heads clipped off by the 
spikers leaving nothing for the Freddie 
crowbars to grab. The media statements 
had been lies. The trees, which had al- 
ready been bought when the spiking 
was publicized, are still standing. The 
Forest Service was forced to buy them 
back and has been unable to resell them. 
There is not a mill in the state willing 
to risk its equipment on spiked timber. 

I believe that the Freddies are able 
to remove spikes in some situations; and 
that these cases, though only a small 
fraction of overall occurrances, are the 
ones which are publicized. If done prop- 
erly, tree spiking is effective, and if 
undertaken with appropriate personal 
protection measures (silence, even 
among friends, probably being the most 
important) can be a sustainable tactic 
in the long term war to save our forests . 

Bruce Spudworm is a student of 
ecology and a threat to the clearcutting 
industry in the Northwest. 


. . . Me (cont) 


about the wilderness, the more I learn 
about myself. 

Recently the Director of the National 
Audubon Society Expedition Institute, 
Mike Cohen, challenged me to the idea 
that the nearest wilderness to myself 
is the one within me — my own biology 
and inner nature. Wilderness in me? 
Can it be true? Why have I made no 
connections? 

When I consider the culture I have 
grown up in it is no surprise to me that 
I am unfamiliar with the idea. My cul- 
ture abhors wilderness; we cut it down, 
dam it up and pave it over. My culture 
fears wilderenss and in turn, taught me 
to fear it. We teach our children to fear 
it; we teach each other to fear it. There 
are grizzlies and snakes out there to 
get us. It’s quiet and lonely out there 
without our electronic music and our 
technological devices. When it gets dark 
the night sounds are unfamiliar and 
scary. The wilderness is a gold mine of 
ores waiting to be mined in order to 
give us our people-filled, safe, electric- 
lit, four-walled, creature-less havens of 
retreat and alienation. The wilderness 
is accepted only for what it can give to 
our human-centered existence. The 
myth is that if we get rid of it we will 
be safe at last. 

So if the propaganda has been so 
strong in my upbringing, why is it that 
I have made attempts to experience the 
wilderness — to accept it for what it 
is? I have backpacked in grizzly country. 
I have felt fear in the night and been 
grateful for the companionship of my 
dogs to give me support in my fear. Re- 
cently I was able to lay alone in a canyon 
of the Escalante and long for the moun- 
tain lion I had seen just hours before 
to visit me. In coming face to face with 
hypothermia I have warmed myself in 
response to it. And in this questing to 
understand and accept wilderness, I 
have found a growing need to preserve 
it. And I realize now these attempts 
come from my own struggle for self- 
preservation. To preserve the wilder- 
ness is to preserve me — lam the wil- 
demess/the wilderness is me. 

It all starts to make sense. I was told 
that to know the Wilderness you had to 
go “out there.” But here I am consider- 
ing that there is wilderness in me — 
right here! Have I treated myself the 
way the culture has treated the wilder- 
ness? I know I have dammed up my 
emotions, paved over my needs and cut 
down many attempts to be healthy. I 
fear things about myself so I hide from 
them. I don’t go to those places in me 
to discover more about myself. I stay 
away. I keep to the safe rituals of my 
life. I fall in with “group think” and be- 
come manipulated by my culture. I have 
allowed the wilderness in me to be 
exploited. 

When I consider Gary Snyder’s state- 
ment: “Wildness is the state of complete 
awareness. That’s why we need it.” I 
start to understand. Instead of running 
from my wilderness, fearing it or allow- 
ing it to be exploited, I need most to 
be familiar with it; to know it as a friend; 
to go there for support; to be in touch 
with, my own roots. I need to accept 
me as I am, for my own sake. 

So how do I transfer all these ideas 
about my own wilderness into actions? 
How do I fight my own ultimate environ- 
mental battle? I start by removing the 
make-up from my face that proves to 
only pave over the beauty that is me; 

I allow my hair to go its own straight 
course, vowing to never again perm it 
thus making me something I am not — 
curly headed. I begin to explore my 
dreams so as to learn about the subcon- 
continued on page 25 
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HUNTERS OF MAMMOTH SAN FRANCISCO 

Go thru the concrete. 

Enter what is Breathing Here. 

Your being on the Great Beach of Dreamtime. 
A Pacific Melody, 
a melody you are. 

Lost in traffic. 

Lost in making it. 

Come down into the earth you are, 
you are a seed. 

Now take your partner the rain. 

Come up 

Tansy Boy, Tansy Girl. 

Come up into the sky you are 

a wind. 

Eye of the Wind: 

"See the Owl in flight 

alight as the Bay." 

Highrise: 

"But we’ve put points on those wings 
and made a Bat out of that!" 


Highrises standing awhile on Dunes 
before they break into their dance 
where the Earth Allways Rocks. 


Kush 

Cloud Houot 


BREAD SONG 

Take the yeast 
from its cold dry hole 

Give it a warm 
and sugary bath 

It will explode 

with the odor of bloom 

Dip a wood spoon 
into the bowl 

shyly at first 

then stronger, faster : 

you have molded 
a being 

which you dress 
in warm clothing 

and set 
on a tray 

Step back 
be quiet 

let it breathe 
all day 


Lynn Manning 
from Tellus if 9 
{Stephen Bunch, editor 
1005 Rhode Island 
Lawrence. KS 66044} 



RING THEM BELLS 


Chemical Contamination 
Topsoil Erosion 
Rainforests Falling 
Arms Buildup 


No Water 
No Food 
No Oxygen 

No Place to Hide 




moon rising 



iCus storm' Greatttes ruin' 

\t is fast the tine for remorse 

or rxycMcnce 
C am the dream stealer 
the unma^er; mother of undoing 
C raise tde dreaded ones 




of nuj monstrous (\uncfer 
to unrdeh the Ktuy continents 
the deft of chdffdion 
i am the ddf at the door 
the thorn tdfjour side 
the face that turns rpu/ to stone 
C am the harjy to Goundjoie from four comfort 
bsv&yrHy «*», 

i am Co note 
ThiQure 
£r Crvd 

feeders cw succulent death 

l 0m many Godus 
Gut one desire \ 

to feast cm the city's sadfUoOnt fCtd 
there is no tnciyiq me 
for C am catted FAVd and 
i cut the thread 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


the cdC ts on the 
at the end cf days 



Which rope, Father, rings the bell of Peace 


dartre 


Jay Mcintire a// rights reserved to authors 

Maine 
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■ POLITICIANS ■ JOURNAL WRITING • CONTRA DANCING • NATIONAL PARKS 


HIGH PLACES IN GOD’S COUNTRY: 
Wilderness in Washington 

A BEAUTIFUL FIVE-COLOR WALL MAP FEATURES: 

• All existing wilderness: National Parks and Monuments (Yellow): 

Forest Service (Green): Unprotected (Orange): Threatened 
(Red) 

• Identifies Native American sites (Lt. Yellow) for the first time 

• Flags key areas exposed to destruction 

• Essay on reverse side links the wilderness experience to the great 

spiritual traditions of Earth 

• Identifies individual places by name 

• Updated information, showing the situation as of 1985 

• Dimensions: 22" X 34" 

All Wilderness Areas 
in Washington State 
Both Protected and Unprotected 

Be prepared for the last struggles to save the best of wild 
Washington from destruction. Learn what places of power and 
mystery still survive for your exploration or vision quest. 

Available for $5.00 each plus $1.50 postage (per order) 

Northwest Center for a Future 

Washington residents include applicable P.O. Box 13042 

stale ( 6/2 %) and local sales lax: Portland. Oregon 97213 


Cedar Mountain 

Finest Quality Hand Made Packs 


ENJOY THE WILDERNESS NATURALLY! 
We've 'backpacked and canoed the least-used wilderness 
in the Rockies and Southwest for 20 years. TAKE OFF 
WITH US WILDLY — CLOTHES -OPTIONAL YEAR-ROUND. News- 
letter annual sub.: $1.50„ Box 845, Evergreen 5 CO 80439- 


& NAUTIRAID 

Quality Folding Kayaks 
Sales & Parts 




iVILD AMERICA i 


IS OUR CAMPUS 

£ 

Career programs leading to 

H 

AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

> 

n 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 

CJ 

m 

ronment by sitting in a classroom. 

X 

VI 

Our expeditions are small groups of 

inquiring college, high school, grad- 

0 

m 

VI 

uate students and faculty who travel 

across America as a learning com- 

m 

T! 

munity. As we camp out September- 

AJ 

H 

May or summers— hiking, canoeing 

in 

and skiing— we visit people and 

in 

places to encounter deep ecological 

r4 

problems, society and self. Our 4- 

H 

week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 

0 

r— 

—Newfoundland to California— lead 

k— 

5 

to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 

2 

tional livelihoods. 

Cl 

The Expedition Education Advan- 

> 

tage. Q| incorporates all previous 

Ml 

undergraduate coursework, (j of- 

X 

fers accredited career internships, 

0 

independent study, life experience 

"U 

5 

credit and transferable coursework, 

j> 

[j awards financial aid and career 

H 

startup funding. 

n 

H 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

m 

n 

National Audubon Society 

X 

2 

Expedition Institute 

0 

r 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 

0 

(203)364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 

Cl 

m 

in 

• A 

^ sex, religion or national origin. 


FREEDOM INSURANCE! 
Alternate Identities Book 
$10.00. Survival Book List $2. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED! ! 


I 


ANIMALS. 

Do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world. Read about it in 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
you news, views and articles 
about animal rights, welfare and 
protection, and about the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of the major issues of the ‘80's. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT IN ONE 
MAGAZINE. — - 


C YES, Sign me 
up for THE .A 
ANIMALS’ 
AGENDA 

□ 1 yr. $18.00 

□ 2 yrs. $33.50 

E- 3 yrs. $45.00 j 

□ Here’s S2 

Send me a sample 


CITY: STATE ZIP 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA 

P.O. Box 5234, Westport, CT 06881 

■ mm mm warn mm mm mm mm mam mma warn mm mm mm ■ 
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Custom 

Orders 

Welcomed 


Affordable 

Prices 


Send for a 
Free Brochure: 



Also Rigid Kayaks: EDDYLINE, NW KAYAKS, CHINOOK 

BAIDARKA BOATS Box 2158, Sitka 99835 747-8996 

Special attention to out of town orders, reasonable prices. 


IK WE MARKETING COLLECTIVE 
ROUTE 1 OSAGE, MN 56570 
218-573-3049 


IKWE Marketing Collective is proud to bring you this 
Native hand-harvested WILD RICE from the lakes of the 
Anishinabe Nation. Your purchase supports our work 
in rebuilding the ecologically-sound traditional 
economy of our people, and supports our land rights 
struggle . 

One pound package $6.50 postpaid 




Cedar Mountain Packs 

Star Route, Darby, MT 59829 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 

& 

other materials on 

Deep Ecology • Place • the “old ways” 

& 

other Earth-centered topics 
* SEND FOR FREE CATALOG * 


Use Recycled 
Paper 

Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away % of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 1 00 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our h— catalog includes paper samples and 
colo; prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Cara Papar Co. 

325-55 Beech Lane, Harbor Springs, Ml ,9740 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NA- 
TIONAL PARK, N.D., BADLANDS 
VIDEO, COLOR, I HR. NARRA- 
TION. VHS-SP OR BETA II, $25.00 
POST PAID. MICHAEL MCGRATH, 
PO BOX 129, HEWITT, NJ 07421 



WAY OF THE MOUNTAIN 
LEARNING CENTER 
Box 542 

Silverton, Colorado 81433 



•dfaf j£rocju/rc. ojT 

One-Of-A-Kind, Magical, 
Wild-Assed 

LIMITED EDITION LITHOGRAPHS 

Contrivers;*? f&zrtist 

— — LONE WOLF CIRCLES — 

IT RESERVE, NEW MEXICO 87830 'jmk 

A. Custom Orders for J£j| 
fsEfSz Unordinary People, /v] 


KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
■ THE GRAND CANYON 


(or other rivers) 


BADO' 


mD HEL p Write: 

* FOR— Southwest 

Box 1115 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER , 

in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


{ Bioregional Journal 
\ of the Klamath-Siskivoug 
\ published by the 
1 SISKIYOU ™ PROJECT 

i J subscription *10 or fora 

complimentary copy, write j 

"/ p.O. Box 989, Cuve Jet- < )R 97523 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2(4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 


WE CAN TEACH OUR CHILDREN A BETTER WAY -- BY TEACHING 
THEM OURSELVES! HOME EDUCATION MAGAZINE OFFERS MORE FOR HOME 
SCHOOLING FAMILIES EVERY MONTH, NOW IN OUR THIRD YEAR. BOX 218, 
TONASKET, WA 98855. 







DEFEND THE WltMRNESS 


' * - 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

§t 


i •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become 
a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30(2 for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 

Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (ori $25/foreign/first class ) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 

elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 

Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 


Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
‘James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$2 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive); letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road: 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 

QFolrrao PnllpH 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness ProDosal. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Proposal(Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters;' 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions: 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
derness Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on E codefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Eru^jbf the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 


Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/ Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone’s 
Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 
Welfare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No.VI) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, Review of In the Rainforest, 
Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree Spiking, 
Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill, Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellowstone, 
Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 
Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, ’85 
RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spiking 
& Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, Lone 
Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, Intemtl Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VIII) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 
Helicopters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
Tree-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 
Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest 


Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/ 
Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf, Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natural Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol.VI, No.I) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austalian Wood- 
chipping, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & 
Peace, Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana- Pacific Strike, 
Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 
Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf, Meares Island, 
Earth Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol.VI, No. II) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS 
Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, Re- 
views: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declaration of 
a Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, Par- 
able of the Tribes reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting the 
Tongass, Dian Fossey, CO EF!, ’86 RRR, Gallatin NF. Ore- 
gon Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, 
Hall Creek Protest, Pruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EF! 
Acid Rain, Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in 
India, South Moresby, World Rainforest Report #5, Fore- 
man on Cowboys, Stoddard on Death, Feb. Pagan Festivals, 
Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Think- 
ing, Spiking Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary 
Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books 
on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 


EOSTAR March 20, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 
Yellowstone Supt.: “Shove It!“; Fishing Bridge Suit; Mon- 
tana Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; Nat’l Old Growth Cam- 
paign; Hells Canyon; Tahoe NF Plan; Taxes & Forest De- 
struction; Hierarchy & Grassroots in Sierra Club; Suwannee 
River; Snoqualmie River; Texas Pipeline; Cheyenne Bot- 
toms; Restoring Salmon Streams; Howling Wilderness?; 
Gourd of Ashes; Desertification & Plant Genetic Resources; 
Wagon Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; Public Interest 
Law Liability; Lone Wolf Circles on Folk Music; BC Rejects 
Native Management; Reviews: Sacred Paw, Gifting Birds, 
Restoring the Earth, State of the World 1985, The Earth 
Speaks, Language of the Birds, Mad Max & Streetwise, 
Fire From the Mountain; Ned Ludd: Radios, Mountain 
Bikes; Legend of Tiny Tonka; Desert Rivers; Notes from 
Ultima Thule. 

BELTANE May 1, 1986 (Vol.VI, No. V) EF! Utah BLM 
Wilderness Proposal; EF! Griz Recovery Plan; Why 
Grizzlies Die in Y’stone; Neches River; BLM-FS Inter- 
change; Memories of a TVee Climber; Acid Rain in BWCA; 
Los Padres NF; San Bruno Mt; Colo Aspens; Mt. Graham; 
Anti-herbicide Researcher Fired; Poisoning Saguaros; Eat- 
ing As If Nature Mattered; Smokey the Bear Sutra; Animal 
Rights vs. the Wilderness; Civilization Act; Schmookler on 
Anarchy; Rainbow Permit Controversy; Rocky Mt. Front 
— American Serengeti; Recreating Ohio Wilderness; Won- 
derful Famine; Frome on Conservation; Lone Wolf Circles 
on Poems by Jose; Reviews: Gathering the Desert, Good 
Wild Sacred, Building the Green Movement, Africa in 
Crisis, and the Work ofPeter Matthiessen; Ned Ludd on 
Outlaw's Bible ; Money in your Coffeepot. 


ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM FOB 5871, TUC- 
SON, AZ 85703. 
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EARTH FIRST! 


TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 


BOOKS 


ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkey wrenching” edited by Dave Foreman with a Forward! by 
Edward Abbey. 185 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, 
Stopping ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling 
Survey Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving 
No Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $10 postpaid. 

DEEP ECOLOGY 

“Living As If Nature Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 pages, now 
in paperback. This groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fundamentals for 
the defense of Earth, discussing biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resisting. 
Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, 
Robert Aitken, and Arne Naess. $11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

By Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. Signed by the author for Earth 
First!. This 10th Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a true collector’s 
item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW 

By Edward Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for Earth First!. “An Edward 
Abbey Reader” with selections from all of Abbey’s books including Jonathan Troy 
(written in 1954) to “The Fat Masterpiece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be 
published in a year or so). An outstanding selection of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey 
has donated these books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to EFL This book 
is now out of print — we have the last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. 
Fifteen distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey as a major American author. 
Contributors include Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and Barry 
Lopez. Also includes four interviews with Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT 


PROPAGANDA 


WINDOW STICKERS 

Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

Helen Wilson’s 


WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 



For all of you fans of the critters drawn 
by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which 
pepper our pages, we are now offering 
Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s \ 
work. T welve notecards come for $4.50 
postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 
Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 
attractive recycled paper. 

All proceeds to protect the habitat of our 
friends featured on the cards. 

$4.50 postpaid 



SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Black words on 
green stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EART H FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. l"/s inch diameter. 

30 for $1.25 postpaid 



By Gary Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If you love the Sonoran 
desert, you have to have this superbly written and illustrated book describing the 
natural history and human uses of the key plants of the Sonoran Desert. Destined 
to be an American nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the desert, an 
exquisite writer with a fine sense of humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, 
and one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. 209 pages hardcover. $21 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE 

“The Poetry and Vision of Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from Earth 
First !’s Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full page prints of shamanistic wilderness art 
by Wolf. Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 postpaid. 

More titles to be added, , , 


BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

Damn the Corps 
Not Rivers 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


EARTH FIRST! 


These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid 


Hayduke Lives 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


;Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks fori Oil & Bears Don’t Mix 

; delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc-.* 

! Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. I „ , , „ . 

i ; Rednecks for Wilderness 

IWe are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately • 

land the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. j REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 


Amount 


Trinket Description 


Color 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo)’ brown & red 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


STOP CLEARCUTTING 


SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 


THINK GLOBALLY 
ACT LOCALLY 


VOTE GREEN! 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS^, with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 

NATIVE*#** gl 0 be 


Sub-total 

Add 5 r /r sales tax if 
AZ delivery 


Name 


Address 


City, State 


OKAY, HERE’s 
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T-SHIRTS 




£nnTH OATcASsBrrkoMY 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill’s hot off the press second album includes Muir Power To You; Better Things To 
Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; 
Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; and more. 
$9 postpaid. 


*********** EARTH FIRST! *********** 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth!” in black on green, red in 100% cotton 

Beefy-T’s or in french cut 50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid In kids sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid 
Specify kids when you order. 


************* TOOLS ************* 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and 
new, the monkeywrench and the warclub crossed. Black design on tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid 


Acid. Rain t-shirt 100% cotton 
4 color design by Lone Wolf 
Circles — $11 postpaid 


/Mv yi^ 

FREE HOWIE 

$10 postpaid 

AH work from, “Free Howie” t-shirt 
by Lone Wolf Circles. 


********* THE CRACKING OF * * * * 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 

$9.00 postpaid 


****** * DEFEND THE WILDERNESS * ****** 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton '$9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 


******* AMERICAN CANYON FROG ******* 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid 


Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana; Fossil Fuel Cowboy; Montana Cowboy; Last Great 
American Cookout; I Call My Mama Papa; and more! $6.50 postpaid. 


CAMO CAPS 


Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Includes: Little Bitty Bugs; Ski Yellowstone; Talking Interface Blues; Idaho: Death 
Valley Days; There’ll Come a Revolution; and more. Keeler’s second tape. $6.50 
postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Includes: Sweet Oregon Home: Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; 
Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; 
Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers Away,” 
“Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of the tape 
is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; and 
much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. 27 poems. $10 postpaid , 



We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo.. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh 
backs. They all have adjustable tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are printed in black. Specify 
which style you want or we’ll jsut send you what we think is best. 
$8.00 postpaid 
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EARTH FIRST! 

MABON EDITION 

September 23, 1986 Vol. VI, No. VIII 

THE RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNAL TWO DOLLARS 


Occurrence in the Ferocious Isles 



Sea Shepherd Takes On 


Butchers 


by Captain Paul Watson 


cruising chicks in a Corvette. Did I say 
chicks, er I mean women, er ah, wim- 
min, that’s right cruising wimmin. But 
instead of scarfing burgers, drinking 
Coors and driving a hot car, he’s up to 
his neck in the whale saving game, and 
thanks to his discovery of Earth First!, 
he’s probably lost to a life of perpetual 
planetary duty. 

Rod’s subversiveness manifested it- 
self in subtle ways. He painted ’Earth 
First!’ in silver inside the stack. No pilot 
or seagull could escape the message. 
Sleeping with the monkeywrench was 
weird but harmless, but soon he began 
to show up for watch with Dawn the 
River under his arm. I pretended to ig- 
nore that by burying my head in Cas- 
tanada. Hey, I don’t want to give you 
the impression that the bridge watch is 
like the Christian Science Reading 
Room. We do do other things, like navi- 
gate, steer the ship, and important 
things like watch sea-birds and listen to 
music — unless, of course, a whale or 
dolphin shows up and the crew goes ape- 
shit, screaming so loudly that the ceta- 
cean sister or brother buggers off for 
peace and quiet. 

Aside from Rod, we had a weird crew, 
typical on a Sea Shepherd voyage. I’ll 
identify everyone so you’ll have an idea 
of the people to whom I refer. 

So, cast of characters: Me. I’m the 
captain. A nice guy, I think; others 
might disagree but since I’m captain I 
don’t have to give a damn. Rod is from 
California, part Indian, part Spanish, a 
legitimate Californian related to that 
bastard conquistador who “discovered” 
the Grand Canyon. Another Califor- 
nian, a teacher named Bri Rennie, a 
gentle gem of a crew-member. The 
Mate, a Sting look alike named Nick 
Taylor — hell of a nice guy, English. 
Another Englishman is Jim Frankham, 
our First Engineer, a long-haired re- 
fugee from the notorious Stonehenge 
evictions. If you’re from England, you’ll 
understand, if not you don’t want to 
know. Peter Winch, a Devonian from 
Plymouth, always looks as if his dog just 
died, but he’s dedicated. David Howitt 


I knew I was in trouble when I saw 
the kid come back. Not that I didn’t 
welcome him. Last year he was one of 
the best: hardworking, uncomplaining, 
a loyal no-nonsense sort of guy. A dedi- 
cated Sea Shepherd member wiling to 
give all for the whales and friends. 

But what’s this? I hear that he’s been 
on an “educatin’’ trip through the wilds 
of Utah, New Mexico and Arizona, the 
heart of Earth F’irst! country, a right 
pack of proven troublemakers. Did he 
make contact? Unfortunately, yes. A 
dog-earred copy of the Field Guide to 
Monkey wrenching in a back pocket, and 
what’s this? A load of books by that 
crazed, irreverent, cactus lover Ed 
Abbey. 

I say nothing, I have enough prob- 
lems. We are about to set sail, figura- 
tively speaking since we don’t have 
sails, for a collection of islands in the 
near arctic peopled with 45,000 whale- 
killers with a passion for slaying Pilot 
W'hales. They plan to massacre more 
than 2500 of these gentle giants this 
year; this derelict old trawler and my 
crew of dedicated incompetents aim to 
protect whalekinu and Mother Earth 
and I’m carrying another god-damned 
Earth First !er! 

Oh yes, we had another degenerate 
tree-hugger on board; but I’ve got a 
reputation to protect and it wouldn’t do 
to broadcast to the world that the law- 
abiding, establishment-oriented, con- 
servative captain of the “Sea 
Shepherd,” flagship of Gaia’s whale 
navy, is in reality an Earth Firs tier. Ac- 
tually, in defense, I didn’t join voluntar- 
ily. That dust-eating river-loving land- 
lubber Abbey gave me a subscription 
and drafted me. All right, so I did buy 
a copy of Foreman’s book; o.k., two 
copies, but not because I approve of any 
of that ecotage stuff, most of which 
sounds downright illegal and anti-estab- 
lishment. 

But I wasn’t about to tell Rod 
Coronado all this. Rod’s a good kid, al- 
most 20. Hell, a kid that age should be 


; 


Earth, First! er Rod Coronado in battle dress on the Sea Shepherd. Photos by Captain 
Paul Watson. 


— I can’t call him an Englishman; he’d 
stab me if I did. He’s from Cornwall and 
thus a Comishman, a vegetarian, quiet 
but a good engineer. 

Our Chief Engineer was was Jeremy 
Coon. British Passport, Green carded 
resident of California, he was a bundle 
of neurotic energy, a bit of a prima 
donna, bitching all the time but what 


the hell, he kept Behemoth turning 
over. Behemoth was our most important 
crew-member — a 1400 horse-power 
slow turning diesel with a voracious ap- 
petite of 2.2 tons of fuel a day. It was 
essential to keep him purring along. 

Our third engineer was a little blonde 
heart-breaker named Veronica Behn- 
continued on page 6 


OIL VS. WYOMING WILDERNESS 

Earth First! Protests Mosquito Creek Well 


by Hiroshima Svendsen 

Forest Service oil and gas leasing 
policies have long been a source of hot 
debate in the area forming the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem (which com- 
prises the largest contiguous mass of 
wilderness in the lower 48). Blatant dis- 
regard for public opinion and boot lick- 
ing of oil executives typify the business 
as usual approach of the Forest Service 
(FS). 

Earth Firstlers in Jackson, Wyoming, 
have mounted a campaign to challenge 
these leasing policies in general, focus- 
ing on an unpopular proposed test well 
to be drilled by the Anshutz Oil Com- 
pany in the Mosquito Creek drainage of 
the Palisades Wilderness Study Area in 
Bridger-Teton National Forest. 

The 240,000 acre Palisades WSA bor- 
ders the beautiful Jackson Hole valley 
to the west and south, and extends into 
Idaho. It provides rich wildlife habitat 
and economic benefits for the local econ- 
omy through recreation and big game 


outfitting. In the infamous RARE II 
study, the Palisades scored high on 
every criteria used to identify wilder- 
ness but one .... Its suspected high 
oil and gas reserves “have to be” made 
available to any scum sucking oil com- 
pany that wants to drill. All the 
Palisades area (and over 80% of 
Bridger-Teton Forest) has been gridded 
off and leased to oil companies and 
speculators seeking a lottery payoff. 
This leasing was done in the ’70s with 
no opportunity for public comment. 

The Anshutz Oil Company, based in 
Denver, is attempting to keep its leases 
open by drilling a 5000 foot exploratory 
well in the Mosquito Creek drainage, 
six miles south of Wilson, WY. Local 
opposition is high: 97% of local com- 
ments elicited by the Freddies opposed 
drilling. A complete EIS, which would 
have to address the spectre of full-field 
development (that is, the detrimental 
effects of a number of wells in the event 
a strike is made), is not required; the 
continued on page 4 
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Around the Campfire 



It’s becoming more and more difficult 
to keep track of everything our far-flung 
movement is up to these days. Since we 
last plopped into your mail box, local 
Earth First! groups have protested oil 
drilling in roadless areas in Wyoming, 
uranium mining near the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona, and logging of spotted owl 
habitat in Washington. See the reports 
in this issue. 

Speaking of action, if there’s any 
Earth warrior who can make us look 
soft, it’s Captain Paul Watson of the Sea 
Shepherd. Read his stirring account of 
being machine-gunned and tear-gassed 
by the Faroe Island official goons when 
he and his intrepid crew launched a pro- 
test against their annual whale slaugh- 
ter ritual. You’ll be reading more from 
Captain Watson in these pages in the 
future. 

As you know, the closest entity to a 
decision-making outfit in this nori- 
hierarchical tribe is the “Circle” meeting 
held at every Round River Rendezvous. 
If you’d like a copy of the detailed notes 
Bill Devall compiled from this year’s dis- 
cussion, send us a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Let me call your attention to the 
Earth First! Directory published in 
every issue of this newspaper. It is your 
guide to the grassroots Earth First! 
movement. Use it if you want to know 
what is happening in your region of in- 


terest, or how to get involved with the 
fun. Bob Kaspar from Wisconsin is the 
coordinator for the EF! Directory and 
he tries to keep it up-to-date. A major 
revamping of the Directory just took 
place and a number of inactive contacts 
and groups were dropped because they 
did not respond to our recent local 
groups memo. If you have been previ- 
ously listed in the Directory, take a look 
at it in this issue and make sure that 
your address, etc, is correct and that a 
phone number is listed for you. If you 
were listed, but are not in this issue, it 
is because you failed to respond. Contact 
Bob if you wish to continue to be listed. 

It seems that our essayists this issue 
decided to take on a variety of sacred 
cows: the name “Deep Ecology,” nuclear 
disarmament, sustainable agriculture, 



Lexers 

to the 
Editor 


Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy, letters may be 
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and the self-proclaimed savior of the 
range, Alan Savory. On a more positive 
note, George Wuerthner reports on the 
natural return of wolves to the Glacier- 
Bob Marshall ecosystem in Montana. 
And in a landmark article, ecologist 
Reed Noss discusses the concept of 
wilderness recovery. 

A good and great Earth First !er, John 
Zaelit, is no longer with us. He drowned 
this summer attempting to rescue three 
kids who capsized their canoe. We re- 
member John in this issue with a eulogy 
by his friend Spurs Jackson, and by a 
gallery of his Earth First! art. (For you 
nightstalkers out there, John was also 
known as “Mr. Goodwrench.”) Happy 
Trails, John, down whatever desert 
river you’ve found to canoe. 

— Dave Foreman 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Airmail delivery 
overseas is available for $20 a year 
extra. 

Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 


Dear SFB 

This is a letter to all those EF.'ers 
hiding out in Colorado. 

L/ulce and I are now “On the Road,” 
reacquainting outselves with the Earth, 
meeting people whose hearts are with 
Her, and looking for a place to sink our 
roots. People may wonder — what hap- 
pens now? I have a few things to say 
about this. 

First, and foremost, Earth First! is 
a movement of Individuals. When we 
do actions as a group, the energy is in 
constant flux, because different indi- 
viduals move in and out, as they choose. 
It is you, an individual, who determines 
what, where, and how things happen in 
Colorado. 

Do you have something happening in 
your region that you want to raise some 
hell about? Don’t be afraid to ask for 
help from the Colorado contacts — they 
can provide you with a little money, 
costumes and props, and/or people! 
Contact Scott in Denver if you would 
like the latest Colorado EF! newsletter 
— it includes a list of EF!ers who have 
been active around the state, as well as 
some info on future activities. 

It will be very important to know who 
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other EF!ers are — there are many bat- 
tles brewing over wild rivers and wild 
forests in Colorado. Come to the confer- 
ence on preserving wild Colorado in 
November; gather with other EF!ers 
on the Dolores River next May for a 
Colorado Rendezvous. Get together 
with people around you who care for the 
Earth; people who are not afraid to 
stand for Her. 

— Kathy Hands 


Dear SFB 

At one of the workshops at the Ren- 
dezvous the talk turned to the subject 
of reintroducing wolves to Yellowstone 
and other ecosystems. Someone men- 
tioned a professor (in Michigan?) who 
knew a lot about the practical aspects 
of reintroducng wolves. I was not able 
to find out any more about this at the 
Rendezvous, but it is a subject that in- 
terests me and perhaps other readers 
of the Earth First! Journal. 

I would like to see some articles and 
dialogue on the subject of reintroducing 
extirpated wildlife to their natural 
ecosystems. If someone decides to take 
on a reintroduction project in a half- 


assed way, that could end up doing more 
harm than good. 

— Marten Sangeater 


Dear SFB 

I’ve been reading your newspaper for 
sometime now and enjoy it quite a bit. 
It’s nice to know there are other people 
as extreme as myself out there. 

In March, I quit a job as a research 
chemist for a large agricultural chemical 
firm. My conscience wouldn’t allow 
me to continue to help destroy the 
environment. 

Now I’m unemployed, broke and sick 
of being stuck in the relentless inferno 
of California’s Sacramento Valley. 

I need advice on what to do. 

If any readers can give me advice on 
possible areas of relocation or jobs that 
are not destructive to the ecology it 
would be greatly appreciated. Please 
write to: 

Jim Ringo 

POB 855 

Knights Landing, CA 95645 


continued on page 3 
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Dear people 

I just bought an old VW bus. Under 
one of the seats was a copy of Earth 
First!. Yellow pages and tom but still 
readable. I liked what I read and would 
like to see more. Here’s my subscription. 

— Mike 


Dear SFB 

Want to have a good laugh? Check out 
the Fall Sierra Club Catalog. Page 35 
has this piece about Global Sierra Club. 
“With support from Sierra Club it will 
be possible to pass legislation that will 
help prevent global decimation of forests 
— and hunger and starvation around 
the world.” 

Great. The kicker is right below this 
article — an ad for a presentation case 
for a kaleidoscope made of mahogany. 
On another page there is an ad for a 
hummingbird made of ebony. 

— Dana 


Dear SFB, 

A guy is in a bar, talking to the bar- 
tender. He seems down and out, and 
the bartender is concerned. “The prob- 
lem,” the guy says, “is that I have an 
IQ of 185 and I can’t find anyone to have 
a decent conversation with.” Just then, 
the guy two seats away pipes up, “An 
IQ of 185? Mine’s 184.” So they start 
talking about Star Wars technology, 
black holes, theoretical mathematics. 

Farther down the bar, another guy 
says, “I have the same problem. My IQ 
is 135 and I can’t find anyone to talk to.” 
But a guy next to him says, “135? Mine’s 
134.” So they talk about their new 
BMWs, the best pasta, vacations in the 
Hamptons. 

Finally a guy near the end of the bar 
says, “Wow. I have the, uh, same prob- 
lem. My IQ is . . . 85, and there’s, uh, 
no one to talk to.” But the guy next to 
him says, “85? Mine is . . . 84 . . . can 
we talk?” “Sure,” says the first guy. 
“About what?” “I don’t know,” says his 
new friend. “Let’s see. Uh . . . I work 
for the Forest Service doing Timber 
Management Plans, and . . .“ 

With utmost sobriety, 

— Hiroshima Svendsen 


Editor, 

Over the 4th of July, our family at- 
tended the RRR, an event well worth 
the drive from Texas. On the way home 
thoughts occurred to me concerning the 
adversarial relationships into which 
EFIers must naturally place them- 
selves if we are to stand up for ethical 
and moral ecology. I need to comment 
on a rather dominant mood best expres- 
sed by ’us versus them’ which I believe 
breeds a somewhat disdainful and com- 
petitive undercurrent of feeling and 
may do harm to the movement in its 
long run. 

I propose an ’us AND them’ adversa- 
rial position which is only a logical ex- 
tension of that fine sentiment expressed 
on the Fourth that we should “lead with 
our hearts.” Please excuse the sloppi- 
ness of the following ’syllogism’ but it 
expresses an accessible way to have our 
adversaries and know them too; a 
means of learning from unfortunate 
situations. 

There is no living without growing 

No growing without learning 

No learning without teaching 
ourselves 

No teaching ourselves without 



THE AMERICAN EAGLE 
by John Zaelit 


choosing our teachers. 

(A digression: Some types of teachers 
— any child; bummers; laughter; 

PMS; anything interesting; excesss; 
wildness; death; 

daydreams; climbing trees; 
moderation; music; hate; etc.) 

So ... if we let our adversaries 
become our teachers 

Then these teachers become our 
allies 

Then maybe these allies can learn 
from the adversary 

Who is now an example of personal 
evolution 

(for him/herself and all others to 

see) 

And by evolving, we are growing 

By growing, we are truly living. 

By seeing the opposition clearly, 
without judgment, we might learn how 
to proceed even more effectively the 
next time because now our minds are 
as clean, unpolluted, and pure as is the 
earth as we envision it. 

— Martha Edgar 

Editor, 

I just got off the phone with the.game 

warden to whom I was complaining 
about poaching in a 'local park. During 
our conversation I learned that cattle 
ranchers who have leased public lands 
have the right to hunt on these lands, 
despite the fact that the rest of the pub- 
lic is forbidden to do so. They also have 
the “right” to kill off entire populations 
of any animal they feel threatens their 
cattle, which could interpreted as just 
about any animal in the woods. This in- 
formation really pissed me off since it 
means the Fish & Game people are prac- 
tically encouraging the slaughter of 
wildlife. (P.S. Three cheers for the 
malevolent archer!) 

— Mark R. California 


One of the legal personal actions we 
can take is to regulate closely what food 
we consume. If you eat public land or 
rainforest beef you economically sup- 
port earth destruction. If you eat inor- 
ganically grown produce or food which 
has been transported long distances you 
support pesticide use and air pollution. 

Buy into the solution, not the problem. 
Food which is healthy for us is healthy 


for earth. For those interested in eating 
nutritious food produced according to 
Earth First! ethics, I recommend the 
following: Diet for a Small Planet, 
Francis Lappe (Ballantine); Laurel’s 
Kitchen, Laurel Robertson (Bantam); 
Howto Grow More Vegetables Than You 
Ever Thought Possible On Less Land 
Than You Can Imagine, John Jeavons, 
(10 speed press). 

—Del Mar Man 


SFB, 

I just arrived home from canoeing 
Ontario’s wild rivers to find the August 
EF! in my mail, with Abbey’s response 
to Schmookler on anarchy. I return to 
the Canadian wilderness often because 
I believe it is in wilderness that anarchy 
exists in its purist form, and I feel most 
in tune with my inner rhythms there. 
To the casual observer, wilderness, like 
the philosophy of anarchy, seems chaotic 
and threatening; but on closer inspec- 
tion one finds a highly complex system 
of symbiotic relationships that repre- 
sents not chaos, but the highest form of 
order, guided not by thick volumes of 
rules and regulations but by one simple 
but unforgiving reality — each entity 
has a positive effect on the evolutionary 
advancement of the environment in 
which it exists or that entity fails to 
survive in that environment for very 
long. 

As I sit by my campfire, absorbing 
the beauty around me, I wonder how 
long man can survive so out of step with 
the patterns of natural anarchy. We 
seem compelled to control, to manipu- 
late nature, people and events. We feel 
more secure with our trees on tree 
farms, only to find we must dump her- 
bicide on the trees to control pests. We 
dump billions of dollars into social pro- 
grams in an attempt to cure emotional 
cripples and destructive economic sys- 
tems. We call it order and feel more 
when people and trees are in nice 
straight rows, and fear chaos when they 
are not — perfection is our goal. 

But perfection is a concept handed to 
us by our respective gurus, especially 
in our WASP culture. Perfection, if man 
could achieve it, would simply mean an 
end to evolution, to life as we know it. 
Anarchy, like life itself, is a dynamic 
philosophy, always free to evolve, to ad- 


just to local conditions, always in the 
process of becoming, but never achieving 
“perfection.” 

So it was with pleasure that I read 
Abbey’s response and Mane’s “Ascent to 
Anarchy.” They renew my faith that we, 
too, can evolve. I would add only one 
comment: Like all wars, Lebanon’s is 
the result of political and/or religious 
zealots blindly following their omniscient 
gurus. This is the antithesis of anarchism. 
Anarchy, as Abbey and Manes suggest, 
would not end all violence, only organized 
violence. Anarchy would definitely not 
bring the dreaded “perfection”; but it 
would free us to reach our highest poten- 
tials so we could be the best we can be 
— for now. 

Long live anarchy. Long live the earth. 

— Gary Cox 

Editor, 

Nevadans, both conservationists and 
Congressmen, are destroying the Great 
Basin National Park idea. As long as 
any such National Park has to be accept- 
able to Nevada US Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, who answer to Nevada’s 
ranching and mining circles, the nation 
will never get an adequate Park pro- 
posal. For more than 60 years, the idea 
of this Park has been opposed by 
Nevada’s public land exploiters. Nevada 
conservationists may have built new 
bridges with groups, but too much of 
the grand idea is being sacrificed. If 
conservationists don’t promote conser- 
vationist concepts, who will? 

The US Senate bill by anti-park 
Nevada Senators Laxalt (R) and Hecht 
(R) would establish an insulting 44,000 
acre Park — monument size, hardly 
park size. The recently passed US 
House bill, the “Nevada anti-wilderness 
bill,” by so-called pro-conservationist 
Rep. Reid (D), would establish only 

174.000 acres and 45,000 of that would 
be a hunting preserve! Death Valley is 
2 million acres, Yellowstone 2.2 million, 
Grand Canyon 1.2 million, Glacier 1 mil- 
lion, Everglades 1.4 million, etc. If any 
Great Basin Park is not of similar mag- 
nitude, how can it be representative of 
the Great Basin? Well meaning Neva- 
dans say the Park can grow larger later. 
This same argument was heard at the 
birth of Utah’s Canyonlands National 
Park. It started as a one million acre 
conservationist proposal, passed 

220.000 acres, and remains today stuck 
at the 250,000-350,000 acre scale. 

A Bristlecone-endowed mountain 
[Wheeler Peak] with unusual alpine 
tundra, streams and waterfalls does not 
alone represent the Great Basin. What 
is also required is a desert valley with 
its ring of mountain ranges and perhaps 
even a complete internal-drainage sys- 
tem. To get this, and “empty” Nevada 
can well-nigh afford to give such a Park 
to the nation, we’re talking one-million- 
acre scale. 

The longer we wait for a magnificent 
Great Basin Park to be established, the 
more it’s going to cost and “hurt.” 
Range developments and Desert Land 
Entry settlers increase in every valley 
every year. The national interests in this 
Park idea should assert themselves over 
local ranching interests, which have 
abused the land there for too long. 

— Elliott Bemshaw 

Salt Lake City 

Dave, «■ 

We ecocentrics, here behind the north 
coast’s redwood curtain, have always 
felt like a persecuted minority as we 
continued on page 11 


CALIFORNIA RENDEZVOUS 

October 17 - 19 Big Basin Redwoods 


■ Contrary to President Reagan’s 
[views of trees, if you’ve seen one, you’ve 
not seen them all. That is why the 1986 
California Rendezvous will be held in 
the heart of Big Basin Redwood State 
Park, home of some of the grandest red- 
woods in the Santa Cruz mountains. 
This three day event (Oct. 17-19, Friday 
evening through Sunday afternoon) will 
be an educational, inspirational and en- 
joyable celebration of Ma Earth. We’ll 
even have a full moon to help gel the 
California contingent of Earth First!; 
all we need is for you to join us. 

Friday evening, the campfires Will be 
lit in expectation of your arrival. Satur- 
day will feature the following work- 
shops: Deep Ecology with Bill Devall. 


California Condors with David Gaines 
and Dave DeSaute, Grizzly Bear Rein- 
tro Proposition with Mark Williams, 
Sinkyone with Lou Mulvaney, BLM De- 
sert Protection with Rod Mondt, Rain- 
forests with Randy Hayes and Karen 
Pickett, Paper Monkeywrenching with 
Steve Evans and Kelly Meagher, Wl- 
demess/Forest Issues with Dave Fore- 
man, Direct Action with Mike Roselle, 
Mono Lake/CA Water with David 
Gaines, and Mountain Lions with Sha- 
ron Negri. Saturday evening, we’ll 
enjoy music, poetry, speeches and skits 
including: Dave Foreman (celebrating 
his 40th birthday!), Dakota Sid, Hope 
Baldwin and Rebecca, Lone Wolf Cir- 


cles, The “Condor’* Skit, and Others. 

Sunday has been left open for follow- 
up meetings and for a California agenda 
circle. 

This event is not being sponsored by 
the World Bank, so a donation of $15 a 
person is requested (i.e. if you can pay, 
great; if not, come anyway). Be pre- 
pared for any type of weather. We have 
group campsites for 200. Finding the 
state park is easy with this map and a 
compass. Please carpool; parking space 
is limited. Questions should be directed 
to: Tom Skeele, Box 272, Yosemite, CA 
95389; 209-379-2236. Warm up those 
vocal chords for howling at the moon, 
and we’ll see you there. 


^£1 


SAN JOSE 
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JACKSON 

continued 

less complete Environmental Assess- 
ment only studies drilling on a well-by- 
well basis. The very real possibility of 
poison gas, present in this geologic for- 
mation, drifting down after a blow-out 
into populated areas has been glossed 
over. 

Local EFIers demand no oil and gas 
drilling be allowed anywhere in the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem. Our 
campaign centers on the proposed Mos- 
quito Creek well to galvanize public 
opinion; it is the worst current example 
of the oil and gas rape in our area. 

Media interest in EF! has been ex- 
tremely high. Our reputation for no- 
compromise and no bullshit has allowed 
us access to the press. Fortunately, the 
only local newspaper overtly hostile to 
Earth First! has a credibility problem; 
its editor was arrested two months ago 
driving drunk 75 MPH through Jackson 
dressed in his out-of-town wife’s neg- 
ligee. (Honest! Truth is much stranger 
than fiction.) 

Mike Roselle, EF! troubleshooter 
and National Civil Disobedience Coor- 
dinator for Greenpeace, once lived in 
the shadow of the Tetons. His love for 
Wyoming wildlands prompted him to as- 
sist local EF! in the campaign. His ex- 
pertise in demonstration organization 
and press coordination proved invalu- 
able. 

While we were preparing for a demon- 
stration, a most unfortunate incident oc- 
curred: monkeywrenching. All survey 
stakes and metal markers for the An- 
shutz road were removed. A woman 
called the press, and claimed this action 
was the responsibility of “Barmaids for 
Howie” (an apparent reference to the 
then-jailed Howie Wolke, incarcerated 
six months for pulling survey stakes of 
another local oil well). Tsk. Tsk. Hot 
heads like this give all environmen- 
talists a bad name. Anshutz surveyors 
lied and said the survey stakes were no 
longer needed. A newspaper article de- 
bunked this, and quoted Freddies as 
saying real damage had occurred. 

Needless to say, media interest in our 
upcoming demonstration was high. TV 
crews came from as far away as Idaho 
Falls and Salt Lake City. 

The EF! protest, on July 28, outside 
Bridger-Teton headqaurters, drew 
about 80 people. Protesters carried 
signs, some of which read “Oil and elk 
don’t mix,” and “Woods not wells.” 
Roselle escorted a TV crew on a tour of 
Mosquito Creek. To the tune of the 
Christmas carol “The First Noel,” we 
sang “No well, no well, no well.” Drums 
and chanting kept energy high. We 
handed out leaflets to public and press. 
A “Honk for Wilderness” sign noisily 
involved passing motorists in our pro- 
test. 

A highlight occurred when Mike, 
overdue from his sojourn with the TV 
crew, arrived in suit and hard hat fes- 
tooned with EF! agitators. He rolled up 
in a van with a most unusual load on top 
— a mock 20 foot drilling rig. We set up 
the derrick in the Forest Service park- 
ing lot, and proceeded to drill for poison 
gas. Labelled “Multi Death Drilling 
Co. ,” it sported a Jolly Roger flag wav- 
ing merrily from the top. Two toddlers 
in diapers picked up large cardboard re- 
plicas of monkeywrenches and attacked 
the derrick. 

A high ranking FS employee surrep- 
titiously approached Chris Englund at 
the fringe of the crowd and said, “I wish 
I could be out here with you .... there’s 
a number of us inside this building be- 
hind you 100%.” 

At 1 PM demonstrators were told the 
EF! protest was officially over and that 
they stayed at their own risk. The well 
was taken home. Maryann Gobel and 
Chris Englund then chained themselves 
to the front door of the Forest Smurf 
building in individual acts of protest. 
Their demand to publicly speak with 
high ranking FS personnel was denied. 
About 20 demonstrators linked hands in 
a semi-circle around them. Marilyn 
Mahan threw down her EF! hat, which 
filled with $70 of fine money. 

After a half hour of delayed ten mi- 
nute deadlines, Maryann and Chris 
were arrested on charges of “Violation 
of a Special Use Permit” and “Interfer- 
ence with an officer in the performance 
of his duty,” both petty misdemeanors. 
(In a later plea bargain agreement, the 
“Interference” charge was dropped. 
Maryann and Chris pled guilty to the 
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other, were fined $200 each and placed 
on six months probation.) Maryann and 
Chris were delighted that media co- 
vered more than the arrests; Mike’s 
hard work brought in-depth air time 
and print space to the issue. 

Anshutz and the Forest Service re- 
main committed to punching in the Mos- 
quito Creek well. A high level appeal of 
the well, brought by the Mosquito 
Creek Steering Committee (a local 
group opposed to the drilling) has been 
denied, and a temporary stay in road 
construction and drilling has expired. 
Legal appeals will continue. Sadly, the 
time for letters has passed. It appears 
the major effect of such efforts was 
merely finger cramps for the writers. 

EFIers are considering a non-violent 
roadblock of the Mosquito Creek well. 
Your presence at future actions will be 
greatly appreciated. Call Wyoming EF! 
at 307-733-4793 for information. If the 
well is unstoppable, we intend to drag 
the Forest Service through the mud on 
the way. 

Legal appeals by the Mosquito Creek 
Steering Committee (which has offi- 
cially endorsed EF! efforts) cost bucks. 
Send contributions made out to them 
to: Mark Altman, Box 428, Wilson, WY 
83014. The EF! presence in this battle 
has been borne by a few destitute wil- 
derness junkies. Any contributions sent 
to us will be used to maximize our effec- 
tiveness. Send checks to: Earth First!, 
Box 2617, Jackson, WY 83001. 

Hiroshima Svendsen allegedly is one 
of the growing group of eco-radicals in 
the US who are of mixed Japanese and 
Swedish lineage. 


Fishing Bridge EIS Out 

Earth Firstlers who couldn’t afford 
to be arrested at Fishing Bridge will 
have their chance to fight for the big 
bear when the National Park Service 
releases its Draft Fishing Bridge En- 
vironmental Impact Statement in Oc- 
tober. Everyone can afford to send 
Park Superintendent Robert Barbee 
a 14 cents postcard requesting a copy 
of the EIS. 

This is the best chance you’ll ever 
have to make the Park Service close 
Fishing Bridge. The further you live 
from Yellowstone, the better — your 
congresspersons won’t have a vested 
economic interest in keeping the 
campgrounds open. Every representa- 
tive and senator from Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho is fighting like 
hell to keep the campgrounds open, to 
keep the tourist’s money rolling in. 

The Grizzly needs congressional sup- 
port from other states. 

In the EIS the Park Service will try 
to mislead you. Expect the EIS to be 
filled with fallacious statements and 
bureaucratic and biological bs. If you 
have questions, contact the EF! 
Grizzly Bear Thsk Force. We’ll send a 
fact sheet and answer specific ques- 
tions. Addresses: Superintendent 
Robert Barbee, POB 168, Yellowstone 
Park, WY 82190; EF! Grizzly Task 
Force, POB 7572, Missoula, MT 59807; 
representatives, US House of Repre- 
sentatives, Wash., DC 20515; senators, 

US Senate, Wash., DC 20510. 


T-shirts and Chains 


by Maryann Gobel 

Ever get the feeling that you’ve 
walked through a door into another di- 
mension? Well I did, the day I met the 
local Jackson Earth Firstlers! I saw a 
person with an EF! T shirt on. I walked 
up to her and asked about her shirt. 

I put one foot in the door — the rest 
of my body and soul followed at my first 
EF! meeting. As we sat in a circle, each 
of us explaining our reasons for involve- 
ment and our disgust with the oil and 
gas leasing policies of the Forest Ser- 
vice and BLM, it dawned on me that I’d 
always denied being part of the human 
race . . . out of embarrassment. After 
meeting these new people, I realized all 
I have to deny is the other human race. 

Mike Roselle built a fire under my 
ass. I found myself blowing off getting 
a place to live, finding a job, sleeping 
and following guidelines of good nutri- 
tion in favor of . . . running to the 
printer, drinking a beer, making signs, 


drinking a beer, passing out flyers, 
drinking a beer, typing press releases, 
drinking a beer, reading depressing 
statistics, and drinking more beer. 
Through my eyelids I could see we were 
getting somewhere. 

As this was my first protest, and 
there was nothing in my cooler that 
would spoil during my absence, I de- 
cided if there were to be any arrests, I 
would be one of them. . . . Might as well 
cut my teeth in the traditional way. 

I’m on probation for six months and 
out a $200 fine — and lawyer’s fees. I’ll 
happily go broke if it will help wildlife . 

Now, I’ve always been one to pick pink 
plastic tape off trees and pull wooden 
stakes out of the ground for no other 
reason than my parents taught me right 
from wrong. I’ve found a new reason. 
To quote Gary Steele, “If you ain’t an, 

rt “ 

it does 

not thereby follow that if you are an 
environmentalist, you are shit.] 


environmentalis t, you ain’t, shit 
[ec!! note: ?Xne may hope that 


Mining Threatens 
Wilderness System 

by Mike Medberry 


When the Wilderness Act was drafted 
in the early 1960s, one of the major con- 
flicts faced by conservationists was the 
question of mining within Wilderness. 
Although mine development is inherently 
at odds with Wilderness preservation, 
conservationists were forced to com- 
promise on this point to gain passage of 
the Act. Now, the mining compromise 
is returning to haunt conservationists 
and to threaten several of the Wilder- 
ness Areas we thought were protected 
from development. 

The 1964 Wilderness Act stated that 
new mining claims could be staked in 
designated Wilderness Areas until the 
end of 1983. (For more recent additions 
to the Wilderness system the date may 
be different.) While the Forest Service 
may place strict conditions upon access 
to Wilderness mining claims, it cannot 
entirely deny access to a valid claim. 
According the 1964 law, any mine access 
through Wilderness must occur in a 
manner “consistent with preserving 
Wilderness values.” Access by foot or 
horseback are the preferred modes, as 
detailed in the Forest Service manual. 
Interpretation of these general state- 
ments, however, has not yet been tested 
under the attack of miners and the 
strong laws which protect their trade. 

In addition to fighting strong mining 
law with an uncertain weapon, conser- 
vationists must consider a newer and 
even more compromising law in Alaska. 
The Alaska National Lands Conservation 
Act of 1982 states that “the Secretary 
(of Agriculture) shall provide such ac- 
cess to non-federally owned land within 
the boundaries of the National Forest 
System as the Secretary deems adequate 
to secure to the owner the reasonable 
use and enjoyment thereof.” Thus the 
politically appointed Secretary has con- 
siderable discretion to resolve questions 
concerning access through Wilderness. 

As many conservationists in the West 
focus on creating more Wilderness Areas, 
the protections afforded by Wilderness 
designation seem to be evaporating. In 
Montana’s Cabinet Mountains Wilder- 
ness, Asarco and US Borax have each 
proposed large underground copper and 
silver mines. As well as creating caverns 
under the surface of Wilderness, the 
mines would require huge air intake 
adits rising above ground to suck air 
from the Wilderness. Although no roads 
would be built inside the Wilderness 
Area, both Asarco and US Borax plan 
substantial development just outside the 
Wilderness in Grizzly habitat, including 
600-800 acre tailings ponds within a 
quarter mile of the Clark Fork River. 

In Idaho’s Frank Church River of No 
Return (RNR) Wilderness, the largest 
block of undeveloped land in the lower 
48, Jim and Maige Collord have proposed 
opening more than ten miles of road to 
access their Golden Bear gold claims. 
This Wilderness is best known for its 
rivers, the Main and Middle Forks of 
the Salmon River. Perhaps even more 
significant about this Wilderness, 
though, is its great size and diversity. 


The Collords’ proposal would re-con- 
struct what was once a rough mining 
road and is now a trail. After bridge 
washouts, landslides, and legal protec- 
tion of Wilderness in 1980, the trail is 
no longer passable to vehicles and is not 
considered a “system road” by the Forest 

Service. The trail parallels Big Creek 
(a sizeable river, really, and the major 
tributary of the Middle Fork) for ten 
miles into the heart of the RNR Wilder- 
ness. The Golden Bear proposal also 
calls for construction of a mile or more 
of new road on the steep and fragile 
canyonsides above Big Creek. Two mill 
sites and an employee housing area 
would be built adjacent to Big Creek 
and mine tailings would be dumped near 
the mine site. The project is slated to 
last 10-30 years, bringing considerable 
vehicular traffic into the Wilderness 
during each summer and fall. 

It is a travesty that such outlandish 
mining proposals as the Asarco/US 
Borax mines and the Collards’ Golden 
Bear mine should have to be taken seri- 
ously. That they may operate soon is a 
brutal slam to the notion that this coun- 
try has effective laws to protect its 
Wilderness. If either mining operation 
is approved by the Forest Service, that 
action would set national precedent. We 
can’t allow such a precedent. 

Local activists are fighting the mine 
proposals at every opportunity. Legal 
battles and direct action will delay Wil- 
derness development, but we must also 
pressure the Secretary of Agriculture 
not to allow any mining in Wilderness. 
We must recognize substantial flaws in 
the Wilderness Act even while we fight 
for more Wilderness, and push to make 
the law work as it should. Otherwise it 
is as futile as giving transfusions to a 
patient who is simultaneously losing 
blood from open veins. 

Mike Medberry is an activist in 
Idaho. 
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Alberta Kills The Griz 


by Dr. Brian L. Horejsi 



Those of us concerned with the 
critical situation of the Grizzly 
in the United States, look north 
towards Canada as a secure popula- 
tion reservoir for the big bear. The 
following report should convince us 
that Alberta is following the same 
demented path as states in the US 
have already trod. 

In 1969 the government of Alberta 
stopped the legal hunting of Grizzly 
Bears south of the Bow River. In 1982 
the Fish and Wildlife Division, under 
the guidance of Associate Minister Don 
Sparrow, reintroduced Grizzly Bear 
hunting around Waterton Lakes National 
Park; and in April, 1986, Mr. Sparrow 
authorized the hunting of Grizzlies in 
Kananaskis country starting in spring 
1987. Canadians are questioning whether 
these decisions are in the best interests 
of society and wildlife. The following 
discussion is based primarily on facts 
found in the Fish & Wildlife Division’s 
own records. 

In ten years of protection (1972-1981), 
15 Grizzlies were known to have been 
removed from the Waterton area. Of 
those 15, 12 were killed — three within 
Waterton Lakes Park and nine on provin- 
cial lands adjacent to the park. In 13 years 
of protection, at least 13 Grizzlies are 
known to have been killed in Kananaskis 
country. Recently, the Fish & Wildlife 
Division conceded it kills about two 
“problem” bears per year in the 
Kananaskis. Research in west-central 
Alberta indicated that at least four 
bears die illegally for every ten killed 
legally. 

In the first four years of the new hunt- 
ing season around Waterton, 20 Grizzlies 
died on provincial lands. Two died in the 
park. Waterton Lakes Park was thought 
to contain about 25 Grizzlies in 1982, 
but the size of the population has not 
been scientifically assessed. Bears are 
very mobile, ranging over areas of 50 to 
1000 square kilometres. Almost all 


Waterton bears travel outside the park 
onto provincial and private land, as well 
as into British Columbia and Montana, 
including Glacier National Park. The 
death of American bears in Alberta has 
international implications, particularly 
since the Grizzly is legally recognized 
as Threatened in the US. 

Researchers say there may be 25 to 
60 Grizzlies that use Kananaskis, along 
with adjacent Banff National Park and 
British Columbia. The Fish & Wildlife 
Division says there are 50 to 100 
Grizzlies in Kananaskis country, but 
they have not released the information 
which they say justifies the hunt. 

If the population of Grizzly Bears 
is generously estimated at 25 in the 
Waterton area, 50 in the Kananaskis 
area, and 25 between the two areas, 
we speak of 100 Grizzlies in southern 
Alberta. The Fish & Wildlife Division 
Wildlife Status report claims there are 
500 to 1000 Grizzlies in all Alberta. A 
September, 1985, Fish & Wildlife report 
on Threatened Wildlife in Alberta, list- 
ing Woodland Caribou as Threatened, 
estimates there to be 1500 to 3500 
Caribou remaining — at least seven 
Caribou for every Grizzly! The Grizzly 
is not mentioned in the Threatened 
Wildlife report. 

In Yellowstone National Park, which 
has about 200 Grizzlies, of which 40 to 
50 are adult females, scientists have 
shown that the loss of one adult female 
before she has completed her reproduc- 
tive life will destabilize the population 
and cause it to decline. Why is a bear 
population so sensitive? A female 
Grizzly most often bears her first young 
at five years of age and will have young, 
usually twins, only every second or . 
third year thereafter. In ten years a 
female may produce only six young. Fur- 
thermore, researchers at the University 
of British Columbia have revealed that 
35% of these young die before reaching 
one year of age. 

Why, then, are we hunting the Grizzly 
in Kananaskis? The Fish & Wildlife Divi- 
sion admits that there has not been a 


problem of bear/human encounters. 
Only two people have been mauled in 
this area since 1900. Moreover, from 
1974 to 1979, there were only 16 com- 
plaints involving cattle and Grizzlies in 
the Kananaskis. Fish & Wildlife says re- 
cent data is not available, yet they wish 
to manage the Grizzly in a way similar 
to that which resulted in the extinction 
of the Grizzly in the southwestern US. 

Along with cattle owners, a major 
source of pressure on government to kill 
Grizzlies comes from sportsmen, though 
probably only a small percentage of 
them want to kill a Grizzly. Led by the 
Calgary Fish & Game Association, the 
hunting lobby has convinced Mr. Sparrow 
that up to 25 hunters should be given 
the opportunity to kill a Grizzly. If the 
province fulfills its plan to legalize the 
use of dogs and bait in bear hunting, as 
well as permit the legalized trade in 
parts of bears’ bodies, the number of 
Grizzlies killed could rise dramatically. 

Many questions arise from the existing 
Grizzly hunt around Waterton and the 
proposed hunt in Kananaskis. For exam- 


ple, if scientists could demonstrate 
that there are 100 Grizzlies in southern 
Alberta, should the Grizzly in southern 
Alberta be listed as Threatened or En- 
dangered, and thus afforded complete 
protection from hunting? If the Fish & 
Wildlife Division has statistics on bear 
numbers, why are they not available for 
public scrutiny? In a province where 
wildlife research receives almost no 
funding, how were these numbers ob- 
tained? Lastly, we must question why 
the government of Alberta refuses to 
review their decision in the face of pub- 
lic opposition. There is no more serious 
threat to society than a government 
that ignores the public and dogmatically 
argues that it knows best. Such an argu- 
ment goes beyond the realm of wildlife 
management, driving, as well, at the 
heart of democracy and the future 
welfare of society. 

Brian Horejsi lives in Calgary, 
Alberta, where he is currently fighting 
threats to Grizzlies from planned 
mineral development. 


Sheep Kill 
Grizzlies 

by Arthur Dogmeat 

How many Grizzlies do sheepherders 
kill? Nobody knows, and that’s the prob- 
lem. Everyone suspects that sheepher- 
ders blow away every bear they see. 
But the Forest Service (FS) and the US 
Fish & Wildlife Service (FWS) don’t 
properly monitor sheepherders. As a re- 
sult, sheepherders are getting away 
with Grizzly murders. 

Let’s look at the Yellowstone region. 
According to the FS, the sheep and 
sheepherders aren’t a problem because 
there have been no OFFICIALLY re- 
ported Grizzly mortalities on sheep 
ranges since 1975. From 1970-75, how- 
ever, records show that 20 Grizzlies 
were killed on sheep allotments. Why 
did the humber of officially killed bears 
drop so sharply after 1975? 

One possible explanation is that there 
are fewer sheep grazing allotments in 
Grizzly country. The FS takes credit for 
closing allotments to protect Grizzlies, 
but the allotments more-or-Iess closed 
themselves. The sheep industry is 
dying. There’s a glut of sheep on foreign 
markets. Americans eat beef, not mut- 
ton. Synthetic materials have replaced 
wool. There would be no demand for 
sheep were it not for the aberrant sex- 
ual proclivities of cowboys and 
sheepherders. 

Is it possible sheepherders and the 
livestock industry adopted a benevolent 
attitude toward bears? No. These are 
the folks who unequivocally oppose rein- 
troducing Wolves to Yellowstone, while 
unabashedly lobbying for reintroduc- 
tion of the poison 1080. 

So why did official Griz mortality de- 
cline after 1975? Cynics suggest it’s be- 
cause Grizzlies were classified as a 
Threatened species in 1975. If sheepher- 
ders had continued to send in official 
reports of Grizzlies they killed, they 
would have been fined. Now their dic- 
tum is “shoot, shovel and shut-up.” In 
his 1980 report to the Wyoming Depart- 


ment of Game & Fish, biologist Larry 
Roop said: 

“There were two known grizzly bear 
mortalities from sheepherders in the 
Targhee [National Forest] during 1978. 
One of these was discovered only be- 
cause it was a radio-collared bear. The 
other was discovered by a researcher in 
a sheepherder’s camp. Because of the 
discovery the researcher was 
threatened and was unable to collect the 
skull for study .... There were four 
more grizzly bear mortalities strongly 
suspected, but not confirmed, in the 
Targhee National Forest during 1979. 
All of these losses were associated with 
sheep grazing.” 

Monitors have been assigned to guard 
Grizzlies from sheepherders, but there 
aren’t enough monitors. One monitor 
might be assigned to one allotment, yet 


sometimes two or three bands of sheep 
graze the same allotment. So while 
Marty Monitor is guarding Grizzlies at 
Lupine Meadows, the gunfire goes on 
at Cache Creek and Stryker Ridge. 

The situation is even worse in the 
Northern Continental Divide Ecosys- 
tem (NCDE) — Glacier Park, Bob Mar- 
shall Wilderness and millions of wild 
acres adjacent. From 1967-83, there 
were 35 “grizzly bear control actions” 
in the NCDE. Thirty-one of those con- 
trol actions were related to sheep depre- 
dation. These are just known killings. 
Biologists agree there is at least one 
unknown death for each known kill. And 
there are no monitors in the NCDE. 

To stop sheepherders from 
slaughtering Grizzlies, the best place 


to begin is the Targhee National 
Forest, next to Yellowstone Park. 
Send Forest Supervisor John Burns a 
polite request for information about 
sheep grazing. Ask for maps. You’ll 
discover that some sheep grazing al- 
lotments are in designated Wilderness 
Areas. Ask for details about the 
monitoring program. If the Targhee 
won’t close its sheep grazing allot- 
ments, it should heavily guard 
Grizzlies from sheepherders. Write: 
John Bums, Supervisor, Targhee NF, 
POB 208, St. Anthony, ID 83445. 

Arthur Dogmeat is following the ex- 
tremely important lawsuit aimed at 
forcing closure of Fishing Bridge. We 
will report on this suit as it progresses. 


Ban Boating on Yellowstone’s Rivers 


Two major groups are pushing to 
open Yellowstone’s rivers to boating — 
park concessionaire TW-Services, and 
whitewater boaters. The main force be- 
hind the move to open Yellowstone’s riv- 
ers was former Park Superintendent, 
whoops!, I mean former TW-Services 
President Hal Ritchie. Hal baby 
proudly proclaimed his intention of 
turning Yellowstone into a “destination 
resort.” Hal wanted to “upgrade” 
Yellowstone’s hotels and dining rooms 
and add fun fun fun activities to attract 
more tourists and a higher class of vis- 
itor. To Hal, the world’s first National 
Park was simply a prop for TW’s hotel 
business. The more festivities Hal could 
offer, the longer tourists would stay in 
TW’s Disneyland of the Rockies. White- 
water rafting is simply another activity 
to induce tourists to spend another day 
and another $300 in Yellowstone. 

A second group of people pushing to 
open the park’s rivers is a handful of 
yuppies from Bozeman, Montana. They 
consider themselves “hard-core” kayak- 
ers. They want to run a world-class 
stretch of whitewater on the Yellow- 
stone River between Tower Junction 
and Gardiner, Montana. They wanted 
to run it so much that they did it illeg- 
ally. They smashed on rocks, broke 
bones, and had the audacity to ask for 


a helicopter rescue ... in a wild area. 
What despicable wimps! Had I been hik- 
ing in the area, I would have shot them, 
then used my left-over ammo on the 
helicopter. 

There is plenty of whitewater for 
kayakers outside the Park. Hell, these 
people don’t care if they’re in Yellow- 
stone or Yahoo, Michigan. All that mat- 
ters is the degree of challenge offered 
by the water. Yellowstone is a sacred 
land, yet they use it like a playground. 

If the Park Service opens any rivers 
to boating, special interests will de- 
mand that all rivers be opened. The 
Park Service would acquiesce, and it 
would be disastrous for wildlife. Think 
about the mama bear and cubs the EF! 
demonstrators saw during their bus 
ride to jail. The bears were right by the 
Yellowstone River. They wouldn’t be 
there if hordes of people were “recreat- 
ing” on the river. Opening the rivers to 
boating would affect Threatened, En- 


dangered and unusual species: Grizzly 
Bears, River Otters, Trumpeter Swans, 
Peregrine Falcons, Bald Eagles and Os- 
preys. Already, Park highways parallel- 
ling the rivers drive game to the few 
areas where America’s motorized mas- 
ses won’t walk. If the rivers are open, 
they won’t have any place to hide. 

Boating will also provide fisherman 
access to currently remote stretches of 
river that provide a refuge to big wild 
trout (which help keep all of Yellow- 
stone’s waters supplied with catchable 
fish). 

Send a letter to your representative 
and senators, and to the Park Superin- 
tendent (addresses in other Y’stone ar- 
ticle), to oppose opening Yellowstone’s 
rivers to boats. Since opening Yellow- 
stone’s rivers would affect so many 
Threatened and Endangered species, 
tell your congresspersons you want 
the Park Service to write an EIS and 
conduct public meetings. 



Photo by Doug Peacock 
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Jim Frankharn throws tear gas cannister back to police. Nick Taylor ducks a shot. 


FAROES continued 

Eshenburg. Veronica shared the un- 
usual dual citizenships of Mexico and 
Switzerland, but was at heart a Mexican 
and the sweetest engineer to ever sail 
the seven seas. We had a 68 year old 
Canadian named Allan MacKay and a 
25 year old Swede named Magnus Al- 
phadie for the first half of the expedition 
to the Faroes. Finally, we had a three 
man BBC documentary crew as impar- 
tial observers: Jeff Goodman, Adrian 
Allery and George Davis, all great guys. 

A total of 14. We started with more 
but these were the ones who stayed, 
and I see no need to enshrine the names 
of mattress lovers, maligners, malcon- 
tents and wimps who quit. 

Our mission: to sail to a group of 18 
rocky islands 200 miles north of Scot- 
land to interfere with the pleasure 
slaughter of Pilot Whales by the savage 
citizens of a rinkydink excuse for a coun- 
try, actually a government under Home 
Rule from Denmark, called the Faroe 
Islands. Faroe means sheep, but to the 
crew of the Sea Shepherd, the islands 
will always be the “Ferocious Islands.” 

The Faroe Islands are a nice place to 
sail past, but you wouldn’t want to visit. 
The citizens, who enjoy a materialistic 
and affluent life-style, the highest in 
Europe, torture whales, shoot puffins 
and gannets and beat up anti-whaling 
protestors. The island suffers from pro- 
hibition; the lack of alcohol results in 
venting of frustrations against our fin- 
ned and feathered friends that unfortu- 
nately share the same location with 
these Faroese-speaking blonde descen- 
dents of Vikings. 

So that’s the enemy. Who are we ? 
Well, a rag-tag eco-navy founded by re- 
negade refugees from the Greenpeace 
bureaucracy. Yes, Virginia, Greenpeace 
is not the sacred bastion of environmen- 
tal integrity you have been led to be- 
lieve. I could tell you stories but that’s 
another story and TOnot this story, so I 
won’t. 

Where was I? Oh yeah, Sea 
Shepherd. We’ve done neat things: in- 
vaded Siberia to get evidence on illegal 
whaling; interfered with the Canadian, 
Irish and Scottish seal hunts . . . and 
yes we did sink a pirate whaler, o.k. 
three of them, but they were criminals 
and hell we didn’t hurt anyone. We 
adhere to the Gandhian principles of 
non-violent direct action, but we define 
violence as harming sentient beings and 
pirate whaling ships do not qualify. We 
go to jail sometimes and we get shot at 
occasionally; but when you get to know 
us, you find we’re just regular people 
who give a shit about the state of Earth 
and will do something about it. 

Which brings us to the present cam- 
paign. We arrived off the capital of the 
Faroes, Torshavn, on June 20 and 
cleared Faroese customs without inci- 
dent. The previous year we had visited 
the islands, so our intentions were 
known. However, this year we had not 
had a chance to break any laws so there 
wasn’t a damn thing they could do to us, 
or so we thought. 

Next day, I sent three crewmembers 
ashore with two Associated Press repor- 
ters to scout the locale. Upon arrival, 
the police pounced on our unsuspecting 
crew, seized their inflatable boat and 
hustled the five to the local hoosegow. 
When they did hot return, Nick and Rod 
took a second inflatable ashore to in- 
quire about them. As they attempted 
to retrieve the first inflatable, the police 
pounced again, two officers jumping 
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from the pier into the boat to overpower 
our guys. Eight officers then beat Rod 
and Nick into submission before drag- 
ging them to police cars. During this 
brutal event, hundreds of Faroese stood 
on the pier screaming, “Kill them, kill 
them.” Not a pretty sight, and not wise, 
as the BBC and Danish TV recorded the 
sordid behaviour of the Faroese 
citizenry. 

The crew were thrown into solitary 
cells and no charges were laid. No crime 
had been committed but that sure as 
hell wouldn’t deter the Faroese police 
from jailing anti-whaling protestors. 
However, the five incarcerated rep- 
resented six nationalities: Canadian, 
American, British, Swedish, Swiss and 
Mexican. It was a situation ripe for an 
international incident and I intended to 
fan the flames of international discon- 
tent, making radio calls to the embas- 
sies, international media, and consu- 
lates. Still, the five were held for five 
days. This, coupled with the beatings, 
refusal of medical attention and solitary 
confinement brought Amnesty Interna- 
tional into the picture. Denmark was 
not overjoyed at the excess of their 
goons in the colonies, so the Ministry of 
Justice in Copenhagen decided to re- 
lease the crew and return the inflatables 
so long as I would agree to their face- 
saving measure of trading my signature 
on a five year expulsion order from all 
of Scandanivia for their release. Shit, I 
broke no law; but for the sake of my 
crew and because obviously I was deal- 
ing with a neo-Nazi police state, I com- 
plied. 

Nick and Rod were returned to the 
ship and the other three were deported 
to their home countries. The reporters 
were released but not allowed to return 
to the ship. End of round one. We landed 
Nick in Scotland for medical treatment 
and waited for deported crew-member 
Veronica to return to the ship from Swit- 
zerland. The other two deportees de- 
cided to not risk arrest. 

After purchasing barbed wire to 
ward off possible attempts by the au- 
thorities to board us, we returned to 
the Faroes with Nick and Veronica. 
Hell, violation of the expulsion order 
would mean six months; and though 
Scandinavian jails have good food, I 
hear, other necessary biological func- 
tions are verboten and you can’t have a 
beer, though I could learn Faroese — 
about as useful as learning neanderthal. 
But I digress. 

We arrived back off the Faroes and 
spent a week looking for whales, whal- 
ers or a combination thereof. Each day 
the Faroese were becoming more and 
more pissed off. I was disobeying that 
expulsion order they had black-mailed 
me into signing, and the barbed wire 
did not bode well for an easy arrest. 

On July 10, the Faroese gunboat 
“Olvur Hagli” approached and lowered 
four inflatable boats into the water, 
loaded with what I suspected were 
police. They came after us, but I asked 
the engine room to step on it, shovel 
coal or whatever the hell it is they do 
down there. We left the bastards in our 
wake. “Eat brine pie, yahoos.” 

We proceeded to the other side of the 
islands. Early the next day, the gunboat 
approached again and lowered the in- 
flatables. But the sea spirits were with 
us and the chop was rough enough to 
make them fall behind. At this point, 
we were informed that a whale kill had 
just taken place 17 miles away. The gun- 
boat was simply trying to distract us. 
The place was Gotevig Fjord and to get 
there we would have to go back in the 
direction of the gunboat, which is what 
we did, much to the surprise of the gun- 
boat. 

As we passed the gunboat, he gave 
chase, bearing down on us, only a few 
hundred feet on our port stern. Rod was 
on the wheel. 

Look at that cocky bastard,” I said. 
“He doesn’t talk, we don’t know what 
his intentions are. What the hell, we’re 
in international waters, let’s scare the 
shit out of him.” 

Rod smiled knowingly. 

“Rod, turn into him, hard over to 
port.” 

The Sea Shepherd swung quickly 
over. The gunship reacted immediately, 
swinging to port. We kept the turn and 
the situation was reversed. We were the 
hunters and the gunship was the 
hunted. We were the faster ship. The 
distance was closing. With only a 
hundred feet between us, their captain 
called us on his radio transmitter. 


“Sea Shepherd, this is Olvur Hagli, 
er, what are your intentions?” 

I smiled and answered, “What are 
your intentions?” 

Nervously his voice came back, “Why 
are you chasing me?” 

“Why were you chasing us?” 

After a pause, the captain asked in a 
voice tinged with uncertainty. “Do you 
intend to hurt us?” 

“Of course not,” I said. 

Sounding relieved, he came back 
with, “Will you let us go, I must go to 
the assistance of a fishing boat?” 

“Yes, we will let you go.” 

I turned to Rod. “Back to the original 
course.” 

We reached Gotevig too late. The bas- 
tards had slaughtered 19 whales. We re- 
turned to Torshavn harbour. The gun- 
boat was tied up. We whistled a long 
blast to get the attention of the local 
population. We then played taps on the 
bugle and cursed the name of the Faroe 
Islands. 

That night, we motored to a spot four 
miles off the southern island of Suduroy. 
Around 0200 hours, we noticed the gun- 
boat edging closer (0200 hours is near 
broad daylight in arctic areas in sum- 
mer). The gunboat again lowered three 
inflatables into the water and again they 
pursued. This time the buggers were 
moving a hell of a lot faster than before. 

I set a course for the south of the 
island. There was a rip-tide there and 
with luck it would be in motion and we 
could lose the inflatables in the surf. I 
was not anxious to find out what their 
intentions were; they obviously had 
some dastardly trick up their sleeve. At 
seven miles out, the inflatables were al- 
most upon us and there was no coopera- 
tive rip-tide, just tranquil water. Great 
joke, Posiedon. The approaching inflat- 
ables revealed their secret. Two 40 
horse-power Evinrudes. I counted five 
police officers in two of the boats and 
three in the third. All 13 were wearing 
orange flotation suits with POLITI in 
black letters on the back, and they were 
armed to the teeth. Shotguns, automa- 
tic weapons and God knows what else. 

The first inflatable pulled up 
alongside. I stepped out onto the star- 
board bridge wing and looked into the 
boat fifteen feet below. 

“What are your intentions?” 

Instead of an answer, one officer 
stood up and pointed a shotgun at my 
head. But hell, these are police. They 
know I’m unarmed. They know I haven’t 
broken a law. Furthermore, they have 
not ordered me to stop. 

Jokingly I asked, “What do you in- 
tend to do, shoot me?” 

The bastard fired. One moment I’m 
looking down the black bore of his gun 
and the next moment I see a tongue of 
flame spewing out in my direction. 

I dove for cover into the wheel house 
as a barrage.of firing echoed against the 
steel bulkhead. My eyes were hurting, 
my face burning. Tear gas, he fired a 
tear gas bullet at me. 

Thank-Gaia that the BBC had their 
camera rolling, otherwise no one would 
have believed this. I saw Jim Frankharn 
dive for cover on the aft deck. “Shit this 
is getting out of control.” 

In an effort to drive them back, I 
grabbed a rocket distress flare, stepped 
out on the bridge wing and discharged 


it in the general vicinity of the boat that 
had fired at me. The rocket had the de- 
sired effect. As it struck the sea a few 
feet from them, they sobered up from 
the aggressive high of a few seconds 
before. Our crew rushed for battle sta- 
tions. Gabrielle took the wheel; David, 
the engine controls; Rod, the main deck 
fire hose; Peter, the aft deck firehose. 
Nick took command of deck defense. 
Jim assisted on the aft deck and Ver- 
onica on the main deck. The BBC 
filmed. Gas masks and flares were dis- 
tributed. Jeremy the chief engineer 
panicked and became useless. You al- 
ways have one basket case in every cam- 
paign. Nonetheless, I was impressed, 
this band of incompetents was, after all, 
competent under fire. Cool and deter- 
mined. 

It was obvious that the police would 
not be able to board. Our ship was mov- 
ing too fast and the barb wire barricade 
was a mean deterrent. They would have 
to incapacitate the ship or the crew. 
Tear gas wouldn’t work. It suddenly oc- 
curred to me that the officer was at- 
tempting to incapacitate the ship by in- 
capacitating me. 

As we drove away from the island, the 
gunboat was four miles to our stem and 
the inflatables attacked in waves, firing 
and tossing tear gas canisters. They 
quickly learned that our flares were 
only used to intimidate them. All our 
shots were directed away from them. I 
had instructed the crew that we must 
not endanger the lives of the police. 

Fifteen miles off shore, two inflata- 
bles sped alongside our starboard quar- 
ter; the third, off to our port side. I 
quickly picked up a speedline, a rocket- 
propelled rescue line. With a boom and 
a cloud of smoke the rocket soared 
through the air paying out the line in 
an orange trail behind. The line dropped 
on the water in the path of the inflata- 
bles. One boat stopped in time; the 
other did not. Within seconds one of the 
boats was immobile with a fouled prop- 
eller. The others kept their distance. 
Each time they tried to pass us, we fired 
another line and slowed them down. 
They tried to foul our propeller with a 
fish net but the Sea Shepherd is a 
trawler with a protected propeller so 
we sailed over it with ease. Meanwhile, 
our water hoses took their toll as half 
the officers were engaged in bailing in- 
stead of shooting. On the aft deck, Jim 
tossed a tear gas canister back into the 
inflatable that had just fired it. A com- 
ical scramble ensued with the gasmask- 
less officers forced to stop and deal with 
their own medicine. The inflatables pur- 
sued us for 35 miles until finally we were 
able to throw them off. The gunboat 
followed for another 50 miles but had 
been losing a half knot per hour and was 
way behind. 

During this firelight, thanks to Tor- 
shavn marine radio, I was able to get 
word to our offices in California and Vir- 
ginia and do a live interview with the 
NBC London office. The first rule of an 
eco-activist is to cover your coverage, 
get the shot in the can and the word out 
over the airwaves. 

With the ship’s return to England at 
the port of Bristol, we heard the wildly 
fabricated Faroese version of events: 
how we fired on them unprovoked and 
continued on page 7 


EXXON INVADES 
THE NORTHWOODS 

by A1 Gedicks landownership question is being de- 

cided in federal court. 


Exxon’s proposed underground zinc- 
copper mine near Crandon, in north- 
eastern Wisconsin, is an ecological dis- 
aster waiting to happen. The proposed 
mine, which would be located at the 
headwaters of the Wolf River watershed 
in Forest County, and would be one of 
the largest in the world, poses a threat 
to surface and groundwater, wildlife 
habitat and the area’s four Indian Tribes 
— the Sokaogon Chippewa, 
Potawatomi, Menominee and 
Stockbridge-Munsee. The upper Wolf 
River is designated Wild and Scenic. 

The proposed mine site is just half a 
mile from the Sokaogon Chippewa re- 
servation and a mile from the lake 
where the Chippewa for centuries have 
gathered wild rice. Wild rice is an essen- 
tial part of the Chippewa diet, an impor- 
tant cash' crop, and a sacred part of the 
band’s religious rituals. Yet according 
to Exxon’s plan, the mine will generate 
58 million tons of heavily acidic mine 
wastes. About half of this will consist of 
fine tailings, with the consistency of tal- 
cum powder, which will contain high 
levels of acid-generating sulfides and 
other heavy metals and will be stored 
in tailings ponds 90 feet deep covering 
365 acres near the reservation. The re- 
maining coarse tailings will be redepo- 
sited in the mine as backfill. “If Exxon’s 
engineering is not 100% perfect,” says 
Sokaogon tribal chairman Arlan Ackley, 
“the pollution from that mine could de- 
stroy our wild rice lake. Exxon can . 
move on after the ore is exhausted in 
20 years, but we have nowhere else to 
go.” 

When the Wisconsin Department of 
Natural Resources (DNR) released its 
Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment on Exxon’s proposed mine last 
May, they assured the public that the 
proposed mine posed no insurmounta- 
ble environmental problems. The arro- 
gance of the DNR in presenting its con- 
clusions before the public had an oppor- 
tunity to review the EIS served as a 
lightning rod for environmentalists and 
Indian tribes. The Sokaogon Chippewa 
led the counterattack by filing suit in 
federal court to settle their treaty claim 
to the land which includes the proposed 
Exxon mine. The ore body extends 
under the Chippewa reservation, and 
Exxon in 1975 offered the tribe $20,000 
[!] for rights to explore and mine any 
minerals under the reservation’s 1900 
acres. The tribe turned it down and 
noted that the ore body lies in the mid- 
dle of a 92,000 acre tract promised to, 
the tribe following an 1854 treaty with 
the government. In 1983 the tribe filed 
a stockholder resolution with the com- 
pany urging Exxon to postpone further 
investment in the project until the tre- 
aty claim was settled. The resolution 
was voted down, but neither the State 
of Wisconsin nor the DNR can grant 
mining permits to Exxon as long as the 

FAROES continued 
they merely defended themselves. The 
Faroese issued an arrest order for my- 
self on 20 counts of attempted murder 
of police officers. Funny, I had counted 
only 13 officers. They announced that 
they would seek an extradition order 
from Britain. We were undisturbed. Our 
version of events, the truth, was solidly 
backed by footage and the impartial ob- 
servations of a team from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Within days of milking the publicity 
and calling for a boycott of Faroese and 
Danish products, the crew were prepar- 
ing the ship for a return expedition to 
the Faroes, but that story is for the next 
article in Earth First! on the continuing 
adventures of the crew of the Sea 
Shepherd and the fight to protect 
marine wildlife. 

Oh yea, the kid. Admirable in action 
but disappointed that he had not gotten 
to use his monkeywrench on them. 

Paul Watson has been called — by 
one no less infamous than Dave Fore- 
man himself — “the most famous eco- 
radical in the world. ” He and his Sea 
Shepherd partners have bravely fought, 
with many successes, the destruction of 
wildlife throughout the world. 


The lawsuit was only the beginning. 
In an unprecedented show of unity, the 
state’s largest environmental and fish- 
ing groups joined the four tribes in de- 
manding that the DNR withdraw its 252 
page report and start over. In a joint 
press release, the groups said the re- 
port did not contain enough information 
to allow people to evaluate the costs of 
the proposed mine. 

The Exxon DEIS is largely an exer- 
cise in technological doublespeak: The 
tailings ponds will not leak because of 
“stringent design criteria' 1 ; the draw- 
down of nearby lakes and streams as a 
result of pumping water out of the mine 
will be counteracted by “mitigation 
pumping"; the Chippewa’s rice lake will 
be protected by “erosion and runoff con- 
trols.” There is no mention of Exxon’s 
history of deliberate violations of en- 
vironmental permit conditions. The 
DNR rejects doubts about unproven 
technologies and ignores the possibility 
that even well-engineered systems can 
fail because of improper management. 
Acid mine drainage, the effects of heavy 
metals in groundwater and the Wolf 
River, and the cultural survival of the 
area’s tribes, are not discussed. 

The major opportunity for the public 
to respond to the Draft EIS was at hear- 
ings recently held in Nashville, near the 
proposed mine. The overwhelming 
majority of those who testified raised 
objections to the mine. Many speakers 
demanded that Exxon assume full finan- 
cial responsibility for any damages that 
might result from its mine. Such a de- 
mand is anathema to Exxon. Exxon’s 
own engineer once told a group visiting 
the mine site, “This is the worst place 
in the world to build a mine.” 

Exxon and the DNR have underesti- 
mated the strength of an Indian-en- 
vironmentalist alliance against the 
mine. Following the rallies against the 
mine on the Chippewa reservation on 
August 3i, a rally will be held on the 
Menominee reservation on October 17- 
18. Local opposition is aptly expressed 
in a recent resolution approved by the 
Menominee Tribal Legislature which 
advocates, “Total opposition to Exxon 
Mining through all processes available 
to the Menominee Indian Tribe, using 
legal, treaty, court decisions, State and 
Federal laws . . . and civil disobedience 
if necessary. ” 

The DNR will release a Final EIS on 
the Exxon project in November. A mas- 
ter hearing on the EIS and mine per- 
mits is tentatively scheduled for some- 
time in the spring of 1987. Whether 
Exxon’s vast financial resources can 
compensate for its lack of popular sup- 
port remains to be seen. For more infor- 
mation on this project, write: The Min- 
ing Center, 210 Avon St. #9, La Crosse, 
WI 54603. 


Al Gedicks works with the Upper Mid- 
west Headwaters EF! 




Sokaogon Chippewa tribal members gathering uhld rice on the reservation’s rice lake. 
Photo by Al Gedicks. 


Midwest Headwaters Earth First! £85^ 


More than 40 Earth Firstlers, from Our circle decided to become a local 

the eastern banks of the Mississippi group, Midwest Headwaters Earth 

River to the eastern shore of Lake First!, encompassing the entire upper 

Michigan, from the great North Woods Midwest. We will cut across political 

to the wilds of urban Chicago, gathered boundaries in our networking and ae- 
on a glacial knoll overlooking Lake tions. We invite anyone in Minnesota, 

Ennis, first Turtle Island home of John Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, or Michigan 

Muir, at the full moon in August to to become active in our group. To get 

get acquainted, talk over concerns of on our mailing list or get information on 

the Midwest environment, and to set the issues, contact Bob Kaspar (305 N 

an agenda. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704; 608-241- 

The group began by sharing gifts from 9426) or other Midwest Headwaters 
Mother Earth. After eating, we gathered EF! contacts. (See EF! directory.) 
in a circle for the planning session. Bob Some of us attended a rally in late 

Kaspar began by seeking help for an August at Mole Lake, Wisconsin, in 

upcoming visit from Walkin’ Jim Stoltz, opposition to the Exxon mine. Another 

and for a possible Midwest action on the rally is being held October 10 - 18 on the 

international day of protest being organ- Menominee reservation. Our next meet- 

ized by the Rainforest Action Network ing will be on October 19, near the 

for September 30. rally at the home of Alyce and Marty 

Next we discussed local issues. The Hartleben, Rt.2, Box 132, Clintonville, 

Midwest in the past has failed to or- WI 54929. They live east of Clintonville 

ganize because of an apparent dearth of on Dobbs Rd. north of Highway 156. If 

issues important to the EF! movement. you need further directions, call the 

We have now found them. First on the Hartlebens at 715-823-4805, or Bob 

list is the proposed Exxon mine near Kaspar. The gathering will begin about 

Crandon, Wisconsin. Al Gedicks from 10 AM. There is room for camping. 

La Crosse, who has been fighting this Bring energy', ideas, food and drink to 

threat (see his article this issue), shared share. All EF!ers are invited, 

information and agreed to act as front Our circle also made plans to hold a 

person on EF! efforts against the regional rendezvous early next August, 
proposal. Anyone interested in helping plan, 

Bill Oliverson and Steve Solheim from doing a workshop, or entertaining, 

Madison reported on the National Forest please contact Bob Kaspar. 

plans for Nicolet and Chequamegon Late in the afternoon the meeting 

National Forests in northern Wisconsin. broke up to the calls of the resident 

We hope to generate input on the forest Sandhill Cranes. The last of us waited 

plans for all seven Upper Midwest by the shore of the lake as the sun set 

National Forests. and the full moon rose. 


Pressures 

Scottish Environment 

bad planting practises, including planting 
by Grant Collie up to the edge of water courses, which 

increases water acidity. A company 
For some time now, the Scottish “wil- with a “plant and be damned” policy can 

demess,” i.e. areas of outstanding legally purchase land and change the 

beauty in the Highlands and Islands, whole landscape without i-eal planning 

have been under increasing threats controls, and it happens with alarming 

from many sources, involving monocul- regularity. The Scottish Highlands may 

tural afforestation, skiing develop- soon be a green wasteland, 

ments and other recreational uses, and Skiing developments in Scotland are 

numerous military and governmental coming to the forefront of the environ- 
demands. mental battles. A few years ago, the 

The Conservative Government in this Secretary of State ruled against an ap- 

country has a policy of privatisation of plication to develop Lurchers Gully in 

“nationalised industries” and the Fores- the Cairngorms as a ski area. However, 

try Commission has not escaped. Al- now Cairngorm Chairlift Company has 

though an attempt in Parliament to applied to put snow fencing on Coire 

totally privatise was not successful, Cas, next to Lurchers Gully. The area 

there has been a policy of selling large that this development would affect, the 

amounts of the Forestry Commission’s Cairngorm Plateau, is an important 

land to investment companies such breeding site for a small bird called the 

as Fountain Forestry and Economic Dotterel. We must pressure the local 

Forestry Group. planning authority, The Highlands and 

The tax incentives for this type of Islands Development Board, to reject the 

investment are enormous for people or application. If this is unsuccesssful, then 

institutions in the high tax bracket. direct action may be the only option 

Large tracts of land, deemed unsuitable Does anybody have knowledge of 

for agriculture, have been bought and ecotaging pistes or snowfences? 
planted with single species, non-native 

conifers, primarily Sitka Spruce and Grant Collie is our Scottish EF! 

Lodgepole Pine. Fountain Forestry has contact. 
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WAR IN THE WENATCHEE 


Six EFIers Arrested Over 
Spotted Owls 




Suzanne the Spotted Owl shows Smokey what a well-placed monkeywrench can do. 
Photo by Mitch Friedman. 


by Mitch Freedman & 
George Draffan 


The battle to save Spotted Owls and 
their habitat, the old growth forests of 
the Pacific Northwest, has begun. The 
Northern Spotted Owl is a facet of the 
larger old growth issue. The forests of 
the Northwest have been abused for a 
century, and less than 10% remains 
uncut (in most parts of the US almost 
no original forest remains). At this time, 
the Northern Spotted Owl provides our 
best opportunuty to get some old 
growth preserved. The owl (and Pine 
Marten and three-toed woodpecker) is 
being used as an indicator species, rep- 
resenting the 200 species which depend 
upon old growth at some point in their 
life cycle. 

In recent years the Spotted Owl has 
been the focus of tremendous research 
and controversy because the Forest Ser- 
vice, in completing an EIS for the bird, 
will probably dictate the fate not only 
of the owl, but of the entire remaining 
old growth ecosystem in the Northwest 
(see article on EIS in this issue). During 
preparation of this document, most Na- 
tional Forest administrators tried to 
avoid controversy by practicing rela- 
tively “soft” interim management. Ad- 
ministrators of the Wenatchee National 
Forest of central Washington, however, 
have been getting away with murder. 

Rising from the dusty plains of bitter- 
brush and sage on the “East side” up to 
the icy peaks of the Enchantments and 
other Cascade ranges, the Wenatchee 
contains parts of seven Wilderness 
Areas, including Alpine Lakes, Glacier 
Peak, and William 0. Douglas. Addition- 
ally, there remains more than a half mil- 
lion acres of unprotected roadless area 
that will be “subject to a full range of 
multiple use activities from roadless 
recreation to development of timber 
sales and access roads.” (Wenatchee 
Forest Plan Draft EIS p. III-16). These 
threatened areas are crucial to Spotted 
Owls. (Contact Washington EF! for our 
alternative.) 

Of the nation’s 153 National Forests, 
the Wenatchee is the sixth most visited 
by recreationists, yet its location (on the 
east side of the Cascades, far from 
ecotypes of the big city) long allowed it 
to suffer in the grips of ORV interests 
and timber industry lobbies, such as the 
Northwest Pine Ass. (properly ab- 
breviated). Slowly, however, word trick- 
led across the mountains about the dam- 
age occurring. It started with the 
Washington Department of Game, or W. 
DOG, getting nervous and commenting 
to the Forest Service about a couple of 
dozen timber sales which could en- 
danger known Spotted Owls. W. DOG 
is possibly the most progressive govern- 
ment agency involved in the Spotted 
Owl issue, with several top-notch re- 
searchers who aren’t afraid to talk about 
the crimes they see. We appreciate their 
effort, although W. DOG probably al- 
lows its researchers such latitude only 
because Washington State lands are al- 
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Swauk Meadow logging road blockade on 

July 30. Photo by George Draffan. 

ready cleared of old growth, so they 
have nothing to lose. 

The W. DOG’s interest spread to the 
Seattle conservation community. Seat- 
tle Audubon tried to pressure the 
Wenatchee’s mismanagers into reform. 
Of particular concern were two active 
timber sales. One, Snow Boulder, was 
already being cut; a juvenile Spotted 
Owl was found dead in one of the cut 
units. The other, Swauk Meadow, is now 
an arena in which a battle for the Spot- 
ted Owl is taking place. 

Washington Earth First! entered 
slowly; we gave them a chance. Our first 
demonstration occurred on June 24. Fif- 
teen EFIers attended an oral bidding 
for the Coal Bunker timber sale at the 
Cle Elum District Ranger’s office. We 
handed out literature on economics; the 
Wenatchee regularly loses money on 
timber sales, and is in the red about 
every other year. We screamed about 
soil erosion, salmon spawning grounds, 
water quality, and the intrinsic rights 
and sacred qualities of old growth. We 
sang “Habitat.” We listed several 
dangerous timber sales and, analyzing 
their inadequate (in some cases, 
nonexistent) environmental assess- 
ments, we accused Wenatchee adminis- 
trators of trying to eliminate Spotted 
Owls from the forest. 

The highlight of this action was the 
guerilla theatre. Our friend, the 
“Greener” Beast Wrath, appeared in a 
Smokey costume and orally consumed 
miniature Spotted Owls while shitting 
Forest Service paperwork — EAs, road 
contracts, etc. Out from the trees 
pounced Dancing Cloud in a Spotted 
Owl costume brandishing, you guessed 
it, a monkeywrench. With this, she 
quickly subdued Smokey and saved the 
day. 

After the demo, we met with District 


Ranger Bill Lowery to give him a list of 
sales which concerned us. The action 
was covered by the media, but most of 
the filming was done by the Freddies 
who, under the direction of our buddy, 
Special Agent Ben Hull, had cameras 
running throughout the entire scene. 
(Are we entitled to royalties from the 
movie version, Ben?) 

This spring, in token response to the 
W. DOG’s recommendations, the FS re- 
moved two harvest units from the 
Swauk Meadow chopping block. This 
eliminates 30% of the sale cut, and pro- 
vides the owls with 300 acres of “pro- 
tected” core area around the nest, and 
another 700 acres of foraging habitat 
within a 1.5 mile radius. These stan- 
dards satisfy outdated 1981 regional 
standards. Recent research indicates 
that Spotted Owls in Washington re- 
quire over 4000 acres per pair. 

Because the EA for the Swauk 
Meadow sale was completed in 1981, it 
is no longer appealable (you have only 
45 days to appeal FS decisions!). How- 
ever, the decision to eliminate two units 
from the sale was appealable. Thus the 
W. DOG and Seattle Audubon appealed 
administratively to the Regional Fores- 
ter in Portland, contending that the 
mitigation is not sufficient. This appeal 
will probably not be decided upon until 
October. 


However, while we were all busy 
drinking at the RRR, the contracted 
operator for the Swauk Meadow sale, 
White Swan Co. of Yakima (rumor 
suggests they are a subsidiary of Bur- 
lington Northern — does anyone 
know?), began cutting in unit 13, the 
only unit their present operating plan 
allows them to log this year. After 
100,000 board feet had been cut, the W. 
DOG and Seattle Audubon requested a 
stay on logging for the period during 
which the appeal is being decided. 

The request for a stay was denied by 
Regional Forester Jim Torrence. I 
called the District Ranger to clarify the 
situation: yes, they have the legal right 
to resume logging. No, the FS will not 
give us a written agreement that they 
would inform us at least a week before 
logging is to occur. Will they cut before 
the appeal decision? — I don’t think so, 
Mitch.) I then called the Wenatchee 
Forest Supervisor, Reagan-clone Don 
Smith. (Will they cut, Don? — I don’t 
think they will, Mitch.) So I called 
White Swan and talked to the president, 
Mr. Hitchcock. When he refused to com- 
ment, I said, “By the way, I’m with 
Earth First! See you later!” 

It seemed obvious, given our experi- 
ence with the FS, that cutting was to 
begin immediately. With administrative 
remedies exhausted, direct action 
seemed the only recourse. 

In response to our Action Alert, 12 
Earth First !ers were camped in Swauk 
Meadow. Just as we were falling asleep, 
it came and perched in the tree above 
us. Whu whu huhuhu huhuhu. (What 
was that you said about “signs,” Dave?) 
We knew then that we had a rendezvous 
with destiny; it was out of our hands. 

At dawn we awoke to a far differ- 
ent sign, a voice from another world, 
one I’ll never understand. We awoke to 
the cry of chainsaws! I knew it! The 
bastards were lying! Now the action 
would have to take place in the woods, 
rather than at the ranger station as 
planned. After a frantic morning of cal- 
ling back press with the change in plan, 
we did our action. On a dusty road which 
led to the landing of the active cut, six 
EFIers sat, blocking a pickup track car- 
rying two loggers. The Freddies and 
Kittitas County cops who didn’t want 
to arrest us, didn’t want the hassle, now 
had no choice. 

There sat the Strix ( Occidentalis 
caurina) Six: Mirth Baker, Larry 
Hildes, Dancing Cloud, Bruce “Mr. 
Budworm” Budworm, Jennifer Cross, 
and the legendary Beast Wrath. Ben 
Hull came over to inform us of our immi- 
nent arrest for trespass on public land. 
The Wenatchee National Forest had in- 
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Spotted Owl 
EIS Out 

by Mitch Freedman 

In 1984, the Forest Service released 
its Regional Guide for Region 6. The 
document was appealed by major 
groups on the grounds that it did not 
adequately cover the impacts of logging 
on the Northern Spotted Owl. [Ed. 
note: The Northern Spotted Owl is a 
sub-species of Spotted Owl inhabiting 
the Northwest. ] The owl depends on old 
growth forest for survival, and is a 
Forest Service indicator, meaning that 
the status of its population is used as a 
barometer by which to ascertain the 
status of all other species dependent on 
similar habitat. 

The Secretary of Agriculture upheld 
the appeal, forcing the Forest Service 
to conduct research and to complete a 
Supplemental Environmental Impact 
Statement (SEIS) just for the Spotted 
Owl. This critical document has just 
been released, one year overdue (log- 
ging continued at normal rates during 
the process — thus the motivation to 
be late). The preferred alternative al- 
lows a 50% loss of Spotted Owl popula- 
tion within the next ten years; and re- 
duces logging by only 5% from the pre- 
vious plans. This is unaccaptable to 
Earth First! 

In the last five years, probably no 
other species in the US has been re- 
searched as much as the Spotted Owl. 
The National Audubon Society created 
a Blue Ribbon Panel to conduct its own 
research; the Panel also worked with 
researchers in the Forest Service and 
state departments of game. Below is a 
contrasting list of the recommendations 
of the SEIS (representing FS inten- 
tions) and the Audubon Society’s Panel 
(closely resembling the findings of the 
research done by the FS, game depart- 
ments, and the Panel itself). 

FREDDIES — Protect habitat for 
550 pairs in Washington, Oregon and 
northern California combined (there are 
presently 2000 pairs, declining by 7% a 
year). 

AUDUBON — Protect at least 1500 
pairs in WA and OR; this creates viable 
populations on both sides of the Colum- 
bia River, a barrier to natural dispersal. 

FREDDIES — Establish Spotted 
Owl Habitat Areas (SOHAs) of about 
2200 acres/pair. Much of this “SOHA” 
would be in already designated Wilder- 
ness and/or marginal habitat. 

AUDUBON — SOHA of 4-6000 acres 
in WA, and about half that in OR. To be 
set up according to the owl’s needs, not 
industry’s. 

FREDDIES — SOHAs to be created 
as islands, 12 miles apart. This not only 
eliminates the potential for successful 
juvenile dispersal and survival, but also 
increases “edge areas” which allow Bar- 
red and Great Homed Owls to invade 
the habitat — both of these contribute 
greatly to the demise of the Spotted 
Owl. 

AUDUBON — SOHAs to be closely 
spaced with habitat corridors connect- 
ing them. 

Even if the Forest Service prescrip- 
tions were adequate, experience dic- 
tates that the Circus is not be trusted 
to obey even its own rales. We need a 
large margin of error, and we shouldn’t 
be content with minimum viable popula- 
tions. 

Letters are needed. Write in support 
of the EF! alternative — a permanent 
halt on all logging of old growth. The 
deadline for comment on the Draft 
SEIS is November 17. This is our best 
chance to save old growth in the North- 
west. If you write only one letter this 
week, it should be this. Send letters 
to: Supervisor, Wenatchee National 
Forest, Wenatchee, WA 98801; and Re- 
gional Forester, Pacific Northwest Re- 
gion, POB 3623, Portland, OR 97208 


stituted a closure of the road and timber' 
sale area for “safety reasons.” We kept 
singing Walkin’ Jim’s “Power Song. ” We 
were dragged off to the Kittatas County 
jail where we identified ourselves as the 
six Don Smiths, and where we spent 
the next 40 hours driving jailers crazy 
with mad screeches and owl calls. Our 
attorney, Goat Eggs, is looking into the 
entire matter. 

Thanks to support people who spent 
continued on page 19 




EARTH FIRST! 
SPILLS URANIUM ORE AT 
GRAND CANYON 


by Lew Kemia 

It was right into the lair of the beast 
for 80 Earth Firstlers Labor Day 
weekend as they assembled near the 
Grand Canyon in the shadow of one of 
the newest links in the chain of uranium 
mines that endanger that famous gorge. 
The eco-warriors joined hands less than 
a mile from the site of a proposed 
Energy Fools Nuclear uranium mine to 
form a circle whose power they hoped 
could stem the radioactive tide that 
threatens to engulf the Canyon and the 
2.7 million acre roadless area that em- 
braces it. 

The gathering was EF!’s initial 
Southwest Regional Rendezvous. The 
Rendezvous had been called to consider 
a range of environmental issues, from 
rainforest depletion to Mountain Lion 
extermination. However, with the mine 
site so near, our attention focused on 
that threat to the Canyon. Dave Fore- 
man said the fight against the nuclear 
assault on the Canyon must become a 
major priority for EF!, and that im- 
mediate action was needed; action that 
would drag this threat from the 
shadows where establishment environ- 
mental groups have let it hide, into the 
light of day so that it could confronted. 

EF! had come prepared for battle. A 
permit had been obtained for distribut- 
ing leaflets in front of the National Park 
Visitor’s Center. EF! had participated 
in a similar action last year with the 
Flagstaff group, Canyon Under Siege. 
In spite of that previous effort, however, 
the most serious threat to ever face the 
Grand Canyon had remained hidden be- 
hind apathy and the distraction caused 
by the controversy over aircraft in the 
Canyon. Our permit had been written 
in such a way that the action was 
doomed to failure. The Park Service 
knew what to expect; they had included 
a provision banning the wearing of cos- 
tumes. To hell with our first amendment 
rights, they say. To hell with their per- 
mit! 

Twelve members of the circle decided 
they would risk arrest if the conditions 
placed on the demonstration could not 
be changed. A guerrilla theater event 
was planned that would go ahead with 
or without Park approval. The rest of 
the group decided to continue leafleting 
and support the demonstrators. Park 
Supervisor, Dick Marks, was given an 
opportunity to rescind the permit re- 
strictions. Immediately after he re- 
fused, 11 EF!ers in radiation suits and 
gas masks — carrying signs that read 
“Caution, blowing uranium dust!” and 
“Caution, uranium haul trucks” — and 
one Bighorn Sheep stood poised to 
march on Park Headquarters. 

The media, however, was slow in 
showing up. There was hesitation. 
“Without coverage much of the force of 
the statement will be lost.” Concern 
grew that the demonstrators might get 
arrested before they even got started. 


So the 12 headed for Park Headquarters 
carrying two canisters marked with 
radiation symbols. Oops! Right in front 
of the door to the Visitor’s Center that 
houses the Park administrative offices, 
wouldn’t you know it, just as happens 
so often with that slippery stuff, both 
canisters of “radioactive” material were 
accidentally spilled. The area was cor- 
doned off. A clean up was hastily ar- 
ranged. The crowds gathered and a TV 
camera gobbled up the action. 

Despite Park Service threats to ar- 
rest any EF!ers who violated the provi- 
sions of the permit, no one was busted. 
An undercover agent took photos and 
joked with members of the support 
group. She posed in front of our cameras 
as everyone waited for the cops. 

One white frocked figure scuffed 
some of the mock uranium (Quaker 
Oats) into the cracks in the sidewalk. 
“Yeah. Let’s kick some sand over it like 
EFN did at that spill last spring on the 
Navajo Reservation.” 

About that time two more camera 
crews arrived. Mike Roselle noticed the 
large crowd, the new media and the fact 
that no one had been busted yet. “Well 
if they liked it the first time they’ll love 
it when we do it again. After all, this is 
America — the land of reruns.” 

The show started again. Three TV 
crews filmed. With one performance 
under their belt, the designated dozen 
really got into their act the second time. 
There was a Bighorn fatality; a tour bus 
with “The Grand Canyon Experience” 
plastered across its side pulled up in the 
middle of everything and started to dis- 
gorge Japanese tourists; “news per- 
sonalities” gave interviews; a broom 
was borrowed from the Park office; 
Lone Wolf Circles in a stentorian voice 
orated to Park visitors about the threat 
of uranium mining; still no busts. 

Later on back at camp, spirits were 
high. There had been no arrests to add 
that anxious flavor of threatened sol- 
idarity to the festivities, so the party 
was relaxed. Still there was concern 
that not a strong enough statement had 
been made. Yet, it was pointed out that 
the Park Service is not the villain in this 
case; there was no reason to get rough 
with them. The BLM and the Forest 
Circus are the government agencies in- 
volved, and there are the mining com- 
panies, too. A target that was directly 
involved would be more appropriate for 
stronger action. 

As Dave noted, “The action was defi- 
nitely a success despite the fact that no 
confrontation occurred. The demonstra- 
tion today is just a first step. In the 
future I see a steady escalation of civil 
disobedience. There will be arrests.” 

Where and when those arrests will 
happen remains to be decided, but with 
several uranium companies sitting on 
claims to 2000 square miles of land 
around the Canyon and all those com- 
panies chomping at the bit to open 
mines as soon as the price of uranium 


goes up, this controversy certainly has 
ample targets and occasions for pro- 
tests. 

There’s an irony here that you should 
be aware of. The current push for sanc- 
tions against South Africa [an exporter 
of uranium] could be the nudge that 
turns the current trickle of mine open- 
ings around the Canyon into the av- 
alanche that environmentalists have 
been dreading. Stay tuned! 

For more on the uranium threat, see 
Lew’s other article in this issue. 

HAVASU 

MELT 

DOWN 

by Lew Kemia 

The chain reaction of uranium mine 
development on lands adjacent to the 
Grand Canyon has received a strong 
push toward a critical mass of irreversi- 
ble environmental degradation by two 
new mine proposals filed by Energy 
Fools Nuclear (EFN). These mines 
would be in the same drainage as the 
currently pending “Canyon Mine” which 
was the object of an Earth First! action 
last fall. The drainage in jeopardy 


Photos by David Cross 


empties into the Grand Canyon through 
Cataract Canyon, the place most people 
know as Havasu. 

Besides the obvious problems 
created by uranium mines at the head- 
waters of one of the most beautiful 
swimming holes in the universe, roads 
leading to those radioactive wounds 
could totally destroy what remote 
character is left of the lands im- 
mediately to the south of the Grand 
Canyon. Canyon rats fear that access to 
these and thousands of other sites 
where development is pending will 
eventually result in a road along the en- 
tire south border of the National Park. 
Add to this the long standing desire of 
the Havasupai Indians to have paved 
access to the head of their tourist trail 
and you can see the magnitude of the 
problem. 

The mines are proposed for lands that 
belong to the State of Arizona. That 
means no federal review process, no En- 
vironmental Impact Statement, no pub- 
lic hearings, nada. The whole affair 
could be a routine lease unless enough 
people scream bloody murder. So far — - 
though notices of the permit applica- 
tions were only sent to aiimited number 
of public officials, and word had to travel 
via the grapevine — enough objections 
have been received to cause the State 
Land Department to extend the period 
for receiving comments. 

One of the strongest objections re- 
ceived so far has been voiced by the 
Havasupai Tribe, who are more con- 
cerned about their water, homeland, 
and religious sites than they are desir- 
ous of tourist roads. According to their 
lawyers, the tribe intends to press their 
objections to these mines into the courts 
if need be. 

A reliable source in an establishment 
environmental group tells us that the 
permits are presently sitting on State 
Lands Commissioner Bob Lane’s desk 
and a decision is “pending.” The State 
Land Department tends to favor mining 
interests, so you better get pen and 
paper and immediately fire off some 100 
metagon words to Lane and his boss, 
presidential hopeful Governor Bruce 
Babbit. Let them know we need the 
Canyon a hell of a lot more than we need 
more Chernobyl black holes. 

The silver lining in this whole depre- 
ssing mess is that the State of Arizona 
is not saddled, as the federal govern- 
ment is, by a give-away law like the 1872 
Mining Law. It isn’t required to turn 
over public lands on demand to nature 
rapers. Arizona can tell these bozos to 
go to hell. That means your letter can 
make a big difference .... Write it! 
Today! 

Send letters to: Arizona State Land 
Department, 1624 W. Adams, 
Phoenix, AZ 85007. Send copies to 
Governor Bruce Babbitt, State 
Capitol, Phoenix, AZ 85007. 

LATE-BREAKING BULLETIN! 

On August 25 Robert Lane, Director 
of the Arizona State Lands Depart- 
ment, appointed by Babbitt, turned 
down Energy Fuels Nuclear’s applica- 
tion for mining permits for the two sites 
continued on page 19 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 


LOCAL CONTACTS 


Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 1) National EF! offices 
in the United States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world.. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for the 
EF! movement. 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 7572 

Missoula, MT 59807 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 

Fukakusa, Sanyashiki-cho, 21-1 

Tanaka-kata 

Kyoto, Japan 

(075)643-2090 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
Box 86 

43 Candlemaker Row 
Edinburgh, EH1 2QB 
Scotland 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Roger Featherstone 
Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
OCSR #14 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Vaugn Croteau 
POB 5597 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 
(604)688-SEAL 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 


FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 
Ronnie Hawkins 
POB 13253 

Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)495-9203 

NORTH IDAHO EARTH FIRST! 
Georgie Sarvis 
POB 422 

Coeur d’ Alene, ID 83814 
(208)667-4678 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
465 Marigold Dr. 

Madison, WI 53713 
(608)251-7736 

Hal Lupinek 
5014 N. Harding 
Chicago, IL 60625 
(312)341-0800 (day) 

Elaine Vercruysse 
105 Galdys 

Fox River Grove, IL 60033 
(312)639-8631 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 

Rt. 1, Box 44K 

St. Ignatius, MT 59865 

(406)745-3212 

John Zelazny 
POB 7153 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-0346 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 

144 E. De Vargas #11 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 


ARKANSAS 
NCWA 
POB 189 
Jasper, AR 72641 

CALIFORNIA 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)4594715 

Sun Bear 
Rt 1, Box 2690 
Rd. 98 

Davis, CA 95616 

NORTH GEORGIA 
Dennis Stansell 
15 Liberty St. 

Gainesville, GA 30501 
(404)536-9669 

IOWA 
Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 54 
Dexter, IA 50070 

(515) 743-2798 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MICHIGAN 
Stan VanVelsor 
3173 Chelsea Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952 

NEVADA 
Karen Tanner 
50 Berrum PI. 

Apt. B 

Reno, NV 89509 
(702)827-1518 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki-Lyn Melisi 
20 Walnut St. #1 
Somersworth, NH 03878 
(603)692-5370 

NEW MEXICO 
Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 

NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 

NEW YORK 

Van Howell/Marsha Slatkin 
POB 2063 
Setduket, NY 11733 

(516) 862-9450 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 
East B?iy 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

San Francisco 

Jolie Velazquez 

2237 Filbert St 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

(415)397-6880(W) 

MONTEREY BAY EF! 

Dennis P. Davie 
c/o POB 651 
Capitola, CA 95010 
(408)427-2626 

HUMBOLDT COUNTY EF! 
Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8136 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 
Michelle Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)345-4746 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 
Bill Curless 
POB 901 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)258-8339 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Larry Davidson 
6609 Sahado Tarde #B 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-3836 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128 
961-4203 (W) 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619)942-8069 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
Eric Holle 
Jamestown Star Rt. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Scott Saia 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 


Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216)338-3589 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

Brian Hagemann 
6267 Crestview PI 
Cincinnati, OH 45230 
(513)231-0235 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)467-1404 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 

RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 
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OREGON 

Melinda Lee 

16465 N.E. Leander Dr. 

Sherwood, OR 97140 

(503)628-2814 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFbrland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, R4 18950 

David Hafer 

c/o Otzinachson Group 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 
Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-6525 

WEST VIRGINIA 
JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 
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EaHh First.'ers in Prescott, 
Photo by Lynn Jacobs. 


Arizona, protest Arizona Cattlegrowers Convention. 


OHIO DNR STOMPS 
WILDERNESS RECOVERY 


The Earth Firstl-inspired proposal to 
restore an intact deciduous forest wilder- 
ness in the Ohio Valley (see Eostar 83 and 
Beltane 86 issues) is being vigorously 
opposed by the Ohio Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. The Ohio DNR manages 
the 60,000 acre road-riddled but ecolog- 
ically critical Shawnee State Forest, the 
proposed core of the deciduous forest 
ecosystem preserve. 

DNR Director Joseph Sommer has 
refused to cooperate with The Nature 
Conservancy on proposed land acquisi- 
tions. Environmentalists who have 
written Sommer have been answered 
by a form letter stating that “because 
of the need for public and management 
access, particularly for resource protec- 
tion needs, it is unlikely that other roads 
will be abandoned in the future” (one 
small section of dirt road was closed 
when the department designated a 
measly 8000 acres of Wilderness in the 
early ’70s). Concerning proposed rein- 
troduction of Black Bear to the area, 
Sommer says, “the public has not iden- 
tified this as an important concern.” 

A further illustration of the Ohio 
DNR’s inept attitude on management 
of its last remaining semi-wild areas is 
how it deals with ecologists who chal- 
lenge its anthropocentric management 
philosophy. Director Sommer succeeded 
in getting Reed Noss, who originally 
proposed the wilderness recovery plan, 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send it di- 
rectly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

*CoIorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
’’Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

*Montana Earth First!, Rt. 1, Box 
44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
*Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
^Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 

*EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 
*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

’’’Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

I THANK YOU for your support! 


in trouble with his departmental chair 
at the University of Florida. Appealing 
to the hierarchical power structure to 
silence dissidents is the ultimate cheap 
shot, characteristic of bureaucrats who 
are incapable of responsible replies 
to sincere (and, so far, even polite!) 
proposals to protect natural areas. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

The Ohio Valley needs your help! 
Please do the following: 

1. Write Joseph Sommer, Director, 
Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Fountain Square, Columbus, 
OH 43224. Urge him to designate all of 
Shawnee State Forest as Wilderness, 
enlarge the boundaries of the forest, 
cooperate with The Nature Conser- 
vancy to forge a connection between 
Shawnee and the Edge of Appalachia 
Preserve system, close all roads in the 
forest, and reestablish Bobcat and 
Black Bear populations in the forest. 

2. Donate money to The Nature Con- 
servancy, Ohio Chapter, 1504 W First 
Ave., Columbus, OH 43212. Specify that 
it is for enlargement of the Edge of 
Appalachia Preserve system, and inter- 
connection with Shawnee State Forest. 
If you’re broke, at least write Jeff 
Knoop, acting Director, and urge that 
they proceed with land acquisition, 
with or without cooperation from the 
Ohio DNR. 

3. If you live in Ohio, write letters 
to the editors of newspapers on this 
issue. Tell people whom to write. Also, 
get the Ohio Sierra Club and other 
mainstream groups off their butts and 
working for this proposal. 

4. Letters alone won’t be adequate, 
of course. If you are nearby, work 
with Ohio EF! and Ohio Valley EF! 
(addresses in EF! directory) to plan 
direct action approaches. 

5. The Ohio Valley must be wild 
again! Believe it can be done! 


EF! - VT 

Several people met twice in July to 
discuss formation of an Earth First! 
group in Vermont. Wishing to address 
causes rather than just symptoms, we 
agreed to pursue such ideas as re- 
habilitating wild, sacred areas in our 
bioregion, reviving the art of nonviolent 
guerrilla theatre against polluters, and 
promoting deep ecological approaches 
to such issues as regional land use plan- 
ning. We hope to establish a network 
with other EF! groups in the Northeast 
and adjacent parts of Canada to tackle 
regional issues (e.g., Connecticut River 
diversion). EF! activity, even in Ver- 
mont, does not happen by osmosis: we 
need your help. Contact Erik G. 
Sohlberg (see directory) for info. 



No Roots, No Canal 

by Gregory McNamee 

When Jimmy Carter returned owner- 
ship of the Panama Canai to the Pana- 
manians in 1977, the very conservatives 
who not long thereafter brought you 
Ronald Reagan set up a howl that 
lingered in the murky American air for 
months. The Soviets will have the canal 
in weeks, the gunboat diplomats cried, 
and enough Americans believed them 
that Jimmy was the nation’s favorite 
whipping boy from then on. 

The MIGs have yet to materialize over 
the calm waters of the Caribbean, but the 
Panama Canal is in danger. The reason: 
lumbering companies and peasant 
farmers have been quietly deforesting 
the hills above Lake Gatun and Lake 
Madden, the two reservoirs that supply 
the two billion gallons of water the canal 
uses each day. The rapid deforestation 
of the Panamanian uplands has caused 
massive erosion, with hillside soil, once 


held in place by tree-root systems and 
undergrowth, now silting up the lakes 
on which the canal feeds. The London 
weekly, The Observer, reports that if 
deforestation continues , at its present 
rate, the lakes will be completely filled 
in less than 15 years. 

If that occurs, Reagan’s current holy 
war to protect American interests in 
Central America will be for nought; only- 
canoes will be able to carry the riches 
of the isthmus rainforest through the 
Panama Canal, while other vessels will 
have to round Cape Horn to pass from 
New York to Los Angeles, coursing the 
very waters that lost Capatin Bligh the 
respect of his unfortunate mates on the 
Bounty. 

Threatened with the loss of the 
Panama Canal, however, the industrial 
giants of East and West may finally 
realize that deforestation of the world’s 
tropical zones is not in their best in- 
terest. And high time, too: every year 
the world’s rainforests lose the areal 
equivalent of one-third of France to the 


chainsaws and bulldozers of progress 
(932 Frances would equal the entire 
land area of Earth). 

Whatever the case, the Panama Canal 
is fast drying up, and no one can blame 
it on the pesky Russians — hell, not 
even on the Sandinistas. 

Letters 

(cont) 

battle to protect our colonial outpost 
from the ravages of exploitationists, 
bureaucrats, and imperialist urban yup- 
pies. We have now received indications 
that the oppression has reached a new- 
and intolerable zenith. 

Someone has been screwing with our 
Earth First! newsrag!!! Yesterday, our 
August issue arrived with the middle 29 
pages missing ! Even though this made 
our ritual cover-to-cover reading much 
easier, we were outraged at this 
travesty of the public mail service. (For- 
tunately, you number the pages, so we 
knew that this wasn’t just a shortened 
“gone-packing-for-the-summer” issue. ) 


To add insult to this disgraceful inci- 
dent, “return to sender postage due 30 
cents” was stamped on what little of the 
issue we did receive. Perhaps, you’ve 
received those 29 pages by now? Is 
nothing sacred? 

We relay this information to you so 
that others of the tribe may be alerted 
to this escalation of technoindustrial 
terrorism. We realize that you may take 
this attack as a complimentary sign that 
you have the running dog Freddies pick- 
ing up their pace. But we believe that 
this below-the-belt assault on our right 
to know is the moral equivalent of 
defecating on Jerry Falwell’s guilded 
offering plate. 

Please keep up the good work. 

— Deep Silique, Amaryllis Magerita 

P.S. As former US Forest Circus 
drones, we loved the tree-ring ex- 
travaganza cartoon on the cover. 
Perhaps it was an outraged Sick Slivers 
National Forest clone that mutilated 
our EF!. 


Earth First! Foundation Works for YOU 


As you and anyone watching teevee 
or reading mags and. rags are well 
aware, the Earth First! movement’s 
been growing like a jimson weed. The 
struggle of the Earth First! Foundation 
now is not to spread like cheatgrass. 
The aim is to keep the Foundation as 
a simple, elegant, educational tool for 
the movement: versatile, cheap, and 
immediately effective. 

One factor likely to keep the Earth 
First! Foundation lean and mean is that 
it’s non-professional. The volunteer 
board is the staff. They’re donating time 
and making it count. 

After a few years’ yeoman stewardship 
by LaRue and Lance Christie, whose 
good efforts, along with emeriti Bruce 
Hayes, Ken Sanders, and Abe Blank, 
helped to establish the Earth First! 
Foundation as a continuing entity with 
a functional method of doing service, 
the Foundation has elected a new slate 
of officers and added a few new directors 
to its number. They are: Bill Devall, 
Areata, CA, President; Stephanie Mills, 
Maple City, MI, Vice-President; Jeffrey 
Fereday, Boise, ID, Secretary; Nancy 
Morton, Tucson, AZ; Treasurer; Bill 
Bishop, Washington, DC; Ed Grumbine, 
Santa Cruz, CA; Randy Hayes, San 
Francisco, CA; Kelly Meagher, Chico, 
CA; and Charlotte Neyland, Great 
Bend, KS. 

Their interests, experience, and 
passions reflect the temper of the move- 
ment as a whole, and their array of skills 
— from mediation to litigation, from ac- 
counting to fundraising to nursing (which 
comes in real handy after the internecine 
policy battles) make for a remarkably 
useful gang of workers. 

Thus far, the Foundation’s main func- 
tion has been to receive and disburse 
tax-deductible gifts for the Earth First! 
movement for educational purposes. 
Here’s a simplified statement of our 
income and expenditures of 1985. 

Income $23,899.32 
Grants $ 9,500.00 


Donations 14,334.10 
Misc. 65.22 

Expenditures $19,272.69 

Projects $16,650.00 
Rainforest Research 7,500.00 
San Juan Pueblo Seed 500.00 
EF! Data Center Membership 150.00 
Rainforest Conference 500.00 
Montana Wild West Expo J, 150. 00 
Old Growth Workshops 2,500.00 
Grassroots Education Project 
Ski Yellowstone Workshop 500.00 
Pine Beetle Workshops 350.00 
Lake Fk Timber Sale Meeting 500.00 
Operating Expenses 2,622.69 

Unsolicited gifts from individuals 
accounted for the lion’s share of the 
Foundation’s receipts, and grants to 
individuals conducting educational 
programs in the field accounted for the 
majority of disbursements. This is in 
keeping with the Earth First! Founda- 
tion’s unfoundationly ethic of being as fr 
uninstitutional as possible. Tends to be 
individuals that get results. 

Where do the dollars go? 

Tree saving is one urgent goal. This 
year and last year, EF'F dollars helped 
fund an international information sharing 
network to protect tropical rainforests, 
catalyze local educational projects, and 
begin planning a national education 
campaign to address the World Bank’s 
tree massacring tendencies. Another 
grant went to help educate activists in 
the Pacific Northwest as a part of their 
effort to defend that region’s old-growth 
forests from slaughter. Earth First! 
Foundation helped activists in Texas 
to challenge Forest Service and other 
government entities witlessly set on 
destruction of our slower-moving green 
brothers and sisters in Baja Okfahoma. 

A videotape about Pine Beetle control 
is now available, done by Austin EF! 
and funded by EF!F. 

Working for ecosystem restoration 
and lebensraum for top omnivores, the 
Grizzly Bear Task Force got a helping 
paw from the Foundation, as did the 


Montana Wild West Expo, both imagina- 
tive efforts to assert sanity in the gover- 
nance of high country' wilderness. 

The Foundation also helps fund the 
occasional gathering — of issue-mongers, 
as the successful Acid Rain Conference; 
and of the tribe — the ever-popular Round 
River Rendezvous. 

In addition to these “large-scale” 
projects, the Earth First! Foundation 
has a mechanism for administering small 
doses of funding rapidly to Grassroots 
Education Projects. Examples: Inter- 
national Rainforest Conference follow- 
up, educating and mobilizing activists 
for Forest Service workshops about 
Pine Beetle cutting in Wilderness Areas, 
Grizzly Bear information distribution, 
a Hell's Canyon Round-up, and a South- 
west Rendezvous. 

There is increasing intent to be pro- 


Beyond Boundaries 
Restoring Region-wide Ecosystems, 
A One Day Conference 
Environmental efforts today focus 
largely on saving pieces of ecosystems. 
The question now arises: Are these rem- 
nants large enough to remain ecologically 
viable? The CU Environmental Center 
is sponsoring a one-day conference 
November 15, 1986, to explore the 
ecosystem approach to land manage- 
ment. Featured speakers will be Reed 
Noss and George Wuerthner.'The con- 
ference will take place Saturday, 
November 15, 1986, from 9 AM to 6 PM, 
at the University Memorial Center, 
Room 235, on the Boulder CU Campus. 
Registration fee is $8; preregistration 
not required. Those interested in follow- 
up work are invited to dinner after the 
conference. On Thursday and Friday 
evenings, Nov. 13 &14, George will 
present two slide shows on Montana 
ecosystems. Location to be announced. 
For more info, contact the CU Environ- 
mental Center, Campus Box 207. U of 


COLORADO BIO-RESERVES 

CONFERENCE 


— Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 


November 15 

by Tierra O. Muerte 

Colorado EF! has started a campaign 
to bring consideration of whole ecosys- 
tems into the Colorado wilderness bat- 
tle. To that end an important event will 
take place in Boulder on November 15. 
Good fortune brings Reed Noss and 
George Wuerthner to our region to 
gather with allies of the wilds. These 
two visionary and knowledgeable stu- 
dents of ecology, in the tradition of Aldo 
Leopold, are familiar to readers of the 
Journal. They will join those Colorado 
proponents of biological diversity 'to 
begin crafting a “total tactic” approach 
to real biotic preservation. 

From a more political paradigm it 
might seem that proposing a 
watershed-based system of eco-pre- 


serves for Colorado is akin to calling for 
a new configuration of Earth’s tectonic 
plates. In sooth, we are calling for fun- 
damental alterations. After all, this is 
the headquarters of “The Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire” (to borrow from the 
masthead of The Denver Post): where 
the only gubernatorial candidate to 
question growth was a Republican who 
placed third in a three-man primary; 
where the governor is so concerned over 
loss of wildlife habitat that he appoints 
a commission of luminaries — including 
Peter Coors — to devise funding 
schemes for the State Division of 
Wildlife. This august body recently ex- 
pressed its wildlife concerns by refusing 
to limit the season and total kill (excuse 
me, harvest!) of the Black Bear hunt. 

Paradoxically, it may be to our advan- 
tage that in-system approaches to wil- 


derness are blocked. Too often such av- 
enues divert us from the real matter of 
biological viability. Our paradigm rests 
on the planet, is rooted like these moun- 
tains in the mystery of ancient time. It 
should not be founded on the power 
structure that homo sap has set up. Like 
Noss and Wuerthner, we should do our 
own forest planning. 

Recently we did a study of the San 
Juan Mountains in southern Colorado. 
Here remain the wildest and largest un- 
roaded tracts in our state. Yet, as a 
ranger observed, after a close ' en- 
counter with Rio Grande Freddies, 
“They want to log the whole goddamn 
thing in the next five years!” 

Logging and ski developments are 
proceeding in areas where corridors are 
needed to link the high wilderness to 
existing and potential low elevation pre- 


active — to get funding from individuals 
and foundations through solicitation, 
mail appeals, and. thoughtful proposal 
development. This means expanded 
responsibility for the Board and sup- 
port from our friends in leading us to 
funding sources — or becoming sources 
themselves. 

As Hunter S. Thompson once phrased 
it, “We’re not like the others— we’re your 
friends!” Trying hard to be, anyway. 
Foundations, like other tools, make 
great servants but lousy masters. EF! 
Foundation’s saving grace is that it 
serves at the pleasure of a rowdy, true- 
hearted movement with an extremely 
low tolerance for foolishness (of the 
wasteful sort, anyway). It’s you who 
guarantee the good results. 

The Earth First! Foundation address 
is P.O.Box 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


CO, Boulder, CO 80309 (303-492-8308). 
Cosponsoring the conference are: The 
Boulder County Nature Association, 
the Indian Peaks Group of the Sierra 
Club, and Colorado EF! 



serves. Gene dispersal, animal migra- 
tion, and ecosystem integrity are at 
stake. As always, local communities are 
squeezed up against “their” resources 
by the economy. Grazing is epidemic in 
the San Juans. David Brown (see review 
of Grizzly in the Southwest, last issue) 
feels because of this that the Grizzly has 
no chance of reintroduction in Colorado. 
In our minds it is the Great Bear’s right 
to return, and our responsibility to 
reinstate her. 

Deer Spirit, musing on Wakan-Takha, 
said it well, “we’re all biologists, mana- 
gers, conservationists — we’re just 
walking in the dark around a great mys- 
tery. And even though it’s unknowable, 
we must come to grips with it and learn 
to balance our lives with it.” 

In this spirit of respect we invite our 
allies to our conference (see box for de- 
tails). Come to work with EF!ers and 
other grassroots folks to give shape to 
a vision. 

I’ll close with my favorite quote from 
the San Juans trip. A woman there was 
selling buttons that read, “Keep Col- 
orado beautiful — shoot a developer.” 
I’m wearing mine with pride. 

Tierra O. Muerte is head of the theat- 
rics department of Colorado EF! 
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NABC II 

The Second North American 
Bioregional Congress 


bv John Davis 


Bioregionalism recognizes, nur- 
tures, sustains and celebrates our local 
connections with: land; plants and ani- 
mals; rivers, lakes arid oceans; air; 
families, friends and neighbors; com- 
munity; native traditions; and systems 
of production and trade. 

It is taking the time to learn the pos- 
sibilities of place. 

It is a mindfulness of local environ- 
ment, history and community aspira- 
tions that can lead to a future of safe 
and sustainable life. 

It is reliance on well-understood and 
widely-used sources of food, power and 
waste disposal. 

It is secure employment based on 
supplying a rich diversity of services 
within the community and prudent 
surpluses to other regions. 

Bioregionalism is working to satisfy 
basic needs > through local control 
in schools , health centers, and 
governments. 

The bioregional movement seeks to 
re-create a widely-shared sense of re- 
gional identity fimnded upon a renewed 
critical awareness of and respect for the 
integrity of our natural ecological 
communities. 

(from the preamble to the NABC 
proceedings, 1984) 

North American bioregionalists held 
their second continent-wide conference 
and congress in northern Michigan, July 
25-30. The conference and congress were 
successful in further grounding biore- 
gionalism as a crucial aspect of the fight 
to save Mother Earth. Many of the 175 
who attended are Earth First'.ers or at 
least share our ideals, and it became 
evident that it would behoove both the 
Earth First! movement and the bioreg- 
ional movement to strengthen our ties. 

The first three days of the gathering 
involved workshops, feasts, rituals, 
sweats, and music. In the final days, 
workshops were replaced by planning 
sessions — conference became con- 
gress. The workshops were impressive, 
covering topics similar to those of the 
86 RRR: gender & race, community 
education, overpopulation, Big Moun- 
tain, the Red Path, community political 
action, forestry, biosexuality, beyond 


civilization, peace conversion, regener- 
ation, Green Politics, and more. Presen- 
tations were given by bioregional 
groups in the Milwaukee River 
Watershed, Ohio River Basin, Katuah 
(western NC), Santa Cruz, British 
Columbia, Hudson River Valley, and our 
host Great Lakes Bioregion. 

Those desirous of reading about the 
bountiful knowledge and artistic ex- 
pression shared at NABC II can do so 
by sending $10 to the NABC Office (Bio- 
regional Project, New Life Farm, Box 
3, Brixey, MO 65618) for a copy of the 
NABC II proceedings. Your $10 will be 
well spent: 1984 proceedings proved the 
high quality writings which these 
gatherings generate; the money sup- 
ports noble efforts. 

Given the availability of the proceed- 
ings, we will simply mention a few of 
the more intriguing ideas arising at 
NABC II, and give our overall impres- 
sion of NABC II: Monday, the gender 
and race discussion made it apparent 
that fuller participation by “minorities” 
(establishment term for everyone out- 
side the small fraction of humanity shar- 
ing the traits of whiteness, masculinity, 
heterosexuality, Christianity, and 
greed) is essential to the ecology move- 
ment . . . but is hard to obtain. Environ- 
mentalists still tend to be affluent and 
elitist. (The average Sierra Club 
member owns a $140,000 home!) The 
overpopulation workshop, oddly 
enough, failed to gain consensus on a 
suggestion by an unassuming EF!er 
that human population be reduced to 
100 million or less through dismantle- 
ment of technology including medical 
technology. As the sun “set” (geo- 
centrism lives!), Lewis Johnson, an Ot- 
tawa elder, talked to us of the Red Path 

— one of many spiritual paths to har- 
mony with Earth. Lewis noted that life 
is characterized not so much by oneness 

— one is not balanced — but by dualities 

— complementary principles (male/ 
female, light/dark, birth/death, etc.) 
which should be restored to balance. 

Tuesday, the forestry panel discussed 
the gloomy details of the imminent 
death of Earth’s forests. Dan Hemenway 
shocked us with news of how vehicles 
and industries have so befouled the air 
that close observation suggests that 
most North American, and Western and 


Eastern European forests are now 
dying. Cecelia Ostrow gave us hope by 
suggesting that the movement to save 
the less than 10% of remaining Pacific 
Northwest old growth is growing rapidly. 
At the biosexuality workshop, Milo 
explained that biosexuality involves 
making ourselves extensions of the ero- 
tic energy pervading nature. Tuesday 
night, Sam Grant, of the International 
Alliance for Sustainable Agriculture, 
presented slides demonstrating that re- 
forestation projects, such as the Agro 
Pastoral project in Sudan, can succeed. 
Later, Cecelia awed all of us with her 
beautiful Cascadia music. 

Wednesday, the urban panel featured 
a slide show of Paolo Soleri’s arcology 
projects; and a rousing talk by Peter 
Berg, who convinced us that even 
human blobs as large as San Francisco 
can take major steps toward becoming 
green cities. Friends from Katuah artis- 
tically presented their province of 
Katuah within the larger bioregion of 
Southern Appalachia, and explained the 
extreme threats to the Black Bear in 
Katuah. Bioregionalists from British Co- 
lumbia described threats to their areas 
— Stikine watershed still threatened by 
logging, mining, and a dam; Stein Valley 
threatened by logging, though recent 
decisions may temporarily spare the 
Stein; Lyle Island now being cut, etc. 
A workshop on green politics led to de- 
bate on the relationship between the 
green and bioregional movements. 
While some equated them and some 
made one a subset of the other; an In- 
dian suggested that the green move- 
ment emerged from leftist politics, 
feminism, and other urban sources; 
while the bioregional movement 
emerged from a rediscovery of sources 
closer to the land including Indian trad- 
itions. 

two days of the congress were organized 
into plenaries (full group sessions) and 
committee meetings. The agriculture/ 
permaculture, eco-feminism, eco-de- 
fense, and forestry committees and 
others produced policy and/or action 
statements endorsed by the plenary. 
These statements were generally addi- 
tions to statements formulated at 
NABC I. Both NABC I and NABC II 
statements show sensitivity to deep 
ecology principles. Bioregionalists at 
NABC I & II have not become “mired 
in anthropocentrism” as have many 
greens, as described by Bill Devall’s ar- 
ticle (in our June issue) on the green 
conference at UCLA. Indeed, NABC 
adopted in 1984, almost intact, the deep 
ecology principles of Arne Naess; and 
this year Judith Plant — a leading eco- 
feminist — suggested that deep ecology 
and eco-feminism are fully compatible. 
NABC II participants frequently re- 


minded e'ach 'otHe’r'to ’consider theView- 
points of plants and animals, and to seek 
to manifest ecological law in human com- 
munities. Perhaps most importantly, 
bioregionalists at NABC II lived their 
ideals: eating simple community meals, 
composting food scraps, recycling mat- 
erials, and walking softly on the land. 

Friday, plenary sessions considered 
many proposals, most of which were 
quite general but biocentrically sound. 
The Madcap Animism, Geomancy, and 
Interspecies Communication (MAGIC) 
committee, through the words of EF! 
magician David Abram, proposed that 
NABC appoint representatives, before 
each meeting, of the birds, fish, walking- 
animals, and plants. The proposal met 
great favor but was not made offical . 
policy, due to some debate as to whether 
humans should consider themselves 
competent to represent any other crea- 
tures. The green committee successfuly 
proposed NABC endorsement of the 
green movement. The forestry commit- 
tee gained passage of a proposal which 
included a committee endorsement of 
Earth First!, and future establishment 
of an NABC speakers bureau and infor- 
mation center. (Contact Dan Hemen- 
way, TERRA, POB 202, Orange, MA 
01364 for more info.) The eco-defense 
committee gained passage of proposals 
to encourage NABC links with environ- 
mental groups, and to oppose all nukes. 
The NABC planning committee pro- 
posed holding NABC III inl988 in 
British Columbia. 

NABC II manifested the considera- 
ble overlap between the EF! and biore- 
gional movements. (See, in this issue, 
essays by Noss and Brothers, and a 
review by Dolores LaChapelle for 
examples of bioregional/Earth First! 
thought.) Many bioregionalists expres- 
sed approval of EF! tactics; most NABC 
participants share EF! ideals. There is, 
admittedly, a strain (yes, a strain!) of 
anthropocentric (humans as “stewards 
over“) conservationists who add diver- 
sity but dilute the radicalism of the bio- 
regional movement. Nevertheless, the 
bioregional movement largely retains a 
biocentric perspective, and probably 
benefits from encompassing a wide di- 
versity of viewpoints. 

In conclusion, NABC II was an impor- 
tant contribution to the movement to 
save Mother Earth. Earth First!ers, 
while continuing the defensive work of 
blocking ecosystem despoilment, should 
join bioregionalists in the constructive 
work of reinhabiting and restoring 
abused ecosystems. Perhaps it would 
be appropriate for deep ecologists to see 
ecodefense and bioregionalism as two 
complementary and equally necessary 
aspects of deep ecology. 


Douglas Smelter Reopens 


by Roger Featherstone with 
Angelika Johnson of GASP 

In the last Earth First! Journal it was 
reported that the Phelps-Dodge Smel- 
ter in Douglas, Arizona, had been shut 
down. Unfortunately, the night we 
mailed that issue, the smelter was 
reopened. This was due to a Consent 
Decree signed by the EPA, the Arizona 
Department of Health Services 
(ADHS) and one of the nation’s worst 
corporations, Phelps-Dodge (PD). The 
Consent Decree is a document filed in 
federal court that allows the parties in 
a dispute to settle their differences and 
stipulate what course of action each 
party must take in the way of actions or 
penalties. In this case, Phelps-Dodge 
gets to continue to make a half million 
dollars a day and pollute the Southwest, 
while getting a slap on the wrist by the 
agencies involved. Since then southern 
Arizona skies have been grey again. 
T his Consent Decree allows the smelter 
to remain open until January 15, 1987. 

It requires a bond on PD’s part of 
$3,000,000, it fines PD $400,000 for past 
violations of the Clean Air Act, and 
stipulates a $100,000 fine for exceeding 
a six minute standard for S02 emmis- 
sions. The ADHS and the EPA were 
pressured heavily by the Arizona con- 
gressional delagation to reopen the 
plant. 

Arizona Earth First! and Groups 
Against Smelter Pollution (GASP) were 
understandably upset about this. With- 
out our continuing pressure, the Doug- 
las smelter would not have even been 
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temporarily shut down. 

We called a press conference on Au- 
gust 12 in Tucson, where we charac- 
terized the Consent Decree as being a 
Swiss cheese (full of holes). We sent a 
list of 17 questions to the EPA and 
ADHS. We vowed to continue the fight 
to shut the smelter as soon as possible 
and to target for election defeat the con- 
gressional members that lobbied to 
reopen the smelter. 

We have since found all our fears to 
be well grounded. The Consent Decree 
is barely tough enough to use as toilet 
paper. 

The 17 questions were to have been 
answered by September 1. This dead- 
line has not been met. The agencies 
claim that they are having a very dif- 
ficult time with these questions. 

The Consent Decree has not even 
been signed yet. PD has already had at 
least one violation of the six minute 
standard. 

The money that PD was to have paid 
as fines and the bond have not been 
paid. PD has told the ADHS that they 
expect at least one violation of the six 
minute standard each month. 

Monitoring was to have been much 
more closely watched. Under the Con- 
sent Decree only those violations regis- 
tered by the Phelps-Dodge monitors 
count, although state of Arizona 
monitors (which have been proved to be 
more sensitive to S02) are alongside 
them. The agencies will only check the 
PD monitors for accuracy and veracity 
once during the next five months. 
Monitors are also in the wrong places. 


There are no monitors in Mexico where 
much of the smelter plume blows and 
the monitor at June Hewitt’s ranch 12 
miles away from the smelter is not part 
of the monitoring system. ADHS did 
not think that smelter smoke would 
travel that far in heavy concentrations. 
On August 12 the monitor at June’s 
ranch (June is an asthmatic) showed a 
very high S02 reading, at the same time 
that June had a severe asthma attack. 
Phelps-Dodge has had years of practice 
in avoiding monitor violations. 

ADHS officials admit that they were 
swayed by PD’s power. A highly placed 
ADHS official told us that she does not 
blame us for not trusting that the smel- 
ter will close when the Consent Decree 
says it must. It also appears that the 
state will follow this bad Douglas prece- 
dent and use an inadequate Consent De- 
cree in the fight to clean up the Magma 
smelter at San Manuel one hundred 
miles to the north. 

There are a few bright spots in our 
fight. The Nacozari smelter in Sonora, 
Mexico, has signed a contract with a 
Canadian firm to build an acid plant at 
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that smelter and the Canadian govern- 
ment has guaranteed a loan for the acid 
plant. The Environmental Defense 
Fund has recently become a party to 
the Douglas smelter Decree — this will 
make it more difficult for the other par- 
ties to make deals under the table. 

We still have a number of cards up 
our sleeves in the fight for clean air. The 
clean air agencies have proven to be 
chain link fences in the way of real clean 
air progress. We will have to do the job 
without them. It is not the first time 
that we are in that position nor will it 
be the last. 

Other groups should learn from the 
Phelps-Dodge smelter lesson. Re- 
member the fight is not over until you 
see your foe buried. Never sit still in the 
face of a victory and let him recover 
while you rejoice in vain. Don’t let the 
bastards get you down. And Edsels 
have long been dead. 



Big Wilderness in the East 


by R.F. Mueller, Hawkeye, 

& John Hutchinson 

Wilderness activists in Virginia have 
identified one of the largest potential 
wilderness tracts in the eastern US. 
The proposed 65,000 acre “Shenandoah 
Wilderness” lies astride Shenandoah 
Mountain on the Virginia-West Virginia 
line in the George Washington National 
Forest. This wilderness would unite the 
already-designated Ramseys Draft Wil- 
derness and the Little River RARE II 
area by including the upper valley of the 
North River which lies between them. 
To accomplish this, several minor Forest 
Service roads (FR 95 in part, 95A and 
85), some of which were almost destroyed 
in the November, 1985, flood, would need 
to be closed and allowed to revert to 
forest. These roads don’t differ from 
those which were allowed to revert in 
other Virginia Wilderness Areas. The 
northeast and southeast boundaries 
would be defined by part of FR 95 and 
other Forest Service and public roads. 

The Shenandoah Wilderness would 
protect the beautiful riparian zone of 
the upper North River. Too often — as 
in this case — roads disturb the richest 
and most diverse habitats along streams, 
denying shy wilderness wildlife the use 
of the best parts of their range. In this 
case a clear, rapidly-flowing trout stream 
courses over its bouldery bed shaded by 
a diverse flora of large, almost virgin 
white pine, hemlock and cove hardwoods. 
Along the valley, mountains rise steeply 
in broken sandstone cliffs and talus 
slopes covered by picturesque but com- 
mercially unproductive forests of stunted 
oaks and yellow pines. The upper North 
River Valley is the catchment basin for 
the water supply of the city of Staunton, 
another argument for its preservation 
as Wilderness. 

The Little River watershed, now being 
administered by the Forest Service 
essentially as Wilderness because of its 
unstable soils, is graced by a number of 
beautiful little trout streams flowing 
through a wild forest. Ramseys Draft is 
famous for its picturesque valley and 
virgin forests of giant hemlock, pine and 
hardwoods. 

Establishing big Wilderness in the 
East is important for several reasons. 
First, this area is part of one of the most 
biologically diverse regions of the tem- 
perate zone, the eastern North American 
deciduous forest biome. While existing 
Wildernesses in the East serve a vital 
function in protecting outstanding bio- 
logical treasures, they are too small — 
averaging much less than 10,000 acres 
— to be ecologically viable units. They 
are concentrated in the rocky and least 
biologically productive mountain cores 
and seldom incorporate enough of the 
deep soil and moisture-rich areas. Their 
small sizes make them vulnerable to noi- 
some human activities which occur near 
their boundaries. 

Second, wilderness has a global aspect 
that connects remote areas as different 
as tropical rainforests and Arctic tundra 
to the Appalachian forests. The accel- 
erating loss of rainforests endangers bird 
species that depend on old growth tem- 


perate forests for breeding range, which 
— being concentrated in Wilderness — 
gives Wilderness great importance. 
These Wilderness Areas also provide the 
necessary range for large raptors that 
can’t hunt or nest in human-dominated 
terrain. For example, it is likely that 
the Golden Eagle would breed in the 
Appalachians if it could find the isolated 
nesting sites it requires. 

Finally, designated Wilderness 
amounts to only 1.7% of the George 
Washington National Forest and less 
than 4% of the total National Forest 
area in Virginia. Compare this with the 
more than 17% for the National Forests 
of the entire US. Given the proximity 
of large population centers, simply as a 
matter of fairness much more Wilder- 
ness should be designated in Virginia. 

This proposal presents a rare oppor- 
tunity in Wilderness creation in the 
East since it would utilize what is vir- 
tually the only area in Virginia in which 
contiguous public lands of such large 
acreage and few roads occur. Nowhere 
else in the State — and in few other 
eastern states — could a comparable Wil- 
derness be designated. The Wilderness 
would offer great scientific opportunities 
in the whole spectrum of environmental 
monitoring and baseline studies as well 
as in ecosystem recovery. In recreational 
terms, uniting these three beautiful 
watersheds would make possible a wil- 
derness experience not known since our 
ancestors first crossed these mountains. 

A justification given by the Forest 
Service for keeping open the road (FR 95) 
along the North River is that it provides 
a transportation link between Virginia 
and West Virginia. But this argument is 
clearly invalid given the presence of US 
250 running parallel to it less than ten 
miles to the southwest. US 250 accom- 
plishes this linkage more effectively 
than FR 95, which is a rough gravel 
road subject to flood damage. Closing 
such unneeded roads would save tax- 
payers hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in repair and maintenance costs. 

In summary, the Shenandoah Wilder- 
ness is an idea whose time has come. It 
only needs the support of citizens to 
make it a reality. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write the US Forest Service, George 
Washington National Forest, Harrison 
Plaza, POB 233, Harrisonburg, VA 
22801; Congressman Jim Olin and 
Senators John Warner and Paul Trible 
of Virginia, and Congressman Horley 
Staggers and Senators John D. Rocke- 
feller and Robert Byrd of West Virginia 
(representatives: House of Represen- 
tatives, Wash., DC 20515; senators: 
Senate, Wash., DC 20510). Tell them 
it’s important that the proposed Shen- 
andoah Wilderness be designated to 
preserve this significant tract of 
Appalachian ecology. 

The authors are Earth First! ers and 
members of Virginians for Wilderness. 
They are grateful to the The Wilderness 
Society for providing information on 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. 


Excess Lead Levels in Bisbee Soil 

Recently those of us in Bisbee, 
Arizona, learned from our local paper 
that a lead level of up to 16 times the 
norm was discovered in our soil in 
March. This information was sent to the 
local health department by the Arizona 
Department of Health Services 
(ADHS) two weeks later. The soil had 
been tested as part of a health study 
done here in Douglas and Safford, AZ, 
in November of ’85, to check the lead 
and arsenic levels in children ages 1-5. 
Elevated lead levels were found in 4 chil- 
dren in Bisbee. ADHS informed us that 
there was no problem, yet they took 20 
soil samples to find where the lead origi- 
nated. Of the 20 soil samples 19 were 
above “normal” in lead content — nor- 
mal being 2-100 migrograms per gram 
(ug/g). Of those 19, 13 were above 500 
ug/g, at and above which level small chil- 
dren are affected. The highest sample 
was 1600 ug/g. 

The director of the local health de- 
partment hid these facts from us for 
almost five months. "When asked why 
she didn’t publicize the facts, the direc- 
tor said that she didn’t want to cause 
hysteria and that this area (Cochise 


County, home of Phelps-Dodge’s Douglas 
smelter) already had a bad enough 
reputation. 

A public meeting on July 25 was only 
attended by a few people, mostly health 
dept, staff, because the public was 
unaware of it. On August 31, we learned 
what was happening, and demanded a 
meeting with the Cochise County 
Health Dept, and ADHS. On Sep- 
tember 13, we met with them. We were 
told that it was not a crisis situation, 
but that we should be “concerned.” The 
only good outcome of the meeting was 
a promise from ADHS to ask the EPA 
to do more detailed studies. At least 
that agency should not have political 
reasons to hide from us how bad this 
problem is. 

The high lead levels may be contami- 
nation from PD’s mining and/or smelt- 
ing operations, beginning here in the 
19th century (mining stopped in 1975; 
smelting continues). 

We won’t stop fighting this problem. 
We fear especially for our children’s 
health. How do you think it feels to tell 
a 4 year old she can’t play outside on the 
dirt because it is poisonous? What will 
that teach her about her relationship 
with Mother Earth? 



Is big wilderness possible in Virginia? Photo by Dave Foreman. 





Whale Update 




by Christoph Manes 

Iceland resumed whaling operations 
August 17 after a few weeks hiatus. By 
late August they had taken 11 whales. 
The hiatus was caused when somebody 
in the US Commerce Department was 
doing his job, which apparently 
frightened the government here. But 
the Icelandic government and Secret- 
ary of Commerce Baldridge seem to 
have come to a verbal agreement which 
will forestall a US boycott of Icelandic 
fish products so long as most of the 
whale meat taken in these “research 
hunts” is used for domestic purposes. 
This lets the US cover its ass because 
it supports the declaration of the last 
IWC meeting which called for whale 
products from research whaling to be 
“primarily” used on the domestic mar- 
ket. This ambiguous statement has 
been interpreted by the US and Iceland 
to mean 51%; i.e. they chose the 
minimum amount which could still cred- 
ibly be called a preponderance. 

This has caused a glut of whalemeat 
here — the taxpayers are making up the 
losses, which has made some of them 
very unhappy. Halldor Asgrimsson’s 
smarmy response: “There’s nothing un- 
usual about the government bearing the 
cost of whaling.” 

The whole thing is sordid, and one 


can assume Reagan or Baldridge step- 
ped in after the issue exploded last 
month and told everybody to be reason- 
able with our cetaceanicidal ally. Ice- 
land’s activities threaten to destroy 
whaling regulations and the 
moratorium altogether. At a meeting of 
government officials and environmen- 
talists in Washington on August 21, Dr. 
Antony Calio, head of the fisheries divi- 
sion of the Commerce Dept. , said that 
Russia may submit a plan for research 
whaling next summer. The Icelanders 
plan to take about 120 whales this year, 
and have already killed 65 Balaenoptera 
musculus and 21 Balaenoptera 
borealis. 

In unrelated news, the Norwegian 
government was bragging that during 
a decade of pressure from Greenpeace 
and other environmental groups calling 
for boycotts of Norwegian fish products 
due to Norway’s whaling policies, the 
foreign sale of such products has dou- 
bled. 

In less related news, the Norwegian 
government suddenly finds it' has a lot 
of radioactive Reindeer on its hands in 
the wake of the Chernobyl accident. 
Tests of herds show contamination of up 
to 100 times more cesium than is consi- 
dered safe. If you here the click click 
click of Reindeer hooves up on the roof- 
top this Christmas, it might actually be 
your geiger counter. 
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by Australopithecus 


Saguaro Kills Pilot in Self Defense 

In July a pilot north of Phoenix was 
killed after he swooped down upon a 
Saguaro Cactus one time too many. A 
gust of wind caught his aircraft, forcing 
him into the outstretched arms of the 
Saguaro. As one of the wings hit the 
Saguaro, the top of the cactus broke the 
cockpit dome and the pilot’s neck. 

Checkermallow May Halt Dam 

(as Checkermallows are wont to do) 

The Oregon Natural Resources 
Council is seeking Endangered status 
for Nelson’s Checkermallow (a small 
flower) in hopes of stopping the pro- 
posed Walker Creek Dam. This dam, 
planned by the city of McMinnville, 
would be a Coast Range water storage 
project. It would destroy this rare 
eheckermallow’s favorite home, in the 
Walker Creek wetland. Walker Creek is 
a tributary of the upper Nestucca River 
and damming it would harm myriads of 
creatures. 

“Constuction’s Cleverest” Subdue 
“Nature’s Nastiest” 

According to developers in Alaska, one 
of the Alaska’s most spectacular areas, 
Portage Glacier and Portage Lake in the 
Chugach Mountains 55 miles southeast 
of Anchorage, has recently been put in 
its place by the heroic managers in the 
Chugach National Forest. The Forest 
Service has, against all odds, overcome 
blizzai’ds, floods, avalanches and other 
great challenges to transform a portion 
of this forbidding place into a veritable 
museum. The following quote, from 
Alaska Construction and Oil May 86 (a 
magazine serving as a voice for the inar- 
ticulate), gives an idea of the new facil- 
ity: 

“The center features ample educa- 
tional exhibit areas, a 200-seat theater, 
two skylight-covered bridges linking 
the main building with an observation 
platform and paved nature trails. A 10- 
ft. by 20-ft. riprap-lined iceberg channel 
connects the lake to a lagoon formed by 
the building and the intersecting sky 
bridges. Forest Service personnel can 
guide a small iceberg into the lagoon 
[yeehaw!] and through a set of double 
doors for a ’hands on’ display in a special 
orientation area inside the building. A 
jet of frigid air bathes the berg to retard 
melting but does not chill visitors 
nearby.” 

This facility cost taxpayers $6.7 mil- 
lion, not including future costs of escort- 
ing and air conditioning icebergs. 

Bears Hit & Run in CA Parks 

Black Bears continue to outsmart 
campers and rangers at Yosemite, 
Sequoia, and Kings Canyon National 
Parks. Bears have learned to traverse 
branches, cut ropes and by other ingeni- 
ous means gain access to campers’ food. 
Indeed, one bear, known affectionately 
as “Kamikaze Bear,” often obtained din- 
ner by making flying leaps from over- 
head branches to sacks of food strung 
between trees. In 1982 in Sequoia Park, 
at the peak of bear raiding, campers 
reported 621 incidents with bears for a 
total of $67,396 in damages. Yosemite, 
King’s Canyon and Sequoia Park offi- 
cials are initiating a poisoning program 
to deter bear raids. Rangers will bait 
cookies with lithium chloride, which 
makes bears sick, and may use red-pep- 
per spray. Both seem rather severe 
forms of aversion conditioning for bears 
. . . but how about for Freddies? 

Columbian Green Movement Grows. 

Thanks largely to the efforts of 
Margarita Marino de Botero, director 
of the Columbian National Institute of 
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Renewable Resources and Environment, 
900 of Columbia’s 1000 municipalities 
now have Green Councils. These grass- 
roots councils will engage in the many 
Green struggles, including defense of 
the environment. More info about this 
and about Green efforts throughout the 
world can be obtained by sending for 
Vol. 3 #1 and subsequent issues of 
Green Letter, 873 Sutter St., Suite A, 
S.F., CA 94109-6170. {Green Letter is free, 
but its producers need contributions.) 

Military Invades Labrador 

Survival International (a group work- 
ing to help threatened tribal peoples; 
subscriptions $30; address: 29 Craven 
St., London WC2N 5NT, ENGLAND) 
reported in their May bulletin that 
NATO now abuses parts of eastern 
Quebec and Labrador (which belongs to 
the province of Nova Scotia) for low level 
flying exercises. These NATO air forces 
have disrupted the migrations of the 
George River Caribou herd — the 
biggest Caribou herd on Earth — and 
appear to be causing severe reductions 
in populations of Beaver, Moose, ptarmi- 
gan and other species. Furthermore, 
one of the last hunter/gatherer peoples 
in North America, the Innu of Quebec 
and Labrador, have been harassed for 
seven years by NATO aircraft. Now the 
wildlife and the Innu of this area face 
an even worse threat. The Canadian 
government is encouraging NATO to 
build an $800 million Tactical Fighter 
Weapons Training Center at Goose Bay. 
This training center, vehemently op- 
posed by the Innu, would bring more 
aircraft and three or four bombing 
ranges into this hitherto wild area. 

Survival International asks readers 
to send letters complaining about 
NATO aircraft in Quebec and Labrador 
and opposing a NATO training center 
at Goose Bay to: Lord Carrington, Sec- 
retary General, NATO, Brussels 1110, 
BELGIUM; and David Crombie, Minis- 
ter for Indian Affairs and Northern De- 
velopment, House of Commons, Centre 
Block, Ottawa, Ont. KIA OA7 
CANADA. 

Texas Wetlands Threatened 

Playa del Rio Inc. hopes to destroy 
12,500 acres of the southernmost por- 
tion of the Texas coast, along the Gulf 
of Mexico, to build a resort. This ig- 
nominious firm has applied to the US 
Army Corpse of Engineers for a permit, 
required by Section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act, to dredge and fill 5800 acres 
of wetlands. These wetlands are part of 
a 20,000 acre natural area that includes 
mudflats, tidal wetlands, the largest 
surviving black mangrove swamp in 
Texas, and other estuarine habitats. If 
the Corpse approves the permit, Playa 
del Rio will dredge and fill 40 million 
cubic yards of wetlands to build 71,000 
hotel and condominium units, commer- 
cial centers, marinas, five golf courses, 
and room for a population of 150,000. 
The Corpse accepted public comments 
on said boondoggle only until August 
11, but it might still help to send letters 
of opposition to: US Army Engineers 
District, Galveston (Attn: SWGCO- 
RP), POB 1229, Galveston, TX 77533. 

Hunters Poison 3 Million Birds, a Year 

US hunters continue to fight a na- 
tional ban on lead shot despite the fact 
that while intentionally killing 21 mil- 
lion waterfowl a year, hunters kill 
another two to three million birds by 
lead poisoning from the 2400 tons of the 
toxic shot which they shoot into water- 
ways. The lead pellets bring a grisly 
death to the birds — recently including 
100 Bald Eagles and one California Con- 
dor — which ingest them. Since it takes 
three weeks for the poison to kill the 
birds, many are eaten by predators, 
who then die of secondary poisoning. 
Although non-toxic steel shot is readily 
available, only Nebraska has banned 
lead shot for waterfowl hunting. How- 
ever, only California and Louisiana have 


voiced strong opposition to the switch 
to steel shot. The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, a large organization of compara- 
tively enlightened hunters, recently 
sued the Interior Department to enact 
a nationwide ban, by 1991, on lead shot 
for waterfowl hunting. Unfortunately, 
even if NWF wins this case, lead shot 
will still be legal for hunting upland 
game birds. Action for Animals (from 
whom more information can be obtained 
at POB 20184, Oakland, CA 94620) 
urges us to write letters to the Califor- 
nia Fish & Game Commission request- 
ing that they seek a ban on lead shot. 

Chernobyl Implications Hidden 

While we hear from the mainstream 
press that only about 75 people, and no 
Americans, have died or will die from 
effects of the Chernobyl nuclear plant 
disaster, and that US reactors are safer; 
these claims hide the truth. In reality, 
Chernobyl will kill many more people in 
the long run; and more significantly, it 
has already killed nearby trees and mig- 
ratory birds — including nightingales 
— who were passing near Chernobyl 
when the accident occurred. Also, the 
accident poisoned thousands of Rein- 
deer in Scandanvia, upon which Laplan- 
ders depend for their sustenance. Re- 
ports say these Reindeer will be shot so 
as to prevent the consumption of their 
poisoned flesh. Alarmingly, anti-nu- 
clear investigators have learned that 
Chernobyl was probably safer than 
many US reactors. Its containment ves- 
sel was about twice as thick as that of 
such US reactors as the Shearon Harris 
plant, now being built in central North 
Carolina. Earth Firstler Paul Johnson 
told us that the Chernobyl accident was 
similar to the earlier disaster at Three 
Mile Island. Paul writes: “A similar situ- 
ation [to the TMI accident] very likely 
led to the Chernobyl accident (Sci Am 
July 86 p68). Hot steam reacting with 
the zirconium casings of the fuel rods 
generated hydrogen. The exploding hy- 
drogen burst the well engineered con- 
tainment, unleashing the catastrophe. 
The containment at Chernobyl, con- 
trary to many early reports was sub- 
stantial, designed to withstand pres- 
sures that are comparable to those in 
many American reactors.” 

Scouts Clash With Bears 

One has to wonder about the Boy Sc- 
outs — holding a jamboree in a dioxin- 
contaminated field near DC; periodi- 
cally marching in military formation 
unto their death on remote mountains; 
and now this: This summer there were 
several encounters between Black 
Bears and Boy Scouts in the Sangre de 
Cristos near the Philmont Scout Ranch, 
Cimmarron, New Mexico. At one Phil- 
mont camp, bears were attracted to the 
scouts’ tents by the odors of food and 
colognes (colognes in the wilderness?! 
on Boy Scouts?!). The scouts suffered 
minor injuries from claws and teeth; but 
the State Game & Fish Department 
(though officials admitted the bears had 
no malicious intent) trapped and mur- 
dered the curious bears. To protest this 
wanton slaying of their comrades, other 
bears temporarily disrupted the water 
supply to the Philmont Scout Resort. 
Humans who wish to denounce such 
slayings should write to: Joanna Lackey, 
Area Supervisor, NM Game & Fish 
Dept., POB 1145, Raton, NM 87740; and 
write to your local Boy Scout chapter. 
Alaska’s Wildlife Refuges Polluted 

According to a recent national survey 
by the US Fish & Wildlife Service 
(FWS) of its National Wildlife Refuges 
(NWRs), at least 12 of Alaska’s 16 
NWRs (and dozens of others through- 
out the US) may be contaminated by 
hazardous wastes. The Kenai National 
Wildlife Refuge is particularly polluted, 
and its Swanson River oil field is listed 
as one of the ten refuge sites most in 
need of clean-up. This oil field has pol- 
luted the Kenai Peninsula with refuse 
oil and PCBs. To make matters worse, 
the Kenai Borough Waste Commission 
wants to place a new waste site, includ- 


in g a solid waste incinerator, inside 
Kenai Refuge. The FWS recently said 
it might willingly trade NWR land, on 
which the dump would be placed, for 
borough land. We should write the 
following officials, insisting that Kenai 
Refuge and other polluted refuges be 
cleaned up and that no waste site be 
located in or near Kenai or any refuge: 
US Fish & Wildlife Regional Director 
Robert Gillmore, 1011 E Tudor Rd, An- 
chorage, AK 99503; US Fish & Wildlife 
Director Robert Delaney, 35605 
Kalifonsky Beach Rd, Soldotna, AK 
99669; Senators Ted Stevens and Frank 
Murkowski, US Senate, Wash., DC 
20510; and Governor Bill Sheffield, 
Capitol Building, Juneau, AK 99811. 

Squirrel Monkey wrenches TV Station 

Another squirrel has achieved mar- 
tyrdom, for its heroic action against a 
Madison, Wisconsin, TV (Tunnel Vision) 
station. After weeks of boisterously 
chattering complaints to relevant person- 
nel, the squirrel resorted to breaking into 
a substation transmitter box where she 
fried herself, creating an immense 
power surge that burned out electrodes. 
The squirrel’s action stopped the sta- 
tion’s broadcasting disservice for a day. 

Lolo Peak Threatened by Ski Area 

Lolo Peak, in western Montana’s Bit- 
terroot Range (Lolo National Forest) 
has been and continues to be threatened 
by a proposed ski area. The Forest Ser- 
vice plans to study more closely a pro- 
posal to build a ski area with what could 
be the biggest vertical drop of North 
American ski areas. The ski slope would 
be on the north face of the 9075 foot 
peak. 

Sierra Club Superconducting Super 
Collider Scandal 

A Sierra Club Rocky Mountain Chap- 
ter spokesperson has announced his 
group’s support for a $4 billion electro- 
magnetic track for the Idaho National 
Engineering Lab — located in Idaho’s 
high desert. Though it may seem out of 
keeping with ecological principles to 
support a $4 billion development in a 
comparatively unspoiled desert, the 
Club speaker used the economic woes 
of Idaho as justification for endorsing 
this attempt to find the “basic building- 
blocks of matter.” Forty states are 
competing for the Super Collider. 

Rabbit Detonates Hunters’ Truck 

Recently in Adelaide, Australia, two 
savage hunters — nay murderers — tied 
an explosive to a rabbit’s ears, lit the 
fuse and released the rabbit. The rab- 
bit, quickly realizing her impending 
doom, chose to go with glory. She ran 
to the hunters’ brand-new truck, and 
waited underneath. There soon followed 
a huge explosion that turned the truck 
into shrapnel and the rabbit into 
another rodent martyr. 

Helistat Crashes 

Yes, the rumors are true. The Freddies 
have been trying to cross four helicopters 
with a blimp to yield a monster to haul 
timber out of inaccessible regions. Sur- 
prisingly, our chants, invocations, and 
curses laid upon the Forest Service on 
July 1 at the RRR must have had consid- 
erable carrying clout — over 2000 miles 
away, in Lakehurst, New Jersey, this 
monstrous helistat crashed, killing one 
of five crew members but perhaps spar- 
ing many remote forests from death. 
The prototype helistat was built by 
Piasecki Aircraft of Pennsylvania, and 
was being tested by the Forest Service 
for carrying heavy loads such as timber. 
It was a 343 foot blimp together with 
four helicopters, supporting a frame for 
cargo. In a strange quirk of fate, it 
crashed less than a mile from where the 
Hindenburg disaster occurred 49 years 
ago. 

Agribusiness Threatens Elk 

The spectacular high desert of Idaho 
through which we drove this summer to 
reach the RRR is increasingly 
threatened by development and live- 
stock grazing. A fine group devoted to 
protecting this desert, the Committee 
for Idaho’s High Desert (CIHD), sent 
us a grim article, describing one of the 
worst threats, from which the following 
is quoted. 

2000 elk in the greater Yellowstone 
ecosystem face extermination from new 
agri-business “homesteading” on pub- 
lic lands in the elk’s critical winter 
range located in the de facto wilderness 
of the St. Anthony Sand Dunes on the 




Old Growth Road Show 

Earth First! and the Siskiyou Re- 
gional Education Project will sponsor 
the Old Growth Road Show featuring 
Lou Gold, Cecelia Ostrow and her 
acoustic band All Life Is Equal, and a 
two projector old growth slide show pro- 
duced by the Oregon Natural Resources 
Council. The tour will focus attention 
on the proposed 500,000-1,000,000 acre 
Siskiyou Wild River National Park. The 
Park would protect the largest and 
wildest unprotected roadless area in 
Oregon from logging and development. 
The proposed Park would include 
200,000 acres of old growth forest now 
threatened by logging, spanning unde- 
veloped sections of the Rogue, Chetco, 
Illinois and Smith River drainages. En- 
vironmentalists anticipate direct action 
in the Indigo Creek drainage of the pro- 
posed Park area next spring. 

The Old Growth Road Show will bring 
information on what could be the largest 
direct action for wilderness to date in 
the Pacific Northwest. From November 
7-18, the show will tour through Takilma 
and Ashland, Oregon; and Yreka, 
Chico, Quincy, Marin County, Ukiah, 
Sonoma, San Francisco, Mendocino, 
Garberville, and Areata, California. 
Watch locally for details, or call Julie 
Norman at 503-846-6055. 


upper Snake River Plain of Idaho. Key 
to the big business agricultural develop- 
ment would be construction of the in- 
famous Egin-Hamer road. The Egin- 
Hamer road would sever 50,000 acres 
of winter range from the southern end 
of the Sands Habitat Management Area 
— winter home for moose, deer, an- 
telope, and one of the largest herds of 
free roaming elk in the US. Once con- 
structed, the road would lead to develop- 
ment of the remaining public lands in 
the St. Anthony Dunes roadless area, 
thus dooming hopes for protecting this 
Wilderness Study Area (WSA) as Wil- 
derness. 

The Sands Habitat Management 
Plan Area was set up in 1978 by the 
Bureau of Land Management, Idaho 
Department of Fish and Game, and the 
Idaho Department of Lands to protect 
aver 2000 elk that winter on these desert, 
lands. In 1981, the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service determined that the St. An- 
thony Sand Dunes is the second most 
unique ecosystem in Idaho. It is the 
only area where elk, moose, deer and 
antelope routinely winter together, and 
four threatened or endangered species 
or candidate species inhabit this desert 
region. Altogether, 32 species of mam- 
mals, 9U species of birds, arid 11 species 
of amphibians or reptiles live in this 
area. 

In 1985 the BLM designated the 
southeastern portion of the St. Anthony 
Dunes as the Ninemile Knoll Area of 
Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACEC) to protect the unique animal, 
plant, and geologic resources of this 
area. The ACEC prohibits new road 
construction and protects the animals 
and vegetation of the region. The pro- 
posed Egin-Hamer road would cut 
through the ACEC and therefore re- 
quires an amendment to the Medicine 
Lodge Resource Management Plan 
(RMP) adopted in 1985. 

The road would renew intense 
pressure for additional Desert Land 
Entries (“ homesteading “) in the Dunes 
area that would further reduce habitat 
for elk. These lands are among the most 
erodible in Idaho (hence the dunes), yet 
4000 acres of new Desert Land Entries 
are proposed along the right of way! 
These new DLE lands may well be the 
driving force behind the Egin-Hamer 
road proposal. The road would ulti- 
mately mean the loss of at least 50,000 
acres of critical winter range. The 
B LM’s analysis indicates that a domino 
effect would begin to occur as elk over- 
stressed the reduced winter range and 
the entire herd would likely be lost. 

The BLM supports the road, so we 
must let the BLM and Idaho politicians 
know that this road and any other major 
threat to elk must be stopped. To give 
an idea of the mentality of some of the 
land despoilers in Idaho who support 
this road, we quote from a statement 
by Jeff Siddoway, President, Siddoway 
Sheep Inc., Terreton, ID: 

Siddoway Sheep Company Inc., with 
the help of the Nine Mile Coalition will 
construct an eight foot high page wire 
fence from the west boundary of our 
Grassy Allotment to the east boundary 



State of the World 1986 Is Grim 

State of the World 1986 is now available 
for $8.95 from Worldwatch Institute, 
1776 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Wash., 
DC 20036. As with their 1985 report, 
Worldwatch uses a moderate anthro- 
pocentric perspective and alarming 
facts to convince citizens and leaders 
throughout the world that the global 
environment is fast deteriorating. 

Greenpeace Fights for Antarctica 

Greenpeace has initiated a campaign 
to save the Antarctica. Their campaign 
will involve establishing a base on 
Antarctica, publicizing threats to 
Antarctica, and seeking to designate it 
as a World Park. The following is drawn 
from Greenpeace literature. 

[Antarctica’s] nutrient-rich coastal 
waters harbor some of the world’s most 
prolific reserves of marine life, includ- 
ing more than half of the world’s seal 
populations, and the last stronghold of 

many whale species And its 

craggy, surf-pounded shores serve as 
the annual breeding ground for [more 
than 100 million birds] .... Pressing 
down from the heights of the Antarctic 
plateau is an enormous polar cap, 
which contains more than 70% of the 
earth’s fresh water, and functions as an 
enormous global thermostat. The cap 
regulates climate, weather and sea 
levels all over the planet. 

Since 1961 Antarctica has been ad- 
ministered by a small and exclusive 
clique of powerful nations — the Antarc- 
tic Treaty consultative parties — origi- 


nally 12 countries, now 18 including the 
US, United Kingdom, France and the 
Soviet Union. In the . afterglow of the 
International Geophysical Year (1957- 
58), these nations signed an Antarctic 
Treaty — pledging to oppose individual 
territorial claims on the continent . . . 
to refrain from commercial develop- 
ment and military testing . . . and to 
share the common benefits of peaceful 
scientific investigation .... But the 
treaty said nothing about Antarctica’s 
vast mineral wealth, now believed to in- 
clude at least 50 billion barrels of oil, 
115 trillion cubic feet of natural gas, 
and rich veins of coal, copper, uranium, 
chromium and iron . . . . [In recent 
years, the “consultative parties”] have 
begun meeting in private sessions to 
hammer out a secret plan for splitting it 
up among themselves '. . . .[B]ecause the 
treaty may be renegotiated in the next 
few years, governments and industries 
are rushing forward their exploratory 
schemes, fearing a new legal framework 
which might limit their activities. 

The Japanese, American, French 
and Germans have already completed 
extensive seismic studies of offshore pet- 
roleum reserves and are clamoring to 
allow drilling with a minimum of en- 
vironmental controls, even though the 
risk of oil tanker collisions and blow- 
outs is extremely high in Antarctica’s 
treacherous, iceberg-laden seas. Even 
with containment and cleanup opera- 
tions it is still virtually impossible to 
prevent accidents, arid the resulting oil 


of our Juniper Allotment and from the 
beginning point, west, fence north to 
the north boundary of our Grassy allot- 
ment. This fence will have locked gates 
and trespass by anyone or anything will 
not be permitted. 

We will ask the State Fish and Game 
Departments [sic] to route the game 
animals that have traditionally wintered 
on Grassy to different areas. Failure to 
reroute will require Siddoways to de- 
stroy such animals before they destroy 
our feed base. 

... All of the above proposals are of 
course contingent on the blockage of 
construction of the Egin-Hamer Road. 
If the road is allowed all proposals will 
be dropped. If not, construction of the 
fence will begin . . . 

Letters 

Addresses continue to be: senators, 
US Senate, Wash., DC 20510; represen- 
tatives, US House of Representatives, 
DC 20515. 

*Survival International reported in 
their June bulletins about two more 
threatened tribal groups whom we may 
be able to help with our letters: 1. Write 
to Hon. Rajio Gandhi MP, Prime Minis- 
ter, The PM Secretariat, South Block, 
New Delhi 110011 INDIA. Ask him to 
stop the Indian Border Security Forces 
from preventing refugees from the Chit- 
tagong Hill Tracts (CHT) in eastern 
Bangladesh from entering Tripura and 
Mizoram Indian states. Ask him to use 
his influence to stop the colonization and 
environmental destruction of the CHT. 

* Write to Mafao Frijioka, President, 


Asian Development Bank, 2330 Roxas 
Blvd. Metro Manila, PHILIPPINES; 
and President, World Bank, 1818 P St 
NW, Wash., DC 20043. Tell them that 
the proposed Bakun hydropower proj- 
ect in eastern Sarawak (Malaysia) would 
have totally unacceptable ecologial and 
social effects, such as flooding 69,000 
hectares of forest and farmland thereby 
killing or uprooting millions of wild crea- 
tures and 5000 indigenous people. Tell 
them not to fund the Bakun Dam. 

* Udall’s bill to designate as Wilder- 
ness 1.5 million acres of coastal plain 
within the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge has over 50 co-sponsors and 
needs more; tell your representatives. 

*The Australian governments have 
again approved a massive slaughter of 
kangaroos this year. Write letters of pro- 
test to: Australian Prime Minister, Par- 
liament House, Canberra, A.C.T., 
2600, AUSTRALIA. Donations to help 
stop the kangaroo killing are sought by 
the Australian Wldlife Protection Coun- 
cil, 37 Waterport Rd, Port Elliot, S.A. 
5212, AUSTRALIA. 

*The period for submitting written 
comments regarding the US Fish & 
Wildlife Service’s recommendation of 
the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel as an En- 
dangered Species has been extended 
until Nov. 21, 1986. Ask the FWS to list 
the squirrel as Endangered and to sup- 
port designation of its home on Mt. 
Graham as Critical Habitat. Write: 
Conrad Fjetland, Acting Director, 
FWS, POB 1306, Alb., NM 87103. 

*The deadline for accepting public 
comments on the Southern Pine Beetle 
Suppression Draft EIS has been ex- 


slicks will take up to 100 times longer 
to break down than in warmer waters . 

. . . Soviet, Polish, and Japanese fleets 
have already begun factory fishing the 
Southern Ocean’s bountiful swarms of 
krill, even though these tiny, shrimp- 
like crustaceans are the foundation of 
the entire Antarctic food chain. And 
even though whales and, fur seals, which 
depend on krill to survive, are only now 
recovering from decades of wholesale 
slaughter, along with several other 
species, like the severely reduced 
elephant seal and the blue whale which 
is nearly extinct. The impact of all these 
new and disruptive activities can only 
be disastrous, judging by the appalling 
environmental abuses already prac- 
ticed across Antarctica, at some of the 
UO different research stations. Abuses 
like abandoned base camps littered 
with machine parts, rotted food, explo- 
sives, fuel leaks, and toxic and hazard- 
ous materials . ... [A] new airstrip at 
a French base cuts off the migration 
route of 85% of a nearby colony of splen- 
did emperor penguins .... [To build 
this strip] adelie penguins [were] dyna- 
mited. But there’s another great danger 
for our world’s last peaceful continent: 
the possible militarization of Antarc- 
tica. 

In establishing a year-round base, 
[Greenpeace] will be the first non- 
governmental organization to fulfill all 
the requirements which the Antarctic 
Treaty makes of its consultative par- 
ties. Requirements which the wealthy, 
industrialized countries use to keep 
others out of the “club.” . . . Upon their 
return, our crew will formally enact its 
Antarctic Declaration, a petition cur- 
rently being signed by citizens all over 
the world, calling for the prompt estab- 
lishment of a permanent Antarctica 
World Park, to protect forever the entire 
continent .... 

For more info and petitions, write: 
Greenpeace USA, 1611 Connecticut 
Ave. NW, DC 20070. 

FOE Japan Starts Journal 

Our friends in Japan, Jonathan Holli- 
man and Rick Davis, send the following 
message: Friends of the Earth Japan 
(Chikyu no Tomo) has released its first 
issue of a quarterly journal called J apan 
Environment Review. It is published by 
Japan International Environment 
Center, a project established by Chikyu 
no Tomo to meet increasing requests for 
information in English on environmen- 
tal issues in Japan. Japan Environment 
Review is produced by a small group of 
volunteers, including Jonathan and 
Rick. The annual subscription rate of 
US$30 covers four issues of the Review 
and one copy of Japan Environment Di- 
rectory and Japan Environment Bib- 
liography. Send to: JINTEC, 501 
Shinwa Building, 9-17 Sakuragaoka, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150, JAPAN. 


tended to October 20, 1986. Tell the 
Forest Service to stop cutting timber 
under the pretense of controlling bee- 
tles, and “include the rationale behind 
your comments.” Send comments to 
(and the DEIS is available from): 
David Smith, Forest Service Regional 
Office, 1720 Peachtree Rd. NW, Atlanta, 
GA 30367. 

*The fine new publication devoted to 
mountain lions, Lions Unlimited (POB 
3189, Flagstaff, AZ 86003), reports that 
Arizona Game & Fish Commissioner 
Larry Adams has proposed raising from 
one to two the lion limit for hunters in 
the Kingman and Arizona strip areas. 
Send your objections to: Larry Adams, 
1511 Hwy 95, Bullhead City, AZ 86442. 
A second threat to lions reported by LU 
is the ongoing goat grazing operation 
on the Tonto National Forest in the 
Greenback Valley, which is, in effect, 
luring lions into lethal traps, as they are 
easily shot by hunters. Write to Forest 
Supervisor Jim Kimball (Tonto National 
Forest, POB 29070, Phx., AZ 85010) 
asking him to cancel the goat browsing 
project and to seek to preserve the 
lions. Send a copy of your letter to Game 
& Fish Director Bud Bristow, 2222 W 
Greenway Rd., Phoenix, AZ 85023. 

*The grossly inadequate Price-An- 
derson Act is still up for renewal. We 
don’t want it renewed without drastic 
strengthening. The current Act limits 
the nuclear industry to $665 million in 
liability in case of accident. Write your 
senators and representative; tell them 
to support full corporate responsibility, 
full public compensation, and no limit 
on nuclear industry liability. 
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JOHN ZAELIT 1954-1986 

In Memorium 


Buffalo Bill’s 
defunct 

who used to 

ride a water smooth- silver 
stallion 

and . break onetwothreefourfivec- 
laypigeonsjustlikethat 
Jesus 

he was a handsome man 

and what i want to know is 
how do you like your blueyed boy 
Mister Death 

— e.e. cummings 

On Friday, August 15, John Zaelit 
died as he had lived. He drowned while 
attempting to rescue three children in 
a capsized canoe on the Jordan River in 
Salt Lake City. Since that first river 
trip through Desolation and Gray Can- 
yons on the Green River, Zaelit — a 
desert rat who practically grew up in 
the barren west desert region of the 
Great Salt Lake — fell in love with the 
river. Soon after that first Deso trip he 
bought his first canoe, and he and his 
Stacey started paddling the Jordan, 
Weber, Green, San Juan and other riv- 
ers. One of Zaelit’s dreams was to open 
canoe Cataract Canyon on the Colorado. 
He would have done it, too. But like the 
boat trip to the pelican rookery on Gun- 
nison Island we were always scheming, 
or the Grand Canyon trip he and Stacy 
were to take that became his funeral 
instead, these things weren’t fated to 
be. John Zaelit lived as he died. Always 
willing to do what had to be done, no 
matter the cost. Always willing to go to 
any lengths for his friends and the 
things he believed in. Legion are the 
number of us whose broken down ve- 
hicles he repaired for a fraction of what 
it would have otherwise cost. He was a 
passionate and compassionate sort of 
man, Zaelit the Zealot we used to call 
him when he was on a tirade, and those 
of us privileged to have called him friend 
feel guilt over not having told him how 
goddamned much we loved him. 

The stories about John were an inspi- 
ration to all us: Anytime old Zaelit saw 
somebody wearing fur, he would im- 
mediately accost them and demand to 
know how they’d like it if somebody was 
walking around wearing their skin just 
to look fashionable. And the apocryphal 
west desert garbage story .... It seems 
one weekend old Zaelit was out coyotin’ 
around the salt flats as per usual and 
came across a pile of garbage strewn 
across a little used dirt road out in the 
desert ... his desert. Well ol’ Zaelit is 
incensed by the thoughtlessness of the 
person who littered that beautiful de- 
sert. He roots through the trash and 
upon finding several addresses of the 
same individual, he loads the garbage 
in the back of his truck and that night 
rudely awakens a houseful of people by 
screaming up .onto their lawn, head- 
lights blazing and horn honking, cursing 
the inhabitants while slinging their gar- 
bage onto their porch and lawn. He 
makes good his escape under the cover 
of darkness, the terrified inhabitants 
having never ventured beyond the front 
curtains. To John, it was pure and sim- 
ple: don’t litter. 

Over the years John’s artwork got bet- 
ter and better. My favorite will always 
be the crossed neanderthal club and 
monkeywreneh entitled “Tools.” 

Our friend John Zaelit is gone, leav- 
ing behind his wife Stacey and son 
Zachary. A trust fund is being estab- 
lished for eight year old Zaek. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the Zachary Zaelit 
Trust Fund care of Dream Garden 
Press, POB 27076, SLC, UT 84127. All 
proceeds from the sale of John’s t-shirts 
and artwork will also be contributed to 
Stacey and Zack. 

— Ken Sanders 
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Los Padres? — WILDERNESS! 


by Coast Poppy 



Real Wilderness near Los Angeles? You bet! Sespe-Frazier— last refuge of the condor and 
the core of the Earth First! million acre wilderness proposal. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


Something strange has happened in 
the Los Padres National Forest. In its 
Draft Management Plan/DEIS, the 
Forest Service has actually offered a 
meaningful wilderness alternative 
among its range of planning alterna- 
tives. While the Wilderness Alternative 
(Alternative III), is not the Forest Ser- 
vice’s preferred alternative, its very 
existence gives wilderness advocates a 
rallying point and testifies to the quality 
of the remaining wild lands in the Los 
Padres. 

The Los Padres National Forest ex- 
tends from Ojai in the south to Big Sur 
in the north; nearly two million acres of 
wildlands encompassing a broad range 
of ecosystems from semi-desert to red- 
wood groves, including grasslands, 
chaparral, oak woodlands, and conifer 
forests. The northern section, Big Sur, 
is the only National Forest land border- 
ing the California coast. 

The last refuge of the California Con- 
dor, the Los Padres provides habitat for 
468 wildlife species. Several of these are 
listed as Threatened or Endangered, in- 
cluding the Peregrine Falcon, Bald 
Eagle, and San Joaquin Kit Fox. As the 
human population of southern and cen- 
tral California grows, the Los Padres 
becomes ever more precious as habitat 
for stressed wildlife and as a recrea- 
tional habitat for stressed humans. 

During RARE II, over one million 
acres in the Los Padres were found to 
be eligible for Wilderness designation 
according to the criteria of the 1964 Wil- 
derness Act. Under the 1984 California 
Wilderness Act, two new Wilderness 
Areas in the Los Padres were desig- 
nated, Dick Smith and Machesna Moun- 
tain, and a small addition was made to 
the San Rafael Wilderness. About 
755,000 acres were classified as further 
planning areas and over 280,000 acres 
were “released.” The FS maintains that 
released areas can never again be consi- 
dered for Wilderness designation. En- 
vironmentalists disagree, contending 
that the California Wilderness Act 
neither mandates nor prohibits such 
consideration. This point is likely to be 
resolved in some future court case. 

Protecting released as well as further 
planning roadless areas is essential. 
Under the California Wilderness Act, 

1.8 million National Forest acres were 
designated Wilderness, 1.7 million acres 
were given further planning status, and 

2.8 million acres were released. In some 
of California’s National Forests, all 
lands not designated as Wilderness 
were released. Of all the California Na- 
tional Forests, the Los Padres has the 
largest number of acres in the further 
planning category — 755,000 — only 
the Inyo comes close with 650,300. 
Neither Forest has potential for exten- 
sive logging. Less than 1% of the 
forested 30% of the Los Padres is consi- 
dered appropriate for timber produc- 
tion. (DEIS vii) 

The Forest Service Wilderness Alter- 
native would designate 690,970 acres as 
Wilderness (93% of all further planning . 
acreage), making a total of 63% of the 
Forest managed as Wilderness. The FS 
did consider a “Maximum Wilderness” 
alternative, but eliminated it from de- 
tailed study fop management reasons. 
Seven per cent of the further planning 
inventory was considered “unmanage- 
able” because of difficult boundaries or 
conflicting uses on lands adjoining the 
further planning areas. According to 
the Forest Service, “removing the un- 
manageable areas enhances the wilder- 
ness quality of the remaining further 
planning acreage and ensures the im- 
plementability of a wide range of Wil- 
derness Alternatives.” (DEIS 2-8) This 
claim is not explained. 

No listed alternative gives Wilder- 
ness designation to any of the previ- 
ously released areas. Nor does any alter- 
native propose management of areas 
not designated as Wilderness which in- 
sures that the wilderness qualities of 
these lands will be preserved for possi- 
ble Wilderness designation in the next 
round of Forest planning in 10-15 years . 

Alternative I, the FS preferred alter- 
native, would designate parts of four 
further planning areas (Sespe-Frazier, 
Garcia, La Brea, Matilija) as Wilder- 
ness (193,486 acres), bringing a total of 
35% of the Forest under Wilderness 
management. Currently 24% of the 
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Forest is designated Wilderness. While 
the FS claims that most roadless areas 
will retain their current character, a 
close reading of the complicated man- 
agement prescription and ROS (recre- 
ation opportunity spectrum) categories 
suggests otherwise. All but seven of the 
36 management prescriptions in Alter- 
native I allow off-road-vehicle (ORV) 
use as an option. In addition, the ORV 
map for Alternative I does not show 
three ORV routes currently under con- 
sideration: the Portrero Seco extension, 
the Divide Peak loop, and the Hildreth 
Peak loop. Most of the latter is an exist- 
ing jeepway (marked on the map as a 
trail) encircling the Diablo Further 
Planning Area. Diablo, according to the 
DEIS, contains “known condor roost 
sites.” (DEIS 7-64) 

Originally preserved as watershed 
for coastal cities and agriculture, the 
Los Padres has retained its wildness pri- 
marily because of the harshness of its 
terrain and climate and its lack of 
exploitable resources. Accordingly, it 
has been considered primarily a recre- 
ation Forest. This in itself has created 
problems with the advent of “recrea- 
tional” ORV use. Kept out of most of 
the Los Padres bordering Santa Bar- 
bara by public opposition, ORVs have 
invaded the southeastern part of the 
Forest and made inroads in the Forest 
east of San Luis Obispo as Pismo Dunes 
destroyers look for new fun. The FS re- 
ports “approximately 1000 miles of unin- 
ventoried travelways; most of these are 
the result of illegal ORV use.” (DEIS 
3-34) Yet, planned road obliteration for 
Alternative I totals only .8 mile for the 
next 50 years! As the auto-oriented 
population of southern California 
grows, so does pressure for expanded 
ORV use. 

The other main threats to the back- 
country are overgrazing and oil and gas 
development. Wildlife in the Los Padres 
is severely stressed by the impacts of 
livestock. While the Forest Manage- 
ment Plan states that “range conditions 
within the Forest are satisfactory” (MP 
3-7), the California Fish and Game deer 
management plans indicate otherwise. 
The Mt. Pinos Deer Herd Management 
Plan (1984) states that “there appears 
to be year-round competition for forage 
among deer and between deer and live- 
stock,” and rates range conditions on 
Frazier Mountain, Alamo Mountain, 
and San Emigdio Mountain as unsatis- 
factory. The Santa Lucia Deer Plan re- 
fers to the poor condition of oak wood- 
lands and riparian areas due to grazing. 
Oak woodlands account for one-third of 
the forage in grazing allotments. Regen- 
eration of oaks is poor or absent 
throughout the Forest. The deer popula- 
tion has declined by one-half since the 
1960s. 

Under Alternative I, grazing would 
increase 38% from 40,000 to 55,000 
AUMs (Animal Units/Month) in the 
first decade. Prescribed burning and 
type conversion of 11,300 acres is plan- 
ned to increase livestock grazing capac- 
ity. 

The Los Padres is the only National 
Forest in California with oil and gas de- 
velopment and one of the main Forests 
for this nationwide. The BLM, which 
has the responsibility for issuing leases 
(of sub-surface resources), has appro- 
ved a large number. Existing leases di- 


rectly affect 21,000 acres of the Forest. 
Pending applications could impact up to 
625,000 acres. (DEIS 3-3) Current pro- 
duction is about 786,000 barrels of oil 
and one billion cubic feet of gas annu- 
ally. Under Alternative I, oil production 
would increase to two million barrels 
per year in the first decade, and would 
peak at 4.6 million per year in decade 
three. Almost all oil and gas would have 
been removed after 50 years. Air pollu- 
tion emissions would rise to almost six 
times current levels from increased oil 
and gas production. (DEIS 4-3) If the 
FS implements its preferred alterna- 
tive, the Los Padres could be destroyed 
by further overgrazing, oil development 
and ORVs. All of the Los Padres should 
be preserved as Wilderness. Renamed 
Condor National Forest, it would be the 
place to which condors could return 
should the condor “recovery” program 
by some miracle fail to kill the last of 
the species. Or, if the great bird 
perishes, a victim of human arrogance, 
Condor National Forest could serve as 
a reminder of the magnificence that 
was, an example of the wildness to 
which we must return if we are to sur- 
vive. 

Even the Forest Service has recog- 
nized the fitness of big wilderness for 
the Los Padres by its presentation of 
Alternative III. Though inadequate, Al- 
ternative III is nevertheless a tribute 
to wildness unprecedented in the forest 
planning process. 

Coast Poppy is native to the Los 
Padres area. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

The deadline for public comment is 
October 30, 1986. 

1) If you can handle it, commend 
the Forest Service for its Alternative 
III, but say that it is still not good 
enough. Ask for Wilderness designa- 
tion of all further planning areas and 
all released areas. Specify that Pine 
Mountain (a high pine-covered ridge 
slated for possible phosphate mining) 
be preserved by including it in the 
Sespe-Frazier Wilderness. Ask for 
road closures. If you know the area, 
include your own experiences and 
reasons for wanting it preserved. 

2) Support the million acre Earth 
First! Condor Wilderness Preserve 
consisting of the San Rafael and Dick 
Smith Wilderness Areas, and the 
Sespe-Frazier, Miranda Pine, Horse- 
shoe Springs, Tepusquet Peak, La 
Brea, Spoor Canyon, Manzana, Fox 
Mt, Santa Cruz, Camuesa, Mono, Di- 
able, Juncal, Matilija, White Ledge, 
Dry Lakes, Nordhoff, Sawmill-Bad- 
lands, Cuyama, Little Pine, and De 
La Guerra roadless areas, and sur- 
rounding wilderness recovery areas. 
All roads, including State Highway 33 
and FS roads 9N03, 6N06, and 32S13, 
between these areas should be closed. 

3) Ask that the entire Los Padres 
National Forest be closed to off-road- 
vehicles. 

4) Demand that no more oil & gas 
leasing take place on the Los Padres. 

5) Urge that commercial livestock 
grazing be completely eliminated 
from the National Forest. 

Write: Forest Supervisor, Los 
Padres National Forest, 6144 Calle 
Real, Goleta, CA 93117-2053. 


Bavaria 
Brews Up 
Nukes 

by a German friend 

As a result of the Chernobyl disaster 
and of the ongoing construction of 
a nuclear reprocessing plant near 
Wackersdorf, a Bavarian town near the 
Austrian and Czechoslovakian borders, 
anti-nuclear activists are planning a 
major action to take place throughout 
September. The main initiative for this 
action comes from Austria, since 
Wackersdorf is very close to the border. 
Austria follows a strict non-nuclear pol- 
icy, since the population voted against 
nuclear energy in a referendum in the 
late ’70s. But if the plant at Wackersdorf 
is built, the threat of a disaster looms 
for Austria as well. 

There have been many protests 
against Wackersdorf since the Chernobyl 
accident. In June, the Bavarian state 
government closed the border with 
Austria to prevent Austrians from trav- 
eling to Wackersdorf to protest. Among 
Austrians, there is a broad anti-nuclear 
consensus. Anti-nuclear petitions against 
Wackersdorf were signed even by mem- 
bers of the right-wing, conservative 
Osterreichische Volkspartei (OVP, 
Austrian People’s Party). Now a citizens’ 
initiative group has formed in Austria. 
The name of the group and their action is 
1 vor 12 (1 til 12, meaning it is one minute 
’til 12, and it’s time to act quickly). Their 
action was to start on August 31 with 
a press conference on the top of the 
Zugspitze, Germany’s highest peak, 
which is on the Austrian border. During 
the following three weeks, 1 vor 12 was 
to tour through 15 Bavarian towns to 
educate the Bavarian population about 
Wackersdorf, with the tour featuring 
street theatre, Bavarian beer, folk 
music festivals and leafletting. This ap- 
proach is an attempt to reach the “red- 
neck” population in rural Bavaria. 
[We’ve not yet received word on the out- 
come of the tour.] 

The main villain in the Wackersdorf 
issue is the Bavarian Ministerprasident 
(state governor) Franz Josef Strauss, a 
notorious right-wing politican who ran 
for chancellor in 1980 but lost to Helmut 
Schmidt. Strauss has ties with right- 
wing politicians throughout the Western 
world. Among his political buddies are 
Chilean dictator Augusto Pinochet and 
Arizona senator Barry Goldwater. 
Strauss is responsible for the decision 
to proceed with the Wackersdorf project 
during the Chernobyl aftermath, and 
he gave the orders for the temporary 
closure of the German- Austrian border. 

Here’s what you Americans can do to 
help the Bavarians and Austrians. 
Bavaria hosts many American tourists 
each year, especially during the famous 
Oktoberfest. These Americans spend 
lots of money and are important for 
Bavarian business. I encourage EFIers 
to write a letter to Strauss. Tell him you 
are an American tourist who comes to 
Bavaria every year, but who is concerned 
about the reprocessing facility and a 
potential Chemobyl-type disaster. Say 
you will boycott Bavaria tourism if the 
plant will be built. Say you are worried 
that a major accident might happen while 
you are there on vacation, and that you 
will not come to Bavaria again. Send a 
copy of your letter to the Suddeutsche 
Zeitung, a Munich-based liberal daily 
newspaper, which has recently published 
anti-nuclear articles. Mention to the 
editor your decision to boycott Bavaria 
tourism. This is very important, because 
if you only write to Strauss, the letter- 
writing compaign might get hushed up. 
It must be mentioned in the Suddeutsche 
Zeitung so that the public knows that 
even Americans are concerned about 
Wackersdorf. The addresses are: Min- 
isterprasident Franz Josef Strauss, 
Bayerische Staatsregierung, Prinz- 
regentenstr. 7, 8000 Munchen 22, WEST 
GERMANY; and Suddeutsche Zeitung, 
Sendlingerstr. 80, 8000 Munchen 2, 
WEST GERMANY. 

Our German friend is presently in 
North America, where he is active in 
the EF! movement. We will not disclose 
his name, lest he be at risk upon his 
return home. 
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Cows Own < 





by Zuni Reincarnation 

There are still cattle in Capitol Reef 
National Park, in the stronghold of 
southern Utah cattle ranching. Cattle 
operations will not end in the Capitol 
Reef area in the foreseeable future, ac- 
cording to the local BLM area office in 
Hanks ville. 

In 1971, when Capitol Reef National 
Monument was enlarged to 242,000 
acres and made a National Park, many 
local ranchers’ grazing allotments were 
included. Environmentalists have long 
complained that the public land 
rancher-barons call the shots in the 
West, yet all sides agreed to a phase-out 
of cattle grazing in Capitol Reef Park 
as federal five and ten year permits ex- 
pired, beginning in 1982. But as the date 
approached for phase-outs to begin, ran- 
chers resumed their demand that their 
cattle be allowed to remain in the Park. 
So, Congress, led by Senator Jake Gam 
(R-UT), passed compromise legislation 
in 1982 that extended cattle grazing per- 
mits in the Park to 1994. This legislation 
also ordered studies to collect data on 
the effects of livestock grazing in the 
Park. These studies, however, esti- 
mated to cost over one million dollars, 
have been underfunded, are behind 
schedule and are in political disfavor. 

Maximum authorized grazing in 
Capitol Reef is 5340 animal unit months 
(AUMs; one AUM = the amount of veg- 
etation needed to feed one cow and her 
calf for one month). The BLM estimates 
that ranchers are using 4200 of these 
AUMs, but no one knows. The grazing 
runs from October to June, thus avoid- 
ing the tourist season. The grazing is 
divided by BLM into “allotments” 
which cover nearly three-fourths of the 
Park, but two-thirds of all grazing oc- 
curs in only three general areas. By 
agreement, this grazing is continuing 
to be managed by the “rangeland spe- 
cialists,” the BLM, which was the 


agency managing it before the area be- 
came a National Park administered by 
the National Park Service. 

The immediate problem concerns 400 
cows that graze each year just north of 
the highway that passes through the 
Park along the Fremont River, the only 
major water source for miles around. 
Because of the scarcity of water, the 
cows concentrate on the river and are 
“heavily damaging” the riparian vegeta- 
tion. This could prove embarrassing to 
both the BLM and NPS. The BLM 
wants to maintain the grazing in the 
Park to remain at peace with the power- 
ful ranching community. The NPS 
wants to maintain the scenery of the 
Park. 

As a solution to stop the grazing by 
the river, the BLM plans by this Oc- 
tober to rehabilitate long-unused live- 
stock ponds in the northern part of the 
Park. BLM feels that fences, the next 
logical ranching step, would not be 
necessary to prevent the cattle from 
wandering back to the river. However, 
these ponds are long on the way of re- 
turning to a natural condition, and they 
are in a large area that NPS maintains 
as an administrative Wilderness Area. 
Projects of the sort that the BLM plans 
here are not intended to occur in any 
agency’s Wilderness Study Areas 
(WSAs), including the BLM’s. Yet the 
BLM plans to reconstruct livestock 
ponds [using “Dozer-type track equip- 
ment, D-6 or equivalent' 1 ] in the Park 
Service’s WSA. Furthermore the area 
threatened by this construction con- 
tains an Endangered cactus unique to 
southern Utah, the tiny Wright Fis- 
hhook Cactus ( Sclerocactus wrightiae.) 

At this time, BLM is only proposing 
the few artificial ponds, but fencing has 
already been mentioned as valuable for 
controlling the cattle. Standard range- 
land improvements include wells, 
troughs, reservoir ponds, fences, man- 
induced grass seedings, and road access 




for such developments. 

Various solutions have been propos- 
ed. The federal government has the 
legal right to simply terminate grazing 
permits, and has occasionally done so 
in other areas. In southern Utah, how- 
ever, it was made clear in 1982 that ter- 
mination without consideration of the 
ranchers is not politically acceptable, 
even in a National Park. 

A new suggestion is for the govern- 
ment to buy-out the ranchers’ grazing 
permits. Of course, the government 
maintains that it shouldn’t have to buy 
back permits or leases which it legally 
has total rights over already. The gov- 
ernment may have to do so, however, if 
it wants to get cattle out of the Park. 
Reportedly, most of the Park graziers 
are not opposed to being bought-out. 
Ranchers commonly sell their permits 
to each other, with prices in southern 
Utah ranging from $25 to $40 per AUM. 

Economically (in Capitol Reef and 
elsewhere), the buy-out of grazing per- 
mits would make sense. Total cost for 
the 5340 authorized AUMs at $40 each 
would be only $214,000 — far less than 
the cost of the studies on grazing in the 
Park. Also, a buy-out would end the 
grazing, whereas even after one million 
dollars of studies there would remain 
the problem of defeating the ranching 
lobby in Congress. 

The real obstacle for the buy-out op- 
tion is the precedent that such action 
would set for other federal areas with 
livestock problems. Montana’s Charles 
M. Russel National Wildlife Refuge has 
60,000 AUMs of livestock grazing; 
Nevada’s Sheldon National Wildlife has 
25,000. There is significant livestock 
grazing in Grand Teton National Park, 
Dinosaur National Monument, Malheur 
National Wildlife Refuge, Glen Canyon 
National Recreation Area, and most 
other public lands in the West. Another 
obstacle is the question — would paying 
“fair compensation” to terminate some 


Capitol Reef National Park — 
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of today’s unwanted ranchers be fair to 
those whose permits were simply termi- 
nated in the past? 

The BLM will probably press the 
Park Service’s Washington, DC, head- 
quarters to drop its Wilderness Study 
Area status for the area in question if 
the Wilderness issue obstructs the re- 
servoir construction. This can be done 
because only Congress can confer legal 
Wilderness status on public lands, and 
Congress has not designated any Wil- 
derness Areas in the Utah National 
Parks. The Wilderness Areas in Capitol 
Reef and many other National Parks are 
NPS administration-designated only, 
and as such can be changed by NPS 
chiefs. Until so changed, however, 
WSAs are not allowed to be degraded 
by motorized equipment. 

Will the Park Service, headed by 
Reagan-appointee William Mott, be 
able to prevent Capitol Reef from de- 
teriorating further from grazing? This 
issue of BLM reconstructing livestock 
reservoirs in a National Park intended 
Wilderness Area may serve as a barome- 
ter of Mott’s degree of independence 
from the rest of the Reagan-Hodel (Sec- 
retary of Interior)-Burford (head of 
BLM) administration. 

Our country will probably lose one of 
its National Park Wilderness Areas to 
cows that shouldn’t be in the Park at all. 
Indeed, Capitol Reef may be on the path 
to becoming a sort of cattle ranch com- 
plete with cows, reservoirs, fences and 

Send letters of protest to: District 
Manager, BLM, Richfield District Of- 
fice, 150 East 900 North, Richfield, UT 
84701; Director William Mott, NPS, 
Dept, of Interior, Wash., DC 20240; 
and Donald Hodel, Secretary, Dept, 
of Interior, Wash., DC 20240. Ask the 
District Manager for maps of grazing 
allotments in the Capitol Reef area. 
You may wish to visit the Hartnet Al- 
lotment to witness the livestock im- 


or Cow Park? 


provements. 



WENATCHEE 

continued 

more hours on the phone, we got major 
radio coverage, including NPR, the AP 
wire, and prominent write-ups in many 
Washington papers. We were filmed by 
a Seattle TV station. All the coverage 
was positive: save the owls! 

We have since held two more demon- 
strations: one after a court appearance 
(why waste a trip?) and the next on Au- 
gust 12. This latter action, billed as a 
“Clear Cut Picnic and Spotted Owl. Fun- 
eral Wake,” attracted 30 protesters and 
plenty of press to the Swauk Meadow 
site, where logging continues. We did a 
skit of Smokey chasing a Spotted Owl 
with a screaming chainsaw, and a lawyer 
chasing Smokey with a legal pad. This 
was followed by a funeral procession in- 
cluding pallbearers in black carrying a 
casket marked “OWL R.I.P.” 

We then went to the town of Cle Elum 
where we marched to Bill Lowery’s of- 
fice and demanded a meeting. We 
explained our position and demanded 
that he not expand the operating plan 
to allow more cutting. Although he ap- 
pears unwilling to do so, Lowery has 
the legal right to deny a change from 
the present plan of cutting only one 
unit. 01’ Bill was presented with the 
request written on the back of a poster 


listing Washington’s extinct and en- 
dangered species. Two children handed 
this to him, saying, “Please, sir, don’t 
cut the trees.” Ben Hull, looking on, 
said, “Now that’s dirty pool.” We dis- 
agree, Ben — whose trees are they, any- 
how? 

With the Spotted Owl DEIS just re- 
leased time is crucial. We must generate 
much public response to save the owls 
and old growth. What is occurring in 
the Wenatchee Forest is scary. Last 
year, the WNF requested funding for 
14 ORV projects; the other six NFs in 
Washington combined asked for only 
three. Spotted Owls are being assailed 
by logging (deficit, at that) in dozens of 
sites. We may soon see a lawsuit on this 
issue focused in the Wenatchee. The re- 
cently released Draft Forest Plan inven- 
tories 23 roadless areas combining to 
equal over half a million acres. The Plan 
proposes to road and cut in every one 
of those areas within the next decade, 
despite the admission that public com- 
ment favors keeping them roadless. 
Supervisor Don Smith needs to be en- 
lightened or removed; otherwise the 
wild lands of central Washington will 
suffer permanent damage. 

You can help! Write letters (as de- 
scribed in the other article) for the 
Spotted Owls and against the misman- 


agement of the Wenatchee National 
Forest. And support us in our Spotted 
Owl campaign (Oregon and 
Washington EF!). 

Mitch and George are students of ecol- 
ogy in Washington and leaders of one 
of our most active EF! groups. 


GRAND CANYON 
continued 

in Cataract/Havasu Canyon mentioned 
in the above article. The denial of the 
permits was not publicized until several 
days after the decision. 

According to State Lands spokesman 
E.C. Spalding, “The decision was influ- 
enced by objections to the two projects 
raised by the Havasupai Tribe and by 
the large number of negative comments 
the department received. (Thanks to all 
those EF!ers who wrote.) Spalding 
gave four reasons for denying the per- 
mits. First, because the State Lands 
Department is required by law to make 
the most money possible off its hold- 
ings, they had to address the monetary 
aspects of the decision. The Depart- 
ment decided that because the current 
low price of uranium would force it to 
lease the lands at a bargain price, it had 


financial reason to deny the permits. 
The three other reasons are the threat 
of pollution to the sole water suppy of 
the Havasupai Indians (Cataract/ 
Havasu Creek), the threat the develop- 
ment would pose to the many cultural 
sites in the area, and general air and 
water pollution resulting from the min- 
■' ing operations themselves as well as the 
haul routes that would service them. 

This is the first positive step by any 
government agency in this growing dis- 
pute. Hopefully, it will serve as an inspi- 
ration for the Forest Service and BLM 
who have authority over tens of 
thousands of other possible uranium 
mining sites surrounding the Grand 
Canyon. 

Energy Fuels has 30 days to appeal 
the decision. Since the company has al- 
ready spent $400,000 on the sites, 
chances are good that they will pursue 
the issue. If the appeal goes against 
them they have the option of taking the 
matter to court. The fight isn’t over! 
The EIS on another mine in the same 
drainage, the Canyon Mine near 
Tusayan, is scheduled to be released by 
the Forest Service by the time you read 
this. 

Lew Kemia is an active threat to all 
proponents of uranium mines. 
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The Return of the Native 



by George Wuerthner 

Mike Fairchild, Wolf recovery program 
biologist, and I cross a meadow in the 
North Fork of the Flathead River Valley 
by Glacier National Park. Mike has his 
radio telemetry equipment. He receives 
strong signals indicating the radio col- 
lared members of the “Magic Pack” are 
close. In a patch of dirt piled up by 
gophers, we see the tracks: five by three 
inches, about twice as large as a male- 
mute of the same weight. These tracks 
graphically show, in a way that blips on 
telemetry equipment can’t, that after 
being gone 50 or more years the Rocky 
Mountain Timber Wolf is back. 

While we study the tracks, a deep 
vibrant howl issues from behind the 
screening Aspen on the edge of the 
opening. Soon other Wolves join in so 
we can no longer count individuals. 
Some voices are low; these are the 
adults. The high yipping notes are the 
pups. They are enthusiastic, if not as 
polished at howling as the adults. Mike 
says the young Wolves are more likely to 
answer a howl from humans. “They are 
like kids everywhere. They get excited 
and like to yell and make a ruckus.” 

Mike and I howl, hoping to draw the 
Wolves closer. We let loose long, chang- 
ing wails which drift toward the unseen 
Wolves. I thought we sounded authentic. 
The Wolves did not. They stopped their 
baying. Though we both wanted to watch 
the Wolves, Mike was reluctant to go 
closer. “I don’t want to push them in case 
they are on a kill. I try not to influence 
their behavior.” 

Wolves in North America were once 
scattered over most of the continent 
from the desert scrublands of the South- 
west, to the dense rain-soaked forests 
of the Pacific coast, to the treeless 
tundra of the far North. Wolves were 
abundant in Montana. The journals of 
early explorers frequently noted how 
numerous Wolves were. In the years 
1850 to 1880 the fur trade shifted from 
Beaver to Buffalo and Wolf hides. This 
gave rise to a new trapper known as the 
“wolfer.” Five to ten thousand Wolf hides 
were processed annually in Montana 
during this period. (To give an idea of 
how plentiful the Wolf was in Montana, 
today it is estimated that no more than 
5-10,000 Wolves exist in Alaska, a state 
with four times the acreage of Montana.) 
The wolfer never wanted to eliminate 
Wolves, for to do so would doom his 
occupation. It took the arrival of the 
stockman to initiate a program of Wolf 
eradication. 

In the 1860s the first herds of cattle 
and sheep were trailed into the state, 
and by the 1880s the livestock industry 
was firmly established. Ranchers saw 
the Wolf as a threat to their budding 
industry. Under pressure from livestock 
owners, Montana’s first Wolf bounty 
was initiated by the legislature in 1883. 
The first year, 5450 Wolves were turned 
in for the $1 bounty. By 1905 the Montana 
legislature had increased the bounty to 
$10 and required the state veterinarian 
to inoculate Wolves with scarcoptic 
mange. The infected animals were re- 
leased to transmit the disease to other 
Wolves. Between 1883 and 1918, 80,730 
Wolves were bountied in Montana. In 
1915 the federal government passed a 
law requiring the extermination of 
Wolves on federal lands, including 
National Parks. By the time the federal 
Wolf program was terminated in 1945, 
the Wolf had disappeared from Montana. 

In the Judith Basin County Court- 
house at Stanford, Montana, there is a 
mounted white Wolf. The great White 
Wolf of the Judith Basin, as it was 
known, eluded ranchers, trappers, and 
hunters for 15 years until it was killed 
in 1930. The White Wolf is credited with 
killing livestock worth $35,000. Local 
ranchers, obsessed with the need to de- 
stroy it, placed a bounty of $400 on its 
head — no small sum in the years just 
after the stock market crash. Federal 
trappers and other professional wolfers 
spent months trying to capture or 
poison it. Finally, a rancher named 
Close cornered the Wolf with dogs. He 
aimed and hesitated: “I thought about 
all the men who hunted him, of how his 
fame had gone out all over the country 
and I almost didn’t shoot.” 

Close put heretical thoughts out of 
his mind, pulled the trigger, ended a 
legend and became a local hero. The 
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fabled White Wolf was six feet long and 
weighed 83 pounds — a small Wolf by 
Montana standards. 

In the early ’70s I was passing through 
Stanford and stopped to look at the 
White Wolf. It is set in a glass case in- 
side the courthouse. It has a snarl on 
its face, as taxidermists are apt to pose 
predators. I had never seen a wild Wolf 
and was astounded by its size. Compared 
to a domestic dog, a Wolf has a more 
lanky, long legged appearance, and a 
massive head. The White Wolf was not 
the last Wolf reported in Montana, but 
after the early ’30s Wolves were no 
longer a “problem.” 

Throughout the ’50s, ’60s and ’70s 
reports of Wolves continued to trickle 
in. Yet, except for an occasional carcass 
turned in by a trapper or hunter, most 
reports were thought to be of a mis- 
identified Coyote or dog. 

In 1973 the Rocky Mountain Wolf 
(Canis lupus irremotus) was listed as an 
Endangered species, and the same year 
a Wolf recovery program was organized 
in Montana to investigate the possibility 
of Wolf activity in the Northern Rockies. 
Early investigations suggested that no 
breeding Wolves existed in the state. 
The few sightings were thought to be 
lone individuals wandering south from 
Canada. 

Although an occasional dead Wolf was 
found in the state, not until 1979 was 
a live Wolf captured anywhere near 
Montana. This Wolf, a light gray female 
which biologists named Kishnena, was 
trapped in the North Fork of the Flat- 
head Valley a few miles north of the 
Canadian border. A radio collar was fitted 
around her neck, then she was released. 
Her movements were monitored for 16 
months until the signal failed. During 
this time she remained alone and no 
other Wolves were known to exist in the 
North Fork Valley. 

In February and March of 1982 a pair 
of Wolves, a male and a female in heat, 
were seen in the North Fork of the 
Flathead Valley along the western edge 
of Glacier National Park. The male was 
a black three-toed Wolf. The female, Dr. 
Robert Ream of the Wolf Ecology Project 
believes, may have been Kishnena. The 
pair gave birth to a litter of pups that 
summer just north of the US border. The 
pair and their pups formed the nucleus 
of a new pack. The group was seen fre- 
quently during 1983. But the three-toed 
male disappeared; perhaps shot. 

In winter of 1984 a new male entered 
the valley and was dubbed “Moose,” for 
his huge size. Moose paired with a 
young white Wolf, named “Phyllis” by 
biologists. Phyllis may be one of the 
pups of the 1982 litter. A litter of six 
pups was bom to Phyllis and Moose that 
summer — again just north of the border. 
In 1985 the pair raised another litter. 
Three of these pups were captured in 
September of 1985 and fitted with radio 
collars. One was a male, which weighed 
65 pounds; the two females weighed 62 
and 48 pounds. These are big pups for 
their age. The average weight of an adult 


Boh Brat! 

Minnesota Wolf is only 60-80 pounds. 

By early December of 1985 the Magic 
Pack centered their activity within 
Glacier Park. In late January I encoun- 
tered their tracks and howled with them 
near Camas Creek, 35 miles south of 
the border. Breeding season began in 
February, and by late spring Phyllis had 
limited almost all her activity to a small 
area around Big Prairie. On July 2, 
1986, Mike Fairchild spotted five pups, 
confirming what had been suspected; 
Phyllis had produced another brood — the 
first documented birth of Wolves in the 
Northern Rockies in over 50 years, giving 
hope that Wolves may soon become 
permanent residents of the Glacier-Bob 
ecosytem. 

Whether the Wolves are given enough 
time is critical. At present Wolves are 
protected throughout the North Fork of 
the Flathead drainage on both sides of 
the border. But hunters on the Canadian 
side are beginning to grumble about Wolf 
depredations on wildlife. The regional 
biologist, Ray DeMarchi, is under in- 
creasing pressure to open a hunting 
season on Wolves in this area. So far, he 
has resisted the temptation to nip the 
Wolf recovery, but most biologists I 
talked with on this side of the border 
expect a Wolf hunting season in the 
North Fork north of the border soon — 
perhaps by next year. 

Mike says there appear to be differen- 
ces in attitudes of hunters on different 
sides of the border. “Most US hunters 
seem to be pleased with Wolf recovery 
. . . probably because Wolves are so rare 
in the US. Canadians have an abun- 
dance of Wolves. Right now the British 
Columbia government is involved in a 
massive Wolf eradication program in 
some parts of the province. Canadian 
hunters tend to view Wolves as an un- 
desirable competitor.” 

Biologists know of at least one Wolf 
that was shot north of the border last 
fall. It is likely that others are shot and 
go unreported. But illegal shooting of 
Wolves is not limited to Canada. There 
are still people living in the North Fork 
Valley on the Montana side who view 
Wolves as just a step above the Devil 
himself and have publicly vowed to 
shoot any they see. 

The Magic Pack kills a deer or its 
equivalent every two to three days. 
During winter they eat primarily Elk 
and an occassional Moose. In summer 
they eat more deer. The Wolf Recovery 
Program’s goal, says director Dr. Ream, 
is to have ten breeding pairs in each of 
three ecosystems: Glacier-Bob Marshall, 
Greater Yellowstone and Central Idaho 
Wilderness. That would mean approxi- 
mately 100 Wolves for the Glacier-Bob 
ecosystem alone. This could substantally 
reduce the number of big game animals 
available to hunters, and opposition 
from hunters will likely increase with 
the Wolf numbers. 

Other threats to Wolf recovery in the 
North Fork drainage include a proposed 
open pit coal mine seven miles north of 
the border at Cabin Creek. With the 


mine fully operating, several hundred 
workers would live on the Canadian side 
in an area which now has only one year- 
round resident. Poaching would likely 
increase, and a decline in Wolf prey 
species might occur as hunting increased. 
Much oil exploratory drilling and logging 
have already occurred in the North Fork 
drainage. During winter of 1984, over 400 
workers lived in camps scattered across 
the North Fork Valley. Full development 
would bring thousands of workers. 

Any developments in Wolf territory 
are particularly devastating because 
Wolves wander widely. Sage, a loner 
from the 1982 litter, made three forays 
into Alberta last year. Alberta still 
allows hunting of Wolves and unlimited 
trapping. Additionally, Alberta has tenta- 
tively approved major gas development 
for the South Castle River just north of 
Waterton Park, an area frequented by 
Wolves from the North Fork. 

Lou Bruno, a spokesman for a local 
conservation group called the Glacier- 
Two Medicine Alliance, says: “Americans 
tend to think that even if wilderness 
and wildlife is destroyed in the States, 
there will always be sources for both in 
Canada with its vast reserves of these 
resources. But in British Columbia and 
Alberta, conservation definitely takes a 
back seat to development. In addition, 
many public natural resources are vir- 
tually owned by industries. It’s almost 
impossible for the Canadian public to 
raise any barriers or to question the 
long term impact of logging, oil and gas 
development, mining, or hydro-electric 
projects on wildlands resources. As a 
result, Canada may find itself looking 
to the US for wilderness and wildlife 
opportunities. In the Glacier-Waterton 
Park ecosystem, the US side of the 
border is ecologically in better shape than 
Alberta or British Columbia portions. ” 

Nevertheless, on the US side things 
are not much better. The Flathead 
National Forest opposed Wilderness 
designation for most of its roadless 
lands in the North Fork. Plans for a 
major road paving scheme in the North 
Fork Valley have been temporarily 
shelved, but could surface again. Several 
major logging sales are proposed for the 
last old growth timber stands in the 
Whitefish Range across the Flathead 
River from Glacier Park. Oil and gas 
drilling can be expected soom 

A number of people ranch in the valley 
and if Wolf populations continue to grow, 
there are likely to be livestock depreda- 
tions. Livestock growers throughout the 
state have voiced their opposition to 
Wolf recovery. The Wolf Recovery Team 
has offered to compensate ranchers for 
predation losses, and to control any Wolf 
which wanders out of Wolf recovery 
zones. But Dillon area rancher Joe Helle 
echos the sentiments of many ranchers 
when he says, “I’m rising [sic] sheep to 
provide food and fiber for the nation, 
not to feed predators.” 

Many of the ranchers’ fears are un- 
founded. Predators form what is called 
a “search image” for their prey. A Wolf 
raised on Elk and deer will pass up a 
steer simply because it does not consider 
it food. Additionally, for now anyway, 
places like Yellowstone and Glacier offer 
such an abundance of natural prey that 
there is little reason for a Wolf to begin 
preying on livestock. 

Similarly, in Beltrami Island State 
Forest in northwestern Minnesota, the 
territories of five Wolf packs overlap 
cattle farms, yet only one Wolf attack in 
five years could be verified. In northern 
Minnesota verified Wolf losses averaged 
only five cows, 16 calves and 56 sheep 
a year during a two year study period 
from 1979-81. 

Unfortunately, most ranchers are 
unaware of such studies or distrust the 
figures. As a concession to the ranchers, 
the Montana Department of Fish, Wild- 
life and Parks has not applied for 1987 
Endangered Species funding. According 
to assistant director Ron Marcoux, the 
Endangered Species Act is “too inflexi- 
ble.” The lack of state support will 
hamper Wolf research and reintroduction 
efforts. 

John Weaver, Endangered Species 
specialist for the Forest Service Regional 
Office in Missoula, says this is a mis- 
informed view. “There is a clause in the 
Endangered Species Act which allows 
control action in experimental pop- 
ulations and reintroductions into 
Yellowstone definitely qualify as 
experimental.” 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
continued on page 25 



Sustainable Agriculture — For Whom? 


by Robert Brothers 

“Ask not what the earth do can for 
yon,, but ivhat you can do for the whole 
.Earth. ” 

Sustainable agriculture is doing well 
at restoring ecological sanity to food 
production . . . yet there are important 
questions which it leaves unanswered. 
The following paper asserts that for 
agriculture to be truly sustainable, it 
must be sustaining for the natural 
world around it. This means that the 
issues of human population size, and the 
location, extent, and type of agriculture 
must all be dealt with in the broader 
context of wild species and the Damaged 
Lands. 

Agriculture was developed to help 
humans survive. Now, if all species of 
life on Earth (including people) are to 
survive the present environmental crisis, 
the lessons of sustainable agriculture 
must be applied beyond the borders of 
our cultivated fields. Agriculture tells 
us about growing things, how to re- 
plenish the vitality of the soil, and how 
to seed it with plants that will flourish. 
We need to take these nurturing skills 
and apply them to the Damaged Lands. 
Who knows better than fanners how the 
fabric of life on Earth has been broken, 
poisoned, and washed away? And who 
will know better how to patch those 
wounds? 

The growing body of experience with 
sustainable agriculture provides us 
with an excellent model for meeting the 
food needs of people in ways which en- 
rich soil and are not directly exploitative 
of the surrounding environment. Yet 
there is an unanswered question in the 
sustainable agriculture point of view: 
What is the proper relationship between 
cultivated lands and remaining wild 
species? The context in which sustainable 
agriculture occurred in the past was much 
different from our present planetary 
situation. This change in contexts has 
importance for agriculture itself, but 
even more, it is vitally important for 
wild species and natural ecosystems. 

Main questions arise regarding: 1) the 
quantity of land devoted to human 
sustenance; 2) the location of this land 
in relation to existing ecosystems; and 
3) the choice of species for cultivation. 

In the distant past, cultivated lands 
were islands in a sea of dominant wilder- 
ness, like the isolated patches of “slash 
and bum” (swidden) agriculture that 
are maintained on a rotational basis by 
tribal peoples in tropical rainforests. 


Today, the mechanized farms of the 
major foodqmoducing nations dominate 
thousands of square miles of contiguous 
farmlands with one or two crops. For 
reasons such as pest control and lessened 
susceptibility to disease epidemics, sus- 
tainable agriculture proponents would 
break up these huge blocks of monocul- 
ture into small-farm units divided by 
wild or semi-wild strips of vegetation in 
hedgerows and shelterbelts, or even 
wilderness belts winding through the 
countryside in continuous bands . 1 

While the ideal of wilderness would 
be revered in this compelling vision, we 
need a better understanding than this 
vision now offers of how the survival of 
native species would be seived or im- 
peded by agriculture. An example of 
where we need a better understanding 
of the relation between native species 
and food production is in the Great 
Plains, where we have the choice of 
seeding the land with the variety of 
perennial wheat which Wes Jackson and 
his colleagues at the Land Institute are 
working to develop; or of assisting in 
the return of native grasses, native 
herbivores (Bison), and native carni- 
vores (Wolves, Lakota). Should lands 
presently under cultivation be regarded 
as forever lost to wilderness? How much 
is our view of “meeting the expectations 
of the land” 2 colored by our human-cen- 
tered bias? 

Another example is the use of nitrogen- 
fixing legumes (clover, alfalfa). While 
these species will improve the fertility 
of the soil, their seeds can easily spread 
into surrounding areas and displace in- 
digenous grasses and herbs. In fact, 
this danger is present with all species 
of plants and animals that are intro- 
duced into new environments for the 
benefit of people. While this problematic 
aspect of exotic species is well-known, 
sustainable agriculture has yet to come 
up with adequate guidelines that would 
constrain their use. 

Given the roots of sustainable agri- 
culture in a past where all species were 
plentiful, this omission is understandable, 
yet unfortunate, when so many species 
are now threatened with extinction. To 
return to the phrase, “.meeting the ex- 
pectation s of the lan d.” it would seem 
that the mojAJaa sic “expec tation!) must 

presen t. If increased soil fertility and 
crop vigor are achieved at the expense 
of native species, then the expectations 
of the land (as a whole) are not being 
met . . . only the expectations of the 


farmers, soil and crops are. 

However, if we speak of “all-species 
gardening” instead of sustainable agri- 
culture, a new picture of our relationship 
to Earth can emerge, one that recognizes 
the inherent value of all beings. We need 
to show concern not only for our crops, 
but for all native species. This means 
that before choosing a piece of ground 
to nurture for our sustenance, we must 
first look at the full context in which our 
intervention will take place. 

Just as we make our system of agricul- 
ture internally balanced to ensure our 
ability to sustain it, so we must also en- 
sure that our gardens, farms, orchards, 
or pastures exist in balance with the 
“ external ” world of Nature surrounding 
them. 

Whose habitat are we occupying? Will 
our imported plants poison local wildlife? 
Will our activities prevent migrating 
birds from using the neighboring wet- 
lands? The external effects of even the 
best sustainable agriculture practices 
reveal their inadequacy from a deep 
ecological point of view. In fact, the 
difficulty of answering such questions 
has led many to feel that only a hunter/ 
gatherer lifestyle is justifiable — living 
totally within the natural world, not 
apart from it in any way. 

Factors of scale and location are 
obviously critical. Hopi corn patches or 
Papago orchards are islands of richer, 
more diverse life in deserts which they 
minimally disturb. On the other extreme, 
the Spotted Owls living in the coniferous 
forests of the Pacific Northwest (and the 
Grizzlies of the Rocky Mountains) are 
threatened with extinction because of 
the Forest Service’s attempts to extend 
industrial tree-farming practices from 
the rich lowland forests high up onto 
remote mountainsides. Unfortunately, 
current thinking about sustainable agri- 
culture does little to help us find the 
exact, place-specific balance points 
where human intervention becomes too 
much for native species. On the planetary 
level we seem perilously close to the dis- 
equilibrium point where the homeostatic 
forces of climate will no longer be able 
to maintain the balance. From the deep 
ecological point of view, past and present 
abuses have placed the human species 
in a position where the respectful alter- 
native ... to err in favor of Nature . . . 
is the only acceptable choice. 

Meeting the expectations of the land 
must begin with the bottom line of all- 
species survival. In fact, the present 
ecological crisis may provide the only 
justification for any form of agriculture. 
So much land has been scarred, de- 
forested, desertified, and poisoned, 
that only the ancient processes of evolu- 
tion operating on the scale of geologic 
time can heal the wounds — unless hum- 
ble, respectful people intervene now to 
patch the wounds and contain the toxins. 

With all-species gardening as our 
guiding model, we can look at the whole 
Earth as our context, with each local 
ecosystem as a specific focus. As we 
move from the narrow, human-centered 
goal of sustainability to the broader 
concern for all species, then we can see 
where the most urgent needs of Nature’s 
garden are. If we need to reseed an 
eroding hillside with native grasses to 
help ensure a butterfly’s survival, then 
we may be justified in appropriating 
some of the bottomlands below that hill 
for our food garden. 

Here are some of the questions we 
should ask: 1) Where are the lands from 
which humans and advanced technology 
should simply withdraw, leaving them 
to heal themselves in the care of native 
peoples? 2) Where are the places that 
need immediate, high technology work 
to stop spread of toxins and genetic 
mutagens? 3) Where are the places that 
would benefit from the planting of 
native plants . . . and where do we feel 
confident that we can perform this task 
correctly? 

There are hard choices ahead. For 
example, when native plants fail to take 
hold on depleted soil, the risk of intro- 
ducing more hardy plants from another 
region (that might spread and displace 
native species in the surrounding area) 
is countered by the possibility of losing 
that piece of ground to erosion that will 
cloud the skies with dust and suffocate 
fish in the creeks with silt. Our potential 
arrogance as “Earth healers” is tempered 
by the magnitude of what is at stake. 

Reforesting Earth and patching 


wounds in local ecosystems will be 
enormous tasks requiring the work of 
many people — those same people 
whose ever-growing population is now 
destroying the carrying capacity of the 
land. If luxury cash crops and crops for 
livestock are replaced with basic survi- 
val food, then people can retreat from 
marginal hillsides and irreplaceable 
forests, patching the wounds as they go. 
As population falls, and knowledge of 
our homeland increases once again, 
places will be found on the broad savan- 
nahs and still rich bottomlands where 
people can live and grow food as once 
they did, in harmony with wildlife. 

Sustainable agriculture has a vital 
role to play in this process. Only re- 
cently has restoration ecology come into 
its own as a profession; 3 native plant 
nursuries are finally beginning to pro- 
vide growing stock needed for future 
work. Yet the idealism of “restoration” 
needs to be leavened with the prac- 
ticalities of accomplishment: how are 
the workers to be fed? 

The rotating corral/garden/grassland 
agriculture of the Tarahumaras provides 
us with a good model for combining re- 
storation work and human sustenance. 
Damaged lands could be first lightly 
grazed and manured; then gardened with 
primarily leguminous, soil-enriching 
crops, to prepare the ground for the 
needs of the area’s original plant occu- 
pants at their highest successional 
stage. The restoration workers could 
then move on to other damaged lands, 
in time finding a spot suitable for perma- 
nent habitation. After all the abuses of 
this century, it is necessary for people 
to once again earn our place in Nature 
in this way. 

In summary, the phrase “for the ben- 
efit of all species” needs to be included 
in any definition of sustainable agricul- 
ture. If we’ve learned anything from 
recent history, it is this: “Anthropocen- 
trism hurts people!” Caught up in our 
small concerns for individual well- 
being, or our grand designs for national 
glory, we’ve reached the point where 
even the farmers — suppliers of our 
most basic needs — are no longer re- 
spected. To turn the tide, our. inter- 
dependency with Nature, and our 
obligation to her, must be made known. 
As stewards of the earth, caretakers of 
the soil, sustainable agriculture people 
are the natural ones to extend their con- 
cerns to the nurturing of all life. Wendell 
Berry’s definition needs only to be 
expanded to read: “A sustainable 
agriculture does not deplete soils or 
people, wild species or planet.” 

In these days of despair, when most 
people see nothing worth doing, we need 
a focus that makes us feel that there’s 
joy in life, and that we deserve to be 
alive Of all the tasks before us, “healing 
the Earth" is the most demanding, 
necessary, challenging and fulfilling. 
Unlike many causes, it involves work- 
ing for something clearly bigger than 
us . . . yet demands that we bow down 
to no hierarchy, accept no one else’s 
judgment of success. 

We need a noble purpose. We need to 
be stricken with awe at the damage we 
have done to Earth, then repent of these 
ways, and fix things. We need to see how 
the silt piling up behind our dams is 
the bones of soil communities now 
dead, washed off mountains and fields 
by ignorant practices. We need to see 
these soil particles as Time objectified. 
If we can feel the work of the geological 
processes that we have undone, the 
millions of years of soil building that 
has been lost, then perhaps we will feel 
inspired to set things right again. 

Only by belonging to something larger 
than ourselves can we feel whole again as 
people. All human institutions, societies 
and religions have been discredited. 
Those that remain struggle for survival 
in a world they can’t explain, trying in 
vain to use old words and concepts to 
describe new problems. As old symbols 
and isms fade away, only one thing re- 
mains bigger than us, supporting us, 
plain for all to see — the whole Earth. 
Only that which makes no distinctions 
between us can unite us. 

The old hierarchies at the roots of war 
are in disarray. We see that the machines 
that were to save us now enslave us; while 
our real life-supporting friends, the 
plants and animals, suffer oppression. 
Clearly, the true priorities of Life must 
continued on page 25 
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Recipe For Wilderness Recovery 


problems are classic examples). Also, 
because these areas are not adequately 
buffered from intensive land-use, ad- 
verse human influences penetrate from 
the boundaries. 

3. Bad Air. Adverse influences from 
the humanized landscape also encroach 
from above. In addition to the vulnerable 
lateral edges or boundaries of natural 
areas, there is a dorsal surface that is 
impossible to protect from a sick atmos- 
phere. Atmospheric pollution, acid rain, 
and changes in the concentrations of 
greenhouse gases are regional and global 
phenomena from which no wilderness 
can escape. In the long run, this may 
be our most important class of wilder- 
ness destroyers. Recovery from these 
impacts cannot even begin until after 
the collapse of industrial civilization as 
we know it. 

4. Bad Management. Managed wild 
areas are often exploited for economic 
resource development, roaded, over- 
touristed, over-manipulated for game 
wildlife, and even over-researched. On 
the other hand, letting “nature take its 
course” in an ecosystem that is frag- 
mented and degraded usually leads to 
further ecological deterioration. 

5. Native Diversity Disappearance. 
As a result of the abuses summarized 
above, native species in natural abun- 
dance patterns are replaced by an artifi- 
cial and impoverished assemblage of 
species. Large predators, wide-ranging 
ungulates, ecological specialists, and 
other sensitive species decline. Species 
foreign to the ecosystem or previously 
restricted to ruderal habitats often take 
over. Some of the exotic or weedy 
species (cows, sheep, pheasants, etc.) 
are introduced purposely, whereas others 
increase opportunistically because they 
thrive on human disturbances. 

We must devise wilderness recovery 
strategies that quash these pervasive 
symptoms of a side relationship between 
humans and the rest of nature. Although 
the ultimate solution must be a radical 
switch to deep ecological understanding 
in our culture, accompanied by a drastic 
reduction in the human population and 
a shift to a far simpler technological 
base, the exigency of the present crisis 
demands decisive action. We are forced 
to attack symptoms as well as causes, 
to “buy time.” All efforts to thwart and 
subvert the imperialistic industrial 
system must intensify, and we must 
continue our harsh criticisms of human 
overpopulation and abuses of nature. 
But we must also offer positive alterna- 
tives to the status quo. The Earth First! 
wilderness proposals (such as for the 
Utah BLM lands), and the recovery 
strategies being devised for Colorado, 
Florida, Montana, Ohio, Virginia, and 
other states are examples of this positive 
approach. Sometimes even mainstream 
environmentalists become interested in 
these visionary alternatives! 

Because nature is more complex than 
we can ever think, pretending to know 
exactly how to restore ecosystem struc- 
ture and function would be sheer hubris. 
But fortunately, the last few decades of 
ecological research have yielded a 
number of general principles (there are 
no laws) of how nature works. Moreover, 
our experiences of ecological devastation 
in altered ecosystems have taught us 
lessons. From these principles and 
lessons, we can devise a cautious strategy 
for wilderness recovery. 

The following is a general recipe for 
wilderness recovery. The list of ingre- 
dients is not complete, nor is it detailed 
enough for immediate application to 
specific bioregions or landscapes. It is 
a starting point to further research and 
action. 

L Jjfl als-a nd Objective s. Philosophical 
goals and specific restoration and 
management objectives should be 
enunciated, so that all actions follow as 
consistently as possible. At the highest 
level, of course, our philosophical maxim 
is simply Earth First! This maxim must 
never be contradicted. An important 
general goal of wilderness recovery is 
to restore and preserve presettlement- 
type ecosystem structure, function, and 
integrity. Objectives specific to the bio- 
region should follow from these primary 
goals. 

2. Ec ological C riteria. A wilderness 
recovery strategy must'be based on bio- 
centric, ecological criteria. It must be 
cognizant of the specific natural history 


What? Wilderness recovery? Shouldn’t 
we worry about saving untouched wilder- 
ness before we enter into the complicated 
business of restoring damaged eco- 
systems? After all, those damaged 
ecosystems will be there a long time, 
but pristine wilderness areas must be 
saved now, before they too succumb to 
human profligacy and greed. 

But where are those pristine wilder- 
ness areas? Where do we find those vast 
landscapes, those rich mosaics of inter- 
grading communities untrammeled by 
modem man or domestic animals, with 
free-roaming herds of wild ungulates, 
untrapped furbearers, big predators, 
clean air and water? Alaska? Northern 
Canada? The Serengeti? The Amazon? 
Look at any map or satellite photograph, 
sample the air and water, and you will 
find ecosystemic disease. Earth has 
been so ravaged by the pox of humanity 
that pristine wilderness — in the sense of 
an undeveloped landscape composed of 
whole ecosystems with natural species 
composition and abundance patterns, 
natural hydrological and disturbance 
regimes, adequately buffered from in- 
dustrial influences — no longer exists. 
A place may feel wild and lonely, but it 
is injured. 

What remains today all across Earth 
is a continuum of mildly to severely 
altered ecosystems. The small scraps of 
the original wildness are riddled with 
roads, depleted of sensitive species, and 
overcome by weeds. But not only small 
natural areas in developed landscapes 
are in trouble. Even the largest wild 
areas are not big enough to escape 
imminent destruction from a burgeoning 
human population. None of the world’s 
designated wildernesses, paries, or other 
“protected” areas is big enough or pro- 
tected enough to function naturally as 
an intact ecosystem in the long term. 
All are in need of wilderness recovery. 

Earth First! stands virtually alone 
among environmental groups in rejecting 
the “museum piece” and “playground” 
approaches to conservation, where 
areas are set aside for their scientific or 
esthetic interest, or for what they offer 
recreationally to the leisure class. For 
us, utilitarian arguments are incomplete 
at best, and often downright immoral. 
Even “genetic resources” and “life- 
support systems” for our species concern 
us less than wildness for its own sake. 
We need a powerful ethic to undo the 
damage we’ve done to Earth. 

Undoing ecological damage is the 
theme of the blossoming art/science of 
restoration ecology. But again, only 
Earth First! appears willing to take this 
idea to its logical and necessary con- 
clusion: wilderness recovery. From its 
beginning, EF! has insisted that we not 
only need to save existing wild areas, we 
also need to restore wilderness quality 
in every bioregion. Wilderness recovery 
is an essential EF! ideal which must be 
implemented everywhere. 

One of the most important things to do 
is start wilderness recovery projects in 
every bioregion. At the 86 RRR, partici- 
pants in wilderness planning discussions 
identified major threats to wilderness 
and native diversity: 

1. Bits and Pieces. Habitat fragmen- 
tation, where intact natural areas are 
broken by roads and development, is 
the single greatest threat to biological 
diversity and is related directly to an 
expanding human population. Frag- 
mentation reduces habitat area, and 
typically results in a patchwork of 
small, isolated natural areas in a sea of 
developed land. Genetic diversity and 
population viability decline, large and 
wide-ranging animal species are extir- 
pated, and natural disturbance regimes 
are replaced by new disturbances to 
which many native species cannot 
adapt. All the problems mentioned 
below are related directly or indirectly 
to habitat fragmentation. 

2. Bad Boundaries. Most “protected” 
lands such as Wilderness Areas and 
National Parks were not selected on the 
basis of ecological criteria, and there- 
fore do not comprise intact ecosystems 
(functional landscape mosaics). Legal 
boundaries are usually much smaller 
than the biotic boundaries necessary to 
maintain ecological processes and the 
species with the largest home ranges 
(the Yellowstone Elk, Bison and Grizzly 


of the bioregion. The recovery strategist 
should consult the ecological literature, 
maps and remote sensing data, natur- 
alists and ecologists, poets, mystics, 
dwellers who know the land, and the 
land itself to develop these criteria. 

3. Bigrjess. The units in a network of 
protected lands must be as big as possi- 
ble. Ideally, each unit should be large 
enough to encompass a functional land- 
scape mosaic, with a fully operative 
natural disturbance regime, complete 
ecological gradients and successional 
series (native habitat diversity), and 
viable populations, multiple demes, and 
recolonization sources for each species. 
This may require several million acres or 
more for each major unit in the network. 
This does not mean that smaller units are 
not valuable; every acre preserved is 
valuable. But while some populations can 
persist in small areas, generally our most 
threatened animals are wide-ranging and 
major ecosystems (landscape mosaics) 
must be huge to function naturally ~ ~ 

4. Multiplicity . In lieu of protecting the 
entire bioregion as one huge, inviolate 
wilderness (a long-term goal), there 
must be n umerous units of protected 
l and scattered thr ough out th e bioregion. 
Multiple units are necessary to represent 
the full biogeographic spectrum (i.e., 
species composition and other factors 
vary across the bioregion); to include all 
centers of endemism (places with species 
found nowhere else); to maintain gen- 
etically distinct subpopulations; and 
to guard against epidemic disease, 
exotic predators, and other contagious 
catastrophes. 

5. Connectivity The problem of 
habitat isolation from fragmentation 
can be mitigated by interconnecting 
protected units with habitat corridors. 
Animals and plant propagules travel 
along corridors, promoting gene flow 
and recolonization of vacated habitats. 
An archipelago of isolated preserves can 
be transformed by corridors into a larger 
functional unit, yet corridor bottlenecks 
can be managed to constrain the flow of 
contagious disturbances if desired. 

Even narrow corridors, such as 
fencerows, can be important for some 
organisms (e.g., woodlot rodents in 
farmland mosaics), but wilderness 
species probably require corridors at 
least several miles wide to be insulated 
from developed land and nasty humans. 
Riparian strips, coastal strips, ridge 
systems, and animal trails should be 
investigated as potential corridors. 

6. Buffer Zones. Put a cow pasture, 
clearcut, or sub3fvision on the boundary 
of a nature preserve and the conse- 
quences are predictable: land-use con- 
flicts, depredation on domestic animals 
(and sometimes people), and deteriora- 
tion of the preserve. Domestic animals, 
humans, artd other weeds readily cross 


flimsy boundaries, and tall fences are 
no solution. Instead, preserves should 
be surrounded by a gradation of buffer 
zones. Inner buffer zones should accom- 
modate only very low-intensity uses, 
such as selective forestry and back- 
packing. Outer buffer zones might per- 
mit more intensive uses, to meet the 
multiple-use requirements of present 
laws (such as the National Forest Man- 
agement Act), but uses that conflict with 
strict preservation of the core preserve 
cannot be allowed. Buffer zones must 
effectively insulate core preserves and 
provide supplementary habitat for 
species in need of protection. 

7. Prese ttlement Reconstr uction and 
Restoration. Before in area can be re- 
stored to its natural condition, we have to 
know what it was like before humans de- 
stroyed it. Presettlement reconstruction 
can be based on various sources of data: 
historical narratives and photographs, 
early land surveys, analysis of sediments 
cored from lakes and bogs, soil analysis 
and mapping, analysis of packrat mid- 
dens, interpolation from existing old 
growth remnants, and examination of 
live and dead plant materials. Much of 
this data may be buried in the ecological 
literature; the wilderness recovery' 
strategist should ferret this out. Often, 
however, new research must be under- 
taken. Examination of live and dead 
plant materials can be particularly infor- 
mative about past ecosystem structure 
and disturbance regime, but is labor- 
intensive, requires ecological expertise, 
and must be accomplished before the 
managing agency destroys evidence 
through management burning and other 
manipulations. 

After presettlement reconstruction, 
models can be developed to project 
what would be the current natural com- 
position of an area after natural changes 
from presettlement time. If an area 
passes the test of naturalness, natural 
processes (e.g., fire and other distur- 
bance agents) can be reintroduced [or 
allowed to return] immediately. If it 
does not pass, habitat restoration (e.g., 
manual removal of excess shrub growth 
that has accumulated due to fire sup- 
pression, and could promote unnaturally 
catastrophic bums) is necessary. Tech- 
niques of habitat restoration are being 
developed, but are specific to community- 
types, and beyond the scope of this 
general recipe. Restoration involves 
structure (reintroducing large predators 
and other missing species, eliminating 
exotic species, and restoring natui^l 
abundance and spatial patterns of all 
species) and function (reintroducing 
natural disturbances and other natural 
processes); the two are inseparable. 

continued on page 25 
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Holistic Range Management is Unsavory 


by Ann Carr 

^UgnSavory from Zimbabwe has 
-takentKe sSuflxwestern beef cattle in- 
dustry (and public lands) by storm with 
his new scheme for improving over- 
grazed public lands by putting even 
more cows out to pasture. This born- 
again cowboy is now making a concerted 
effort to convince environmentalists 
that cows are not only good for our land 
but are even essential for its improve- 
ment. He has even converted a few 
Sierra Club members to his cow-loving 
ideology. 

Upon arrival in the US, Savory set 
himself up as a highly paid consultant, 
reportedly charging $500 per hour for 
his Guru Services. He also conducted 
workshops charging ranchers $2000. 
Recently, he changed his consulting 
business, with the IRS on his trail, into 
a non-profit organization headquartered 
in Albuquerque, which is spreading his 
ideas like wildfire throughout the 
western US. 

Originally his grazing system was 
labeled “The Savory Grazing Method” 
(SGM) but now he operates under the 
infinite umbrella of “Holistic Resource 
Management” (HRM) which theoreti- 
cally could be applied to the manage- 
ment of any resources anywhere they 
are found, be it western rangeland or 
K-Mart. He now has an HRM model for 
grazing of southwestern public lands 
that has been marketed by extending 
the juicy carrot “Double Your Stocking 
Rate” with the implied message of 
“Double Your Profits.” It’s easy to see 
why ranchers have taken the bait, given 
that the market value of their ranch, 
and thus their borrowing power, is 
largely based on the ranch’s stocking 
rate or the number of AUMs (Animal 
Unit Months) allotted by the state or 
federal land management agency. 

When Savory came riding into 
Albuquerque a decade ago, he was 
greeted with mixed emotions. With the 
appearance of an English country gentle- 
man in rustic garb attached to a scholarly 
pipe thoughtfully belching smoke, it 
was as if Jesus Christ and the Marlboro 
Man had been hybridized. Initially his 
ecological preachings were greeted with 
skepticism by the beef industry, but the 
big carrot and Guru Charisma gradually 
won them over. First to be Savorized 
were the ranchers and their Obedient 
Tools, the public land managers, who 
constitute the Good 01’ Boy Cow Club. 
At the time Savory entered the picture, 
the Club was under pressure from en- 
vironmentalists to increase grazing fees 
to free market level while decreasing 
grazing allotments (stocking rates) in 
order to slow land decimation — a 
double whammy! 

How does a Guru assault a double 
whammy? With a quadruple reverse 
whammy labeled “The New Holistic 
Ecology according to Savory.” This new 
Ecology requires us to unlearn the Old 
Ecology. Thus we must unlearn that: 

1. Public western rangelands are over- 
stocked and overgrazed. 

2. Resting of rangeland from cow grazing 
helps rangeland recover from past over- 
grazing. 

3. Trampling of the ground by cows 
causes soil compaction, decreased water 
runoff, increased surface evaporation, 


greater microaridity, and increased 
land barrenness. 

Once we’ve mastered the unlearning 
of the three heretofore well documented 
facts, then we must learn that: 

1. Rangelands are understocked and 
selectively grazed. 

2. Resting from grazing causes vegeta- 
tion to become decadent, eventually 
leading to death. Grazing promotes 
plant health. 

3. Hoof trampling promotes infiltration 
and revegetation processes, thereby 
enhancing wildlife habitat. 

Frankly, I find it unsavory having to 
unlearn well documented facts and then 
having to put my faith in fiction or facts 
lacking scientific verification. 

In this white-is-black exercise of the 
New Ecology, we must also replace 
standard terminology. A small sample: 

OLD NEW 

Divided Pasture Cell 

Foraging Solar Harvesting 

Beef Production Solar Dollars 

Cows Wildlife 

Although it’s difficult to pin Savory 
down on anything because of the smoke- 
screen of unfamiliar terms that a direct 
question always provokes, the argument 
that he makes for saving Mother Earth 
with cows rests upon “Four Missing 
Keys. ” Let’s look at these “Missing Keys” 
as they are italicized in his current 
brochure. Each will be followed by 
counter-arguments not given in the 
brochure. 

A. “The plants, soils and animals 
had in fact evolved together and needed 
each other for their own health.” 

Counter Arguments: The origin of this 
“missing key” is attributed to Savory’s 
field observation in Zambia, yet Savory 
could have found this key in almost any 
book on soil science, plant science, 
ecology, or general biology. So much for 
originality. Then Savory misapplies 
“his” missing key by advancing the 
bizarre proposition that Western public 
lands have to be grazed for the survival 
of the vegetation. He must know that 
the plant communities in the West did 
not coevolve with either cattle or the 
cow-like Bison as did the plants in the 
Great Plains region of the US. Western 
plant communities did evolve with deer 
and antelope which fit much more har- 
moniously into the natural plant com- 
munities because these animals are 
both browsers and grazers (forage on 
both shrubs and grass). 

B. “What he (Savory) termed brittle 
environment had erratic rainfall and a 
slow decay process. To be productive and 
stable these environments needed the 
herding animals. What he termed non 
brittle environments had reliable rain- 
fall and a rapid decay process. Produc- 
tivity and stability were not dependent 
on herding animals.” 

Counter Arguments: This missing 
key lumps four general climatic zones 
into two. An arid zone such as Arizona 
becomes a “brittle” environment, and a 
non-arid zone (presumably encompassing 
semiarid, subhumid and humid zones) 
becomes a “non-brittle” environment. 
This key represents a gross oversimplifi- 
cation of what is known about climatic 
vegetal zones. Since this missing key 
simply elaborates upon a narrow aspect 
of the first one, the counter arguments 
given for A’ again apply. 



Like the first, the second missing key 
is based on Savory’s field observations. 
He seems hell bent on misinterpreting 
what he sees in a specific situation and 
then generalizing the faulty observation 
into a missing key that can be universally 
applied. This often forces him to argue 
that white-is-black and vice versa. 

A case in point was the recent HRM 
Open Ranch (held at the Date Creek 
Ranch north of Wickenburg, Arizona) 
where the vegetation of a fenced un- 
grazed area was compared with that of 
an adjacent area under SGM/HRM for 
several years. The ungrazed area sported 
a lush community of both annual and 
perennial plant species including 
shrubs, half shrubs, and annual and 
perennial grasses with a good ground- 
cover of litter to feed the soil invertebrate 
animals which, in turn, open up the soil 
with their burrows to rapidly and deeply 
infiltrate the rainwater needed to nourish 
plant communities. On the HRM side 
of the fence the vegetation was sparse 
(both in numbers and types of plants) 
with large areas of barren soil trampled 
and thoroughly sealed. The sealed 
ground shed rainwater like a duck’s back 
thus eroding the soil into the gullies 
that could be seen everywhere. Now Mr. 
Savory, how do you explain this glaring 
contradiction to your principle that 
brittle plant communities improve with 
grazing? At this point Savory takes a 
couple of puffs from his intelligence pipe 
and begins to ponder a white-is-black 
argument lubricated with snake oil to 
make it more palatable to the Sierra Club 
and Audubon members in attendance. 

During this moment of thoughtful 
hesitation, a disciple scaled the fence, 
bounded into the ungrazed vegetation, 
pulled up a fist full of grass, and loudly 
proclaimed, “Look, it’s dead.” One could 
see Savory’s eyes light up as he stated 
“Ah! You see the ungrazed grass is deca- 
dent and dying,” according with the 
second missing key. That response 
seemed to satisfy most people, but he 
failed to explain why it was taking so 
long for the vegetation to die, as the 
area had been ungrazed for 30 years. 
Also he failed to point out that both the 
annual and perennial grasses were in 
the dormant phase of their life cycles to 
endure the normal spring drought. Nor 
did he mention that there were flourish- 
ing populations of birds inside but not 
outside the fenced area. But in the 
world of Savory, cows are redefined as 
wildlife, so where there are lots of cows 
there is, by definition, abundant wildlife. 

Savory also generalizes that in the 
“brittle” (arid) environment, plant 
material decays slowly and needs to be 
trampled into the soil to accelerate its 
decomposition and mineralization. In 
soil science one learns just the opposite: 
The heat of the desert, combined with 
the feeding activities of large popula- 
tions of ants, termites and fungi, bring 
about rapid oxidation of plant material 
and organic matter into its inorganic end 
products. An argument can be made 
more easily from scientific evidence that 
to accelerate decomposition through 
trampling has detrimental impact on 
rainwater infiltration, soil fertility and 
topsoil building by plants and animals. 

Evidence refuting Savory’s argu- 
ments that brittle environments need 
to be grazed is overwhelming. Go for a 
ride anywhere in the West and contrast 
the flourishing vegetation in the un- 
grazed roadsides, parks, cemeteries 
and steep mountain slopes (even those 
angled toward the searing sun) with ad- 
jacent areas denuded by overgrazing. 

C. “Overgrazing was not earned by the 
presence of too many animals. Rather 
it was due to how long the animals 
remained in one place.” 

Counter Arguments: Savory attributes 
this doubletalk to French researcher 
Andre Voisin. To rephrase the “missing 
key”: ‘The detrimental effects of over- 
stocking of a cow pasture can be 
minimized by dividing the large pasture 
into several small ones and then moving 
the cows from pasture to pasture to 
achieve high-intensity short-duration 
rotational grazing.’ Rotational grazing, 
like rotational cropping, has been prac- 
ticed for centuries to slow the rate at 
which the topsoil deteriorates under 
agriculture. Rotation of pasture and 
cropland is directed to beef and crop 
production, at the expense of wildlife 
habitat. The welfare of wildlife is at best 
a secondary consideration in the many 



schemes that have been devised for 
rotating cattle from pasture to pasture. 
Savory’s argument that you can have 
more cows and wildlife too, violates the 
well known ecological principle that 
“There Is No Such Thing As A Free 
Lunch.” In general, doubling the stock- 
ing rate, halves the wildlife (numbers 
and diversity). 

D. “There are no parts in Nature’s 
ivhole, there are only interrelationships 
and it is only through the study a,nd 
manipulation of the interrelationships 
that we can understand and manage 
our complex ecosystem. ” 

Counter Arguments: Savory gives 
“Jan Smuts, a South African States- 
man, scientist and scholar” credit for 
this missing key. For the sake of accuracy 
the word ‘scholar’ should be replaced by 
‘militarist.’ 

In one sense, holism relates to religious 
and mystical ideals, but in another 
sense holism is the view that an organic 
whole has a reality independent of and 
greater than the sum of its parts. I as- 
sume that Savory is defining holism in 
the latter sense, though HRM devotees 
behave like religious cultists, as they 
seem to accept their beliefs on faith. 

Currently, both the Arizona State 
Land Department and the US Forest 
Service are increasing grazing allot- 
ments for those ranchers who have com- 
pleted the prerequisite of Savory School 
(HRM) attendance. Arizona taxpayers 
are already supporting a Range Mange- 
ment Department at the University of 
Arizona that at least has some merit. 
Why should they also have a range man- 
agement scheme to enrich ranchers and 
Savory while accelerating the deteriora- 
tion of our public lands? 

Our Marlboro ranchers should get off 
the public dole and into the free market, 
where land leases for four times what 
they currently pay. Also, ranchers need 
to “bite the bullet” by decreasing their 
stocking rates to initiate the slow process 
of range recovery. Or, better yet, get 
their cows off public land completely! 
Let’s get back to nature: Keep the 
bovines in the Great Plains where they 
evolved with the prairie grasses, and 
leave the West to the play of deer and 
antelope. 

To capsulize the foregoing, what 
Savory is up to on our public lands is most 
Unsavory: He is a cowman masquerading 
in the trappings of a wildlife ecologist. 
Complain to your newspaper editor and 
congresspersons about your public land 
managers and educators using HRM to 
justify greater overgrazing and resultant 
public land damage through denudation 
and erosion. Complain also about using 
large sums of public funds to send these 
same managers and educators to Savory’s 
unaccredited school. Our taxes should 
be directed to restoring our public 
lands, not destroying them. 

Ann Carr is an expert on overgrazing 
who lives in one of our more overgrazed 
regions — the Sonoran Desert. She last 
wrote for us about the Soil Conservation 
Service firing of anti-herbicide researcher 
Dr. Bob Dixon. 
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THE DEEP ECOLOGY 

SOUNDTRACK 

Part VII: The Earth First! Bards 



by Lone Wolf Circles 


Earth First! is a movement founded 
on and for diversity, easily including 
both vegetarians and carnivores, mon- 
keywrenchers and those uncomfortable 
with such actions; New Age and bar- 
baric, uncompromised lovers of the nat- 
ural world. The meaning of our tribe is 
not homogeneity but individuality, 
united by our compassion for each other 
and for every other element of creation, 
sharing if nothing else this one all-im- 
portant priority, that Earth comes first! 
Our every unselfish action is a rendez- 
vous with the rest of our tribe and the 
rest of life, and our gatherings are a 
celebration of such unbridled love 
around a common campfire, and a 
shared song. As Walkin’ Jim sings, 
“People like you help people like me go 
on,” and this how I think of you all! 

Kate Wolf, suffering greatly from 
caneer, writes in the title song to her 
newest album “Poet’s Heart”: “You in 
your elegance and humor fill the room, 
your love and your concern, your anger 
at the injustice of Man’s narrowness and 
fear, I thank you for being here.” She 
seems to write for the sensitive bards 
of Earth First!, and for all you sensi- 
tives, in the song “Gentle Warrior”: 

Gentle warrior, with your heart like 
gold and a rainbcnv in your eyes, 

Brave companion, do you see a world 
shinin’ in the sky? 

With your body, dancin’ like an 
arrow, 

Spreading joy beneath your feet, 

And your hands, that wave like tall 
grass, 

In the wind, as you speak, 

With the shyness, of a small child, 
And the wisdom, of a sage, 

I tell you ncrw, there is no reason, 

To be afraid . . . 

We are crying for-a vision, 
that all living things can share, 

And those who care, are with us 
everywhere. ...” 

We are made worthy not by the cer- 
tainty of any successes, but by the cor- 
rectness of our selfless attempts. We 
act because we must, with no guarantee 
of results. Through my hardest trials, 
my darkest moments of intellectual un- 
certainty or painful loneliness, the 


by George Wuerthner 

When two mature Bighorn rams 
meet, each presents his horns to the 
other for inspection. Among Bighorns 
the size of one’s horns determines one’s 
rank and status. Horn size is a fairly 
accurate barometer of overall sheep fit- 
ness, and the largest homed individual 
dominates all others. Only those indi- 
viduals who are the most aggressive, 
largest in body size, and of generally 
superior genetic endowment can afford 
the energetically expensive luxury of 
growing large horns. The horns of 
Bighorn rams are much larger than 
necessary for merely defensive purposes; 
they have evolved into symbols of rank 
and status. 

All members of the herd recognize 
the status of larger homed rams, and 
avoid confrontations. The dominant ram 
benefits from this system since he 
doesn’t have to fight constantly to prove 
his ability and rank. At the same time, 
smaller sheep can avoid direct confron- 
tations with stronger sheep which 
might result in injury or even death. 
This system promotes stability and 
harmony within the herd. Rank estab- 
lishment is essential to the successful 
social interactions of the Bighorn — an 
animal which lives in close proximity to 
other members of the herd. The head 
battering displays of rams only occur 
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songs of Cecelia and Katie, of Walkin’ 
Jim, and the universal “song” of our 
unity — carry me through with light 
and clarity; like Johnny Sagebrush’s 
Glen Canyon song, with a tremblin’ 
down deep in my soul. 

I have made “Earth First!” my life, a 
high I will never come down from. Your 
notes of appreciation mean so much, as 
I appreciate you in return. I had no idea 
I would again use music to spread our 
message of Deep Ecology, when two 
years ago, in front of a twinkle-eyed Bill 
Devall, force-fed a half pint of Roger 
Candee’s apricot brandy, my words first 
transformed in dance to the pressing 
rhythms of Bill Oliver. Bill’s newest 
release is called “Better Things To Do,” 
another playful set of tunes that make 
you want to sing along like barefoot kids 
in an outdoor classroom (order from 
Earth First! Music, POB 5871, Tucson, 
AZ 85703; $9 ppd.). From “Pine Away 
Pine Bark Beetle”: 

Turn the wilderness over to nature, 

Let the woods be like they would be 

If they weren’t a business venture. 

Saving the wilderness by cutting it 
down 

Is like saving a village by bombing it 
out. 

Glen Waldeck, who added so much to 
Bill’s performances at the RRR, does a 
great job on his cut, “Grand Canyon 
Rendezvous” where our own Dave and 
Nancy spout Earth First! aphorisms 
and misanthropic howls; as well as “Get 
Along Litter Dogies,” wherein those of 
you who’ve never seen J erry Jeff Walker 
fall on his face at Austin parties can 
hear him trip over discarded bottles on 
tape. We hear Bill’s source of inspira- 
tion, as he “feels a part of all time,” and 
“hears an ancient reply,” in “When I 
Look At The Sky.” His voice was never 
as fine as next to Glen’s harmonica in 
“Indian Deep.” From “Muir . . .”: 

When we think of John Muir it’s so 
easy to see, 

What a difference one person can 
make, 

The same river is flowin’ through you 
and me, 

Its livin’ in the steps that we take. 

Muir power to you, as you fight to 
keep that river alive. 

Muir power to you, as you help 
another species to survive. 

Muir power to you, on the oceans and 
mountains and trails. 

Muir power to you, in the classrooms 
and jails. 

Let the power of the Redwoods be 
yours. 


when two sheep have horns of similar 
size. A shoving and ramming duel deter- 
mines which ram will dominate the other. 
Once rank is established, peace reigns 
over the herd. 

Bighorn Sheep are not the only ani- 
mal that have a dominance hierarchy 
based on horn or antler size. (Antlers 
are shed each year and a new set grown 
each succeeding year; deer have antlers. 
Homs are not shed, but grow larger 
each year; sheep have horns.) Homs or 
antlers nearly always function as sym- 
bolic ornaments to indicate status 
within a group. In one ease I know, a 
dominant bull Elk had his antlers cut 
off during the height of the rut. He 
immediately lost rank. Smaller Elk 
harassed him, even though he was still 
genetically superior. He no longer acted 
like a dominant animal. 

As other animals recognize superficial 
ornaments as indicators of status, hu- 
mans practice symbolic status ranking 
based on accumulation of wealth. For 
example, among the plains Indians of 
North America, horses were a symbol 
of wealth. Status and rank within the 
tribe were measured by the ownership 
of horseflesh. An Indian could ride only 
one horse, but many Indians maintained 
herds of several hundred in order to 
achieve status. Among the Masai tribe 
of Africa, cattle serve a similar function. 
Masai almost never kill their cattle. In- 


John Muir would be proud. 

Muir power to you, my friend Bill . 
. . . We all went crazy in Idaho over Greg 
Keeler’s twisted new country songs, 
compiled on his latest Earth First! re- 
lease “Talking Sweet Bye and Bye” 
($6.50 ppd. from EF! Music). His voice 
drips with sincerity like honest sweat. 

Once again, as on his last infamous 
recording (“Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana,” also available 
from EF! in Tucson), Greg defames ev- 
erything that is holy to the modem 
bourgeoisie, from our computer depen- 
dence and credit card fanaticism, to our 
trucks that run on the melted down goo 
of a few million years (“. . . a pterodactyl 
or two and a bucket of ants”). 

On “Church Bells” Greg imitates 
their ringing on the guitar strings, ex- 
posing the hypocrites with aplomb. 
Reagan’s Star Wars becomes the 
“Hampster-powered chicken wheel,” 
the fowl becoming ever more irate as 
they near the Russian missile, pecking 
it to pieces. The revolution I believed in 
so during the illusory ’60s is wonderfully 
aborted in the most melancholy cut, 
naturally my favorite. When we hear 
the Great Illuminator sail off into the 
sky singing “pleased with myself,” we 
know it’s because he left people like 
Greg Keeler on this planet, who, like a 
whoopie pillow under the smug and a 
burr under the saddle, makes us laugh 
while giving them the hell they deserve. 

The ultimate purpose of our music is 
not just to entertain, but to excite and 
inspire, ultimately spurring others to 
direct action in defense of the sacred 
Mother Earth. Not just to console and 
affirm, but to slap the blinders of per- 
ception off leaving no more excuse for 
inaction or complacency. 

No one can listen to the recordings 
put out by the Rainforest Information 
Centre (PO Box 368, Lismore, NSW 
2480, AUSTRALIA) without emotion. 
John Seed, our Australian EF! contact, 
has been an incredible “Gentle Warrior” 
in defense of endangered rainforests 
there and abroad. On the “Nightcap 
Rainforest” tape, they first ex- 
perimented with combining songs by in- 
volved activists with actual documen- 
tary recordings of the protests and ar- 
rests (“I can’t believe it, the bulldozers 
are actually coming right at us. They’ve 
dropped a tree on us! Amazing!!) in an 
effort that brings tears to your eyes and 
makes you want to go out and do some- 
thing, anything, to stop the destruction 
before it is too late. One hundred and 


stead they live off the dairy products. 
Even as their herds are destroying the 
native ranges by overgrazing, the Masai 
cannot be persuaded to reduce their 
herds. For a Masai herdsman to give up 
his cattle would be like a ram losing 
its horns. 

Western developed countries have a 
similar status system in their cultures. 
We use the ownership of expensive 
houses, cars, jewelry, uniforms, and 
other objects to signal a person’s rank 
within the community. Most people un- 
consciously react to these cues, behaving 
obsequiously in the presence of a person 
of wealth or status. The interrelation- 
ship between professor and student, 
boss and employee, captain and crew, 
are all examples of this unspoken, but 
easily understood power hierarchy. 

Similarly, I believe nations base many 
of their relationships upon unconscious 
cues. It is still a truism that he who 
carries a big stick dominates the inter- 
national scene. Among nations, nuclear 
weapons may not function primarily as 
offensive weapons, but like the horns of 
a Bighorn ram, may represent a nation’s 
rank within the international community. 
Only countries with excessive wealth 
can afford non-functional weaponry. 
These weapons are never intended to 
be used, only displayed. To use nuclear 
weapons is to lose the bluff — the image 
of dominance. 

Although rational minds see the folly 
of such dangerous arsenals, I believe we 
are not dealing with a rational portion 


thirty million years of evolution and col- 
orful diversity destroyed in less than a 
generation, abolishing for all time the 
millions of species of plants and animals 
that live there. “Take your bulldozers 
from under our noses!” 

Their new release is the cassette “The 
Daintree Action,” which begins with a 
legislator hollering about man’s domin- 
ion over the birds and the beasts, fading 
into a song that pleas for us to feel the 
water, feel the wind, feel the spirit of 
the forests. The reason why is under- 
lined by the screams of protestors, 
buried up to their neck and their legs 
chained together underneath, as a back- 
hoe drags at the chain to dig them up. 
As in one beautiful song, “Don’t forget, 
we’re behind enemy lines. We must all 
get together, to save the world in time.” 
The power of this kind of recording proj- 
ect is multiple; the actual act of taping 
the action, as well as filming it, forces 
a degree of restraint on the authorities 
and industry bullies, inspires later lis- 
teners to action, and helps fund the 
never-ending struggle. I recommend 
this approach to state-side EF!ers as 
another tool in our quiver. 

The plight of the Daintree is still un- 
resolved as they press on with their 
road into the very heart of this possibly 
oldest of rainforests. “Save the Dain- 
tree, hear our cry, don’t let the wilder- 
ness die.” Beautiful music from beauti- 
ful and committed folks, as millions of 
hectares of rainforest are cut globally 
every year. One hundred and thirty pro- 
testors had been arrested before the 
Nightcap action resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Nightcap National Park in 
New South Wales. I close with the 
words of the 87 year-old aborigine 
“Uncle Lyle” on the Nightcap tape, as 
he sang and danced the newly won park 
into existence: 

These gates should not be here, and 
the forest should be open to share. 

My totem is a secret place with a long 
history. 

The spirits of “all-time people ” are in 
the forest. 

No compensation money in the world 
can buy our sacred sites. 

The timber industry is not my brother 
because it does not come in respect. 

These young conservationists are my 
brothers and sisters. 

They have spirit and know about the 
forest’s sacredness. 

Dancing to the tune of the ancients, 
and the tunes of our Earth First! bards, 
we carry on with the joyous song of our 
resistance, love. . . . 




of our brain. There are several layers of 
our brain, representing evolutionary 
steps in the progression toward human 
intelligence and consciousness. The most 
primitive brain functions are carried out 
primarily by the brain stem. This is the 
domain which controls instinctive pro- 
cesses such as breathing and heart beat. 
It represents a link to our reptilian past. 
Overlaying the instinctive brain, we 
have the lymbic system, which controls 
the emotions. Rage, sex drive and other 
emotions seem to be centered here. 
Last in evolutionary sequence, we come 
to the cerebral cortex — the seat of 
consciousness, the “rational” portion of 
our brain. The cerebral cortex can over- 
ride impulses from the other brain 
centers. You can consciously hold your 
breath in defiance of impulses from your 
brain stem. But if you are not actively 
“thinking” about this, you will breathe 
without giving it a thought. Similarly, 


On Homs and Nukes 



RECOVERY 

continued 

The issue of size and roadlessness is 
paramount. For most of the eastern US, 
for example, reintroducing large pred- 
ators into the present boundaries of 
managed areas would be disastrous. 
First, boundaries need to be enlarged, 
areas need to be managed less intensively 
and buffered and interconnected, and 
roads need to be closed. Although most 
environmentalists lack the guts to 
demand this, we must demand it and 
succeed! 

8. Protection and Management. Al- 
though our ultimate goal is to recreate 
huge, wild landscapes that require no 
further protection or stewardship from 
humans, this will not be possible until 
after a decline in human population (to 
perhaps 100 million or fewer worldwide) 
and a shift to a far simpler way of life. 
In the interim, wild areas will continue 
to require vigilant protection and man- 
agement. The smaller, the area, the more 
management is needed. This is because 
habitat diversity is reduced (natural dis- 
turbance and patch-dynamic phenomena 
do not function over small areas), smaller 
areas support smaller and more vulner- 
able populations, and adverse influences 
from outside impact a greater proportion 
of the area. 

Once an area is restored to a reason- 
ably natural condition, natural changes 
can be allowed to occur, except in very 
small preserves, where the size of a 
typical natural disturbance patch may 
be larger than the entire preserve. In 
small preserves, the disturbance regime 
will have to be managed indefinitely. 
Even in large preserves, however, inter- 
vention may be required to control exotic 
species, mitigate effects of air and water 
pollution, and control impacts of visitors. 
Ecological management should mimic 
the natural regime, and seek the delicate 
balance between laissez faire neglect 
and over-intervention. 

Use this recipe as a starting point to 
construct a wilderness recovery proposal 
for your bioregion. Examples of specific 
applications can be gleaned from the 
pages of this journal. Make your proposal 
ecologically credible but idealistic. Don’t 
be surprised if you are asking for 100 
times more than are the mainstream 
environmental groups. Although the 
ecological and logistical details are com- 
plex, you do not have to be an “expert” 
to make sound ecological recommenda- 
tions. One very simple recommendation 
is to make every managed area bigger, 
and get the goddamn cattle, roads, 
loggers, miners, and ORVs out! 

Finally, your proposal should not be 
static; proposed boundaries should 
change, and restoration and manage- 
ment recommendations should evolve 
as more is learned about the ecosystems 
concerned. Let the boundaries grow! 

Reed Noss is the initiator of the plan 
— supported by an increasing number 
of conservationists — to restore an 
extensive preserve system in the Ohio 
Valley. This proposal was a subject of 
discussion and admiration at NABC 
II. Indeed, his restoration proposals 
are a prime example of the melding of 
the Earth First! philosophy and biore- 
gionalism. For references or discussion, 
contact Reed at 6820 SIT 78th St., 
Gainesville, FL 32608 (90^-372-6255). 


this biological lag factor may direct the 
affairs of nations more than any intelli- 
gent rational thought processes. The 
more primitive portion of our brains 
may still recognize symbolic displays of 
rank. This biological inertia complicates 
any discussion of nuclear disarmament. 
Like the bull Elk who has lost his antlers, 
a direct reduction of nuclear stockpiles 
could destabilize the world’s tenuously 
recognized hierarchy of military power. 

I do not like having a nuclear gun held 
at my head while each world power ups 
the ante in an effort to maintain a sym- 
bolic edge over the other. Nevertheless, I 
fear that a reduction in nuclear arms may 
send the wrong unconscious message to 
the rest of the world. Disarmament may 
unconsciously be perceived as a sign 
of weakness, even while our rational 
thoughts tell us that such a move is the 
intelligent thing to do. Such a reduction 
may inadvertently bring us closer to a 
nuclear war, rather than further away. 

I do not have specific solutions to 
offer to the intelligent and sincere 


REVIEWS 


Works of poetry by Earth First! er Gary 
Lawless of Blackberry, Maine: 

, WOLF DRIVING SLED; 1981; $3.50. 
ICE TATOO; 1982; $3. 

YELLOW DOG; 1986; $3. 

Once there was a boy whose eyes were 
blind, he couldn't see. Those 
loon boys took him to visit their sister. 
When he came back he told us: . 

“The loons have carried me beneath 
the waters. 

My eyes are cleansed with salt. 

I am given vision 

We break the surface, into air, into 
light. ” 

You break the surface, break the surface 
and fall through into some 
new kind of light. 

(excerpt from prosepoem, “Looking 
for rivers,” Yellow Dog) 

Exactly! I’m given vision . . . feel 
myself breaking through surfaces into 
some very new kind of light as I read 
the prose and poetry of Gary Lawless. 
Do you remember that rush of all senses 
when hot dry skin breaks the surface of 
cold river, ocean? Well, it is that very 
moment, that experience of breaking 
through that Gary’s poems reveal, re- 
view, re-feel, re-name, reclaim for the 
reader. It’s through shared experiences 
that our tribal roots awaken and our sap 
flows full again. Each Lawless poem is 
a sharing experience . . . experiences 
that sprout from a soil composed of the 
heartbeats and breaths of all species 
which beat and breathe about, creating 
Places. Yes, Gary Lawless is a poet of 
Place. Those caribou-gulls-rocks-ber- 
ries-lichen-lobsters-bear-maples-mus- 
hrooms-of- the-Eastem-Gate know him 
well. But, Gary Lawless is also a place. 

Moon light. Fish scale. Ice dia- 
monds. Lifting my arms from the 
sea, the water, falling around me, let 
loose from nets and line, shining 
as it falls. My hands to the sky, handl- 
ing the depths. 

I am the wind which blows over the 
sea. 

I am a wave of the sea. 

Sometimes I hear voices, I dream. 
Sometimes I don’t know if I’m 
caribou or whale, man or woman, 
sometimes I don't know but I’m 
the whole damn ocean, trees and sky. 

Two more excerpts from Gary’s pro- 
sepoem: “Looking for rivers” to reveal 
a bit more about this Place, this Poet, 
this Whole that We Are. And this 
brother is quick to trade skin for thick 
fur, scalefins, feathers or bark . . . quick 
to howl with a “voice of the herd, voice 
of blood and nerve,” ( Ice Tatoo) . . . then 
“coming to rest in motion” ( Wolf Driv- 
ing Sled) he smooths out into calm- 
pond-surface reflecting the magic of 
each eye-seed-breathcloud that blows 
over it. Able to be surfaces, Gary’s 
poems refract the light-sounds-smells- 
feel-sights that vibrate through each 
earthspot. 

wrapt in elkskin, fur and fire, 

smoke smells of maple and ofuhnter, 

oak bums long into the room. 

it was the rain came, and the fog. 


people who are attempting to enlighten 
the world about the seriousness of the 
arms race. They deserve support. Yet I 
fear that many seek a simplistic solution. 
The arms race is complex. Certainly 
“hom display” is only a portion of the 
problem. But, if it is one reason for the 
continued build-up of nuclear weapons, 
then research by the US government in 
human perceptions of status, rank, and 
power might reveal a partial solution to 
the arms race. Perhaps what is needed 
is an alternative method of signaling 
rank within the international community 
which does not rely upon the nuclear 
arsenal. I believe a solution to the arms 
race lies in human behavior, which is 
externally expressed in our politics. If 
fortunate, we may eventually unload the 
nuclear gun held against the collective 
heads of all humanity. 

George Wuerthner is a student of forest 
ecology and a long-time wilderness 
activist. He regularly writes for us from 
his home in Missoula. 


couldn’t sleep, all around, the stones 
singing. 

(from poem in Wolf Driving Sled) 
While carrying armloads of gourds, sea- 
weed, oak bark, wet hemp, ocean fog, 
Gary guides the reader to the edges . . 

. then takes them just beyond, for he 
loves to be down under in between be- 
neath upon within shadow smoke bone 
fur earth One. 

Wolf Driving Sled is a collection of 70 
poems by Lawless spanning the years 
1970-80, selected by Beth Leonard and 
Stephen Petroff and dedicated to Beth, 
“who makes the seeing complete.” This 
book is more blue-green-quiet, with the 
exception of one potent poem that be- 
gins: 

Occupation is the imposition of rule 
by aliens” 

Welcome to Maine, vacationland. 
... we don’t want your reactors re- 
fineries second home rented 

summer space out of state in season 
occupied. . . 

The chapbook Ice Tatoo is more red- 
white, fire-ice. These poems drift 
among strikingly uncanny illustrations 
by Stephen Petroff lifting us to a haunt- 
ing dream place where echoes are gen- 
tle but never cease. Gary dedicates this 
book to the dream caribou. 

If given the choice, 
dropping this body for another, 
wolves somewhere on the edges of 
light. 

waiting for the weak, 
waiting for us to fall. 

I will leave this body. 

I will feed the wolves. 

I will journey home. 

(poem from Ice Tatoo) 

Yellow Dog is yellow, somewhat sad, 
for this chapbook contains poems of the 
‘'last bear, whale, buffalo; “close the 
roads” asks questions, as in the dedica- 
tion: “When the planet herself / sings 
to us in our dreams / will we be able to 
wake ourselves and act?” 

Our EF! CrowGrizz brother, Gary 
Lawless, is constantly circling. While 
his poems appear in journals such as 
Earth First!, Akwesasne Notes, River 
Styx, etc., he has seven of his own books 
of poetry in print, and has edited/pub- 
lished 30 poets to date. Gary is pre- 
sently editing a collection of bear poems 
entitled Bear Magic, produced by Na- 
tional Grizzly Growers with proceeds 
pawmarked for the EF! Grizzly Action 
fund (now available from EF! in Tuc- 
son). With the help of his fine comple- 
ment Beth Leonard, Gary runs the in- 
conspicuous Gulf of Maine Books, with 
a diversity of radical titles (and coyotes 
whispering in the [ajisles). Gary’s books 
are available through him at Box 687, 
South Harpswell, ME 04079. 

Reviewed by Lisa Pucce. 


WOLVES 

continued 

hesitated over a plan to reintroduce 
Wolves into Yellowstone and the central 
Idaho wilderness. Lack of political 
support has slowed the agency. For 
example, Senator Malcolm Wallop of 
Wyoming told the Wyoming Stock- 
growers Association in June of 1985 that 
proposed Wolf reintroductions “threaten 
the state’s tourist as well as ranching 
industries.” Wallop also said, “there’s 
50,000 Wolves in Minnesota and that 
should be enough to keep them off the 
endangered species list.” (The good 
senator exaggerated slightly; there are 
only 1200-1500 Wolves in Minnesota and 
they are a different sub-species. 

Thinking back on the White Wolf of 
the Judith Basin mounted in the county 
courthouse, I can’t help but think that 
not much has changed since the 1930s. . . 
except that there are now five young 
Wolf pups maturing up on the North 
Fork and therein lies the hope for the 
future. 

George Wuerthner is currently writing 
a book about ecological destruction in 
Oregon. 



SUSTAINABLE 

continued 

be reestablished: Earth first, humans 
second, and machines last. 

These are the priorities of sustainable 
agriculture, yet too often the Earth is 
thought of only as the soil that feeds the 
crops that feed us. Yet, to paraphrase 
Thoreau, “What’s a good farm without 
a habitable planet to put it on?” Can the 
planet without wild species be habitable 
for anyone? 

A final example: Where I live in south- 
ern Oregon, as elsewhere along the 
Pacific Coast, food production depends 
on irrigation throughout the rainless 
summer months. Unfortunately, this 
practice harms the fish (salmon and 
steelhead): water withdrawals for irri- 
gation lower summer stream flows and 
raise stream temperatures above toler- 
able limits. Out of respect for all 
species, food crops need to be grown in 
the mild winters, when rain is abundant, 
and the fields dry-farmed or left fallow 
in the summer drought. As far as I 
know, such a proposal has yet to be 
made in the Pacific Northwest, yet a 
friend of mine has begun this practice 
in the Central Valley of California for 
simple economic reasons (a large market 
for fresh produce in winter). 

As Donald Worster suggests in his 
essay, “Thinking Like a River,” 2 the 
whole mode of human habitation in the 
West needs to be realigned to minimally 
disturb the water cycle. Primary food 
production in the rainy season, with 
summer dry-farming, is one way to do 
this, yet it has scarcely been tried. 
Turning around our priorities to put 
wild species first will require massive 
changes in our way of life. Fortunately 
for our region, the vision of streams 
again filled with the miracle of return- 
ing salmon provides a strong incentive 
to learn how we can best help now. 

References: 

1. Nancy Jack Todd & John Todd, Bio- 
shelters, Ocean Arks, City Farming: 
the Ecological Basis of Design, Sierra 
Club Books, San Francisco, 1984, p. 155. 

2. Wes Jackson, Wendell Berry, & 
Bruce Coleman, eds., Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land: Essays in 
Sustainable Agriculture and Steward- 
ship, North Point Press, San Francisco, 
1984. 

3. See Restoration & Management 
Notes, U. of WI, Madison (a quarterly 
journal). 

THE RESTORATION MANIFESTO 

The role of sustainable agriculture 
must be first to repair the Damaged 
Lands — the wounds made by industrial 
agriculture need to be covered, vast owes 
replanted in native grasses, herbs, 
shrubs, and trees. The overgrazed pas- 
ture lands need also to be replanted, 
and the clearcut forests restocked with 
the original full distribution of native 
species. It will be best to leave some 
places entirely alone. 

As these attempts at complete restora- 
tion are carried out, human population 
must be reduced. In time, intensive 
gardening methods will be developed to 
occupy whatever space each ecosystem 
can afford to divert toward human 
needs. Hopefully, ways will be found to 
benefit all life in an area by the long- 
term presence of nurturing humans — 
but the repair work must come first. 

Robert Brothers (“Bobcat”) is a watch- 
dog guarding against Forest Service 
abuse, one of the world’s few students 
of restoration ecology, and one of the 
finest thinkers and activists in the deep 
ecology movement. He lives in south- 
western Oregon. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 


DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Ask Ned Ludd 


Have a technical question about 
monkey wrenching? Have an idea for 
gumming up the wheels of progress and 
want some good advice on. whether or 
not it will work? You’re in luck! Send 
your questions to “Ask Ned Ludd” do 
this newspaper and we will send it on 
to a technical expert who can answer 
your question, give you advice, or 
undertake research & development on 
your idea and report back on the results 
in this regular column. For security 
reasons do not include your name or 
return address with your question. 

PLASTIC SPIKES 

Q: The newest generation of plastics, 
the polymer resins, are said to be 
stronger than steel. Will they make suit- 
able spikes or pins for trees? 

A: No. The strength of these plastics 
is in their resistence to high pressures. 
Their hardness is far below that of even 
the softest of metals. Of greater future 
potential is the emergence of new uses 
for industrial ceramics, whose future 
sizes and shapes may be adaptable to 
“pinning. ” 

PAY PHONES 

Q: Should all my monkeywrenching 
calls be made from pay phones? 

A: Local calls can be made from home 
phones if your talk is heavily coded. To 
be safe, use your home phone only to 
arrange face-to-face meetings with 
fellow monkeywrenehers (in locations 
where you can’t be overheard). Long 
distance calls, on the other hand, should 


be made from pay phones whenever pos- 
sible. Even here, you must be careful. 
One recent police investigation ob- 
tained the long distance records from 
all the pay phones near a suspect’s rural 
residence, gaming a valuable lead when 
the phone numbers receiving the calls 
were traced. Avoid using the same pay 
phone all the time, and never use the 
pay phones closest to home. 

CHARGE CARDS 

Q: What’s wrong with using checks or 
charge cards when traveling on monkey 
business? Surely the millions of 
charges processed every month makes 
them virtually untraceable? 

A: The obvious danger arises when 
you become a suspect. Your bank prob- 
ably keeps your checking account 
records for at least five years, and your 
charge card record lives longer still. 
They provide a detailed history of your 
travels, buying habits, and even your 
politics (donations and subscriptions). 

These records can make you a suspect 
also. Persistent investigators have been 
known to go to gas stations and pore 
over their charge slips for the time sur- 
rounding the commission of a crime, 
looking for leads to persons traveling in 
the area at key times. 

Even cash receipts can be traced if 
other records are kept. In one famous 
case, detectives traced the purchase of 
critical electronic items to a Radio 
Shack store. The buyer paid cash, and 


Don Smith stated that members - of , f 
Earth First! are prime suspects (appar- jo 
ently basing his suspicion merely on the ^ 
fact that the letter began with, “Dear \ , 
Freddies”; what brazen presumptuous- \ 
ness on his part!). t)' 

Ecodefenders Fight Dune Road 

In response to the National Park -r 
Service’s plan to rebuild the Pierce f 
Stocking Scenic Drive through northern 
Michigan’s Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakes hore, ecodefenders in June pulled 
50(7 survey stakes from the route. The 
stake-pulling provided over $1000 in 
labor to the workers who restaked the 
route. Environmentalists are distraught 
over the Park Service’s $2.2 million plan 
because it involves clearing a new route 
for the scenic drive and clearing forest 
for a two acre parking lot. So far, Sleep- 
ing Bear Lakeshore — an area of sand 
dunes and forests on the shore of Lake 
Mjchigan — has remained fairly un- 
spoiled; and the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore Preservation Com- 
mittee intends to use all legal means to 
keep it that way. Other environmen- 
talists apparently fear that this won’t 
be enough and continued monkey- 
wrenching seems likely if the Park 
Service and its contractor Peninsula 
Asphalt Corp. persist with their plans 
to pave, repair, and reroute portions of 
the drive. 


gave a false name and address. When 
police questioned the store manager, he 
remembered the customer and prom- 
ised to watch for him. The next time the 
suspect came in to make a purchase, the 
manager followed him out and got his 
car’s license number. 

The lesson is always pay cash, never 
leave your real name and address, and 
avoid patterns — like always buying 
supplies at the same store. 


Before undertaking any monkey- 
wrenching, be sure to study the book 
ECODEFENSE: A Field Guide To 
Monkeywrenching for complete infor- 
mation on techniques and security. 


Wenatchee Spiked Again 

In early September the Wenatchee 
National Forest and the Wenatchee 
World received letters announcing that 
“unit 13 of the ‘Alder’ sale in the 
wenatchee national forest has been 
spiked.” The letter was sent by 
S.P.I.K.E., “Sasquatches Preventing 
Industrial Killing of the Environment. 
Earlier this year ecodefenders stopped 
the Tents timber sale in the Icicle River 
drainage of the Leavenworth Ranger 
District by inoculating the trees with 80 
de-headed spikes. Forest Supervisor 


mm 




Conservationists discovered a Freddie monster machine “Godzilla” this summer 
chewing up the lush deciduous forest of the formerly proposed Four Notch Wilderness 
in Texas. But don’t worry — it’s professionally supervised multiple use, sustained 
yield, the greatest good for the greatest number in the long run . . . well, at least it’s 
lining someone’s pocket. Photo by George Russell. 


Was it a rare moment of honesty on the part of one of Flagstaff’s best known industrial 
polluters and forest rapers, or the work of sick vandals? Perhaps we’ll never know 
but for a few days the wording on the old train standing frozen forever in front of 
Southwest Forest Industries Flagstaff mill was changed to Southwest Forest Rapers. 


Deep Ecology by Any Other Name 


“holier-than-thou” overtones. 

To avoid the patronizing connotations 
of “deep ecology,” I replace the term 
with its more descriptive antecedent 
ecological consciousness. 

Admittedly, “deep ecologist” has a 
snappier ring than “ecologically con- 
scious individual.” Perhaps a new term 
can be coined to describe members of 
the growing ecological consciousness 
movement (any ideas?). Here’s one 
suggestion: supplant the term “deep 
ecology” with panecology (from the 
Greek pan = all, plus ecology). Pan- 
ecologists aver that all of our attitudes 
and actions should be based upon 
ecological values and the ecological 
realities of life. ‘Panecology’ connotes 
breadth as well as depth of commitment, 
without the negative undercurrents of 
“deep ecology.” 

The term ‘panecology’ has drawbacks of 
its own ... it sounds like the study of 
microorganisms on poorly washed dish- 
pans, is unfamiliar, etc. Still, it evokes 
nicely the overarching role that ecological 
consciousness plays — or should play — 
in our lives. 


than ecology . . . deep biology, deep 
philosophy, etc. 

Will further study lead us to “deeper 
ecology” and, finally, “deepest ecology?” 
(This isn’t as farfetched as it sounds — 
a recent piece in the journal Environ- 
mental Ethics was titled in part “Deeper 
than Deep Ecology.”) 

For me, the biggest problem with 
“deep ecology” lies in its ponderous and 
pretentious ring. The term has a smug, 
self-congratulatory tone. I’ve always 
been suspicious of those who attach self- 
complimenting labels to themselves, 
from “the most reverend” to “deep 
thinkers.” People who are truly “deep” 
have no need to label their thoughts 
as such. 

Deep also implicates shallow. En- 
vironmentalists who don’t subscribe to 
the principles promulgated by “deep 
ecologists” have been labeled shallow, 
feckless, and even counterproductive — 
debatable assertions. This deep/shallow 
dichotomy alienates some fellow en- 
vironmentalists (who don’t pass the 
“deep” dogmas litmus test) and leads to 
unnecessary divisiveness within the 
larger environmental movement. It also 
reduces sympathetic response from the 
population at large because of its 


of benthic sea life or lake bottom flora. 
When I first heard the term, visions of 
bioluminescent creatures at 4000 
fathoms came to mind. It’s misleading. 

‘Ecology’ refers to the study of re- 
lationships between organisms and their 
environment. ‘Deep’ is an adjective 
with over six basic meanings such as 
‘abstruse,’ ‘dark and rich,’ and ‘serious.’ 
The fusion of two simple words, ‘deep’ 
and ‘ecology,’ to stand for a raft of philo- 
sophical ideas produces an obfuscating, 
if mellisonant, term that fails to com- 
municate its meaning to the uninitiated. 

On another level, “deep ecology” 
seems redundant, like saying “wet 
water.” The concepts of ecology are 
perforce deep and quintessential. Those 
of us who understand the inherent 
depth of “the subversive science” don’t 
need an adjective tacked on to the word 
to signal its significance; those too 
obtuse, purblind, or unwilling to under- 
stand and accept ecology’s philosophic 
implications — including some members 
of the environmental movement — 
won’t alter their views by us calling for 
“deep ecology. ” 

Additionally, the phrase sounds stilted. 
This becomes apparent when you add 
the intensifier ‘deep’ to disciplines other 


by Gary D. Suttle 


I like the ideas behind “deep ecology,” 
but the term itself bothers me. In fact, 
it leaves me as cold as the waters of a 
Norwegian fjord. 

The term has been popularized in the 
pages of Earth First! and in the writ- 
ings of Bill Devall and George Sessions, 
who have done a commendable job of 
bringing together many inter-twinkling 
facets of ecological thought. Needless 
to say, in criticizing the term, I mean 
no disrespect to self-professed “deep 
ecologists.” Nor do I mean to get bog- 
ged down in semantic quibbling. In one 
sense, after all, it’s the ideas that are 
important, not the label. Yet, in another 
sense, words are symbols for ideas — 
if the symbol (or label) sends out am- 
biguous messages, it interferes with 
transmission of the idea. 

With “deep ecology,” I’ve encountered 
resistance from both academic people 
and environmentalists put off by the 
term and hence less receptive than they 
otherwise would be to the ideas we’re 
trying to spread. I eschew the term for 
this reason, and for the reasons that 
follow. 

^Qeep ecology” sounds like the study 
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Earth First! er Gary Suttle lives in 
San Diego. 
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O YOU DEALERS 
OF 

DEATH 





0 you Congress of these 
United States 
‘These carved up real 

estate property of -who? 

‘ Who do you represent 
congress? 

!A ruling minority of 
concentrated capital 
is Curbing behind your 
spineless poCitics 
four “soft on Commu- 
nism " ohCiviousness 
to human suffering you 
have unleashed 
on a poor and underdevel- 
oped ivorCd 

Cut out the heart of the 
numbing economy 
specializing in slave CaBor, 
assassinations 
"democratic dictatorships " 
and oligarchies 
packaged and sold on the 
open market 
‘Were all ghost on this 
planet 

i waiting to end this rule cf 
death and terror 
waiting for the people to 
wake up 

and demand a vigilance of 
peace 

Andrew Hayes 
from his broadside O You Dealers of 
Death (1985) 


PRAYER FOR 
SIMPLE SOULS 


T o those who live 

T.1?. 

To those who live 
a phone 

To those who live 
electricity 
To those who live 
newspapers 
To those who live 
magazines 
To those who live 
currency 


i without 
without 
without 
vnthout 
zinthout 
without 



Native Decoration 

(My house has bushy 
eyebrows 

white pine and hemlock, 
boughs cut and tacked 
over the zvindows 

(Needles comb and green 
the light 
streaming in 

‘ What do they say 
to my neighbors 
passing by 

Stephen Lewandowski 
from his chapbook Poacher ( White 

Pine 
Press, 1986 ) 


In other words: those who 

to 

o 

live zvithout 

5 *° 

!As in not so much 

Less stuff 

Stuff, stuff, stuffiness 

■■ 

(And thing, thing, object- 

Z 

ness 

o 

I salute you zvith all my 
heart 

Us the true sacred beings 

Cf modesty and smarts 

Jeri McAndrews 


from her book The Museum of 
Outside Art 



A 
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HIGH PLACES IN GOD’S COUNTRY: 
Wilderness in Washington 

A BEAUTIFUL FIVE-COLOR WALL MAP FEATURES: 

• All existing wilderness: National Parks and Monuments (Yellow): 
Forest Service (Green); Unprotected (Orange); Threatened 
(Red) ■ 

• Identifies Native American sites (Lt. Yellow) for the first time 

• Flags key areas exposed to destruction 

• Essay on reverse side links the wilderness experience to the great 
spiritual traditions of Earth 

• Identifies individual places by name 

• Updated information, showing the situation as of 1985 

• Dimensions: 22“ X 34“ 

All Wilderness Areas 
in Washington State 
Both Protected and Unprotected 

Be prepared for the last struggles to save the best of wild 
Washington from destruction. Learn what places of power and 
mystery still survive for your exploration or vision quest. 

Available for $5.00 each plus $1.50 postage (per order) 

Northwest Center for a Future 
Washington residents include applicable P.O. Box 13042 

stale (6>/ 2 %) and local sales lax: Portland, Oregon 97213 


V Use Recycled 
S Paper 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away 'A of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 1 00 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free c a talog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Care Paper Co. 

325-55 Beech Lane, Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 


FREEDOM INSURANCE! 
Alternate Identities Book 
$10.00. Survival Book List $2. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED! ! 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NA- 
TIONAL PARK, N.D., BADLANDS 
VIDEO, COLOR, I HR. NARRA- 
TION. VHS-SP OR BETA II, $25.00 
POST PAID. MICHAEL MCGRATH, 
PO BOX 129, HEWITT, NJ 07421 
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PLANT A TREE OR WEAR ONE 

OR BOTH 

FOREVER FORESTS— P.O.B. 212— REDWOOD VAIXEY, CA. 95470 


People have had trees planted 
in memory of departed friends 
or relatives, or to celebrate births, 
marriages, divorces, handfastings 
or just as presents for loved ones. 
Who will you plant a tree for? 


PLEASE PLANT TREES 

Pine, Cedar or Redwood @ J5.0O ea. 
OR 

PLEASE PLANT TREES 

Fruit, Nut or hardwood @520.00 ea. 
In honor of/ In memory of: 



Monkey Wrench Gang 
T-Shirts Featuring The 
Artwork of R. Crumb 

All shirts are Hanes beefy t’s, 1 00 % cotton. 
$10.00 per shirt (add $2.00 per order for 
mail orders). Available in Small, Medium, 
Large and Extra Large sizes. Wholesale 
inquiries welcome. 

The Gang 

Anarchist red color with black ink 
The Wrench 

Anarchist black color with silver ink 

Hayduke 

Desert sand color with black ink 
For Mail Orders: 

Dream Garden Press 
Dept. T 

P.O. Box 27076 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84127 


KAYAK. PA0DLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) 

THE ^ l0B 

. SAVE THt 

H ElV 5 Write: 

^ FOR— Southwest 

Box 1115 

Flagstaff. AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER, 
in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


p^C. K PAC KING • AMISH FAR/u 


ofe/ciyc ^Srvcju/rc. of* 

One-Of-A-Kind, Magical, 
Wild-Assed 

LIMITED EDITION LITHOGRAPHS 

c*»£r#rers>'*t 


1 


LONE WOLF CIRCLES • 
RESERVE, NEW MEXICO 87830 

Custom Orders for 
Unordinary People. 


Wa 

151 


Cordura 1st AID KIT for camping and 
traveling. Contains 6 herbal remedies. 
100% cotton kit FOR NEW MOTHERS 
also available. 10 herb products for 
mom and baby. For information book- 
let, send SASE to Motherlove, 280 
Stratton Park, Bellvue, CO 80512. 
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r WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. andM.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing — we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
— Newfoundland to California — lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, CjJ of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 

sex, religion or national origin. . 
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WE CAN TEACH OUR CHILDREN A BETTER WAY — BY TEACHING 
THEM OURSELVES! HOME EDUCATION MAGAZINE OFFERS MORE FOR HOME 
SCHOOLING FAMILIES EVERY MONTH, NOW IN OUR THIRD YEAR. BOX 218 
T0NASKET, WA 98855. 
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FLORIDA Ecology T-Shirts 
Unique Critical Beautiful 


Such as: “Florida’s S«a Turtles De- 
serve Distinction, not Extinction.” 
Illustrates all S species and tells 
what they eat. Sea Green on Yel. 

“The Florida Panther — More Endangered 
than China’s Panda.” Shows the great 
cat, its Fakahatchee habitat and sym- 
bolic “Yeld” sign. Blood Red on 
Reality White. 

“Everything Has Its Purpose, Every- 
thing Has rts Place,” illustrated by a 
hungry alligator grabbing a cottonmouth 
moccasin m its jaws. Orange and blue. 

!JfKL 5 l°x 

?L n »o', ch - $7.95 ea., two for $15, three 
for $21 . postpaid. 

OTHER GRAPH ICS 

Box 6-EF - Old Town PL 32680 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2Vi inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 














Rights vs. the Wilderness; Civilization Act; Schmookler on 
Anarchy; Rainbow Permit Controversy; Rocky Mt. Front 
— American Serengeti; Recreating Ohio Wilderness; Won- 
derful Famine; Frome on Conservation; Lone Wolf Circles 
on Poems by Jose; Reviews: Gathering the Desert , Good 
Wild Sacred, Building the Green Movement, Africa in 
Crisis, and the Work ofPeter Matthiessen; Ned Ludd on 
Outlaw’s Bible ; Money in your Coffeepot. 

LITHA June 21, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VI) Idaho Com- 
promise: World Bank Demos Set; 4 Arrested in Texas; Inter- 
nat’l Law & Mon key wrenching; Fishing Bridge Protest; 
Grand Canyon Aircraft; Stanislaus NF Protest: Long Island 
(WA) Cedars; Massachusetts EF!; Florida Panther; AZ & 
CO Acid Rain Actions; Mt. Graham Demo; Millennium Grove 
Update; North Kalmiopsis; Restoring Colorado Wilderness; 
Green Conf. Mired in Anthropocentrism; Hawaiian Native 
Rights; Chicken of the Desert; Diversity?; Lone Wolf Circles 
on Katie Lee and Cecelia Ostrow; Chim Blea on Deep Ecol- 
ogy vs. Animal Rights; Wilderness Restoration in Appalac- 
hians; Animal Thinking; Reviews of Prom ised Land, Vegeta- 
tion Changes on Western Rangelands; Devall reviews new 
books on Muir; The Future Of Monkeywrenching. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VII) Fish- 
ing Bridge Action; 1986 RRR; Yellowstone: Backcountry, 
TWA; Glacier Park Griz; John Seed on India; Verde Damn; 
British Columbia Wilderness; Whaling Update; Malaysian 
Park; Owyhee Mountains; Romancing A Planet; Wilderness 
in Me; WRR #7; Greenpeace vs. The Bomb; Killing Wilder- 
ness; Manes on Anarchy; Abbey on Anarchy; Cult of Tree- 
Cutters; Population & Justice; Reviews of Grizzly in South- 
west, Modem Crisis ; Chim Blea on Babies; Ned Ludd on 
Effective Tree Spiking. 


ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871, TUC- 
SON , AZ 85703. 


Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchraige; 

Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone’s 
Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 

Welfare Ranchers, Great Exchange. Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No. VI) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, Review of In the Rainforest, 

Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree Spiking, 

Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill, Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellowstone, 

Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 

Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, ’85 
RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spiking 
& Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 

Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, Lone 
Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, lntemtl Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VIII) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 

Helicopters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
Tree-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 

Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest 
Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/ 

Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf, Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natural Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol. VI, No. I) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austalian Wood- 
chipping, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & 

Peace, Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana-Pacific Strike, 

Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 

Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf, Meares Island, 

Earth Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol.VI, No.II) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS. 

Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, Re- 
views: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declaration of 
a Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, Par- 
able of the 7 Vibes reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting the 
Tongass, Dian Fossey, CO EF!, ’86 RRR, Gallatin NF, Ore- 
gon Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, 

Hall Creek Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EF! 

Acid Rain, Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in 
India, South Moresby, World Rainforest Report #5, Fore- 
man on Cowboys, Stoddard on Death, Feb. Pagan Festivals, 

Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Think- 
ing, Spiking Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary 
Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books 
on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 

Yellowstone Supt.: “Shove It!“; Fishing Bridge Suit; Mon- 
tana Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; NatT Old Growth Cam- 
paign; Hells Canyon; Tahoe NF Plan; Taxes & Forest De- 
struction; Hierarchy & Grassroots in Sierra Club; Suwannee 
River; Snoqualmie River; Texas Pipeline; Cheyenne Bot- 
toms; Restoring Salmon Streams; Howling Wilderness?; 

Gourd of Ashes; Desertification & Plant Genetic Resources; 

Wagon Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; Public Interest 
Law Liability; Lone Wolf Circles on Folk Music; BC Rejects 
Native Management; Reviews: Sacred Paw, Gifting Birds, 

Restoring the Earth, State of the World 1985, The Earth 
Speaks, Language of the Birds, Mad Max & Streetwise, 

Fire From the Mountain; Ned Ludd: Radios, Mountain 
Bikes; Legend of Tiny Tonka; Desert Rivers; Notes from 
Ultima Thule. 

BELTANE May 1, 1986 (Vol.VI, No. V) EF! Utah BLM 
Wilderness Proposal; EF! Griz Recovery Plan; Why 
Grizzlies Die in Y’stone; Neehes River; BLM-FS Inter- 
change; Memories of a Tree Climber; Acid Rain in BWCA; 

Los Padres NF; San Bruno Mt; Colo Aspens; Mt. Graham; 

Anti-herbicide Researcher Fired; Poisoning Saguaros; Eat- 
ing As If Nature Mattered; Smokey the Bear Sutra; Animal 

r-v ; mmmtmmmmmam 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 


BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$2 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you 'wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive); letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chirm Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 

CHolrpc P|i|lpr| 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Ciosing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 


serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 


ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Hehcopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
' queror. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Proposal(Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Deyall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your raxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters;' 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions; 
Gary Snyder; Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
derness Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska; Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. III) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Em^jof the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of 'Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 


Address . 
City 


State . 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. Page 29 Earth First! September 23, 1986 


Name 


[Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 


Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (on $25/foreign/first class ) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First ! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 
elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 
Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: __ 


Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
[and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whiehever is shorter)? Then become 
»a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
►Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 


[GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First ! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
(agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 


[Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30tf for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 



BOOKS 

Lil Green 
Songbook 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg 
Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar chords are 
included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er to sing along 
with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Just published by Ned Ludd Books. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. $6.00 postpaid. 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching” edited by Dave Foreman with a Forward! by 
Edward Abbey. 185 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, 
Stopping ORYs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling 
Survey Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving 
No Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $10 postpaid. 

DEEP ECOLOGY 

“Living As If Nature Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 pages, now 
in paperback. This groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fundamentals for 
the defense of Earth, discussing biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resisting. 
Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, 
Robert Aitken, and Arne Naess. $11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

By Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. Signed by the author for Earth 
First!. This 10th Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a true collector’s 
item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW 

By Edward Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for Earth First!. “An Edward 
Abbey Reader” with selections from all of Abbey’s books including Jonathan Troy 
(written in 1954) to “The Fat Masterpiece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be 
published in a year or so). An outstanding selection of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey 
has donated these books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to EF!. This book 
is now out of print — we have the : last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

BEYOND THE WALL 

“Essays From The Outside” by Edward Abbey Vintage Abbey recounting trips into 
the wilderness of Arizona, Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 pages. 
$9 postpaid. 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. 
Fifteen distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey as a major American author. 
Contributors include Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and Barry 
Lopez. Also includes four interviews with Abbey 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT 

By Gary Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Miroeha. If you love the Sonoran 
desert, you have to have this superbly written and illustrated book describing the 
natural history and human uses of the key plants of the Sonoran Desert. Destined 
to be an American nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the desert, an 
exquisite writer with a fine sense of humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, 
and one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. 209 pages hardcover. $21 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE 

“The Poetry and Vision of Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from Earth 
FirstFs Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full page prints of shamanistic wilderness art 
by Wolf. Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC 

A chapbook by the National Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, Leslie 
Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews 
with Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 
postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 


*********************************** 




♦ * 


Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill’s hot off the press second album includes Muir Power To You; Better Things To 
Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; 
Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; and more. 
$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana; Fossil Fuel Cowboy; Montana Cowboy; Last Great 
American Cookout; I Call My Mama Papa; and more! $6.50 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Includes: Little Bitty Bugs; Ski Yellowstone; Talking Interface Blues; Idaho; Death 
Valley Days; There’ll Come a Revolution; and more. Keeler’s second tape. $6.50 
postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; 
Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; 
Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers Away,” 
“Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of the tape 
is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; and 
much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. 27 poems. $10 postpaid. 


The Wilderness Calendars 
from 

Dream Garden Press 


In 1981 we at Dream Garden Press estab- 
lished a new standard in photographic 
calendars with the publication of our first 
1982 EDWARD ABBEY WESTERN 
WILDERNESS CALENDAR. We 
redefined the calendar concept by inte- 
grating interpretive materials and annota- 
tion from famous (and obscure) western 
authors in a previously unseen manner. 

Now in its sixth successful year, the 
WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 
has spawned a family of unique, high- 
quality photographic calendars focusing on 
wilderness and natural areas. The YOSE- 
M1TE CALENDAR, THE BIG BEND 
NATIONAL PARK, TEXAS CALEN- 
DAR and the new GREAT SMOKEY 
MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK CAL- 
ENDAR have expanded their humble 
beginnings to pass the exacting standards 
set by various interpretive and natural 
history associations in the national parks. In 
addition, our UTAH WILDERNESS 
CALENDAR and the new CALIFORNIA 
WILDERNESS ENGAGEMENT CAL- 
ENDAR have met with enthusiastic 
acclaim both within and without their own 
geographic areas. 
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The 1987 Monkey Wrench Gang 
Calendar by Edward Abbey 

and R. Crumb 

The 1987 Western Wilderness 

Calendar 

The 1987 California Wilderness 
Engagement Calendar 
The 1987 Utah Wilderness 

Calendar 

The 1987 Yosemite Calendar . 
The 1987 Great Smokey 

Mountains Calendar 

The 1987 Big Bend National 
Park, Texas Calendar 


1987 CALENDARS FROM 
DREAM GARDEN PRESS 

The much-awaited. 1987 MONKEY WRENCH GANG CALENDAR from 
Dream Garden Press is finally here! Literally sprinkled 
with pungent quotes from Ed Abbey's great novel, and 
illustrated with full-color illustrations of the Gang 
in action by cartoonist R. Crumb. Every Earth First! er 
needs one of these hanging on her/his wall. $9 postpaid. 


All calendars $9 postpaid from Earth First! 



BONNIE ABBZUG 



HAYDUKE 




* * * * 
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EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

*,***,*«* **,♦♦******,********************,.*** WINDOW STICKERS ***«■***♦♦***♦ 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Black words on 
green stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth" in red 
ink. lYs inch diameter. 

30 for $1.25 postpaid 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful image of the 
crossed stone axe and monkey wrench, 
with the words “Earth First!.” 30 for 

$1.25 postpaid. 

BUMPERSTICKERS 

All of our bumperstickers are green 
lettering on long lasting white vinyl. 
Most are $1. postpaid each. The multi- 
colored ones with flags or designs are 

$1.25 postpaid* 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

Damn the Corps 
Not Rivers 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 


Hayduke Lives 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 
MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


Oil & Bears Don’t Mix 
Rednecks for Wilderness 
REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 
RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 
RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo) 1 brown & red 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY- 
ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN! 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS’HauVA flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 

NATIVE%oj7/2 globe 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

MUIR POWER TO YOU 

(white and black on brawn with face 
of Muir) 

SAVE THE WILD 

(free with SASE) 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF OUR 
PUBLIC LANDS 

(free with SASE ) 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise.” Green and black 
on a white 3” diameter round patch. 
$3.50 postpaid. 




Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

NON-CAMO CAPS 


****#« + 


For you non-militaristic types out there, we now have a non-camouflage cap — the 
fist and “Earth First!” in black ink on a tan cotton cap with either cloth or mesh 
back. One size fits all. 



* * 


$8.00 postpaid 

♦*♦*****♦ 


CAMO CAPS 


**#+*»«*+# 


‘ n the Deleft* ° 

******************** 
HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid 

i****** ************* 

Helen Wilson’s 
WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 



For all of you fans of the critters drawn 
by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which 
pepper our pages, we are now offering 
Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s 
work. Twelve notecards come for $4.50 
postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 
Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 
attractive recycled paper. 

All proceeds to protect the habitat of our 
friends featured on the cards. 

$4.50 postpaid 


We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert carao.. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh 
backs. They all have adjustable tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are printed in black. Specify 
which style you want or we’ll jsut send you what we think is best. 

$8.00 postpaid 

T-SHIRTS 

********* MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB ♦*♦♦*♦♦*♦ 

Finally, we have a pretty shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the 
rising sun on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 postpaid) or long 
sleeve ($13 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love 
It Or Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

******* AMERICAN CANYON FROG ******* 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid 

********* THE CRACKING OF ********* 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 

$9.00 postpaid 

****** * DEFEND THE WILDERNESS ♦ ****** 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton $9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 

*********** E arth FIRST! *********** 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth!” in black on green, red in 100% cotton 

Beefy-T’s or in french cut 50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid In kids sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid 
Specify kids when you order. 

+ ** + ** + *«»*•* TOOLS ************* 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and 
new, the monkeywrench and the warclub crossed. Black design on tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!. POB 58.71, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We'll send you the rest of your order immediately 
land the missing item as soon as we receive it . If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


I how 

J many 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 

• 

• 





• 

• 

• 





• 

• 

• 

• 





• 

• 





• 
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• 





• 

• 

• 
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• 

• 





• 

• 

• 





• 

• 

• 





• 

• 

• 

0 





Name .. , . 

Sub-total 

sales tax if 
lZ delivery 

HERE’s 


— — 1 -■ ~ ~ " ■ ■■ — ■ Adel ovc 

Address ^ 


City, State Zip OKAY. 
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World Bank 
Protested 



Photo by Barbara Dugelby. 


by Ron Huber 

Editor’s note: On September 30, dem- 
onstrations against the World Bank and 
its associated banks were held in sixty 
locations in the United States as well 
as in a number of other countries. In 
our Yule issue we will present a com- 
plete report of those demonstrations 
and a photo display of as many as pos- 
sible (if you participated in the demon- 
strations please be sure to send us a 
photo — black & white or color print, 
or color slide — of your demonstration 
by Decem ber 1). The following article 
by R071 Huber describes the demonstra- 
tion in Washington, DC, outside the 
World Bank headquarters. 

Ten thousand finance ministers, 
bankers and associates flew into 
Washington, DC, on September 29 for 
the 41st annual IMF/World Bank meet- 
ing. Limousines choked 19th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue as they dropped 
the moneymen off at the World Bank 
Headquarters. 

As the “dignitaries” clambered out of 
their cars, amid beefy feds and body- 
guards, they were greeted by a giant 
banner emblazoned with a prowling 


jungle cat and the statement, “WORLD 
BANK DESTROYS TROPICAL 
RAINFORESTS,” along with the 
name of the coalition: Rainforest Action 
Network. Outwitting the security 
forces anxiously patrolling the area (fi- 
nance ministers are not the most be- 
loved citizens of many nations)', two ac- 
tivists climbed the fire escape of an ad- 
joining building, raced across the roof- 
tops and rappelled down the monolith 
to suspend the banner. Traffic jammed 
and crowds stared up at the banner and 
over at the Bank. The bankers knew 
they were being watched. 

After the opening meeting, bankers 
fanned out across the city in search of 
the dozens of parties held in their honor. 
And at their expense: the costs of the 
meals and parties have been estimated 
at 10 million dollars. The Washington 
Post acidly noted, “The bankers may 
be here to borrow money to feed the 
starving back home, but while they’re 
in Washington, none will go hungry . . 
. they’re spending their money on Vic- 
torian feasts lavish enough to surfeit the 
greediest gourmand.” 

While the delegates belched their way 
from feast to feast, two groups of folks 


concerned about World Bank-financed 
rainforest destruction were meeting 
and issuing’ warnings about the conse- 
quences of World Bank projects. 

The National Forum on Biodiversity 
(see Reed’s article) said that with 29,500 
square miles of tropical forest cut down 
annually (an area larger than Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Rhode Island combined), whole ecosys- 
tems vital to the maintenance of atmos- 
pheric, land and water quality are van- 
ishing. Apologetic to ’70s environmen- 
talists, whose warnings about mass ex- 
tinction were dismissed by 
“mainstream” scientists as extremist, 


the Forum called the extinction crisis 
“a threat to civilization second only to 
the threat of thermonuclear war. ” 
Mark Plotkin, an ethnobotanist with 
the World Wildlife Fund, pointed out 
that with 17,500 species of plants, ani- 
mals and fungi exterminated annually, 
along with native societies that have co- 
existed with them for millenia, or- 
ganisms useful medically, agricultur- 
ally, and industrially are vanishing . . 

. along with the cultures that know how 
to use them. “Each time an Amazon 
medicine man dies, it’s as if a library 
bums down.” 

continued on page 5 


Texas EF! Fights Freddie Godzilla 



in the process of pulverizing 2600 acres 
of the Four Notch, an area of great bio- 
logical diversity once recommended for 
Wilderness. The Freddies have been 
using a monstrous, 52-ton tree crusher 
(dubbed “Godzilla” by EFlers) to flat- 
ten the forest, and plan to follow up 
this destruction by burning the residue 
with a napalm-like substance broadcast 
from helicopters. The Freddies justify 
their obscenity with the lame excuse 
that the area is infested with the South- 
ern Pine Beetle. Their intention to sub- 
sequently replant the area as a biolog- 
ically sterile “pine plantation,” shows 
what their real motivation is — to pan- 
der to the heavily subsidized timber in- 
dustry. 

In their dramatic action on Oct. 21, 
Texas EFlers brought Godzilla to a halt 
for over 24 hours, and tarnished the 
name of the Forest Service on the front 


Six Arrested 
in Dramatic 
Confrontation 
with Giant 
Tree Crusher 


by Leon Czolgosz 


Just as we were going to press with 
this issue we received word of an im- 
mensely successful action by Texas 
Earth First! in the Four Notch area of 
the Sam Houston National Forest near 
Huntsville. The action was undertaken 
to dramatize and publicize the insane 


James Jackson in the trees, Bugis on Godzilla. Photo by Barbara Dugelby. 


screens across Texas. Bugis Cargis, of 
EF! Austin, leapt upon Godzilla and 
chained himself by the neck to the front 
of the steel monster with a super- 
strength motorcycle lock. To the Fred- 
dies’ chagrin, their bolt-cutters failed 
to free Bugis, and he spent over 24 
hours atop the giant tree-crusher 
(which was draped with banners sport- 
ing slogans such as “Stop the Tree 
Nazis” and “No Vietnam in East Texas”) 
until a locksmith, using a drill, was able 
to open the lock. In the meantime, sev- 
eral other EFlers chained themselves 
to trees, and James Jackson, of Cleve- 
land, TX, climbed into an elm tree with 
a banner. In a senseless rage, the Fred- 
dies began to cut down the tree with 
Jackson in it. Jackson leapt to another 
tree, then another, before the Freds 
brought him down with their snarling 
chainsaw. Jackson was slightly injured, 
as was one of the Freddies’ own, by the 
falling tree. 

In all, six of the EFlers present were 
arrested, and (aside from Bugis, who 
spent the night atop Godzilla) spent the 
night in the Walker County Jail before 
being released on personal recognizance 
bonds. Besides Bugis and Jackson, 
those arrested were Patricia Ellis 
Taylor, Charles Taylor, Christine Ste- 
vens and Robin Spraggins. This action, 
which focused much media attention on 
Forest Service practices in East Texas, 
was among the most successful underta- 
ken by Earth First! ers anywhere. If the 
Freddies persist (as is likely) with then- 
demented version of “forest manage- 
ment,” more demonstrations are likely. 
We will cover the Texas story in greater 
detail in the next issue — stay tuned ! 

For further information — or to make 
greatly needed donations — contact: 

Barbara Dugelby 

Texas Earth First! 

PO Box 7292 

Austin, TX 78713 

(512) 467-1404 


After this issue of Earth First! had 
already gone to the typesetter, Barbara 
Dugelby called us from Austin with 
the stunning announcement that the 
Forest Service had just agreed to a 
seven-day moratorium on crushing 
and burning in the Four Notch. The 
moratorium came in response to 
pressure from the Texas State EPA 
and the office of the Attorney General 
of Texas. 

As a direct result of the courageous 
action of Texas Earth First! in 
exposing Forest Service practices in 
the Four Notch to public scrutiny, 
Nancy Lynch, Chief Attorney for the 
EPA, notified the Sam Houston 
National Forest of the EPA’s intention 
to file suit to halt the crushing and 
burning. Shortly thereafter. Attorney 
General Jim Mattox suggested to the 
Forest Service an alternative to an 
immediate lawsuit; namely, that the 
F.S. voluntarily halt their activities 
while the Attorney General’s office 
made an on-site investigation to 
determine if further action was 
warranted. 

In response. Forest Supervisor Mike 
Lannan announced the seven-day 
moratorium, which is to run from 
Friday, October 31 to Friday, 
November 7. During this period a team 
from the EPA and Mattox’s office will 
tour the Four Notch. The group is to be 
accompanied by both Forest Service 
officials and representatives of the 
Texas environmental community. We 
can only hope that the state officials 
will resist the pious blandishments of 
the Freddies and will listen to the voice 
of reason. But whatever the ultimate 
outcome, the moratorium is clear proof 
of what can be accomplished by 
courageous direct action, after all 
other means of appeal to the 
bureaucracy have failed. 

continued on page 11 




NO COMPROMISE IN THE DEFENSE OF MOTHER EARTH! 

Earth First! Journal is published eight times a year. 

Subscription is $15 a year. 

POB 5871 * TUCSON, ARIZONA 85703 * (602)622-1371 




Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy^ letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth, First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 


Earth First.'ers, 

I wish to make you aware of a threat 
to one of the most precious ecosystems 
in the US. I am a member of the North 
Cascades National Park trail crew as a 
seasonal. The park borders on the 
Glacier Peak Wilderness, Pasayten 
Wilderness, Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest, Wenatchee National 
Forest, and Okanogan National Forest. 
Unlike most other National Parks of its 
size, the visitor use is minute, especially 
on the southeast/Stehekin District side, 
making this one of the least developed 
parks in the Park System. Also unlike 
most parks, this area has a small com- 
munity in the heart of it. The commu- 
nity, Stehekin, consists of 50-60 full- 
time residents plus NPS personnel and 
-an increasing number of summer resi- 
dents who buy land, build a home, and 
visit two weeks every year. The North 
Cascades NP was created in 1969 includ- 
ing Stehekin’s land that was still in pri- 
vate ownership. Through the heart of 
the Stehekin District flows the beautiful 
Stehekin River, probably the last un- 
dammed wild river in the Northwest. 

Currently the North Cascades Na- 
tional Park (NOCA) is drawing up a Gen- 
eral Management Plan (GMP) from 5-6 
proposed alternatives. The GMP will 
reach the public input phase in late fall 
or winter to create a preferred draft 
that will direct the future of this park. 

What motivates me to seek help from 
Earth First! are these items: 1) I have 
experienced places in extreme negative 
transition such as Yellowstone, Yose- 
mite, Aspen, Banff, Sedona (AZ), and 
other lovely places that people discover, 
populate, pillage, and profit from at the 
expense of Ma Nature. 2) Many people 
in Stehekin would profit if able to sub- 
divide all the private land in this valley 
into lots to sell to wealthy outsiders so 
the “locals” here can create a profitable 
market for their commercial goods and 
services. These people want the NPS 
to allow (as stated in two of the proposed 
GMP alternatives) the development of 
this area to at least double the 1986 
level! They also wish to halt research 
or proposals to bring back the Wolf and 
Grizzly, develop the airfield for private 
use (the present airfield is a grass strip 
for emergencies and the occasional 
weekender), prevent the Stehekin 
River from being proclaimed a Wild and 
Scenic River, pave the only road in the 
park (which is now a barely maintained 
gravel road used by NPS shuttles to 
transport visitors up and down the 30 
mile stretch of valley). Currently, the 
only way into the Stehekin area is by 
a 4-5 hour boat or ferry ride from Che- 
lan, WA, or by airplane, or by foot or 
horse. Stehekin rests in the part of 
NOCA that has unfortunately been the 
deemed the “Lake Chelan National Rec- 
reation Area.” I don’t have to describe 
the abuses that occur in NRAs. 

This park needs somebody to fight 
for it before these greedy developers 
make it another Yellowstone. I ask you 
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to do research on this park and advise 
me on how to help save it. I have tried 
to interest other groups, but they seem 
unprepared to demand the goals needed 
to stop the development. For example, 
the Sierra Club has groups visit this 
area each summer to explore the back- 
country. Unfortunately, they do all their 
business (i.e. meals, accomodations, 
horsepacking guides) with the most 
guilty rapists of the wilderness. Your 
group has a great reputation earned the 
hard way. I am exposing a threat to Ma 
Nature; let’s get together with no com- 
promise! 

— Eddy 


ed. note: Letters in opposition to de- 
velopment in the Stehekin area and in 
fdvor of keeping all a £-North Cascades 
Park mid can be sen fto: North Gas- 
cades NP, 800 State St., Sedro Woolley, 
WA 9828k. 

Dear Editor, 

1 am an environmental and animal 
rights activist, and I agree heartily with 
the direct action philosophy and work 
of Earth First! I was, however, some- 
what bothered to read in a recent EF! 
newspaper that some cows had been 
shot ■ with a bow and arrow in order to 
halt environmental damage caused by 
overgrazing. 

Cows don’t belong on American 
rangelands, and would not have come 
here by themselves. Spaniards and 
other Western Europeans brought cattle 
to this continent \00 years ago. The 
glorified cowboy tended the herd and 
encouraged it to grow, and today, profit- 
minded ranchers put cattle out on the 
range where they are fattened up at the 
expense of native vegetation and wild- 
life. Rich ecosystems have been turned 
into cow pastures and wastelands. 

It is important to address the problem 
of overgrazing, but in doing so, we must 
concern ourselves with those responsi- 
ble for this ecocrime. The only reason 
that cows are eating up the land is that 
people are eating up the cows. Anybody 
who eats beef is actually eating up west- 
ern rangelands ( or rainforests if that’s 
where the cattle were fattened). If you 
want to stop the destruction of western 
rangelands, stop eating them, via the 
caw. 

—Gene 

Dear SFB, 

My heart goes out to Jim Ringo (Let- 
ters, p. 2, Mabon EF! ) who asks for 
a job not destructive to the ecology. I, 
too, have been through this dilemma all 
during my long life (I even begin to feel 
with Gov. Lamm that as a retiree my 
duty to stop being a consumer is getting 
in the way of my enjoyment of life). 

I have always been in the entertain- 
ment business one way or another, and 
have made a fair living at my writing, 
and I used to think they were the most 
innocuous possible occupations. Maybe 
continued on page 3 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 
22), Lughnasadh (August 1), and 
Mabon (September 21 or 22). Dead- 
lines for articles are three weeks 
before the cover date: October 10, 
December 1, January 10, March 1, 
April 10, June 1, July 10, and Sep- 
tember 1. The newspaper is mailed 
Third Class on the cover date. First 
Class delivery is available for $10 extra 
a year. Airmail delivery overseas is 
available for $20 a year extra. 



USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 


The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

*Nomadic Action Group (Mike 
Roselle), POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 
*Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

*Montana Earth First!, Rt. 1, Box 
44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
*Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
*Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 
*EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 
*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
*Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 


EARTH FIRST! 
Samhain Edition 
November 1, 1986 
Vol. VII, No. I 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dent newspaper within the broad Earth 
First! movement. It is not the “official 
newsletter” of the Earth First! move- 
ment. Entire contents are copyrighted 
1986, but we are pleased to allow re- 
printing if credit is given, except for 
those articles specifically copyrighted 
by the author. Art and photographs are 
copyrighted by the individual artist or 
photographer and permission to use must 
be received from them. Earth First! is 
a forum for the no-compromise environ- 
mental movement. Responsibility rests 
with the individual authors and corres- 
pondents. The contents do not necessar- 
ily represent the viewpoint of this news- 
paper, the Earth First! movement, local 
Earth First! groups or individual Earth 
First.'ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, 
CO 81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
John Davis, Managing Editor 
Leon Colgosz, Associate Editor 
Dixie Dalton, Merchandise Manager 
Roger Featherstone, Special Projects 
Mike Roselle, Roving Editor 
David Cross, Roving Editor 
Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor 

Contributing Editors and Correspon- 
dents: Marcy Willow, Christoph Manes, 
Bill Devall, John Seed (Australia), Rick 
Davis (Japan), Randy Hayes, George 
Wuerthner, Gary Steele, Skywalker, 
Karen Pickett, Ric Bailey, Reed Noss, 
T.O. Hellenbach, Arthur Dogmeat, 
Howie Wolke, Head of Joaquin, Robert 
Streeter, Chim Blea, Lone Wolf Circles, 
Wm. H. Koethke, R. F. Mueller, Joe 
Woodelf, Michelle Miller, Karen DeBraal, 
Barbara Dugelby, Tom Stoddard, Ned 
Powell, Doug Peacock. 

Contributing Artists: Canyon Frog, 
Helen Wilson, Jim Stiles, John Zaelit, 
Karen Tanner, Mike Roselle, B. von 
Alten, T.O. Hellenbach, Lone Wolf 
Circles, Mad Jack, Bill Turk, Mike 
Gouse, Millipede, Juniper Berry, 
Christoph Manes, Marcy Willow, Peg 
Millett. 

Contributing Photographers: David 
Cross, George Wuerthner, Howie 
Wolke, Ed Berger, Doug Peacock, Scott 
Smith, Roger Featherstone. 

Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 

ADDRESSES 

POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 (602)622- 
1371: Letters to the Editor, Manu- 
scripts, Art, Photographs, etc. for 
Earth First!-, Subscriptions, Changes of 
Address, Inquiries; Merchandise Orders; 
Clippings; General Correspondence. 

POB 1008, Telluride, CO 81435 
(303)728-4301: Poetry, Correspondence 
with Art Goodtimes. 
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TEXAS RENDEZVOUS 
November 27 - 30 


Come gather ’round the coleman 
stove (sorry, no open fires) this 
November 27-30 with your fellow shit- 
kickin’ EFIers and hear the Hill Coun- 
try echo with our beeeautiful voices 
(well, at least we’ll have Bill Oliver!). 
We’ll backpack 2 miles into the back- 
woods of the Pedemales Falls State 
Park, near Johnson City. 

The Austin Ecoheads will be there 
by Thursday morning to post signs. 
Thursday night will include a potluck 
feast, followed by rounds of spirits, song 
& dance. Friday & Saturday will offer 
hikes and workshops on issues such as 
East Texas Wilderness, Stacy Dam, 
Toxic Dumping, Rainforests (tropical & 
temperate), Local Group Organizing, 
Paper Monkeywrenching, Central Texas 
Wilderness Proposal & more.. In atten- 


dance to help with workshops will be 
Ned Fritz, Barbara Dugelby, George 
Russell, Janice Bezanson, James 
Jackson, Roger Featherstone .... 

Costs for use of the park will be about 
50 cents a head/night, and $2 a vehicle 
so carpool if you can. We’ve reserved 
places for 50 but to help us plan please 
drop a note to tell us if you plan to 
attend. Also tell us what area you can 
help with (childcare, trash, tarps, 
music, $$, suggestions for workshops). 

We’ll hike in, so pack light! Be pre- 
pared for any type of weather. Bring 
food & water for 4 days, instruments, 
information about issues. For more info 
and to tell us if you’re coming, contact: 
Barbara Dugelby, POB 7292, UT, Austin, 
TX 78713; 512-467-1404. 



LETTERS (cont) 

so. But as a user of paper, machines, 
xerox, kleiglights, communications 
equipment, newspapers (yes, EFIers 
must consider newsprint and ink) there 
just isn’t anything that doesn’t use up 
resources. Maybe we should just keep 
our jobs and donate our money to the 
best causes??? I dunno. . . 

— Elaine Stansfield 

Los Angeles 

Editor, 

I read with appreciation Bill McCor- 
mick’s “Towards an Integrated Appro- 
ach to Population and Justice” in your 
last issue. I’m glad for his rebuttal to 
the idea that the Population Bomb is a 
myth, as held by Frances Moore Lappe 
and Joseph Collins in Food First! . The 
overpopulation problem is definitely 
real — so real that it could render most 
environmental gains up to now (in areas 
such as wilderness and endangered 
species preservation) undefendable 
within 35 years. 

However, I do not agree with McCor- 
mick’s criticism of Garrett Hardin, 
whom I believe to be courageous and 
visionary, a stubborn realist still far 
ahead of his time. 

How many people can the planet sus- 
tain? Lappe now seems to think the 
number is unlimited; most environmen- 
talists, lacking hard data, shrug their 
shoulders. Bioregionalism holds the an- 
swer. 

Inhabitants of every bioregion must, 
among their many reinhabitation en- 
deavors, determine the carrying capac- 
ity of their respective bioregions. How 
much water and food can the bioregion 
produce for how many humans, in bal- 
ance with the needs of the region’s other 
organisms? Adding the carrying 
capacities of all the planet’s bioregions 
should yield a maximum sustainable 
population size. So — while a specific 
number may now be lacking from the 
literature — the means to determine 
that number exists in bioregionalism. 

ZPG has for a long time seemed to 
me to be an uninspiring, compromise- 


oriented, and ultimately inadequate 
goal. Needed is an actual reduction in 
current human numbers in a sane and 
orderly way. Negative Population 
Growth is a budding organization work- 
ing toward just such a goal, to achieve 
equilibrium at about one-fourth of our 
current global population size. I am sur- 
prised I have not yet seen NPG men- 
tioned in the pages of EF! 

NPG has published an excellent book- 
let, Urgently Needed Now: A National 
Policy to Reduce U.S. Population, that 
outlines its sweeping proposals in con- 
cise and very readable terms. NPG’s Ad- 
visory Board includes well-known ac- 
tivist/progressives such as Isaac 
Asimov, David Brower, and Shirley 
MacLaine. Copies of this booklet may 
be obtained by writing to: NPG, 16 E. 
42nd St., Suite 1042, New York, NY 
10017. 

— Alamere 

Dear SFB, 

I just finished reading Wayland 
Drew’s “Killing Wilderness” for the sec- 
ond time {EF!, August 1, 1986). It’s a 
masterpiece — He’s a genius. This arti- 
cle shouldn’t be limited to people with 
our states of mind. It should be repro- 
duced thousands of times and dropped 
out of airplanes — or something similar! 
Our cause may not be hopeless if we 
could educate larger numbers of the con- 
ditioned public with articles such as 
this. 

— M. R. Venom 

Dear skit fyrir heila, 

The Sea Shepherd’s hellraising in the 
North Atlantic (see “Occurrence in the 
Ferocious Isles,” Mabon EF! ) may not 
stop whaling overnight, but it makes 
the people here aware that whaling is 
a serious matter. To add a little balance 
to Captain Watson’s flamboyant descrip- 
tion of Faroese society, however, let me 
say that the Faroese are mostly peace- 
ful, down-to-earth folk, who’ve lived 
pretty harmoniously with their environ- 
ment for 1000 years. I like them. The 
cops got ugly most likely because these 
guys have probably never been in a 


fistfight — there’s no crime on the 
Faroese Islands — and we all know that 
people who’ve never experienced vio- 
lence are usually the most trigger- 
happy. The “materialistic” lifestyle the 
Captain mentions consists mostly of 
fishing and sheep-raising. We should all 
be so materialistic. (As to their ban on 
alcohol, I won’t even attempt an 
apologia.) 

Whaling is a traditional way of life 
for them and has been small-scale 
enough not to be a problem, were it 
not for the fact that Japan, Russia, Nor- 
way, etc., have ravaged whales over the 
years. That’s what the Faroese (and the 
Icelanders) can’t understand — why 
should they stop whaling when they 
were the only ones to hunt with re- 
straint? The answer is that continued 
whaling, even on a small scale, 
threatens a beleaguered species, and 
therefore the well-being of whales has 
to come first. The Sea Shepherd’s gentle 
art of persuasion is the best way to bring 
this point home. But we can still respect 
a fundamentally decent (and decen- 
tralized and non-industrial and rural) so- 
ciety when we run into it without com- 
promising our biocentrism, or even 
being wimpy. 

Besides whaleboat busting, Captain, 
consider smuggling beer into the coun- 
try — they’ll elect you prime minister 
— and bring some to Iceland, while 
you’re at it. 

— Christoph Manes 

Reykjavik, Iceland 

EFIers, 

The Alaska Wilderness review is now 
in the scoping session stage. The Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act says that the Park Service must re- 
view all existing Alaskan National 
Parks and determine if there is more 
land suitable for Wilderness designa- 
tion. All Alaskan National Parks fit the 
Wilderness definition, so 100% of all 
parks should be wilderness. That was 
my testimony at two sessions. Unfortu- 
nately most of the attendees were anti- 
wilderness: “horn hunters,” wolf killers, 
miners and the Winnebagos tribe. One 


point I made was the fact that these 
are National Parks, yet they are only 
touring Alaska for public comment. 
That should be illegal! The whole coun- 
try should be consulted. 

Do Alaska a favor. Write to the Na- 
tional Park Service and say: 1) Scoping 
sessions should be held throughout the 
US, not just in Alaska. These are Na- 
tional Parks, not Alaskan Parks. 2) All 
existing National Parks in Alaska 
should be designated Wilderness. 100%. 
Send comments to: NPS Alaskan 
Wilderness Review, 2525 Gambell St. 
Rm. 202, Anchorage, AK 99503-2392. 

— Mark Shepard 

Dear SFB 

I, and other Fifth estate folks, like 
you, have differences with Murray 
Bookchin. But it’s rather unjust (and 
not very fruitful) to dismiss him with 
the ad hominem argument that he 
should get outside more. Hell, we 
should all get out more, but Bookchin 
was writing about ecology back in the 
early ’60s and deserves to be criticized 
seriously for the content of his ideas 
rather than dismissed for his writing 
style or intellectual background. 

— George Bradford 

Dear George 

My criticism, of Murray Bookchin in 
“Around the Campfire" (“I think Mur- 
ray would da well to get out of his stuffy 
libraries and encounter the wilder- 
ness. "), may have been off-hand but cer- 
tainly not ad hominem — rather it is 
a fundamental critique of Bookchin 
and anyone else who relies excessively 
on scholarship instead of direct wilder- 
ness experience for wisdom. I think 
Bookchin is an important thinker for 
us, but in virtually every area where I 
disagree with him, his lack of direct 
wilderness experience is the key. I do 
not believe that anyone, no matter how 
learned or thoughtful, can fully under- 
stand human society or the relationship 
of humans to the natural world without 
regularly encountering the wilderness 
and finding instruction there. 

—Dave Foreman 
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by Steve Marlatt 

In response to the grossly inadequate 
acreage recommended for Wilderness 
by the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) in their recently released Draft 
EIS, New Mexico Earth First! 
(NMEF!) has made a recommendation 
representative of the true wilderness 
potential in New Mexico. The BLM, as 
a result of the passage of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (FLPMA), has been studying for 
the past 10 years their 12 million acres 
of land in New Mexico for wilderness 
potential. They have identified 950,000 
acres with wilderness potential, and are 
only recommending 560,000 acres of 
this for Wilderness designation. 

New Mexico Earth First! proposes 
5,321,600 acres — 10 times what the 
BLM proposes — for Wilderness protec- 
tion. The tremendous human population 
increase in New Mexico in the last 100 
years has placed a great strain on native 
wildlife. Mammals such as the Grizzly 
Bear, Mexican Wolf, and Black-footed 
Ferret are now extinct in the state, and 
the Mountain Lion and Desert Bighorn 
Sheep suffer greatly reduced ranges. 
Most BLM land in New Mexico is arid 
and cannot sustain major disturbances. 
Many of the BLM areas have been dam- 
aged by uranium and coal mining, oil 
and gas drilling, and urban develop- 
ment. The remaining areas must be 
protected from this degradation. 

Examples of the differences between 
the NMEF! and BLM proposals include 
the Rio Chama area, NMEF! 39,900 — 
BLM 5232; the Continental Divide area, 
NMEF! 133,700 — BLM 40,359; and 
the Organ Mountains area, NMEF! 
112,900 — BLM 8269. Within our pro- 
posal, there are admittedly dirt roads, 
abandoned mining claims, and livestock 
range improvements. The BLM has 
eliminated areas that contain such de- 
velopments as being “unnatural,” but 
this ignores the potential for reclama- 
tion of these lands. If such develop- 
ments are reclaimed properly now, they 
will scarcely be noticeable 100 years 
hence. 

WRai YOU CAN DO 

The NMEF! Wilderness Proposal 
needs your support. Send comments 
before Dec. 12 to: State Director, NM 
(912), BLM, NM State Office, POB 
1449, Santa Fe, NM 87504-1449. 


EF! Proposes 5.3 Million Acres 
BLM Wilderness in New Mexico 


Earth First! Wilderness Proposal for 
New Mexico BLM lands 

1. Organ Mountains — 112,900 acres 

2. Robledo-Las Uvas Complex — 
324,900 

3. Cedar Mountains — 253,500 

4. Tres Hermanas Mountains — 69,200 

5. Big Hatchet Complex — 320,100 

6. Little Hatchet Mountains — 74,900 

7. Guadalupe Canyon (41,500 National 
Forest) — 46,100 

8. South Rodeo — 37,000 

9. North Rodeo — 36,800 

11. Pyramid Peak — 161,300 

12. Florida Mountains — 86,400 

13. Cookes Range — 92,200 

14. West Portrillo Mountains — 
507.000 

15. Little Black Peak — 23,100 

16. Carrizozo Lava Flow — 55,300 

17. Muggets Complex — 73,800 

18. Brokeoff Mountains — 156,700 

19. Culp Canyon — 11,600 

20. Cress Garden — 24,000 

21. Alamo Mountain — 155,520 

22. Little Dog Canyon — 110,600 

23. Texas Hill — 138,200 

24. Continental Divide — 133,700 

25. Devil’s Backbone — 17,300 

26. Jomado Del Muerto — 497,700 

27. Caballo Mountains — 235,100 

28. Lower Gila Box — 89,900 

29. Sierra de las Canas — 270,800 

30. Sierra Ladrones — 115,200 

31. Horse Mountain — 5,700 

32. Mesita Blanca — 34,600 

33. Eagle Peak — 63,400 

34. Sabinoso — 30,000 

35. Rimrock Complex — 110,600 

36. El Malpais (18,500 NF) —253,500 

37. Petaca Pinta — 18,500 

38. Chamisa (38,000 NF) — 242,000 

39. Rio Chama — 39,900 

40. San Antonio — 161,400 

41. Chaco — 9,200 

total proposal — 5,321,600 acres 


NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! BLM WILDERNESS PROPOSAL 



Lone Wolf Circles will stalk into Santa 
Fe December 3 with his environmental 
medicine show to benefit EF!’s wilder- 
ness effort. Special guests include 
Dakota Sid, Chris Wells and others to 
be announced. 



Alamo Hueco Mountains in Big Hatchet complex. 


Big Hatchet Mountains. Photos by Dave Foreman. 







Sierra de las Canas. 
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Proposed Chamisa Wilderness. 


'Will the Mexican Wolf Return? 


On another Department of Interior 
issue, the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) is looking at two areas for pos- 
sible reintroduction of the Mexican 
Wolf, an Endangered Species extir- 
pated from the US. One of the areas 
is in White Sands Missile Range, in cen- 
tral New Mexico, and the other is the 
Gray Ranch, located in the Animas 
Mountains in the “boot heel” region of 
southwestern New Mexico. The current 
owner of the Gray Ranch is anxious to 
sell, due to the depressed livestock graz- 
ing industry. 

Of the two areas, the Gray Ranch 
looks the most promising for a first in- 
troduction due to its relatively isolated 
location. Life zones such as grasslands, 
riparian areas, and pine forests are lo- 
cated within the 300,000 acre area. The 
ranch is home to many other rare 
species and sub-species, including the 
White-sided Jackrabbit, several species 
of hummingbirds, Gould’s Turkey, and 
many birds of prey. Other animals in 
the area include deer, quail, antelope, 
and javelina. 


Funds for purchasing the ranch would 
come from already available monies in 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, and the area would be managed 
by the FWS as a National Wildlife Re- 
fuge. Area residents would benefit from 
spending by refuge personnel, hunters, 
recreationists, and researchers. The 
NM Cattle Growers Association has 
come out against introducing the 
Wolves into either area, despite the fact 
that Wolves compete with Coyotes and 
usually force them out wherever they 
overlap. This is another reason that the 
“hooved locusts” should be eliminated 
from public lands of the West. 

Letters and petitions on behalf of 
Mexican Wolf reintroduction should be 
sent to US congresspersons. Tell them 
to support the purchase of the Gray 
Ranch by the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. 

Steve Marlatt, an EF! contact, is one 
of the most knowledgeable people in 
New Mexico on wilderness issues in his 
state. 


EF! Launches 
Fund Drive 
to Bring Watt 
to NM for 
Carruthers 

New Mexico Earth First! has in- 
itiated a fundraising drive to bring 
former Secretary of Interior, James 
Watt, to New Mexico to campaign for 
gubernatorial candidate Garrey Car- 
ruthers. EF!ers hope that since Car- 
ruthers distinguished himself in his role 
as a “gut fighter” for his boss and men- 
tor’s “rape and run” policies, Watt might 
return the favor and journey to New 
Mexico to help assure a Carruthers vic- 
tory. “Considering how much Watt owes 
Carruthers, only a lack of funds could 
have prevented a campaign trip,” said 
EF'.er Elvira Watson. 

“We thrive on confrontation and Gar- 
rey has proven he does too,” said Big 
Don Schwarzenegger of EF! at the 
tribe’s first ever political strategy ses- 
sion. “Personally, I’m looking forward 
to a Carrufher’s victory and the four 
years of fisticuffs that are sure to follow. 
Garrey likes to mix it up, too, judging 
by the brawl he got into with nine west- 
ern governors over coal leasing, or the 
time he took on 12 coastal states over 
off-shore oil leasing.” 

The radical EFlers assembled en- 
thusiastically seconded Don, noting 
that it was Carruthers who 
spearheaded the Powder River and 
Chaco coal scandals which resulted in 
numerous federal investigations and 
virtually shut down coal leasing in the 
West. It was Carruthers dropping more 
than 1.5 million acres of potential 
wilderness, including the Bisti Bad- 
lands, which swelled the ranks of EF! 
and the Sierra Club. It was the Watt/ 
Carruthers Department of Interior al- 
lowing and encouraging oil rigs to in- 
vade the Salt Creek Wildlife Refuge 
Wilderness near Roswell which brought 
long-dormant EF!ers out of the closet 
to lay down in front of the bulldozers, 
and which finally won a continuing 
budget resolution from Congress stop- 
ping mining in wilderness. “Wow!” 
exclaimed Laheeta Vigil cognizantly, 
“Carruthers accomplished a lot of our 
goals for us.” Another EF!er picked up 
on this. “A Carruthers Administration 
could spawn a whole new generation of 
environmental activism in New 
Mexico!” “That’s why we support Gar- 
rey!” “Go Garrey. Go Garrey . . . The 
chants finally faded. 

Grab your checkbook and send a big 
one to Carruthers for Governor (Watt 
Travel Fund) 1519 Paseo de Peralta, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501. Help bring James 
Watt to New Mexico to elect his “gut 
fighter,” Garrey Carruthers, Governor, 
and New Mexico EF! will once again 
take on the bulldozers! No compromise 
in defense of Mother Earth! For more 
info, contact Don Schwarzenegger at 
(505)988-9126. 


WORLD BANK (cont) 


Harvard biologist Wilson told the con- 
ference, “The current reduction of di- 
versity seems destined to approach that 
of the great natural catastrophes at the 
end of the Paleozoic and Mesozoic eras.” 
The modern catastrophe, Wilson said, 
could be even worse than the prehistoric 
ones. In those, primarily animal species 
were exterminated, trilobites to di- 
nosaurs, and plant species survived. 
These were able to provide the diverse 
habitats that finally produced mam- 
mals. This time, the plants are going 
as fast as the animals. 

On September 30, 350 rainforest ac- 
tivists gathered in Lafayette Park in 
front of the White House and marched 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to World 
Bank Headquarters. Many wore animal 
masks. A giant rainforest tree also 
marched. Placards proclaimed, “WE 
SHALL OVERGROW!,” “EARTH 
FIRST!,” “STOP JUNGLE DEATH,” 
and other messages for the office joc- 
keys who lined the streets. 

Catherine Caufield emceed the rally, 
calling for the inclusion of a Freedom 
of Information Act amendment to in- 
clude access to World Bank information, 
j and changes in regulations to require 
input by indigenous peoples on project 
planning involving their land. There 
WILL be greater surveillance of World 
Bank operations, she warned, her voice 
echoing off the Bank building, and if 
the Bank does not begin to mend its 
ways within 12 months, a worldwide 
campaign to halt then’ operations will 
begin. Her fiery delivery had the ral- 
liers in an uproar. 

Dr. Jose Lutzenberger of Brazil 
stated the case for stopping the 
Polonoroeste project that is destroying 
the heart of the Amazon rainforest. 

The Bread and Puppet Theater por- 
trayed the consequences of Bank in- 
volvement in rainforests, using music, 
placards and an insinuating voice in 
such a way that even the denizens of 
the Bank across the street understood. 

Dr. Fona Charu of Botswana ex- 
coriated the Bank for funding a series 
of calamitous cattle ranching operations 
that are reducing Botswana’s savannahs 
to desert under the pressure of more 
than three million export-destined cat- 
tle: Two World Bank funded operations 
have been abandoned after degrading 
hundreds of square miles of fragile 
grasslands into desert. Now Livestock 
III [sounds like a horror flick] is being 
implemented to open the last wild areas 
to cattle. The great herds of antelope, 
zebra and Cape Buffalo are being 
starved into extermination. Only an im- 
mediate halt to Livestock III, he 
warned, can prevent the total desertifi- 
cation of the Kalihari. 

The Nubian Theatre then created a 
remarkable synthesis of jazz and rep- 
resentations of the voices of wind, 
water, beast, and plant. During their 
performance, a person in front of the 
stage [who was dressed like a street 
person, but was, no doubt, a cleverly 
disguised finance minister] stood up and 
began loudly complaining about the Nu- 


bians’ intense music, and was helped 
out of the crowd by a giant parrot. 

As financiers left the Bank for the 
National Gallery of Art, where Brazilian 
and American bankers were throwing 
a $750,000 bash, Dr. Brent Blackwelder 
denounced the Three Gorges Damn 
project, which would block the Yangtze 
River in China. The Yangtze rises on 
the Tibetan plateau and wends its way 
more than 4000 miles to the China Sea. 
The $10-20 billion project will drown 
tens of thousands of square miles of land 
in Sichuan province, blocking the annual 
flood of silt and nutrients that nourishes 
the habitats of floodplain wildlife, the 
ecosystems of the China Sea, and the 
fields of millions of farmers. 

Following Dr. Blackwelder, lion dan- 
cers from the Kung Fu Society of DC 
prowled in eerie grace before the stage, 
to the pulse of drummers. 

Dr. Akilaparte Ramakrishna of 
Woods Hole spoke against the Narmada 
Dams project, which would include 165 
major dams and many more smaller 
dams on western India’s Narmada River 
and its tributaries. The dams will drown 
1000 square miles of forest and 3000 
square miles of farmland. One million 
farmers and tribal people will be up- 


rooted, courtesy of the World Bank. 

After Indian ' JmSfciaffi? played a 
haunting raga, Randy Hayes leapt onto 
the stage. “We’re here to trash the 
World Bank!” he shouted! "We aren’t 
here merely to commiserate about the 
Bank’s intrigues, he reminded us. Or- 
ganize! Inform the public! Tell your con- 
gressfolks you want the Freedom of In- 
formation Act amended to include the 
World Bank. The Bank operates on a 
presumption of public ignorance; 
brought under public scrutiny, many of 
their projects will be seen for the profit- 
directed ecocidal schemes they are. 

With a thunderous ovation, the rally 
closed. People knotted into small 
groups, strategizing for battles to come. 
Meanwhile, after listening to US Treas- 
ury Secretary James Baker’s exhorta- 
tion to reduce Third World nation debt 
by (what else?) lending them more 
money, bankers left the building and 
calmed themselves by staring at a huge 
photograph by the door of the Mayf- 
lower Hotel ballroom — a giant pile of 
gold bullion. 

Ron Huber is best known for his dar- 
ing tree sitting exploits in Oregon. He 
is now back at his home in Maryland. 





Photos by Barbara Dugelby ofWashington, DC, World Bank Protest September 30. 
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KAIBAB: 

A Return to Vision 



De Motte Park, Kaibab National Forest. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


Kaibab Forest Plan Released 


by Dave Foreman 

I 

There are few areas of greater signifi- 
cance in the early history of wilderness 
preservation than the Kaibab Plateau 
north oi' the Grand Canyon. There are 
also few areas that have been more 
poorly managed by the United States 
Forest Service. 

Aldo Leopold wrote that when he ar- 
rived in the Southwest in 1909 there 
were six large roadless areas (over half- 
a-million acres) still intact in the 
National Forests of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Five of these six were ruled 
by the Grizzly Bear. One of these areas 
was the Kaibab Plateau. 

In 1922, Emerson Hough, a prominent 
journalist of the day, proposed in the 
pages of The Saturday Evening Post 
that the Kaibab be designated as a 
Wilderness Area. This proposal came 
two years before Leopold was success- 
ful in convincing the Forest Service to 
designate the nation’s first Wilderness 
Area — the Gila in New Mexico. 

Alas, nothing came of Hough’s pro- 
posal and the Forest Service, in concert 
with game agencies, began to dis- 
member the ecological integrity of the 
high, richly forested plateau forming 
the northern part of the Grand Canyon. 
The Kaibab was home to a world-famous 
herd of Rocky Mountain Mule Deer. In 
order to further increase the herd, it 
was decided to eliminate predators — 
Wolves, Mountain Lions, bear. One of 
the more famous ecology text book case 
studies ensued — the unpreyed-upon 
deer underwent a fantastic population 
explosion and severely overgrazed their 
range before being balanced by a mas- 
sive die-off. This episode led Leopold 
to muse in “Thinking Like A Mountain” 
that if a deer herd lives in fear of its 
Wolves, then a mountain lives in fear 
of its deer. 

The vegetation of the Kaibab has never 
fully recovered from this ecological 
debacle, and the predators have not 
fully returned to this day. Further com- 
pounding the problem on the Kaibab 
Plateau, the Forest Service has turned 
the area into a tree farm, carefully 
screening the devastation of industrial 
forestry from the eyes of motor-bound 
tourists on their way to the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon. The fine spruce- 
fir and Ponderosa pine forests of the 
plateau have been laced with a spider- 
web of roads for the benefit of loggers, 
welfare ranchers, and slob hunters. 

Environmentalists have unfortunately 
ignored the North Kaibab Ranger Dis- 
trict in recent decades, concentrating 
instead on the more glamorous Grand 
Canyon National Park directly to the 
south. But the Kaibab Plateau, managed 
by the Forest Service, is an integral part 
of the Grand Canyon. Today, the Forest 
Service is logging ancient forests on the 
rim of The Canyon itself. (Last year, a 
bulldozer went over the rim into The 
Canyon during a logging operation.) 
Uranium mining claims now threaten the 
Plateau as well (see separate article). 

It is time to return to the proposal 
of The Saturday Evening Post. Fully 
recognizing that much of the Plateau is 
damaged and needs wilderness restora- 
tion work, Earth First! is proud to en- 
dorse the SEP proposal of 1922 for a 
great wilderness preserve on the Kaibab 
Plateau. In that regard we recommend 
that: 

1) The entire North Kaibab Ranger 
District be designated as a Wilderness 
Area/Wildemess Recovery Area with the 
following exceptions: a) a corridor for 
US Hwy 89A; b) a corridor for Arizona 
Hwy 67 from Jacob Lake to the North 
Rim; c) and an area of 2000 acres around 
the Jacob Lake development. 

2) BLM lands in the House Rock Valley 
south of US 89 A should also be included 
in the Wilderness. 

3) While US 89 A will remain open to 
private vehicle traffic, AZ 67 south of 
Jacob Lake will be closed to private ve- 
hicles (except for bicycles) and a shuttle 
bus system from Jacob Lake to the 
North Rim instituted. 

4) Forest Roads 422 & 462 will remain 
open for mountain bicycles, large pack 
strings, and horse-drawn wagons. 
Primitive campgrounds may be estab- 
lished along these routes for a threshold 
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wilderness experience. All other roads 
on the Kaibab Plateau will be returned 
to nature or re-established as trails. 

5) Wolves will be reintroduced to the 
North Kaibab. If necessary, the Moun- 
tain Lion population will be augmented 
with reintroduced animals. A. study will 

. be undertaken to determine if adequate 
habitat exists to reintroduce the Grizzly 
Bear. 

6) All livestock grazing will be pro- 
hibited and watershed/vegetation re- 
habilitation work undertaken. 

7) The Kaibab will be withdrawn from 
all forms of appropriation under the 
mining laws. 

8) Except on the two highway cor- 
ridors, all motorized vehicles will be 
banned from the area. 

9) Logging will be prohibited and ef- 
forts made to rehabilitate previously 
logged areas. 

Clearly, a major wilderness rehabili- 
tation program is envisioned here, but 
we should not allow ourselves to be con- 
strained by over sixty years of incompe- 
tent and disastrous management by the 
United States Forest Service in our 
vision to realize the Kaibab Plateau as 
an integral part of The Grand Canyon 
Wilderness Complex. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

* Support the Earth First! proposal 
for a Kaibab Plateau Wilderness Area/ 
Wilderness Recovery Area. Mention 
the specific points in our proposal if 
you wish. 

* For the entire Kaibab National 
Forest (including the two units south 
of the Grand Canyon), support the 
following: 

1) Elimination of livestock grazing; 

2) Withdrawal of the entire National 
Forest from appropriation under the 
mining laws; 

3) Prohibition of trapping, and of 
any hunting of predators; 

4) No cutting of previously unlogged 
areas or old-growth trees, no deficit 
timber sales; 

5) A complete restriction of all 
motor vehicles to constructed and 
maintained roads: 

6) No new road construction, and 
rehabilitation of roads no longer 
needed due to elimination of mining, 
grazing, and most logging. 

7) No use of herbicides, pesticides 
or other poisons anywhere on the 
National Forest. 

Send your letter to: 

Leonard Lindquist 

Forest Supervisor 
Kaibab National Forest 
800 S. Sixth St. 

Williams, AZ 86046 


by Lew Kemia 

The Final EIS for Energy Fuel Nucle- 
ar’s Canyon Mine, to be located 13 miles 
south of the Grand Canyon, was issued 
September 26 by the Kaibab National 
Forest. The cover letter for that 
glorified stack of toilet paper makes no 
bones about where the Forest Circus 
stands on this one. The second sentence 
says, “No environmental impacts are ex- 
pected from mining operations and ore 
transportation.” 

Members of Northern Arizona Earth 
First! read that statement in total dis- 
belief. They had long expected that the 
Kaibab’s crew of industrial puppets 
would give EFN the go ahead on this 
mine, but the recent denial of permits 
for two nearby mine sites on state land 
lulled local activists into a false sense 
of optimism. The implications of this 
EIS make its release a hostile act. 

Concerned individuals, mostly 
EF!ers, gathered shortly after this hos- 
tile act was committed to protest to 
Kaibab Forest Supervisor Leonard 
Lindquist. The group of 18 included a 
mountain lion, raccoon, ferret, and 
skunk. (The latter was included so that 


by Ned Powell 

The proposed Kaibab National Forest 
Plan is out and open for public com- 
ments until November 7. It sets the gen- 
eral direction for management over the 
next 50 years with specific goals for the 
next 10-15 years. The Kaibab is truly a 
National Forest. Anyone who visits the 
Grand Canyon drives through the 
Kaibab. If you attend next year’s RRR 
you’ll camp in the Kaibab. So this plan 
deserves comments not only from south- 
western EF!ers but from concerned 
folks throughout the country. 

The Plan is especially weak at control- 
ling ORV abuse. Not counting Wilder- 
ness Areas which are already closed by 
law to all motorized vehicles (and which 
include only about 115,000 of the 
Kaibab’s 1.6 million acres), only 11,392 
acres are currently listed as “closed” 
and more than half that area (5755 
acres) has an exemption for snow- 
mobiles. 2773 additional acres are pro- 
posed for that classification, but many 
of them also exempt snowmobles — 
mainly on the North Kaibab. There are 
so many roads on the North Kaibab that 
there is no excuse for allowing snow- 
mobiles to cut through the forest. The 
Forest Service views ORVers as another 
user class whose desires should be in- 
corporated into the Plan. They aren’t. 
ORVers are an abuser class whose ac- 
tivities degrade the environment and 
disturb both wildlife and humans. All 
ORVs should be restricted to existing 
roads in the forest. 

The grazing part of this proposal is 
equally disturbing. The Kaibab NF lists 


the Freddies might feel more at home.) 
They met with Lindquist and one of his 
staffers, Tom Gillette, on October 9 at 
Kaibab Forest Headquarters to register 
their intense displeasure with the way 
the Forest Circus totally abdicated 
their responsibility to protect public 
lands. Dan Dagget, a Sierra Club rep- 
resentative, asked if the outrageous 
statement on the cover letter meant 
that the Kaibab National Forest was un- 
able to recognize the difference be- 
tween a piece of forest land with a 
uranium mine on it and one with no 


790,707 acres as possible rangeland. By 
their own lax standards only 61% of that 
is in satisfactory condition, yet the Plan 
calls for continued use at current levels. 
Page 9 of the Plan reads, “Permitted 
grazing use exceeds grazing capacity in 
the first decade.” In addition, they esti- 
mate that 24,645 acres of pinyon-juniper 
forest can be “cost-effectively treated” 
to make more public land available to 
welfare-ranchers for overgrazing. 
“Treated” is a euphemism for chaining 
the forest — 38.5 square miles of p-j 
forest bowled over! At the very least, 
grazing should be. stopped immediately 
on all land in an “unsatisfactory” condi- 
tion. No additional forest land should be 
converted to rangeland. 

Of course no review of a Forest Plan 
would be complete without a look at 
their timber harvest projections. Not 
surprisingly, this section is vague and 
contradictory. Although the FS here 
has set a minimum of 15% of the Forest 
to be established as old growth, the Plan 
schedules 90% of the Forest to be logged 
(most on a 120 year rotation). There has 
already been clearcutting throughout 
the North Kaibab Ranger District, but 
the DEIS claims (p.92) “the majority of 
stands are mature and overmature.” 
Most of the Kaibab Plateau is within the 
Grand Canyon National Game Preserve 
but the Forest Service is minimizing wil- 
dife and watershed goals in order to 
manage our land as a giant tree farm. 
Current timber harvests are yielding an 
average of 63 million board feet per 
year. This plan would raise that to 73 
million board feet per year for the next 
ten years. 


uranium mine. Mary Sojourner of EF! 
called the document a lie. 

One thing this document does tell us 
is that the fooling around is over. The 
cards are on the table; the shit is about 
to hit the fan. Rumor has it that one 
of the other mining companies poised 
to rape the Grand Canyon is preparing 
to make their move. This company, 
Pathfinders Inc., is owned by the 
French government and we all know 
what their environmental policies are 
like. Read the notice in this issue about 
the November 16 EF! action to close 
Grand Canyon Park, and then be there! 



Freddies Propose Uranium Mine 

at Grand Canyon 


Freddies Propose Scopes 

on Mt. Graham 


by Anger Birdman with Ned Powell 


The Coronado National Forest of 
southeastern Arizona released its Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement on 
the proposed Mt. Graham Astrophysical 
Area early in October. It. confirmed the 
fears of environmentalists by recom- 
mending a development of five tele- 
scopes on an exclusive use allocation of 
seven acres on High Peak (Mt, Graham) 
m the Pinaleno Mountains. The site 
would be surrounded by 123 acres of 
restricted public use area or “buffer 
zone.” 

Although the development allowed by 
the Freddies’ Preferred Alternative is 
scaled down from what the University 
of Arizona’s Steward Observatory re- 
quested, it nonetheless constitutes an 
unacceptable “foot in the door” develop- 
ment on one of the most environmentally 
sensitive spots in the 3500 acre area 
studied. Spokespersons for the broad 
based opposition movement, which in- 
cludes recreationists and sportsmen as 
well as conservationists, agreed that 
there was no guarantee that, the U of 
A wouldn’t eventually get all they 
wanted (as proposed in Alternative F) 
by returning to the Forest Disservice 
later for additional allocations. Once the 
core development is in place, the door 
is open for all 18 astronomical insutru- 
ments and a sprawl of concrete and steel 
across the entire mountaintop. 

The issue is highly controversial with 
much news coverage. Mainstream en- 
vironmental groups have vowed to sue 
to block development if all else fails, 
and the Coalition for the Preservation 
of Mt. Graham has organized a powerful 
bloc of outdoor and environmental 
groups. Nevertheless, the Freddies 
knuckled under pressure from politi- 
cians and the U of A and recommended 
the development. 

Several big questions remain, such as 
how the future determination by the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) on the 
proposed listing of the Mt. Graham Red 
Squirrel ( Tamiasciums hudsonicus 



Scopes on Kitt Peak. Soon to be the view on Mt. Graham? 


GIVING GRAND (MOTHER) CANYON 

A BREAK 


by Mary Sojourner 

Have mercy! Old Grand (mother) 
Canyon has been working hard. She 
needs a day of rest. Northern Arizona 
Earth First! and Canyon Under Siege 
need your help in giving the Canyon 
that well-deserved vacation from 
human impact ... on Sunday, November 
16, 1986, from 8AM to 5PM. 

1. Contact your local media with the 
following statement: Earth First! and 
Canyon Under Siege, a Flagstaff-based 
coalition dedicated to pi'otecting the 
Grand Canyon and its surrounding 
ecosystems from uranium mining and 
hauling, would like to give the Canyon 
a much needed day of rest. The Canyon 
has been home for eons to magnificent 
wildlife; a Federal employee since its 
dedication as a National Park in 1919; 
and an unpaid, abused and silent part- 
ner to air, bus and general tour com- 
panies. We ask that all tourists stay 
away from Grand Canyon National Park 
on Sunday, November 16, from 8AM to 
5PM. Tourists in the Park are asked to 
avoid motorized transport. 

All Grand Canyon fans are welcome 
to join us outside the Park, near the 
South and East entrances, in demon- 
strations of respect and support for the 
Canyon . . . now under serious threat 
from uranium mining interests, who 
hold tens of thousands of claims on both 
North and South rims. Join us in this 
day of respect, so that 25, 50, 1000 years 
from now, the Grand Canyon will re- 
main her silent, majestic and wild self. 

2. Join us at the South and East en- 
trances to the Canyon, outside Park 
boundaries, anytime between 8 and 5 
on the 16th. There will be many oppor- 
tunities for demonstrations of respect, 
resistance, and affection. EF! Northern 
Arizona and CUS will hold workshops 


on affinity-building and the mining 
threats on Saturday, Nov. 15, in 
Flagstaff. Call 602-774-0130 or 774-8601. 
Please provide your own food and shel- 
ter. 

3. Come to Flagstaff Nov. 13 and 
DANCE ... to Major Lingo and a mys- 
tery band, SAC ball-room, NAU, a ben- 
efit concert for Canyon Under Siege, 
co-sponsored by CUS, EF!, Sierra Club 
and Flagstaff Friends of the River; 8- 
midnight. Raffle and the opportunity 
to see EF!ers, hippies, punks, college 
kids and Patagonia clones melded in a 


puddle of unbridled ecolust. 

4. Encourage any groups (anti-nucle- 
ar, environmental, feminist, etc.) and 
individuals to contact us and join in this 
effort. We need bodies, brains, cos- 
tumes, media contact and rumors. 

EF! Northern AZ intends this to be 
the first of a regular column on our 
Earth-lovin’ activities in the North 
Country. Any Northland news, gossip 
and outrage you want passed on, send 
to M.S., OCSR #14, Flagstaff, AZ 
86001. I 


New England Rendezvous Held 


by Jonathan von Ranson 

The first Earth First! conference for 
the Northeast took place the weekend 
of October 4 in Wendell, Massachusetts, 
where a nine-year-old battle to stop 
highway relocation plans is coming to 
a head. Thirty-five participants dis- 
cussed tactics to keep a six-mile stretch 
of Mass. Rt. 2 out of a relatively wild 
area that includes part of the state 
forest system and a whitewater stretch 
of the Millers River, one of the four prin- 
cipal tributaries to the Connecticut 
River in Massachusetts. They took a 
Walk on the Wild Side of the Millers 
and met the bear that has haunted Gov- 
ernor Michael “Duke” Dukakis, a lapsed 
environmentalist who has discovered 
the electoral version of crack: jobs and 
the economy. (The Greek-speaking bear 
— and a midnight caper that resulted 
in the Governor encountering the mes- 
sage, “Hay Duke, No Rt. 2” written 
across a football field where his helicop- 


ter was landing . . . and a lot of less 
glamorous work — have improved the 
odds the road won’t be built.) 

Other topics covered at the confer- 
ence included The Fate of Our Forests, 
led by Dan Hemenway of Orange, MA, 
Bioregional Networking by Craig Stehr, 
Personal Permaculture by Thelma Snell 
and Endangered Species with Max 
Strahan. Strahan is working with 
Greenworld on the designation of the 
Right Whale as an Endangered Species. 

Food and music were good. The latter 
was provided by Court Dorsey — whose 
version of “Serious Men are Running 
Our World” shows good music can be 
sarcastic — and by Steve Crow and 
Buris Jenkins. 

Useful linkages also came out of the 
conference. Strahan expressed the con- 
ference’s most successful function: 
“When you go back to fight that lonely 
battle, it helps to know you’re not alone. 


grahamensis) as Endangered with Crit- 
ical Habitat will affect the development. 
High Peak is the center of the densest 
population of squirrels and the Forest 
Circus admits a development there 
would raise their chances of extinction 
15%. Earth First! hopes the FWS will 
nix the Freds’ Preferred Alternative 
with Critical Habitat designation for all 
of High Peak. In case all else fails, plans 
are being formulated for non-violent 
civil disobedience in defense of Mt. 
Graham. 

Of the seven alternatives presented 
in the DEIS, only three include no allo- 
cation for astrophysical use. These 
three show varying degrees of protec- 
tion for the 3500 acre management area 
— ranging from no action to one includ- 
ing a 680 acre Zoological-Botanical Area 
for the unique spruce-fir forest and the 
nearly extinct Mt. Graham Red Squir- 
rel, plus an additional 1000 acres of road- 
less area to be added to the existing 
62,000 acre WSA. None of the alterna- 
tives includes a mix of management pre- 
scriptions acceptable to the Coalition 
for the Preservation of Mt. Graham. All 
are too weak in protective values or too 
restrictive on current uses to be accept- 
able to all the various interests. A Co- 
alition team has developed a “Keep Mt. 
Graham Wild and Free” alternative and 
will present it to the Freds. 

Without departing from our associa- 
tion with the conservative Coalition, 
EF! is developing a management direc- 
tion for Mt. Graham which will include, 
among other essential measures, estab- 
lishment of three Research Natural 
Areas (RNAs) at the unusual subalpine 
wet meadows (cienegas) which the De- 
forest Service eliminated from the plan. 
(EF! already has presented to the 
Coronado Forest its Mt. Graham 
Wilderness Proposal, which would en- 
large the Mt. Graham roadless area by 
closing short sections of road and would 
protect all the roadless area as Wilder- 
ness.) 

HOW YOU CAN HELP 

However you let the FS know that 
any development on Mt. Graham is ab- 
solutely unacceptable, it will have an 
immeasurable influence on the Regional 
Forester’s ultimate decision. 1. To ob- 
tain a copv of the DEIS, call the 
Coronado NF at 602-629-6483. (Office 
of Arid Lands Studies Environmental 
Data Report and Steward Observat- 
ory’s Master Site Development Plan are 
also available upon request.) 2. Letters 
are still needed, before Nov. 21, to sup- 
port the proposed listing of the Mt. 
Graham Red Squirrel as Endangered 
with Critical Habitat. Write: Michael 
Spear, Regional Director, USFWS, 
POB 1306, Alb., NM 87103. 3. The pub- 
lic comment period on the Mt. Graham 
DEIS closes Jan. 20, 1987. Send letters 
to: Robert Tippeconnic, Supervisor, 
Coronado NF, 300 W Congress St. , Tuc- 
son, AZ 85701. 4. Send contributions 
to AZ EF! , POB 5871, Tucson, 85703. 

Anger and Ned are two of EF!’s 
experts on the Mt. Graham issue. 


BOYCOTT BOWATER-SCOTT 

In Australia, of original forest cover, 
56% has been cleared and 70% of the 
remaining forest has been severely dam- 
aged. By the year 2000 there will be 
over one million hectares lost to pine 
plantations. Negotiations between Bow- 
ater-Scott and government officials to 
turn public land over to pines in the 
Beechworth, Myrtleford, Bright, Ovens 
Valley, Koettong and areas east of Tal- 
langatta were held in secret. Victorian 
taxpayers subsidize pine plantations for 
private transnationals such as B-S. 
Royalties do not cover roads, port 
facilities, or fire control. Timber com- 
panies flood the market with cheap im- 
ports to pressure the government to 
further reduce the royalties. When B-S 
and the Victorian Government held sec- 
ret negotiations in April, 1986, the re- 
sult was B-S being given 8900 acres of 
public land for pine planting. 

As consumers we should not buy 
products which demand that our flora 
and fauna suffer further. BOYCOTT 
BOWATER-SCOTT! Write to: Mr. L.A 
Wilson, Bowater-Scott Corp., 11 Ailsa 
St. , Box Hill, 3128, Australia. Products 
to boycott are: Sorbent, Scotties, Bow- 
ater-Scott Family Napkins, Lady Scott, 
Dri Tot Diapers, A.F.I. Sawn Timber 
and plywood products. 
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300 Attend California Rendezvous 


by Karen DeBraal 


temative forest plan and create a mas- 
ter form letter to use as a pressure tool. 
The Inyo group, led by the redoubtable 
Sally 'Miller, plans to stop ski area con- 
struction, save the White Mountains, 
and demand more Wilderness than the 
current plan would designate. 

BLM DESERT: EF’ers will create 
a proposal that will make Senator 
Cranston’s desert wilderness bill look 
weak. Direct action against the Barstow 
to Vegas desert demolition race, which 
starts November 29 near Baker, is being 
considered. 

Other workshops included Deep Ecol- 
ogy with Bill Devall, a lesson on tree- 
climbing, Grizzly Bear reintroduction, 
direct action against plans to capture 
the last three free-flying California Con- 
dors, and direct action possibilities for 
the northern California portion of the 
Kalmiopsis roadless area. 

In the shadows of a bright moon, the 
success of the afternoon and the joys 
of living were celebrated at a rally in 
the park amphitheatre. The condor skit 
brought back a quality of nature theat- 
rics nearly absent since the demise of 
primitive peoples. Merry jigs were 
danced to the music of Hope Baldwin 
and her consorts, and Cecilia Ostrow’s 
voice entranced even the roving chil- 
dren. 

A birthday cake with 40 candles was 
presented to Dave Foreman. As a 
proper EF! cake should do, it rep- 
resented a battle to save the wilderness 
— toppled Tonka trucks and fallen cow- 
boys lay in the green frosting with EF! 
Indians surrounding them. Strips of 
madrone bark symbolized the fallen 
trees of an old growth forest, while bits 
of redwood trees showed the return of 
the forest after victory. Thanks goes to 
Gena Trott for this artistic cake. In his 
speech, Dave wrenched our emotions 
with words about the despair and joy 
of life. 

The sharp poetry of Lone Wolf Circles 
combined with the smooth guitar and 
voice of Dakota Sid to bring the rally 
to a passionate close. People then went 
to a pagan ritual in the meadow and to 
the typical campfire ritual. 

We gathered Sunday for final strat- 
egy planning. The Rendezvous was a 
smashing success and generated much 
energy for presentations by Dave and 
Wolf on Monday in Santa Cruz. A giant 
THANKS! to Tom Skeele. Sally Miller 
and everyone who made it happen. 
EARTH FIRST! 


“We are the only radicals who have 
fun! We live, Live, LIVE!!," hollered 
Dave Foreman at the evening rally of 
the California Rendezvous at Big Basin 
State Park. We certainly did live, on 
that weekend of October 17-19, our 
senses sharpened by E F ! bards and the 
magnificence of the old growth red- 
woods, the bright afternoons, and the 
clear nights. 

The park nearly overflowed with 300 
EF!ers. While most were from Califor- 
nia, six other countries — New Zealand, 
Canada, Brazil, West Germany, India, 
and Oregon — were also represented. 
Earth warriors such as Paul Watson of 
the Sea Shepherd inspired us with 
words concerning the power that a few 
courageous people can wield. Earth 
First !’s joyous anger cut loose: visions 
solidified into planned actions amid 
howls of the tribe and stirrings of the 
reptilian portions of our brains. 

After an acceptably rowdy campfire 
on Friday night, folks nestled down 
under redwood, oak, and madrone 
friends. After waking up at an hour sen- 
sibly past the scheduled meeting time, 
people gathered in Sky Meadow to plan 
eco-actions. Results and strategies gen- 
erated include: 

OFF-SHORE OIL: California off- 
shore oil development is on hold for 
three years as Congress didn’t appropri- 
ate money for ocean rape, but in 1989 
all lands off the West Coast will be 
opened to development unless action is 
taken. EF! CA plans to network with 
Save Our Shores, Greenpeace, and 
other groups working on the issue, and 
to set up a coalition similar to the Rain- 


Little Wolves watch Sally Miller and Gena Trott decorate Dave Foreman’s biiiggg 
birthday cake. Photo by David Cross. 


forest Action Network. The goal is a 
statewide initiative against off-shore oil 
development. Direct actions are in the 
works. 

MOUNTAIN LIONS: Sharon Negri 
of the Mountain Lion Coalition gave a 
history of the twisted Mountain Lion 
politics in California. (During workshop 
discussion, Paul Watson contributed 
ideas with which Sea Shepherd has had 
success in saving animals in Canada. 
One of Sea Shepherd’s successful tactics 
was to spread the rumor that hunting 
endangered animals was a manifesta- 


tion of the hunter’s perverse sexual 
proclivities.) In Febiuary of ’87, hear- 
ings will be held concerning trophy 
hunting of lions. To prevent the slaugh- 
ter of lions for someone’s perverse sex- 
ual hang-ups and pioneer mentality, an 
educational campaign will begin on Oc- 
tober 30, in front of the Department of 
Fish and Game in San Francisco. The 
lion will be made a symbol of what is 
happening to wildlife in CA. Plans for 
civil disobedience will be developed. 

RAINFORESTS: After reporting on 
the success of the International Day of 
Protest on September 30 (60 demonstra- 
tions worldwide, about half by EF!), 
Randy Hayes told of a reform packet 
to be delivered to the World Bank which 
basically says: if our resolutions are not 
met within six months there will be an 
all-out international effort to cut fund- 
ing for the World Bank. The Rainforest 
Action Network is also working on a 
program to ban beef imports from Cen- 
tral America and to get AID to put 
money into programs of sustainable ag- 
riculture, parks, and alternative beef 
production methods. RAN is trying to 
obtain $57,000 to assist in this. A plan 
by Coca-Cola to buy 15,000 acres in a 
Jaguar preserve in Belize to turn into 
a citrus grove for orange juice was dis- 
cussed and research plans were gener- 
ated. We expect to add Coca-Cola prod- 
ucts (Minute Maid O.J., etc.) to the list 
of products to boycott. 

FOREST PLANS: Two groups were 
formed to discuss methods of saving the 
Mendocino and Inyo National Forests. 
Mendocino folks plan to develop an al- 


Karen , anEF! leader in Santa Cruz, 
deserves special tha nks for this article: 
At the Rendezvous on Saturday we told 
her we expected, an article from her by 
Tuesday. She got. it here on time! 


Capture of last Condor. Photo by David Cross 


Technology-Free Zones 


the abundance of Earth without dis- 
turbing the flow of life. They ar e autar- 
kical, not based on t he creation of mar - 
kets, antT do’not require an infrastruc- 
ture of roads, currency, etc. They also 
look better on a shelf. 

Think of a rope bridge in Amazonia 
and compare it to the Brooklyn Bridge. 
The former sways with life as it takes 
root-gatherers to a favorite locality. The 
latter bears disgruntled New Yorkers 
to work so they can pay their utility 
bills which keeps the dynamos whirring 
so New Yorkers won’t get more disgrun- 
tled. The Brooklyn Bridge is built on 
the discontent of civilization. 

The goal of a technology-free zone 
would be to replace technology -based 
ec onomies "with crafts, .. Thar~~means 
changing our way of life to accomodate 
natural cycles and abandoning the 
search for “app ropriate technologies.” - 
which only existin the minds of tecEnoc- 
rats anyway. 

How far local communities would like 
to carry this is up to them. They might 
merely ban the construction of new in- 
dustrial installations. They might be 
smart and demand the removal of exist- 
ing installations (which seem to be mak- 
ing their way to Singapore anyway). 
Some communities might want to 
exclude cars, television, or by-pass 
surgery. 

The effect of all this would be to drive 
vulgar consumers and sybarites into 
hard-core urban centers, leaving en- 
vironmentally-eonscious people a free 
hand to take further action in defense 


of Mother Earth — such as stopping 
food shipments to hard-core urban cen- 
ters. 

At the very least, a technology-free 
zone movement would shift the dis- 
course beyond just preserving wilder- 
ness, or even expanding it, to conform- 
ing our way of life to the all-pervasive 
wilderness Earth is destined to become. 


by Christoph Manes 


WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and MS. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out Septemher- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework. Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire. 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069. 

(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


Because technology is at the heart of 
the ecological crisis, I propose the cre- 
ation of technology-free zones. The nu- 
clear-free zone movement has shown 
the way by placing initiatives on the bal- 
lot and lobbying local governments to 
approve anti-nuclear proclamations. My 
proposal would be more subversive and 
utopian, hence more patriotic and likely 
to succeed. The goal is to deny bit by 
bit not only nuclear technology, but all 
industrial technology, space in which to 
operate. It would be a first step to re- 
storing urban wastelands and 
mechanized farmlands into living 
ecosystems. The beauty of it is that for 
the most part the federales couldn’t con- 
jure up “national security” against it, 
as they do with nuclear-free zones, even 
though closing a factory that makes 
plastic swizzle-sticks is in the long run 
probably a greater threat to our central 
authorities than dismantling ICBMs. 

But some distinctions are in order. 
Technology is not an accumulati on-oil. 
jhachinery ; I caiTt emphasize that 
enough. It is the demon in our souls , 
the pestilence in our blond , the womi 
i n ourTirains, b ut it is not mere machin- 
ery. Less poetically, it is the logos of 
JrxluijL, the rationalization d S' -miF'reT" 
lationship to nature and ourselves into 
a series of barren techniques. The de- 
structive machinery of industrialism is 
only the result of this a priori relation. 

Crafts, on the other hand, tap into 
PagelTEarth First! November 1, 1986 


Christoph, is still in Iceland, bat will 
soon complete his Fulbright. studies and 
return. , 


Giant Ski Area Assaults Inyo Forest 


by Cassiope 

Lovers of the Eastern Sierra beware! 
If the Forest Disservice and developers 
have their way, five new ski areas could 
be developed in the northern Inyo Na- 
tional Forest in the next 10 years. Cur- 
rently two ski areas exist in the north- 
ern Inyo near the resort town of Mam- 
moth Lakes: Mammoth Mountain Ski 
Area (MMSA) and June Mountain. 
MMSA, owned by Dave McCoy, is the 
largest ski resort in California (3200 
acres) and car, accomodate up to 24,000 
skiers (mostly Angelinos). June Moun- 
tain, 10 miles to the north of MMSA, 
has just been bought by McCoy and is 
undergoing expansion. 

Between June Mountain and Mam- 
moth Mountain lies the 21,214 acre San 
Joaquin Ridge Roadless Area (SJRRA) 
which, aside from the logging of old 
growth Red Fir along lower Deadman 
Creek (just outside the roadless area) 
is in a pristine state. It features a great 
diversity of vegetation, including: Jef- 
frey Pine, Lodgepole Pine, Western 
White Pine, Whitebark Pine, Mountain 
Hemlock, White Fir, Red Fir, Sierra 
Juniper, Aspen, Mountain Alder, willow 
and numerous herbs and shrubs. Of spe- 
cial importance are magnificent stands 
of large old growth Red Fir, which is 
uncommon on the eastern slope of the 
Sierra. 

Wildlife species living among the 
forests, meadows, riparian and alpine 
areas of the San Joaquin Ridge include: 
Black Bear, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 
Coyote, Rocky Mountain Mule Deer, 
Red Fox, Gray Fox, Badger, Porcupine, 
Marten and many smaller animals. 
Multitudinous bird species live here, in- 
cluding species especially vulnerable to 
human intrusions such as the Great 
Homed Owl, the Goshawk, and the 
Spotted Owl. 

From atop 11,600 foot San Joaquin 
Mountain (highest point on the ridge), 
one can see the Mono Craters — 
youngest volcanic chain in North 
America; the impressive White Moun- 
tain Range — a huge roadless area 
(346,446 acres total in a 251,868 acre 
area plus three smaller areas) of 14,000 
foot peaks and home to the oldest living- 
trees on Earth, the Bristlecone Pines 
(we be talking 4600 years old!); and 
Mono Lake. West of the ridge, the Mid- 
dle Fork of the San Joaquin River, just 
a few miles from its headwaters, roars 
through the densely forested valley 

. 





below. Across the valley rise the jagged, 
imposing peaks of the Minarets. 

In the California Wilderness Act of 
1984, the Wilderness boundary of the 
Ansel Adams Wilderness (formerly the 
Minarets Wilderness) was extended; 
but the SJRRA was excluded from 
Wilderness designation (i.e. “released") 
due to its ski area potential, as part of 
a compromise between environmen- 
talists and the Forest Disservice. In the 
late ’70s the San Joaquin Ridge had 
been identified as a potential ski area 
(in the Mammoth Recreation & Trans- 
portation Interface Plan) and with 
McCoy now in control of both Mammoth 
Mountain and June Mountain, his 
dream of connecting the two and creat- 
ing the largest ski resort in the world 
is closer to reality. McCoy envisions 
100,000 skiers on the slopes at one time! 
He has plans for four ski areas within 
the SJRRA: 1) the San Joaquin Ridge 
itself; 2) White Wing, which would de- 
stroy beautiful Glass Creek Meadow; 3) 
Knolls, near the Inyo Craters and Dead- 
man Pass, an important deer migration 
route; and 4) Minaret Summit. In de- 
veloping these areas step by step, it 
seems that McCoy is attempting to 
avoid doing a Cumulative Impact Study 
(CIS) which is mandated by CEQA 
(California Environmental Quality 
Act). 

Perhaps an even more imminent 
danger is the proposed development of 
the Sherwin Bowl Ski Area (SBSA). 
The 3800 acre Sherwin Bowl Roadless 
Area (SBRA) lies just south of Mam- 
moth Lakes, and adjoins the John Muir 
Wilderness. The outstanding wilder- 
ness qualities of the SBRA are 
exemplified by remote Solitude Can- 
yon. The Sherwin area is an important 
migration route for the Sherwin Herd 
of 3000 deer. The SBRA was also “re- 
leased” with the passage of the Califor- 
nia Wilderness Act, again as a com- 
promise between environmentalists 
and the Forest Disservice. Developers 
have seen the Sherwin area as a poten- 
tial skiing site since 1967. 

There are many reasons why develop- 
ment of the SBSA is unfeasible. Besides 
its wilderness qualities and its impor- 
tance for the deer, the project would 
require “extensive terrain modifica- 
tion,” according to Bob Wood, Winter 
Sports Specialist for the Inyo National 
Forest. When asked at a public meeting 
what this meant, he replied: “bulldozers 
and dynamite.” The Sherwin area, 




San Joaquin Mountain, Glass Creek Meadow. Photo by Cassiope. 



being east of the Sierra Crest, receives 
much less snow than does Mammoth 
Mountain and the question arises as to 
where water would be obtained for 
“snow-making” in the increasingly 
water-thirsty Eastern Sierra, and also 
how development would affect creeks 
downstream from the ski area. 

At a public meeting equally attended 
by developers and environmentalists, 
environmentalists demanded that the 
SBSA not be treated as separate entity 
but that the Eastern Sierra be treated 
as a whole and a CIS be done by the 
FS to assess the potential development 
of five new ski areas. Wildlife biologists 
from DFG (CA Department of Fish & 
Game) and BLM pointed out that by 
not undertaking a CIS, NEPA (National 
Environmental Policy Act) and CEQA 
are being blatantly violated. What’s 
more, developers and the FS are trying 
to circumvent the Draft Inyo National 
Forest Plan (DINFP), due out October 
20, thereby reducing the amount of pub- 
lic input. They are trying to circumvent 
the DINFP by doing the SBSA EIS 
separately and including very little 
study of this threat in the DINFP. Yes, 
the Forest Disservice does do such 
sneaky things .... 

The Eastern Sierra does not need 
another ski resort. Already the environ- 
ment has been greatly degraded by the 
10-30,000 alpine skiers who descend 
upon the town of Mammoth Lakes and 
surrounding areas. What will happen 
to the forests, wildlife and souls of 
wilderness lovers if 100,000 people de- 
scend upon the Eastern Sierra each 
weekend? Mammoth Lakes, already 
considered by some to be the Los 
Angeles of the Eastern Sierra, will truly 
be so. 

Eastern Sierra Earth First! demands 
that no new ski areas be built anywhere 
in the Sierra Nevada. The San Joaquin 


Ridge Roadless Area should be added 
to the Ansel Adams Wilderness. All log- 
ging of old growth Red Fir should cease 
and the logged forest should be re- 
turned to a natural state. FS logging 
roads along lower Deadman and Glass 
Creeks just outside the SJRRA should 
be closed and this area should be in- 
cluded as Wldemess. The 3800 acre 
Sherwin Bowl Roadless Area should be 
added to the John Muir Wldemess. 

Unfortunately, this is just the begin- 
ning of the proposed destruction of the 
Inyo National Forest. According to DFG 
biologists who have seen the Draft Inyo 
Forest Plan, “the plans place overriding 
emphasis on dramatic, short-term in- 
creases in commodity outputs, such as 
timber harvest, mineral extraction and 
livestock use, at the expense of fish and 
wildlife and the health of the natural 
environment.” We must stop the con- 
tinued rape of John Muir’s Range of 
Light before it is too late! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

1) The Sherwin Bowl Ski Area EIS 
is due out on March 1, 1987. You can 
request a copy of it from the Inyo NF 
(address below). Comment on the 
EIS; demand that the EF! guidelines 
be met. 2) The Draft Inyo National 
Forest Plan is due out on Oct. 20. 
Those who have seen the plan say that 
only 50,000-200,000 acres are proposed 
as Wldemess additions (the White 
Mountains Roadless Areas alone en- 
compass 346,446 acres!). Heavy em- 
phasis is placed on recreation, graz- 
ing, mining and logging. Request a 
copy of the DINFP now! Write: De- 
nnis Martin, Forest Supervisor, Inyo 
NF, 873 N Main St., Bishop, CA 93514. 
An EF! proposal is being formulated 
for the Inyo NF. Please send sugges- 
tions to Eastern Sierra EF!, POB 22, 
Lee Vining, CA 93541. 


Wetlands Under Attack 


by Robert F. Mueller 

Every stream and wetland in the US 
that is not specifically protected is sub- 
ject to destruction through the adminis- 
trative practices of the US Army Corps 
of Engineers and state agencies. If a 
potential polluter wants to dike, dredge 
or otherwise mutilate our waters all he 
has to do is apply for a few easy-to-get 
permits from state and federal agen- 
cies. The district engineer will then do 
a preliminary “study” that almost invar- 
iably concludes that the environmental 
impact would minimal. This conclusion 
is then stamped by other agencies, 


The state of Virginia is plagued by 
many examples of this problem. For 
example, developers are now getting 
permits to dredge, fill and build a road 
in Long Hill Swamp and Chisel Run of 
James City County. This project will 
destroy floodplain forest wetland and 
further contribute to the demise of 
Chesapeake Bay. In this case, the Vir- 
ginia Marine Resources Commission 
gave its permission because it maintains 
it has jurisdiction over only a small part 
of the project. In another example, from 
Albemarle County, there is a proposal 
to dredge gravel from the bed of the 
Rivana River, with no regard for aqua- 


tic life or hydrologic effects. Again the 
Corps says the effect will be minimal! 

In each case that comes before it a 
state agency passes on only a narrowly 
defined part of the project and ignores 
the total effect of the whole project. It 
is easy for agencies to ignore small but 
damaging projects or limited aspects of 
projects with serious cumulative ef- 
fects. 

Ironically, our state and federal agen- 
cies ask taxpayers to fund a “clean up” 
of Chesapeake Bay, yet pay no attention 
to streams and wetlands that feed the 
Bay. To protect our waters, we need 
detailed exposure of Corps and agency 
bureaucrats. The recent victory that 
saved Sweedens Swamp in Mas- 
sachusetts was merely a drop out of the 
bucket of wetland destruction being 


sanctioned by the Corps with their fake 
permit system — which allows any de- 
struction unless countered by strong 
political pressure and citizens’ opposi- 
tion. Protests against this continuing 
wetland destruction should be sent to: 
Office of the Chief Engineer, Army 
Corps of Engineers, 20 Massachusetts 
Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20314. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 1) National EF! offices 
in the United States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First!ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 7572 

Missoula, MT 59807 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 

Fukakusa, Sanyashiki-cho, 21-1 

Tanaka-kata 

Kyoto, Japan 

(075)643-2090 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
Box 86 

43 Candlemaker Row 
Edinburgh, EH1 2QB 
Scotland 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Roger Featherstone 
Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
OCSR #14 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Vaugn Croteau 
POB 5597 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 
(604)688-SEAL 


LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks. CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 

Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Scott Sala 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Ronnie Hawkins 
POB 13253 

Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)495-9203 

NORTH IDAHO EARTH FIRST! 
Georgie Sarvis 
POB 422 

Coeur d’ Alene, ID 83814 
(208)667-4678 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MASSACHUSETTS EF! 

NICA 
POB 597 
Athol, MA 01331 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! Bob 
Kaspar 

305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

Hal Lupinek 
5014 N. Harding 
Chicago, IL 60625 
(312)341-0800 (day) 

Elaine Vercruysse 
105 Galdys 

Fox River Grove, IL 60033 
(312)639-8631 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvani, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 

Rt. 1, Box 44K 

St. Ignatius, MT 59865 

(406)745-3212 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! John Zelazny 


GROUPS 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 

East Bay 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

San Francisco 

Jolie Velazquez 

2237 Filbert St 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

(415)397-6880(W) 

Marin County 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

MONTEREY BAY EF! 

Dennis P. Davie 
c/o POB 651 
Capitola, CA 95010 
(408)427-2626 

HUMBOLDT COUN+Y EF! 

Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata. CA 95521 
(707)822-8136 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)345-4746 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 

Bill Curless 
POB 901 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)258-8339 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Larry Davidson 
6609 Sabado 'Dirde #B 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-3836 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128 
961-4203 (W) 


POB 7153 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-0346 

Rose Zechman 
816 Cooley 
Missoula, MT 59802 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 

144 E. De Vargas #11 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216)338-3589/338-5383 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

Brian Hagemann 
6267 Crestview PI 
Cincinnati, OH 45230 
(513)231-0235 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)467-1404 

Sedge Simons 
4018 Turnberry 
Houston, TX 77025 
(713)669-0733 

Leah Averett 
1518 Owasso 
Ft. Worth. TX 76107 
(817)731-6348 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Claude Mathis Erik Sohlberg 

POB 311 RRl, Box 80-A 

Encinitas, CA 92024 East Corinth, VT 05040 

<619)942-8069 (802)439-6266 
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VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 


WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 


cancer in the heart of Yellowstone! 

Sunday afternoon we approached 
Bridge Bay, footsore but jubilant after 
15 miles of marching. As we strolled 
through the campground, a group of old- 
sters surrounded by huge RVs yelled, 
“Go to Russia!” Certainly the most 
bizarre response of the weekend. 

Monday morning was overcast, but 
nothing could stop us now, short of an 
eruption of the Yellowstone caldera. We 
hoisted our signs and headed toward the 
infamous Fishing Bridge. While still in 
the campground, the lead marchers 
were nearly mowed down by a maniac 
who drove straight at them, stopped at 
the last moment, then made a well- 
known gesture with his middle finger. 
The marchers didn’t budge. The five 
miles to the bridge went smoothly in 
spite of downpours which caused our 
signs to sag. Reactions from passers-by 
were mostly favorable. 

At Fishing Bridge, we talked to 
tourists, handed out leaflets, and col- 
lected signatures. Mid-afternoon we 
marched across the bridge toward the 
RV park to reclaim it for the Griz. Gusts 
blew down a couple of our signs as we 
crossed the bridge. A bad omen? Aah, 
we may be pagans, but we ain’t 
superstitious. Arriving at ground zero, 
we hoisted a bear flag and a US flag, 
proclaiming this land as once again the 
rightful domain of the Grizzly. 

NPS rangers were conspicuously ab- 
sent, in stark contrast to earlier EF! 
protests in the area, when SWAT teams 
lurked on the periphery of vision, drool- 
ing for a chance to test their water can- 
nons and verbal judo. It appears the 
NPS has adopted a new strategy of ig- 
noring us when possible, thereby reduc- 
ing our media appeal and thus our im- 
pact. More radical actions in the future 
may be one way to counteract this new 
tactic. 

We debated roaming the RV park and 
inciting tourists to acts of vandalism, 
but decided to leave that to the rangers. 
Proceeding to the campground, we pro- 
claimed it closed and held a small cere- 
mony in honor of brother bear. This 
ended the March for the Bears, so we 
exchanged addresses, embraces, and 
goodbyes. 

On my way north that day I saw the 
three Grizzlies on Mt. Washburn. As did 
Dave Foreman in July, I took this sight- 
ing as a sign to “keep on.” (I believe 
this was the same Mama and cubs seen 
by Dave and the rest of the desperados. ) 
And keep on we must. We must continue 
to pressure the NPS to uphold their 
agreement to Close-Fishing-Bridge! 
Jfhen the animals come to us 
asking for our help, 
will we know -what they are saying? 

When the plants speak to us 
in their delicate, beautiful 
language, 

will we be able to answer them? 

When the planet herself 
sings to us in our dreams 
will we be able to wake ourselves, 
a,nd act? 

(from “Bear Magic” by Gary 
Lawless) 

The planet sings to us, friends. Wake 
and act! 


by Randall T. Restless 


WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 


Labor Day, Dunraven Pass, Yellow- 
stone National Park: The sow Grizzly 
moved slowly up the slope of Mt. 
Washburn, ignoring the tourists watch- 
ing her from the road. Her silvery fur 
shimmered in the afternoon light. Sud- 
denly from nearby trees appeared two 
cubs, frolicking in the meadow as bear 
cubs should. As I watched these happy 
animals, it was hard to believe that 
Yellowstone’s Grizzlies are in trouble. 
Yet they are. Here was one of perhaps 
30 breeding females left in the entire 
ecosystem, as I explained to incredul- 
ous tourists in exchange for their signa- 
tures on a petition. 

I had just taken part in the “March 
for the Bears,” a 26 mile protest walk 
from Grant Village to Fishing Bridge. 
The march was sponsored by The Cam- 
paign for Yellowstone’s Bears and the 
Earth First! Grizzly Bear Task Force. 
A dozen marchers walked the highway 
for three days, carrying signs and talk- 
ing to tourists. The march was the idea 
of Tony Povilitis; the purpose being to 
protest the Grizzly management policies 
of the National Park Service (NPS), to 
call for a halt to further development 
in the Yellowstone Ecosystem, and to 
continue to pressure the NPS to uphold 
their agreement to close the Fishing 
Bridge area. The march was also a follow- 
up to a series of three protests this year 
by EF!, the last of which resulted in 
the arrests of 19 EFSers. 

The night before the march began, 
the group attended a ranger talk, and 
Tony upset the ranger by asking her 
pointed questions about NPS bear man- 
agement policies. The march began 
Saturday at Grant, after a demonstra- 
tion at the visitor center. We elicited 
responses from vehicle-bound tourons, 
but most of them were in a rush to get 
to Old Fateful in time for the next erup- 
tion, or to Grant to shop at the K-Mart, 
and roared by us. At least they got the 
idea that all is not well in the Grand 
Old Park. Fortunately, many vehicles 
slowed long enough for their occupants 
to respond. Many honked, cheered, and 
expressed approval for our efforts. The 
negative reactions were discouraging. 
Most of these people have, at best, a 
vague idea of what we are protesting. 
Some hurl insults out of spite. Others 
see us criticizing their pet government 
agency, the NPS, and figure we are the 
ignorant ones. The things we could tell 
them if they’d listen for a moment! 

As we walked along the west shore 
of Lake Yellowstone, we were treated 
to a cool lake breeze. Across the wide 
expanse of water we could see the 
Absaroka Range, home of the Crow 
Indians and the Grizzly. Also visible 
were the Continental Divide, draped 
with huge snowfields, and Mt. Sheridan 
with its fire lookout. A wonderful land- 
scape. However, it was marred by two 
things: Powerboats buzzed up and down 
the lake, spewing oil and gas into its 
sacred waters while fat cats sipped mar- 
tinis on deck. Worse yet, the southern 
shore of West Thumb held a sprawling 
growth of condos — Grant Village. Ah, 
Grant! Thom in the paw of the Grizzly, 


Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 


LOCAL CONTACTS 


ARKANSAS 
NCWA 
POB 189 
Jasper, AR 72641 


CALIFORNIA 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 


Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 


Sun Bear 
Rt 1, Box 2690 
Rd. 98 

Davis, CA 95616 
(916)753-2221 


NORTH GEORGIA 
Dennis Stansell 
15 Liberty St. 
Gainesville, GA 30501 
(404)536-9669 


IOWA 
Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 54 
Dexter, IA 50070 
(515)743-2798 


LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 


MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 


MICHIGAN 
Stan VanVelsor 
3173 Chelsea Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 


MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 


Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O'Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952 


NEVADA 
Karen Tanner 
50 Berrum PI. 
Apt. B 

Reno, NV 89509 
(702)827-1518 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki-Lyn Melisi 
20 Walnut St. #1 
Somersworth, NH 03878 
(603)692-5370 


NEW MEXICO 
Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 


NEW YORK 

Van Howell/Marsha Slatkin 
POB 2063 
Selduket. NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 


OREGON 

Melinda Lee 

16465 N.E. Leander Dr. 

Sherwood, OR 97140 

(503)628-2814 


PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 


David Hafer 

c/o Otzinachson Group 

POB 65 

Lewishurg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 


’ atahe 
home 


Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 
Carnegie. PA 15106 
(112)279-8911 


TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-6525 


WEST VIRGINIA 
JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304) 738-2212 


Bear marchers in Yellowstone. Photo by Tony Povilitis 



An Open Letter to Rep. Pat 

Williams on Fishing Bridge 


Dear Congressman Williams: 

I would like to ask for your assistance 
to insure that Yellowstone’s Fishing 
Bridge Environmental Impact State- 
ment (EIS) presents the public with an 
accurate assessment of the manage- 
ment alternatives available for Fishing 
Bridge. 

Yellowstone’s April 1986, Fishing 
Bridge Public Response “Newsletter” 
— a scoping document for the EIS — 
was misleading. In my opinion, the Park 
Service is trying to trick the public into 
supporting plans to build 650 new 
campsites in Yellowstone. 

Please allow me to give a succinct his- 
torical summation of the Fishing Bridge 
controversy; then judge the facts for 
yourself. 

According to the June 1979, Grant Vil- 
lage Environmental Assessment, the 
rationale for building new facilities at 
Grant is that this would enable the Park 
Service to remove facilities from Fish- 
ing Bridge and other environmentally 
sensitive areas. It was on these terms 
that the US Fish & Wildlife Service 
(FWS) endorsed the Grant Village Pro- 


relocate the same facilities twice. Con- 
sequently, alternatives A, B and C 
should be corrected to read: A NEW 
campground and/or RV Park will be 
built in the park. 

Alternative D calls for fencing the 
campground and RV Park, which is not 
a viable alternative. The 1979 agree- 
ment called for removing these 
facilities, not fencing them. The NPS 
does not have the authority to modify 
the agreement. Unless the FWS mod- 
ifies the 1979 agreement, fencing cannot 
be considered an alternative. 

Clearly, the Newsletter did not pro- 
vide the public with an opportunity to 
comment on alternatives that can actu- 
ally be implemented at Fishing Bridge. 
The problem now is that Park Superin- 
tendent Robert Barbee says about 650 
people responded to the Newsletter, 
which means 650 people have been mis- 
led. Furthermore, their comments — 
based on the erroneous information pro- 
vided by the Newsletter — will now 
form the basis of the alternatives of- 
fered in the Draft EIS scheduled for 
release in October. 




posal. During Endangered Species Act 
“formal consultations” on the Grant Vil- 
lage proposal, the FWS approved con- 
struction at Grant, provided the Na- 
tional Park Service (NPS) agree to re- 
move the Fishing Bridge campground 
by 1985 and the RV Park by 1986. 

The NPS agreed to this arrangement, 
but in 1985, Wyoming Senator Alan 
Simpson asked the NPS to write a Fish- 
ing Bridge EIS. He felt the EIS should 
substantiate the biological need to close 
Fishing Bridge, and determine what 
economic impact the closures might 
have on communities adjacent to the 
Park. The NPS agreed to write the EIS, 
and the decision to close Fishing Bridge 
was SUSPENDED, pending comple- 
tion of the EIS in 1987. 

When the NPS released the Fishing- 
Bridge Newsletter, however, it misrep- 
resented the situation at Fishing 
Bridge. The Newsletter lists five alter- 
native plans, including a “no-action” al- 
ternative. (The National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act requires every EIS to in- 
clude a no-action alternative.) Accord- 
ing to the Newsletter, if no action oc- 
curs, facilities at Fishing Bridge will re- 
main open. This is incorrect. If no action 
occurs, facilities at Fishing Bridge will 
be removed in accordance with the 1979 
trade-off agreement. 

Remember: the agreement was sus- 
pended, not abrogated. And the NPS 
does not have any authority to reverse 
the 1979 agreement. Only the FWS can 
declare the 1979 trade-off null and void. 
The 1979 agreement is still in effect. 
Thus, the no-action alternative should 
be corrected to read: The Fishing 
Bridge campground and RV Park would 
be removed. 

The Newsletter’s Alternatives A, B 
and C are also inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. Each of these alternatives state 
that the campground and RV Park 
would be “relocated.” But these 
facilities have already been relocated 
and replaced at Grant. The NPS can’t 


I feel this situation must be rectified. 

So first, I ask how you would suggest 
that these 650 people be informed that 
the alternatives offered in the Newslet- 
ter were untenable. They should be 
given the opportunity to comment on 
the actual alternatives available at Fish- 
ing Bridge. 

Second, what measures do you 
suggest be taken to insure that the 
Draft EIS presents the public with ra- 
tional, valid alternatives? 

I recommend that the NPS re-write 
the Newsletter and send copies of the 
revised Newsletter to the 650 people 
who commented on the original, mis- 
leading Newsletter. Naturally, some 
type of committee should review the re- 
vised Newsletter to assure that it is fac- 
tually correct. It would be imperative 
to have an attorney on the committee 
to act on behalf of the public. The same 
committee should scrutinize the Draft 
EIS prior to its release. 

I realize this seems like an extreme 
measure. However, the NPS has de- 
monstrated that it is a renegade agency 
that can’t be trusted. The fallacious 
Newsletter is not an isolated incident 
or an accident. Since 1972 the NPS has 
been making misleading statements 
and telling outright lies in order to build 
Grant and not close Fishing Bridge. I 
would be glad to provide you with a 
full history if you’re interested. 

The public deserves better, but the 
Park Service will never tell the truth 
about Fishing Bridge unless Congress 
intervenes. In closing, I would like to 
request your assistance to insure that 
the public has an opportunity to com- 
ment on a revised Newsletter, and that 
the Draft EIS is accurate. 

Please let me know what action you 
think should be taken in regard to this 
matter. I look forward to hearing from 
you. 

Sincerely, 

David A. Smith 


Freddies NAPALM 
Texas Wild 


by Barbara Dugelby 


stance, are the Forest Service’s newest 
toys for sculpting National Forest into 
a toilet paper pulp farm! The napalm 
contract, the cover of which ironically 
features a picture of Smokey the Bear 
leaning on a sign saying “Help Prevent 
Forest Fires,” will be awarded October 
22 and the torching may occur shortly 
thereafter, depending on weather condi- 
tions and moisture content of the wood. 
The FS has admitted that “animals will 
die as a result of the fire,” as they bum 
the areas from the outside inward in 
concentric circles. But they don’t feel 
that it is “much of a problem.” 

This is GENE-OCIDE! As scientists 
around the world proclaim the need to 
preseme biological diversity in the 
tropics, we destroy it in our own back- 
yard. Texas EF! is going to stop this 
sterilizing of our National Forests on 
October 21. We plan to greet the giant 
tree crusher at dawn, chained to trees 
in its path. If necessary, EF!ers will 
enter the NAPALM FIRE ZONE to 
protect what diversity remains in the 
Sam Houston National Forest. 

Acre after acre, the FS invites the 
very infestation that it is combating by 
replacing biological diversity with 
monoculture pine plantations. They op- 
erate at a deficit to the government and 
thus to the taxpayer, and to the environ- 
ment . . . because they are pawns of 
the timber industry. 

The Biological Crossroads of North 
America are not doomed yet, however. 
There remain wild areas — hardwood 
bottomlands, old growth pine stands 
and bogs that the FS has not reached 
with its greasy chainsaws. 

The battle will not end when they put 
us in jail. If interested in helping, con- 
tact Texas EF! at POB 7292, UT, Au- 
stin, TX 78713. You can also drop Forest 
Supervisor, Mike Lannan, a note about 
your feelings on the matter at 701 N. 
First St., Lufkin, TX 75901. 


East Texas once was a land rich in 
ivoods and midlife, with contiguous 
miles of upland forests, prairies, grassy 
gludes, and fertile bottomlands. Be- 
neath the shade of magnolias, white 
oaks and towering pines, the woods 
came to life with foxes, deer, raccoons, 
gray squirrels, wild turkeys. But these 
days of unspoiled wilderness are gone. 
In their stead are neat rows of slash 
and loblolly pines, planted to fill a so- 
ciety’s ever growing need for lumber. 
Among these trees the squirrels no 
longer play, and where are the wolves 
and bears? They’ve vanished from the 
land, (from the introduction to Land 
of Bears and Honey, by Daniel Lay) 

Lay was right. East Texas is no 
longer the “Land of Bears and Honey.” 
The little remaining wilderness is being 
chewed apart by the Forest Service in 
unsuccessful efforts to protect pine 
plantations. While the FS claims to have 
turned a “barren East Texas land into 
one of the ‘national treasures’ of our 
country,” actually for 50 years these 
“stewards” have raped, scraped, sawed, 
and mauled some of the most biologi- 
cally rich lands of North America. 

In 1984 they were caught cutting hun- 
dreds of acres of newly established 
Wilderness, for the sake of protecting 
from the southern pine beetle the pine 
plantations that surround these tiny is- 
lands of diversity. A lawsuit was filed, 
and they were shaken by the outcry. 
But in the end they only got their hand 
slapped. We are still losing pieces of our 
Wilderness Areas in the name of “pine 
beetle control.” 

Recently, the Farced Circus chose the 
Four Notch Area of the Sam Houston 
National Forest , once part of a Wilder- 
ness proposal, to try (again unsuccess- 
fully) to stop a beetle infestation. Over 
3600 acres have been cut in the Four 
Notch area, with more falling everyday. 

The FS’s next maneuver here has 
been to “crash,” with a machine as big 
as a house, what hardwoods and other 
vegetation remain in the area. There 
still remain many undamaged 
hardwoods, some of them 70-90 year old 
white oaks, sweetgums, hickory, holly, 
etc. To the FS this is trash, however, 
and thus they have crushed over 1000 
acres, on their way to ravaging over 
2500 acres. There have been no steps 
taken to market the hardwoods or pro- 
tect wildlife in the area. 

So, what is the FS going to do with 
thousands of acres of crushed debris? 
NAPALM it!! Helicopters equipped 
with torches and a petroleum product 
called Alumagel, a napalm-like sub- 


Drying asphalt on new trailer sites at Grant Village only 1300 feet from a Grizzly 
feeding stream. Photo by Tony Povilitis. 
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National Forum on 

Biodiversity: Is 

Anyone Listening? 


by Reed F. Noss 

From September 21 to 25, in 
Washington, DC, the National Academy 
of Sciences and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion sponsored a “National Forum on 
Biodiversity.” On the program were 
some of the biggest-named VIPs in ecol- 
ogy and conservation biology: Ehrlich, 
Janzen, Nations, Lovejoy, Myers, 
Raven, Soule, Wilson, and many more. 
Even the famous Harvard paleon- 
tologist, Stephen Jay Gould, was there 
to deliver a keynote lecture. Has conser- 
vation biology hit the big time? 

As participant David Ehrenfeld 
noted, just 20 or 30 years ago few be- 
lieved that biological diversity could be 
endangered in its totality, so a national 
forum on the topic would have been un- 
thinkable. Today, an “academic cottage 
industry” has assembled itself to pon- 
tificate on the subject; to publish papers 
in esoteric journals; and to warn the 
public of the folly of population growth, 
economic expansion, and habitat de- 
struction. Unquestionably, important 
things are being said. But is anybody 
listening? Press coverage of the forum 
has been almost nonexistent. If an as- 
semblage of this eminence fails to at- 
tract people’s attention, what wall? 
(EFlers know the answer: raise more 
hell!) 

The forum line-up was dominated by 
academic biologists and ecologists, 
which was appropriate since the objec- 
tive of the forum was an overview of 
the current research findings on what 
and where is biodiversity, what is its 
significance, how is it endangered, and 
to a somewhat lesser extent, what can 
be done to save it. There were many 
wondrous stories on intricate biotas and 
interactions among organisms, tem- 
pered by an ever-expanding list of 
species and ecosystems on the brink of 
annihilation. Economists and apologists 
for development were there to give 
their unsatisfactory side of the story. 
A few speakers addressed some non-ra- 
tional and spiritual values of biodiver- 
sity. Larry Littlebird offered tribal 
stories and songs, and Michael McClure 
recited inspiring poems. 

A dominant theme of the forum was 
that the present extinction crisis is not 
mainly a problem of over-exploitation 
of species, but rather of habitat loss and 
the fragmentation of remaining habitat 
into ever smaller, more isolated pieces. 
Where hunting is a problem, for exam- 
ple, it is usually because roads and other 
forms of habitat fragmentation have 
made wild areas more accessible. This 
recognition, however, illustrates the ter- 
restrial bias of most conservation biolo- 
gists; in the oceans, direct exploitation 
is still a major problem for whales and 
many fishes. But habitat destruction, 
in the form of pollution and siltation, 
is a problem here as well. Some speak- 
ers pointed out that whereas “charisma- 
tic megavertebrates” [good name for an 
EF! rock group] such as tigers, gorillas, 
and whales receive much public atten- 
tion, unspectacular and uncuddly 
species such as many invertebrates, 
plants, bacteria, and fungi are actually 
far more important to ecosystem func- 
tion. But primatologist Russ Mitter- 
meier demonstrated that charismatic 
megavertebrates can serve as “flagship 
species” and “umbrella species” to en- 
courage the preservation of whole 
ecosystems. 

Debate continues on the question of 
how many species now exist on Earth. 
About 1.6 million species have been de- 
scribed so far, with traditional esti- 
mates of the total number of species 
ranging from 2 to 10 million. Recent 
studies of the insect fauna of tropical 
forest canopies place the number far 
higher. Smithsonian c-oleopterist Terry 
Erwin, working in the Amazonian rain- 
forests, reported a few years ago that 
the earth may contain about 30 million 
insect species alone. On the basis of 
further studies, he reported at the 
forum that he has revised his estimate 
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upwards to 50 million species, most with 
very localized distributions. A piece of 
tropical rainforest half the size of a foot- 
ball field contains more than 10,000 
species ofbeetles. E.O. Wilson reported 
that the ants collected from a single tree 
on Erwin’s study plot in Peru comprised 
43 species in 23 genera, which is about 
the same as the total ant fauna of the 
British Isles. These new estimates are 
critical, because they significantly in- 
crease the estimated rate of species ex- 
tinction, most of which is occurring in 
the t aOopicsOB 

Tropical rainforests were recognized 
by most participants as the most en- 
dangered ecosystems on Earth, largely 
because of their high species richness 
and the rapid rate of destruction (up to 
100,000 square kilometer's lost each 
year, with an equal area disturbed by 
highgrading, limited agriculture, etc.). 
But some forum participants pointed to 
other ecosystem types as equally de- 
serving of attention. Ecologist Dan Jan- 
zen reported that tropical dry forest 
originally covered 40-60% of the tropics, 
much more than rainforest, but most 
has already been destroyed because it 
was easier to colonize and cultivate. 
Only .08% of the dry forest in Central 
America is currently protected. Temp- 
erate ecosystems, which have suffered 
worse than any others, were discussed 
by Paul Rissner (prairies) and Jerry 
Franklin (old growth forests of the 
Pacific Northwest). These speakers em- 
phasized the need for ecological restora- 
tion and a landscape level of focus. Fi- 
nally, G. Carleton Ray spoke on ecolog- 
ical diversity in oceans and coastal 
zones. Although terrestrial ecosystems 
collectively contain more species than 
the oceans, there are twice as many 
phyla (basic lands of biological organiza- 
tion) in the oceans. This fact, together 
with evidence that coastal zones are 
being destroyed just as fast as tropical 
rainforests, suggests that conser- 
vationists should pay much more atten- 
tion to non-terrestrial ecosystems. 

The number of species that an ecosys- 
tem contains was assumed by most par- 
ticipants to be a measure of its worth, 
in connection with the utilitarian incli- 
nation to treat all species as reservoirs 
of genetic information of potential use 
to humans. Hence the emphasis on trop- 
ical forests. Several speakers asserted 
that the loss of genetically distinct popu- 
lations within species is just as impor- 
tant as species extinction. Others 
suggested that the loss of characteristic 
native ecosystems is as important as the 
loss of species. Harold Mooney and 
Peter Vitousek both emphasized that 
the addition of species to ecosystems 
is as worrisome as losses. The “enrich- 
ment” of floras usually represents inva- 
sion by disturbance-adapted, weedy 
species. When cosmopolitan invaders 
replace endemics, or come to dominate 
the flora or fauna, the net result is 
homogenization of biotas and a loss of 
global diversity. 1 was particularly glad 
to see this increasing recognition of 
scale problems in the preservation of 
diversity (see EF!, Litha 86, p.20). 

A particularly pernicious talk was by 
Ariel Lugo of the US Forest Service. 
Lugo stressed the “resiliency” of 
ecosystems to human abuse and the 
need for “scientific credibility” in es- 
timating deforestation and extinction 
rates. He suggested, on the basis of 
guesswork, that no more than 9% of 
species will be lost by the turn of the 
century from tropical deforestation. He 
then repeated the misleading statistic 
that although Puerto Rico lost over 90% 
of its forest, it lost only about 20% of 
its species. Aside from the holistic rec- 
ognition that the loss of forest ecosys- 
tem integrity is at least as significant 
as a decline in species richness per se, 
Lugo fails to consider that many exist- 
ing species on Puerto Rico are long- 
lived but present in small numbers, and 
therefore on the road to extinction. 
Small population size predisposes 
species to extinction due to inbreeding 
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depression, and demographic and en- 
vironmental stochasticity. The fact that 
relatively few species have been lost 
from Puerto Rico so far is also related 
to the relatively brief period of defores- 
tation on the island, with rapid secon- 
dary succession in the hurricane- 
adapted forests. Because recent diver- 
sity increases on Puerto Rico are due 
to an influx of exotics, a continued loss 
of native diversity is likely. Lugo pref- 
ers to err on the side of destruction 
rather than on the side of preservation, 
which is especially dangerous in light 
of the Forest Service’s disastrous man- 
agement plan for the Caribbean Na- 
tional Forest, the only tropical forest 
in the National Forest system. (This de- 
spicable plan, which designates 21% of 
the forest as suitable for intensive com- 
mercial timber production, has been ap- 
pealed by a coalition of 12 local and na- 
tional conservation groups. Lugo’s posi- 
tion as Supervisory Research Ecologist 
for the Forest Circus in Puerto Rico is 
an affront to the ecological profession.) 

Other low-quality talks were by Nyle 
Brady of the Agency for International 
Development and Lennart Ljungman of 
the World Bank. Both speakers served 
as apologists for their agencies, and ob- 
fuscated critical issues with a tangle of 
technicalities recited in fluent bureau- 
cratese. Brady noted that AID has op- 
posed the biodiversity bills pending in 
Congress because AID in principle is 
against any earmarking of funds, which 
restricts its “flexibility” (i.e. its ability 
to rape Nature). Although Brady 
claimed that AID is improving its 
economic analyses to consider the long- 
term costs of development activities, 
and is interested in alternatives to non- 
sustainable agriculture, he could not 
offer a coherent explanation of why AID 
has withdrawn money from planned 
parenthood activities in developing 
countries. The inconsistency of develop- 
ing sustainable agriculture while failing 
to promote population control did not 
seem to trouble Brady. 

In contrast Ljungman’s shallow talk 
on World Bank programs, Robert Good- 
land (the World Bank’s sole ecologist) 
offered hope that change in that menac- 
ing agency is possible — but only if vig- 
ilant environmentalists insist on it. The 
new World Bank “Wildland Policy” 
states that the Bank will “normally" de- 
cline to finance projects involving con- 
version of wildlands of special concern 
(officially designated areas or unpro- 


tected areas recognized by the scientific 
and conservation communities), will 
prefer projects to be sited on lands al- 
ready converted, will allow deviations 
from the above only with explicit justifi- 
cation, will encourage biotic surveys to 
determine which wildlands are most val - 
uable so that less valuable wildlands 
will be converted (when justified), will 
require compensation by wildlands 
management components whenever sig- 
nificant conversion of wildlands is 
explicitly justified, and will consider 
projects that preserve wildlands for 
their environmental value alone. 

In other words, governments will 
now be able to borrow money from the 
World Bank explicitly for conservation 
projects, and the Bank can refuse loans 
for projects that do not meet the conser- 
vation criteria. There are a lot of poten- 
tial loopholes in the wildland policy, and 
the justification is entirely anthropocen- 
tric, but at least now environmentalists 
have something to go on. Goodland em- 
phasized that environmentalists must 
keep an eye on the Bank, and that “the 
best way to change an institution is to 
force it to abide by its own rules.” He 
condoned all types of environmental ac- 
tion in behalf of wildlands (in a talk I 
heard him present last summer at the 
International Congress of Ecology, he 
even spoke favorably of Earth First! and 
monkeywrenching as necessary “ex- 
tremes” in the conservation move- 
ment). Let us continue our vigilance on 
the World Bank, and hope that Good- 
land is able to keep his job. 

Technological approaches to conser- 
vation and restoration ecology were dis- 
cussed. Most participants recognized 
that ex-situ conservation (zoos, botani- 
cal gardens, etc.) and biotechnology 
(eaptive propagation and associated re- 
productive technologies, and rein- 
troduction programs) are no solution to 
the biodiversity crisis, and are at best 
a palliative or short-term expediency. 
Tom Cade discussed the successful 
Eastern Peregrine Falcon reintroduc- 
tion program where there have been 83 
known nestings of reintroduced birds 
since 1979, and included slides of the 
“kinky” technique of training male 
Peregrines to mate with a special hat 
worn by the researcher, thus donating 
sperm for artificial insemination. 

Restoration ecology, similarly, was 
seen not as a “don’t worry about, we 
can fix it” discipline, but rather as a 
technique to restore damaged land- 
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scapes, and to restore a healthy relation- 
ship between humans and nature. Bill 
Jordan (editor of Restoration & Man- 
agement Notes) suggested that restora- 
tion is truly a ritual and a sacrament 
of re-entry into nature. Joy Zedler 
noted that restoration, as abused in 
mitigation projects, is often unsuccess- 
ful; the net effect is a continuing decline 
in habitat area and quality. Dan Janzen 
commented that recovery from human 
disturbance may take a very long time. 
In tropical forests, for example, an ex- 
perienced field biologist would have 
trouble distinguishing a secondary 
forest 500-1000 years old from a primary 
forest never cleared by humans; but 
computer models suggest that 7000- 
15,000 years may be required to get a 
stable age distribution of tree species. 

The mass extinctions that have occur- 
red periodically in Earth’s history are 
cited by some as evidence that what 
humans are doing now to biodiversity 
is natural and of no great consequence 
in the long term. David Raup noted that 
the mass extinction at the end of the 
Paleozoic Era (Permian Period), when 
the continents coalesced 230 million 
years ago, extinguished 77-96% of all 
species then existing. The extinction of 
the dinosaurs, likely caused by an as- 
teroid or meteor striking Earth, was 
at the end of the Mesozoic Era (Cretace- 
ous Period) 65 million years ago, and 
extinguished 60-80% of all species. The 
current extinction crisis is expected to 
be similar in magnitude to the Cretace- 
ous extinction (barring a radical change 
in human behavior), but will affect a 
greater total number of species because 
more species exist now. 

The aftermath of each previous mass 
extinction was a relatively short period 
(a few million years) of low diversity, 
followed by a mpid return to pre-extinc- 
tion levels, with major evolutionary in- 
novations. Can we expect the same re- 
covery after the present wave of extinc- 
tions? Most participants were pessimis- 
tic. For one thing, the previous extinc- 
tion events apparently did not affect a 
large number of plant species, but plant 
diversity is now declining sharply. Bob 
Peters pointed out that climatic changes 
caused by increased carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere, combined with habitat 
fragmentation that prevents species 
migration in response to changing envi- 
ronments, is likely to generate a long- 
term depression in diversity. Further- 
more, Janzen noted that humans are 
unlikely to give the planet back after 
the current round of extinctions. Only 
if Homo sapiens is extinguished along 
with the other species (or, perhaps, 
adopts a lifestyle concordant with deep 
ecology) will Earth have much of a 
chance to recover. 

Was deep ecology in evidence at the 
foium? On the face of it, not much. The 
focus was predominantly on the uses of 
biodiversity, or on "environmental ser- 
vices,” rather than on intrinsic or inher- 
ent values in nature. James Nations 
spoke favorably of deep ecology, but 
noted that the philosophy runs into 
trouble in places where humans are also 
on the edge of life, the dilemma of “deep 
ecology meets the developing world.” 
My response to Nations would be, no, 
I would not like to tell the campesino 
that he cannot exploit the rainforest to 
feed his 12 starving kids. But I would 
even less like to see the rainforest de- 
stroyed by millions of campesinos in the 
same predicament. Besides, simple 
scenarios of this sort do not get to the 
heart of the issue. Homo sapiens is 
more endangering than endangered. To 
the extent that an individual relies on 
modem technology (including modem 
medicine and pesticides, which have 
made population explosions so com- 
mon), s/he has a responsibility to dem- 
onstrate restraint in reproduction and 
resource use. Hard decisions will have 
to made, but they must be made with 
regard to Earth over any particular 
component, especially when the compo- 
nent is as warped in its relationship to 
other beings as is modem humanity. 

Although utilitarian arguments for 
preserving biodiversity were the mode 
of the forum, I sensed that most of the 
speakers (at least the ecologists) were 
ultimately motivated by deep concerns. 
These people are in love with Nature 
(see E.O. Wilson’s book, Biophilia ) and 
have dedicated their lives to under- 
standing Nature. Paul Ehrlich, for 
example, spoke largely in terms of en- 
vironmental services provided by natu- 
ral systems, but often prefaced his ar- 


guments with something like “the an- 
thropocentric justification for preserv- 
ing these functions is . . .” Moreover, 
Ehrlich commented that the “funda- 
mental problem is to create a fundamen- 
tal, quasi-religious respect for the 
earth,” and that we cannot focus only 
on practical problems. 

Perhaps most speakers felt obliged 
to resort to utilitarian arguments in 
order to catch the attention of non-be- 
lievers. They may be right. But at least 
one speaker insisted that economic ar- 
guments are counter-productive, and in 
the long rut will make matters worse. 
David Ehrenfeld (author of The Arro- 
gance of Humanism) declared that “by 
assigning value to biodiversity, we are 
justifying the trends that wipe it out.” 
Ehrenfeld said that the economic argu- 
ment has had its chance, and must be 
replaced by a model that is not self-con- 
tradictory. He recommended that con- 
servationists mobilize the passions and 
accept the “inherent wrongness” of de- 
stroying biodiversity Christian theolo- 
gian John Cobb declared that “the aban- 
donment by humans of our responsibil- 
ity as stewards and the destruction of 
whole species for short-term gains is a 
crime against the Creator.” In the con- 
ference summary, geneticist Michael 
Soule (a former director of the Kuroda 
Institute at the Zen Center in Los 
Angeles, and a follower of deep ecology) 
commented that most of the information 
presented at the forum entered the 
neocortex, but we must get to a much 
deeper level of understanding. He cited 
Arne Naess, saying that what is needed 
is “leadership by those who are able and 
willing to express their spontaneous ex- 
perience of nature.” 

One significant implication of the 
forum is that more and more academic 
scientists are becoming angry enough 
about the loss of biodiversity to speak 
eloquently in its defense. But all recog- 
nized that many more scientists need 
to get involved. The reward system in 
science still discriminates against those 
who “sacrifice credibility” by addres- 
sing issues of policy or ethics. The only 
scientists who get away with it are those 
well established as objective profession- 
als. As I have experienced personally, 
young scientists who step beyond objec- 
tivity or show radical tendencies have 
a difficult time obtaining grants and 
jobs. Michael Robinson and Jerry 
Franklin emphasized that more 
academic recognition must go to natural 
historians and those actively working 
in conservation, versus those who spend 
their time publishing papers on esoteric 
biological phenomena. 

So what do the eminent biologists of 
this forum suggest we do to save biodi- 
versity? Some degree of optimism is 
probably essential to action. As Ehrlich 
put it (paraphrased), "if 1 thought it. 
was hopeless. I wouldn’t be here — I’d 
5e~*home~dri nkiiuy .” Ehrlich said we 
must drastically limit human population 
and the scale of human activities, make 
areas already occupied by people more 
habitable to other organisms, convince 
the developing countries through 
exemplary behavior that we care about 
the problem, and assure that people are 
better educated about how the world 
works (i.e., increase ecological liter- 
acy). Though all this might seem im- 
practical, nothing could be more imprac- 
tical than the course we’re on. 

Participants agreed that many short- 
term solutions are already practical — 
such as enlarged parks, restoration and 
reintroduction programs, and pollution 
control — but that governmnets are not 
supplying the necessary money. Nor are 
individuals. Bill Burley noted that 
Americans contribute $80 billion each 
year to charities, with $39 billion going 
to churches alone. The fact that we are 
not contributing anything close to that 
for conservation is a sad reflection of 
our understanding of real world prob- 
lems. Some speakers, such as botanist 
Hugh litis, did not hesitate to blame 
particular individuals in powerful posi- 
tions, such as Reagan and the Pope. 
James Lovelock, originator of the Gaia 
theory, spoke of the “three deadly C’s: 
combustion, cattle, and chainsaws” 
which threaten the future existence of 
the Earth Organism. He emphasized 
that Gaia theory is not humanistic, that 
we are just a part of the organism we 
call Earth. But unless we recognize the 
necessity of global altruism, evolved as 
it did out of local selfish interest, the 
homeostatic mechanisms of Earth may 
be strained beyond their capacity to re- 


by Mitch Friedman and Lizzie Zemke 

This has been a year of growth for 
the Washington Earth First! network; 
growth in numbers, commitment and 
influence. This rapid increase in EF! 
presence could not have been more 
timely, as several critical issues are 
being decided in the Northwest now. 

The Second Annual Earth First! Cas- 
cadia Crest Regional Rendezvous, held 
near the Little Naches River in the high- 
lands of the Wenatchee National Forest 
over Labor Day weekend, focused on 
these issues. Sixty EF!ers, from the 
Olympics to the Dumpsite, from the 
Willamette Valley to the North Cas- 
cades came to plan and celebrate Earth 
First! and life. Mr. Budworm presented 
the EF! alternative to the Wenatchee 
Forest Plan, proposing that we close the 
roads and let the (now absent) Grizzlies, 
Wolves, Wolverines and Spotted Owls 
“come home.” Callies and Coulter 
talked about acid rain. Lisa and Guy 
discussed Hanford issues. Crockett 
lamented the plight of the small farmer. 
Billy Goat talked about sex (as usual), 
and George asked for money. The high- 
light of the weekend was supplied by 
the bards, Dana Lyons and Harry 
Levine. A traditional Mexican dance 
number is now a song of freedom — 
“Bum That Dozer.” 

Probably the most important issue in 
the Northwest now, and that which was 
the focus of the most discussion at the 
2AEFICCRR, is the Spotted Owl. Pub- 
lic comment on the Regional Guide 
SEIS — which will determine the fate 
of the Northern Spotted Owl, our last 
stands of old growth forest, and more 
than 200 other species which depend 
on this disappearing ecosystem to sur- 
vive — is due by November 17. Our job 
is to force the Forest Service to present 
a final draft which saves all of what 
little old growth remains in Washington, 
Oregon and northern California; and not 
for backpackers or fishermen, but for 
itself and Earth. Earth First! To make 
our point, we decided to target the 
Forest Service Regional offices in Port- 
land for civil disobedience immediately 
after the Rendezvous. 

Tuesday morning, more than 20 
EFIers marched down the streets of 
Portland singing “Smokey the Ursus 
Ranger” and “I Don’t Know Where I’m 
Agonna Go When the Old Growth is 
Gone.” Then, while most of us per- 
formed guerilla theatre in front of the 
Headquarters, two of our group slunk 
off and hung a giant banner reading 
“SPOTTED OWL BLOOD ON 
SMOKEY’S PAWS” from a balcony in- 
side the building. After the banner was 
confiscated (we later retrieved it), we 
proceeded in a Spotted Owl funeral 
wake, complete with coffin and pallbear- 
ers, up to the Regional Forester’s office. 
There, we disrupted business for two 
hours, insisting that a representative 
enter into dialogue with us. Our goal: 
to get them to admit in front of press, 


cover. Again, there was a strong under- 
current of deep ecological understand- 
ing in this talk. But is anybody listen- 
ing? Perhaps if the entire congregation 
of the forum would have marched down 
to the White House, and . . . 

Reed Noss is an ecologist living in 
Florida who regularity unites for us. 
We thank Reed for attending the confer- 
ence on behalf of Earth First!, and 
sending us this report. 


in simple terms, what the 400 page 
SEIS states in ambiguous jargon — 
that the Spotted Owl is going extinct 
due to habitat loss from logging, and 
that the Forest Service will not change 
its direction to save it. As expected, no 
spokesass came forth, as the bastards 
all hid in their office alcove. Several of 
our group then tried civil disobedience 
to emphasize our stance. Consistent 
with new Regional direction, however, 
no arrests were made (this tactic is ob- 
viously intended to reduce the news 
value of an action). Our ecotypes tried 
everything, including blockading the of- 
fice door and taking over the FS Public 
Information office, but to no avail. Iron- 
ically, our most zealous protester, Brian 
Berry, went to incredible extremes, in- 
cluding trying to steal a small tree with 
the advertised intent of replanting it 
on a National Forest road, but couldn’t 
get busted. Yet one week earlier, at the 
Hell’s Canyon hearing in La Grande, 
Oregon, Brian’s father, Jack, was ar- 
rested for not “doing anything.” 

So as the battle over the Spotted Owl 
escalates, with the FS getting smarter 
and changing tactics, we too must be 
more creative and change our tactics. 
But the issues are being continually 
complicated by additional influences, 
mainly from Oregon’s senior Senator, 
Mark (Ohhh) Hatfield. It is Hatfield, 
with Idaho Senator James McClure and 
Oregon Representative Les AuCoin, 
who is throwing his power into increas- 
ing the FS roadbuilding budget, de- 
manding more money than even the 
Reagan Administration requested! Hat- 
field is even trying to stipulate a budget- 
ary priority for roads going into pre- 
sently unroaded areas. It was Hatfield 
who squashed the Hell’s Canyon Wilder- 
ness Bill, and it is Hatfield who is trying 
to add riders to an appropriations bill 
which would 1) exempt all “buy-back” 
sales from any additional (updated) en- 
vironmental review and 2) exempt exist- 
ing land management plans from all en- 
vironmental laws other than NFMA 
(thereby removing all incentive for the 
FS to finalize Forest Plans). It is Hat- 
field who the mainstream groups fear 
will backlash against any successful 
Spotted Owl lawsuit with another of his 
famous riders. This frothing fundamen- 
talist is on a biblical rampage to further 
human dominion on our ailing planet. 
He’s using his senior status and power 
to circumvent all the checks and bal- 
ances of our lopsided system. By attach- 
ing riders onto unrelated bills, Hatfield 
prevents open debate of his pet whims. 
In this way he has previously exempted 
entire BLM (Medford, OR) and FS 
(Mapleton, OR) Districts from any jud- 
icial review or conformity with 20 years 
of progress in environmental legisla- 
tion. Hatfield uses his antinuclear 
stance as a smokescreen to hide his 
otherwise completely anti-environment 
politics. We have identified the enemy 
and he must be stopped! 

These are the issues we confront in 
Washington. They will be part of our 
message in our statewide roadshow this 
winter. We can sure use more support. 
Checks made out to Earth First! are 
fine. Our address is Box 95316, Seattle 
98145. 

WHERE TO WRITE: SEIS com- 
ment: PNW Regional Forester, USDA 
FS, 319 SW Pine - Box 3623, Portland, 
OR 97208. Senators to be enlightened 
on forest issues: Mark Hatfield, Slade 
Gorton, James McClure; US Senate, 
Wash., DC 20510. Dangerous Rep’s: 
Les AuCoin, Sid Morrison: House of 
Representatives, Wash., DC 20515. 
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NNN Explained 

Some have wondered from' whence 
eometh the title “Nemesis News Net,” 
Edith Hamilton’s classic book. Mythol- 
ogy, helps explain the significance of 
this title. ‘Net’, of course, is a word re- 
dolent with meaning in Western cul- 
tures and (translated) in Hindu mythol- 
ogy, as in the famous net of Indra. 
'Nemesis’ is less well understood. Edith 
Hamilton refers to it on pages 37 and 
88: She speaks of one of “two personified 
emotions esteemed highest of all feel- 
ings in Homer and Hesiod: NEMESIS, 
usually translated as Righteous Anger 
...” “The great goddess Nemesis” is 
the one who punished Narcissus for his 
failure to love anything other than him- 
self. 

Regarding the content of NNN, un- 
less we are told to do otherwise by our 
readers, we will in the future usually, 
leave general environmental news to 
other environmental periodicals to re- 
port. We will focus more on the obscure, 
the bizarre, and the sordid; less on the 
mundane, the commonplace, and the in- 
sipid. General environmental news is 
extremely important, as is letter-writ- 
ing on behalf of general environmental 
issues, but we suspect that most of our 
readers are already getting this news 
from mainstream publications. P’or ex- 
cellent sources of general environmen- 
tal news we recommend the following 
periodicals: Sierra Club National News 
Report, 730 Polk St., S.F., CA 94109 
($15/yr); Audubon Activist, 950 Third 
Ave, NY, NY 10022 ($6/yr); Earth Is- 
land Journal, 13 Columbus Ave., S.F., 
CA 94111 ($15/yr); High Country News, 
Box 1090, Paonia, CO 81428 ($20/yr); 
Suara Sam, SAM, 37, Lorong Birch, 
10250 Penang, MALAYSIA ($30/yr). In 
future issues, we will try to cite sources 
for our news items. 

CA Assembly Speaker Excoriates 
Coors 

The speaker of the California Assem- 
bly, Willie Brown, has harshly criticized 
the Adoph Coors Company due to 
Coors’ New Horizons magazine using a 
photo of Brown to promote Coors. 
Coors published on the cover of its 
magazine a picture of the California 
Democratic leader and placed a Coors 
logo above the picture while claiming 
to have been co-sponsoring the AFRAM 
Festival where the photo was taken. 
After Coors’ misleading use of the 
photo, the coordinator of the AFL-CIO 
Coors Boycott (Dave Sickler) said, “If 
you can get two cockroaches to race, 
Coors will show up with T-shirts and 
sponsor it. They will try to rip off any 
celebrity or public figure who gets near 
them by implying that Coors products 
are being endorsed.” 

Great Salt Lake Has Fish! 

Reliable sources — not simply more 
Mormons on morphine — report that 
with the Great Salt Lake’s record high 
water levels from record high precipita- 
tion, the salinity of the lake has dropped 
enough to allow fish to move into in it. 
The lake has risen 11 feet in four years 
and salinity has fallen from 28% in the 
’60s to 4% now (ocean salinity is 2. 5-3%). 
The lake normally has brine shrimp, 
algae, and bacteria; but no fish. It now 
has at least 10,000 rainwater killiefish 
— one inch long salt-tolerant fish which 
may have migrated fromTimpie Springs 
Wildlife Management Area. 

Bears Slash Tires 

Bears in Wyoming this fall face an 
unusual shortage of food, and perhaps 
as a result (although doubtless partly 
as a means of protest against their op- 
pression by callous anthropoeentrists) 
have begun chewing tires of parked cars 
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and committing other acts of vehicular 
ecotage. This fall’s bear food shortage 
may result from a late spring frost spoil- 
ing the berry and pine nut crops. Many 
times recently Grizzly Bears and/or 
Black Bears have attacked parked ve- 
hicles in Sunlight Basin and elsewhere. 
In Sunlight Basin, a 500 pound Grizzly 
has smashed windshields, crushed 
roofs, ravaged car seats, broken and en- 
tered campers . . . already costing 
thousands of doliars for the owners of 
these wretched heaps. There were at 
least seven incidents of tire slashing by 
bears on Grinnell Creek in one week. 
Bears have also defended their land in 
the Montana’s Beartooth Mountains by 
ripping apart vehicles. Sadly, hunger is 
driving these Grizzly and Black Bears 
near the misplaced towns of Cody. West 
Yellowstone, Jackson, Frannie, Lovell, 
and Cooke City; and there have been 
several bear relocations and at least two 
Grizzly murders and two Black Bear 
murders in recent months in the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem, 
(sources: Yellowstone area papers; High 
Country News, Oct. 13) 

Sea World Violates Water Laws 

For the last 10 years San Diego Sea 
World has discharged chlorine into Mis- 
sion Bay, California, in violation of its 
waste-discharge permit. This comes as 
particularly infuriating news in view of 
the fact that aquariums, like zoos, are 
already notorious for capturing rare 
wild animals and killing many in the 
process and enslaving the rest. The 
California Regional Water Quality Con- 
trol Board has warned Sea World 18 con- 
secutive months that it is dumping illeg- 
ally high levels of chlorine into Mission 
Bay, yet Sea World has said in response 
that the bay is already so polluted that 
their added pollutants are insignificant. 
The ecological effects of chlorine are un- 
known but tests suggest that chlorine 
stunts growth and/or reproduction or 
kills microscopic marine plants and ani- 
mals, mussels, and bottom-dwelling 
worms. This sordid issue brings to mind 
potential protests: gathering tons of 
fish entrails from fish packing plants 
and strategically placing them before 
the doors of Sea World while demanding 
a halt to the poisoning of Mission Bay’s 
fish, donning costumes of mussels and 
bottom-dwelling worms to carry 
placards and slither in protest, etc. Shut 
down Sea World; save the bottom-dwell- 
ing worm! 

Boss Scolds Lower Freddies for Uncut 
Sales 

James Overbay (appropriate 
nicknames for whom might include 
James Overbearing or Overburden, 
etc.), Regional Forester of the North- 
west Region of the Forest Service, re- 
cently sent a letter of distress to his 
Forest Supervisors — with a copy sent 
to the Inland Forest Resource Council, 
a timber industry group. This letter 
exemplifies the Freddies’ warped at- 
titudes toward forests. The following is 
a portion of this epistolary classic: 

I have just reviewed the mid year 
Periodic Timber Sale Accomplishment 
Report. It indicates that the total ac- 
complishment of volume offered for the 
Region is 321 MMBF [million board 
feet], or 32% of the FY 86 Regional 
target of 1005 MMBF. Of the credited 
volume offered, 1U MMBF (35%) was 
offered but not sold; .(3 MMBF of the 
unsold volume is tied up in appeals. 
[ed. note: EF! is responsible for about 
25 such appeals in his region.] This mid 
year measure of our Regional perfor- 
mance concerns me a great deal. It is 
unsatisfactory in two respects: failure 
to meet our mid year offered volume 
and the extremely large percentage of 
unsold sales. . . . Between now arid the 
end of the year I expect that each Forest 
will meet their FY 86 volume targets. 


FWS May Reintroduce Red Wolves 

In an uncommonly good gesture, the 
US Fish & Wildlife Service (FWS) has 
indicated an interest in returning Red 
Wolves to the wild. Red Wolves once 
ranged from central Texas to the east 
coast and north to the Ohio Valley, but 
are now extinct in the wild. The FWS 
may reintroduce 12 of the 63 captive 
Red Wolves to the Alligator River Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in . North 
Carolina. AaaooooooH 

KY’s Cave Shrimp Dying 

Kentucky — long a center of the non- 
movement toward universal lethargy, 
inertia, and indolence — may soon re- 
gret its apathy. The magnificent Cave 
Shrimp — unique to the streams in 
Mammoth Caves — is disappearing due 
to excessive human visitation and water 
pollution. It would not be remiss for 
Kentucky and Ohio EF!ers to publicize 
this resplendent creature’s tragic plight 
by picketing in front of Mammoth Cave 
National Park headquarters, and pre- 
senting to Park Service officials vile 
vials of the pollutants that enter cave 
streams, while attired in Cave Shrimp 
outfits. A hint to you costume makers: 
the Cave Shrimp is eyeless, spineless, 
transparent, and has wavy antennae 
and spindly legs. (Sounds like our Pres- 
ident with a Walkman set!) 

More Renegade Elephants Stampede 

Elephant rebellions continue to in- 
crease as humans continue to poach & 
encroach upon elephants and their 
habitat. Both species of elephant — In- 
dian and African — survive in drasti- 
cally reduced numbers, but it appears 
to be Indian Elephants who have be- 
come most disgruntled at the powers 
that oppress them. The latest Indian 
Elephant uprisings include the trampl- 
ing of a logging company boss near Sun- 
gai Siput, Malaysia; the stampeding of 
nine villages in northern Sumatra, In- 
donesia; and the crushing of 65 houses 
in southern Sumatra. The Malaysian up- 
rising occurred when the timber execu- 
tive and three other men entered wild 
elephant territory. A herd charged 
them, allowing the less guilty three to 
escape, but stomping the boss into the 
dust in disgust. One Indonesian insur- 
rection occurred when oil company 
helicopters and explosions so enraged 
a herd of 40 that they charged through 
an electric fence out of their nature re- 
serve and ran amok through villages, 
scattering (but not hurting) residents 
and crushing buildings. The other 
Sumatran conflict happened when a 
herd of nine — whose formerly rich 
habitat now suffers from human overuse 
— grew hungry and spent four consecu- 
tive nights feasting on banana and rice 
crops in three villages and holding at 
bay the crop growers by crushing their 
houses. Some biologists fear that, as 
happened last year, the Indonesian 
army will be deployed to quell the 
elephant insurgencies. 

Creatures Rebel in Moscow 

Moscow has not been troubled by re- 
negade elephants. It has, however, 
faced numerous other dissidents — wild 
boars, badgers, martens, elk, deer and 
other forest creatures who are taking 
their cause (protection of their homes) 
to the streets. One “440 pound boar” 
(reminds one of a wealthy Republican) 
bowled over five pedestrians near Red 
Square. Another boar scattered com- 
muters at the Rechnoy Vokzal subway 
station, but did not gain admission onto 
the train. 

Letters 

Addresses include: US Senators, US 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510; U S Rep- 
resentatives, US House of Representa- 
tives, Wash., DC 20515. 

*J.C. (what' presumptuous initials!) 
Penney, a General Motors subsidiary 
(EDS Financial Corp.) and Tucson Elec- 
tric plan to fund the Upper SOFAR proj- 
ect (dam, pipelines, powerhouses, re- 


servoir, etc. on the Upper South Fork 
of the American River) iOiOOEl Dorado 
County California. Due to the pro-de- 
velopment federal GOax structure, the 
companies would gain investment tax 
credit and accelerated depreciation tax 
write-offs for their investment. Pen- 
ney’s has said they’d not fund the project 
if local opposition arises. Protest Pen- 
ney’s involvement to: HR Howell, Chair- 
man and CEO, J.C. Penney, 1301 Ave 
of the Americas, NY, NY 10019 (212-957- 
4321). For info, contact Friends of the 
River, 909 12th St. Suite 207, Sac- 
ramento, CA 95814. 

*Japan, Taiwan and the Republic of 
Korea continue to inadvertently kill 
marine mammals and sea birds — 
perhaps over a million total each year 
— with their driftnets; while adver- 
tently killing millions salmon, squid, 
marlin and other fish. Write William G. 
Gordon (Assistant Administrator for 
Fisheries, National Marine Fisheries 
Service, US Dept, of Commerce, 
Wash. , DC 20235) urging him not to reis- 
sue the permit allowing Japanese 
fishers to incidentally kill Dali Por- 
poises while driftnet fishing in US wat- 
ers. Send copies of your letter to sena- 
tors and representatives. 

*The fate of Alaska’s Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge will soon be determined 
by Congress and the US Fish & Wildlife 
Service. Industries axrn to rape the re- 
fuge’s coastal plain for petroleum and 
other resources. Ask representatives 
and senators and strengthen and sup- 
port Representative Udall’s bill to des- 
ignate as Wilderness 1.5 million acres 
of the refuge. Tell them that no mineral 
development in Arctic NWR is accept- 
able. 

* Write to US representatives asking 
that they press for passage of HR 5262, 
a bill to establish the Bayou Sauvage 
Urban National Wildlife Refuge (in wet- 
lands east of New Orleans). Ask sena- 
tors to introduce and pass companion 
legislation to HR 5262, so that this rare 
19,000 acres — of forested bottomlands, 
fresh and brackish and salt marshes, 
ponds, and bayous — can be preserved. 

*The House has approved a bill to 
protect a 30 mile stretch of Arizona’s 
San Pedro River. The bill to designate 
the San Pedro Riparian National Con- 
servation Area includes an amendment 
to ban cattle grazing in the area for 15 
years. In the Senate, Malcolm Wallop 
(R-WY) killed the bill in his subcommit- 
tee because he doesn’t like its restric- 
tion on grazing. Write senators asking 
them to reintroduce and support the Se- 
nate equivalent of the House bill, but 
with an amendment to ban livestock. 
Seed Reports Ecotage in Asia 

The following news is drawn from the 
report by our Australian contact, John 
Seed, of Australia’s Rainforest Informa- 
tion Centre, on the “Forest Resources 
Crisis in the Third World” conference 
(in Sept, in Malaysia). John Seed and 
Randy Hayes, two of our best rainforest 
activists, attended this conference. 

Now that peninsular Malaysia is 
about to run out of timber ( 1990 at cur- 
rent rates of destruction), the pressure 
is on Sarawak and Sabah. So far little 
work has been done in Sabah, but in 
Sarawak, SAM [Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia] has been organizing for years 
ivith tribal groups who have indepen- 
dently been opposing the logging. . . . 
From[ a member of the Kayan tribe] I 
learned that some Maruti people got a 
job for a timber company for a month 
and, at the &nd of that time drove dozers 
off a cliff. Soil and, other foreign bodies 
[of Weyerhaeuser executives perhaps?] 
appeared regularly in fuel tanks, and 
other direct action is a regular occurr- 
ence. Some tribals have been arrested 
and jailed. [A tribal] group ( with the 
help of SAM ) ha,s a legal action in prog- 
ress against the loggers in the Malay- 
sian Supreme Court. Puuan land has 
been felled, burial sites and wild foods 
destroyed. In response, tribals burnt 
workers’ quarters and huts and 
threatened to shoot them with blowpipes 
if they proceeded. In some places this 
has succeeded in keeping the loggers out 
for the present. A few members of the 
longhouse tribes were imprisoned for 
criminal intimidation and unlawfully 
restraining the timber companies. 

Generally speaking, the mood of the 
Malaysians was radical. Mohd. Idris, 
the impressive president of SAM, 
praised the brave people of Phuket in 
Thailand, 50,000 of whom last June de- 
stroyed a $90 million tantalum refinery 
polluting their island. 




Rocky Mtn'. Peace Center Protests 
NTS 

While the Soviets continue their un- 
ilateral moratorium on nuclear bomb 
testing, and Reagan refuses to join the 
moratorium, a small number of Amer- 
icans are trying to force the US to join. 
In Congress, the House passed a resol- 
ution which, if adopted by the full Con- 
gress, would stop funds for testing of 
nuclear bombs above one kiloton so long 
as the USSR maintained its 
moratorium and provided that verifica- 
tion was in effect. Meanwhile, peace ac- 
tivists, as a continuation of the Nevada 
Test Site protests (the most exciting of 
which was described in Mike Roselle’s 
riveting account in Lughnasadh 86) will 
try to have people on the test site at 
all times “to protest and possibly pre- 
vent all future tests.” A key group og- 
ranizing this, Rocky Mountain Peace 
Center, will provide information. Write 
to them at POB 1156, Boulder, CO 
80306-1156 or call 303-444-6981. Stop- 
ping bombing at the NTS is critical: 
when we don’t blow up little Microne- 
sian islands uninhabited — except for 
wildlife and native peoples — Nevada 
is the place we explode our bombs; En- 
gland also does its testing at the Nevada 
Site. 

ALF Publishes Front Line News 

Animal Liberation Front Support 
Group, the public arm of the Canadian 
branch of the most radical (and mostly 
underground) international animal 
rights group, now publishes an informa- 
tive and exciting newsletter called 
Front Line News. It is available for a 
minimum donation of $10 a year from 
ALFSG, PO Box 915, Station F, To- 
ronto, Ont. M4Y 2N9, CANADA. As a 
sample of Front Line’s reports of ALF’s 
actions, we quote from their #3 issue: 

“Toronto - April, 1986 Van belonging 
to Victory Furs had its tyres slashed, 
was spraypainted with words, ’ SCUM ', 
’MURDERERS’, and ’ALF’. Windsc- 
reen wipers were bent and the windsc- 
reen was smashed. Locks glued and 
windows defaced with glass-cutters at 
Weissman Furs , Frankel Furs and Furs 
by Finn. 

“Australia: July - December, 1985 
Numerous attacks on fur shops, 
sheepskin shops and gunshops. Again, 
locks were glued and stores were covered 
in graffiti. Vivisection labs covered with 
graffiti.” 

UT Coalition Wants Wilderness EIS 
Redone 

“The Utah Wilderness Coalition 
(UWC) today [Aug. 15] asked the 
Bureau of Land Management to rewrite 
its draft environmental impact state- 
ment (DEIS) on Utah wilderness and 
submit it again for public comment.” 
This is especially significant in that the 
UWC is moderate. They proposed only 
5.1 million acres of Utah BLM wilder- 
ness, whereas EF! proposed 16 plus mil- 
lion acres (see Litha 86). 

HRDF Defends MI State Land 

The Highland Recreation Defense 
Foundation is a non-profit organization 
combatting the environmental deterio- 
ration of the Highland Recreation Area 
and other state-owned lands. We wish 
to alert readers in Michigan to what may 
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Earth Care Sells Recycled Paper 

/ The Earth Care Paper Company is 
1 an ecology-oriented business that sells 
\ recycled paper products. Owned by 
Carol and John Magee, this family op- 
eration exists to “save trees and energy, 
reduce air and water pollution, and pro- 
i mote a sustainable society.” Their 
catalog offers recycled products for per- 
sonal and business use, including sta- 
tionary, notecards, xerocopy, computer, 
poster, and “minimum impact” paper 
I (the most ecological paper produced in 
America). Order the catalog from: 
Earth Care Paper Company, 325 - 114 
'Beech Lane, HarborSprings, MI 49740y 
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Bioregional Project Seeks Particip- 
ants 

Bioregional Earth Stewardship 
(BES) aims to reverse the current 
world-wide ecological situation. Thanks 
to Thomas Berry’s lucid articulation of 
bioregionalism, we understand that a 
natural balanced bioregion is a self-gov- 
erning, self-sustaining, economically 
sound community of interdependent life 
systems. Project BES addresses the 
full range of basic human and planetary 
needs. Here is how the system works. 


a precedent-setting issue for state- 
owned forests and parks. The State of 
Michigan has contracted with the Na- 
tional Campers & Hikers Association 
to provide 5000 campsites for recrea- 
tional vehicles for their “Campvention,” 
to be held in July of 88. The site chosen 
is the Highland Recreation Area in 
White Lake Township, in northwestern 
Oakland County. Highland Rec. Area 
is only 50 miles northwest of Detroit, 
yet comprises almost 6000 acres of vir- 
tual wilderness. Due in part to a 1954 
study by the Natural Areas Council of 
Michigan the area has been left alone 
so that natural ecological succession 
would take place. The NAC completed 
a study of environmentally sensitive 
areas, and placed Highland Rec. #3 on 
that list behind the much larger tracts 
of land that make up the Porcupine 
Mountains and Tahquamenon Falls 
state parks in Michigan’s upper penin- 
sula. 

For this Campvention, the DNR esti- 
mates that 33-35,000 trees must be cut, 
along with the creation of many miles 
of gravel loop roads that can handle 22 
foot motor homes. The area’s wetland/ 
marsh areas will not be given proper 
buffer protection. To stop this destruc- 
tion, we have filed suit in Oakland 
County Circuit Court with our main 
contentions being: 1. That the parks 
Master Plan has been violated. 2. That 
the DNR entered into a contract with 
a group that is ineligible to enter into 
such a contract. 3. Because the work 
being done to the park is labeled “tem- 
porary,” the DNR has been able to by- 
pass the necessity of an Environmental 
Impact Study. So far, the usual groups 
(Sierra Club, Audubon, etc.) apparently 
have not felt the weight that will be 
placed on unspoiled federal and state 
land if we should lose this precedent 
setting case. 

People can help by sending a tax-de- 
ductible donation to: Highland Recre- 
ation Defense Foundation, POB 375, 
Union Lake, MI 48085. Letters should 
be sent to: Governor James Blan- 
chard, Rep. Claud Trim, and Sen. 
Richard Fessler, all at State Capitol, 
Lansing, MI 48909. 


To unity individuals within a given 
watershed, an association of land 
owners and land users forms an ecolog- 
ically-sound master plan. This plan be- 
comes the basis of a stewardship agree- 
ment that will be entered into with polit- 
ical interests within that region. The 
local association becomes the governing 
body of that region. Project BES tries 
to place as many small tracts of land 
as possible under the stewardship of 
single families, then gives these stew- 
ards the guidance, means and ..ools to 
develop a self-sufficient living center. 

Project BES intends to establish 
working models of reconstructed, de- 
centralized watersheds, in strategic 
areas around the world, as models for 
other watersheds to follow. These work- 
ing models will become hands-on train- 
ing grounds for that general region. The 
Pacific Basin was the first area chosen 
for Project BES. Luzon Island in the 
Philippines was targeted as the key to 
the southeast Asian area. This area is 
critical because of its devastated tropi- 
cal rainforest and its high human popu- 
lation density. In the Pacific Northwest, 
the Williams watershed in southern Ore- 
gon has been targeted as a region typ- 
ical of forest mismanagement that has 
depleted ground water throughout the 
valley farming community. American 
Indian Reservations are also being 
targeted for BES projects. For info, 
write: World Earth Stewardship Found- 
ation, 73073 Sunvalley Dr., 29 Palms, 
CA 92277. 

APPEN Publishes Bhopal Report 

The Bhopal T'agedy — One Year After 
has just been released. This book was 
compiled by the Asia-Pacific Peoples’ 
Environment Network (APPEN) in an 
effort to incite intematiO’n 01 conOemna- 
tion of transnational corporations who 
put profit before lives. APPEN says 
that “the Bhopal disaster clearly man- 
ifests the true reality of most Third 
World industrialization programs 
whereby large, helpless populations 
have to submit to occupational hazards 
and degraded environments at and 
around workplaces because their lead- 
ers continue to feel that western tech- 
nology and methods are the only answer 
to their basic needs. For a copy of this 
important report, send $8 to EF! in Tuc- 
son. 

Bear News Reports on Trichinosis 

A recent issue of the excellent period- 
ical Bear News (published by the Great 
Bear Foundation, POB 2699, Missoula, 
MT 59806) includes an article by Lance 
Olsen entitled “Bears, Pork, People and 
Trichinosis.” The following is quoted 
from that fine article: 

Trichinosis is the name of a disease 
in humans and animals. It is caused 
when body tissues are invaded by the 
larval stage of a tiny parasitical worm, 
Trichinella. Bears, domestic pigs and 
people are all susceptible to trichinosis 
and humans may acquire it by eating 
the flesh of pigs or bears. Researchers 
have suggested other possible links be- 
tween bears, pork and people, includ- 
ing a possibility that trichinosis in 
bears may provoke aggressive bear at- 
tacks on people. . . . 

Olsen goes on to explain that, fortu- 
nately, the strain of Trichinella found 
in bears does not appear to readily 
transfer to pigs. This is good news con- 
sidering that ranchers and government 
officials might otherwise latch upon the 
trichinosis danger as an excuse to kill 
bears. 

Conferences 

Beyond Boundaries: Restoring Re- 
gion-wide Ecosystems; a one day con- 
ference featuring Reed Noss and Geo- 
rge Wuerthner; Nov. 15, 1986, from 9 AM 
to 6 PM at the University Memorial 
Center, Room 235, on the CU Boulder 
Campus. Register at door for $8 (free 
for CU students). Thursday and Friday 
before the conference, George will pres- 
ent slides at 7PM in Geology 121 ($2). 

Tropical Rainforests: Strategies for 
Wise Management; a four day confer- 
ence, Feb. 5-8, 1987 on the CU Boulder 
campus, featuring David Brower, 
Catherine Caufield, Bruce Rich, Jim 
Nations, Charles Secrett, Randy 
Hayes, Judy Gradwohl, etc. Registra- 
tion fees are $15 per day or $30 for all 
four days ($30 and $60 for representa- 
tives of organizations). For more info 
on both these conferences, contact the 
CU Environmental Center, UMC 331, 
Campus Box 207, U of CO, Boulder, 
CO 80309; 303-492-8308. 


1986 Permaculture Yearbook Avail- 
able 

The most comprehensive edition of 
The International Permaculture 
Species Yearbook (TIPSY) recently was. 
published by Yankee Permaculture. The 
latest TIPSY includes articles on wet- 
lands Permaculture, the farm debt, tree 
seeds, philosophical considerations in a 
Permaculture lifestyle, an index of 1000 
useful plants, a “green pages’ listing of 
1000 organizations, and more. Order 
from Yankee Permaculture, POB 202, 
Orange, MA 01364; $12.50 til Dec.l, $15 
thereafter. Yankee has also published a 
listing of 700 suppliers of plant mater- 
ials, $6. 

Permaculture Program Overseas 

Yankee’s companion group, Elfin 
Permaculture of Orange, MA, is execut- 
ing a program — funded through the 
School of Living of York, PA — in which 
150 teachers of environmentally sustain- 
able self-reliance will be trained. Elfin 
Permaculture instructors Dan Hemen- 
way and Thelma Snell will train groups 
in poor tropical countries in a teaching 
tour to Africa, Asia and Central 
America. 

Permaculture is a philosophy of lifes- 
tyle design based on design principles 
observed in nature. Permaculturists 
seek to provide food, shelter, energy, 
fiber, water, income, aesthetics and 
community by applying these principles 
to unlock the potential abundance in 
each site. The Permaculture Design 
Course is a training program taught 
worldwide based on a course designed 
by intemationally-renowned environ- 
mentalist Bill Mollison of Tasmania. 
Hemenway and Snell are editors of The 
International Permaculture Species 
Yearbook, and Robin, a bioregional 
newsletter for the US Northeast. 

Tax deductible contributions should 
be payable to the School of Living. To 
donate or for more info, contact Minot 
Weld, RD 2 Box 235, Ovid, NY 14521. 
To contribute expertise in such areas 
as arid-lands food production, reforesta- 
tion, intensive food production in trop- 
ical areas, food preservation in areas of 
high temperature, etc., contact: Dan 
Hemenway, POB 202, Orange, MA 
01364. 

Late-breaking News 

During the Utah BLM wilderness re- 
view comment period, the BLM re- 
ceived 7000 letters, mostly pro-wilder- 
ness. This is about ten times the 
number of letters received for other 
state BLM wilderness reviews, so the 
BLM has decided that to respond to 
the letters, it must move back the date 
of the Final EIS, perhaps until January, 
1988. The official comment period is 
over, but regulations require that BLM 
consider new input after the period is 
over until the FEIS is issued. So, if 
you’ve not written, write to the BLM 
in favor of the 16 million acre EF! Utah 
Wilderness proposal. Write: BLM, 324 
S. State, Suite 301, SLC, UT 84111- 
2303. 

The Department of Interior’s Board 
of Land Appeals has rejected the at- 
tempt of Wilson, WY, resident Mark 
Altman to block Anschutz Corp. from 
drilling at its Mosquito Creek site in 
the Palisades roadless area of Bridger- 
Teton National Forest. Earth First! is 
considering action to stop the drilling. 

Montana’s Department of Fish, Wild- 
life and Parks has issued a memo calling 
for ending the Grizzly’s official En- 
dangered status in Montana’s Northern 
Continental Divide Ecosystem 
(NCDE). The memo claims that the goal 
of 560 Grizzlies set by the 1982 Grizzly 
Bear Recovery Plan has been exceeded. 
As of early October, no groups had pub- 
licly protested this memo. Earth First! 
hereby denounces this memo as a 
dangerous attempt to renew the killing 
of Montana’s Grizzlies. The Grizzly 
should be listed as Endangered not only 
in the NCDE, but in all of its remaining 
habitat. 

Reaganites’ RPA Plan Is Unmitigated 
Madness 

The 1974 Resource Planning Act 
(RPA) requires long range plans for the 
National Forest system to be updated 
every five years. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration has released a summary of its 
RPA Program, and soon will release the 
plan, over a year late. The summary 
shows that the plan will propose in- 
creased emphasis on and funding for 
roads, logging, livestock, and minerals; 
with decreased emphasis on natural re- 
source protection. 
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sequoia seedling sprouting from the ashes of a prescribed fire. 


The rot of a previous fire scar burning out, Yosemite National Park. 


by Jim Marotta-Jaenecke 


Sherman, General Grant, or Grizzly 
Giant — or should they protect the 
species Sequoiadendron giganteurnl 
The Park Service has preferred the lat- 
ter in its prescribed fire program while 
accommodating the former — all named 
trees in the parks have been protected 
from consumption by prescribed fire 
through the removal of fuel at their 
bases. 

Fire technicians in the NPS tend to 
have loftier environmental goals and 
more sophisticated knowledge of fire 
prescriptions than many of those who 
bum on state or Forest Service lands 
whose goals are often simply fuel reduc- 
tion, forage production for cattle graz- 
ing, or site preparation for single- 
species tree planting. The NPS is try- 
ing, against considerable odds, to bring 
back a more natural ecosystem. In this 
instance, they know a great deal about 
what they are doing. They need to get 
on with it — they’ve almost a century 
of mistakes to reverse. What needs to 
change, to bring fire back to Sequoia 
groves, is the limits to our perception 
of what is beautiful in nature. Is it solely 
a mortal object such as a tree, or a con- 
tinual process that allowed that tree — 
and will allow future trees like it — to 
come into being? 

Meanwhile, while prescribed fires 
are halted in National Parks of the 
Sierra, forest litter continues to ac- 
cumulate, diseases propagate, shade- 
loving species dominate, and Sequoia 
seedlings desiccate. Good ol’ Smokey’s 
vision and image need expansion. The 
protector of the forest can keep his 
shovel for times he really needs it, but 
he would do well to augment it with 
some fuel-moisture measuring sticks 
and a drip torch. 

Jim Marotta-Jaenecke formerly was 
with Friends of the Earth and Not Man 

Apart. He now writes for Earth Island 
Journal. 


A single-minded Smokey the Bear is 
being loosed on National Park forests, 
putting out even prescribed fires before 
they start to flame. Just when it seemed 
he’d been sent back to school to learn 
that fires in the forest can be ok — 
necessary even — the Bear’s stamping 
feet were heard approaching Yosemite’s 
Mariposa Grove of Giant Sequoias. Man- 
agement fires, scheduled for ignition 
there on August 11, were canceled that 
morning by Park Service Regional Di- 
rector Howard Chapman pending study 
by a review board originally set up to 
take a look at Sequoia bums but now 
examining bum policies for forests 
throughout Yosemite and Sequoia/ 
Kings Canyon National Parks. The prob- 
lem, it seems, was aesthetic — black- 
bottomed Sequoia trunks offended 
some. 

The idea of fire in the forests had been 
gaining acceptance, even a warm wel- 
come, from knowledgeable park lovers 
and park managers. Congress had even 
fueled the program this year with funds 
designated for park bums. But then 
someone noticed the burned tranks. 
While the concept of restoring a natural 
force to the forests seems lovely to 
most, when things actually get burnt, 
appreciation of a natural process some- 
times turns to disgust. It’s rather like 
supporting motherhood until the discov- 
ery is made that motherhood is a conse- 
quence of (cover your eyes) sex! A small 
but loud hue-and-cry has gone out to 
protect the Big Trees from the ugly 
blackness of soot. 

Forests in the West have lived with 
lightning-caused fire for far longer than 
the Park Service and Forest Service 
have been around to put out such fires. 
Western forests have adapted to the pre- 
sence of fire and its absence threatens 
the forests’ well being. 

The Park Service has been using fire 
as a tool to return the present-day 
forests to something resembling the 
natural ones. Where possible, they are 
letting natural fires ran their course, 
but they have the effects of nearly a 
century of fire suppression to contend 
with. In mid and low elevations — 
where long growing seasons have pro- 
duced more plant growth than up high, 
and where temperatures are higher, 
oxygen more available, and bare-rock 
fuel breaks less common — fire suppres- 
sion has created a real fire hazard. Thick 
forest litter, thick stands of shade-toler- 
ant saplings, and dense forest canopies 
allow fires starting in dry conditions to 
climb to the tops of the largest trees 
where the fires’ own winds sweep 
flames from stand to stand. Such crown 
fires are difficult to stop and they tend 
to burn down the whole forest. Lightn- 
ing fires in such areas cannot conscion- 
ably be allowed to bum while fuel levels 
are so great. Instead, prescribed fires 
are set during milder conditions while 
fire behavior, fuel moisture, and wea- 
ther conditions are monitored. Prescrip- 
tions that set parameters for acceptable 
burning conditions can be written to 
create a fire that mimics natural ones 
of old. Such fires hug the ground, climb- 
ing upward only occasionally in dense 
thickets and producing a mosaic of old 


A mild fire backing down a slope in Yosemite National Park. Photos by Jim Marotta- 
Jaenecke. 


and new forest growth. The goal of 
many prescribed fires is to gradually 
reduce fuel levels to the point where 
natural fires can again ran their course. 
Near developed areas, forests seem de- 
stined to be forever under either a fire- 
suppression or prescribed-fire manage- 
ment system. 

Lowering fire hazards is a small part 
of what natural or prescribed fires do 
for a temperate forest. Fires also re- 
lease nutrients bound-up in dead plant 
material on the forest floor; thin the 
understory, making the forest more dis- 
ease resistant and healthy; decrease the 
number of shade-tolerant species such 
as White Fir and Incense Cedar in favor 
of sun lovers such as Black Oak; kill dis- 
eases and diseased trees; help per- 
petuate meadow areas; prepare seed 
beds for new seedlings; stimulate seed 
release by many species including Giant 
Sequoias; promote seed germination 
and renewed growth by many fire- 
adapted plants; increase plant diver- 
sity; and increase animal abundance and 
diversity in the forest. 

Among Sequoias in Yosemite and 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon, until prescribed 
fire was introduced in 1969/70, fire sup- 
pression threatened to destroy the 
groves, not only from the potential of 
devastating wild fires, but because 
there was virtually no Sequoia repro- 
duction occurring. Sequoias continually 
release just a few seeds from cones 
gnawed by insects and squirrels. Most 
cones remain tightly closed, awaiting 
the heat of a fire below. Then there is 
a shower of seeds released by cones that 
have been dried out and opened. To ger- 
minate, each tiny Sequoia seed must 
land close to bare mineral soil or its 
inch-long rootlet won’t make it to the 
water and nutrients essential for survi- 
val. The eight to twelve inches of duff 
that had commonly built-up under 
Sequoias by the late ’60s was fatal to 
new generations of the giants. And the 
forest canopy was too thick with White 
Firs. Sequoias need sun. 

Old Sequoias show the scars of many 
fires. Recurrent fires burned out dis- 
eased or rotten sections of tranks, help- , 


ing the ancient ones live so long. Occa- 
sionally, fires brought an Old One down, 
or girdled it upright. In its place, 
though, young Sequoias sprang up in 
the new clearing or around the snag’s 
base. 

Recognizing the vital role of fire in 
Sequoia groves lead park scientists to 
an important conclusion: Protecting the 
groves from fire too well condemns 
them to eventual death. 

Fire technicians started cautiously in 
returning fire to the forests. Since the 
early ’70s, they have found that the 
timid fires with which they started 
didn’t quite do the job intended. Little 
Sequoia reproduction resulted because 
unbumed litter remained on the ground 
and canopies remained thick. Hotter 
prescriptions have more recently been 
written. In areas away from the named 
trees in Sequoia National Park, a rela- 
tively hot fire charred a number of large 
Sequoia trunks but prepared the way 
for the most abundant reproduction of 
young Sequoias known. The charring 
has led to the current ruckus. Decades 
of fire suppression left a dim memory 
of what Sequoia tranks used to look like. 
Pure russet is considered by some to 
be most beautiful, now. 

Last winter, a group of National Park 
Service fire scientists evaluated the ef- 
fects of prescribed fire in Sequoia 
groves. They concluded that fires were 
producing the effects considered neces- 
sary for the long-term survival of the 
groves and should be continued for the 
sake of the Sequoia ecosystem. In decid- 
ing if they’re right, the question arises, 
should parks protect individual trees for 
people, now, to gawk at — the General 
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5f Welcome to our first annual W 1JNLHJW SI 1LKEKS 
% Snake Oil & Trinkets insert, § Green EF! fist with the words-EARTH 

7 i jfis FIRST! No compromise m Defense of 
J^ : JUSt m time for the Yule jgg Mother Earth” in green on a 3 inch 

jgj; shopping season. Please pull jgf diameter white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 
» this section out of this issue postpaid. * 

J8i and keep it for an ordering * 

Sv reference throughout the year. J8f * * 

MjWe plan to restrict our mer- t 
§ chandising material to 2S * j mSt^m 1 * 

tS pages in other issue's to con- \ m J * 

Ss serve space, so you will need j*| * * 

ra this detailed section for inf or- « 

Tarnation on future orders. jy * '"' he DeW ‘ s * * 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long 
lasting white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. 
* Starred bumperstickers are multi- 
colored with designs and are $1.25 
postpaid. 


NON-CAMO 

CAPS 


CAMO CAPS 


* * * *EARTH FIRST! FISTS* * * 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in de- 
fense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 1% 
inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjusta- 
ble tabs so one size fits all. The EF! 
fist logo and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” are printed in black. Be sure 
to specify what style you want or we’ll 
send you what we have most of. $8 
postpaid. J 


For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


******* *COORS ******* 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch rec- 
tangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 


BOYCOTT COORS “BEER’ 


DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


EARTH FIRST! 


ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 


f GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 


Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” < 

Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping’ 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” ! 

Bill’s hot off the press second album includes Muir Power To You; Better Things To: 
Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle;. 
Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; and 
more. $9 postpaid. * 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana” | 

Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana; Fossil Fuel Cowboy; Montana Cowboy; Last Great 
American Cookout; I Call My Mama Papa; and more! $6.50 postpaid. i 

t 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” * 

Includes: Little Bitty Bugs; Ski Yellowstone; Talking Interface Blues; Idaho; Death' 
Valley Days; There’ll Come a Revolution; and more. Keeler’s second tape. $6.50^ 
postpaid. 4 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” < 

Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; 
Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” | 

Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; 
Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $9 postpaid. < 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap’ 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers, 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of. 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In;, 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true’ 
selves, alive and free. 27 poems. t 


By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise.” Green and black 
on a white 3" diameter round patch. 
$3.50 postpaid. 


Hayduke Lives 


HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


MUIR POWER TO YOU* 
iS,* (white and black on brown 
Cj ? with face of Muir) 


NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green 
& white globe) 


NO SCOPES! 
SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 


OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 


REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 


These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 


SAVE THE WILD 

( red on white — free with SASE) 


STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


STOP CLEARCUTTING 


Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs Stranger, The Condor at the Western 

of Dakota Sid at the Round River Ren- Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl 

dezvous in Idaho and at the California Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s 

Rendezvous. Now you can purchase his for the birds — and all you bird lovers, 

cassette featuring For the Birds, Eagle too. $9 postpaid. 

Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered 
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SUBVERT THE DOMINANT 
PARADIGM 


HINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 


VOTE GREEN 




D6FS& 


mm®. 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

Finally, we have a pretty shirt! A lovely 
full-color mother grizzly and cub 
against the rising sun on a light blue 
shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 
postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). 
“American Wilderness - Love It Or 
Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan 
Van Rooy. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American 
Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistof- 
fus) with the message “AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE 
IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color 
design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. 
$11 postpaid. 


LOVE IT OR 

AVE it MJC^ 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of 
wilderness defense both old and new 
— the monkeywrench and stone club 
crossed. Black design on tan or blue 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $9 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST ! 


THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan 
heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 


Acid. Rain t-shirt 100% cotton 
4 color design by Lone Wolf 
Circles — $11 postpaid 


GLEN CANYON DAMN 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill j 
Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work or black design J® 
on white 100% cotton. $9 postpaid. Also Sp| 
available in black long sleeved Beefy-T w 
($11 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 
blend ($9 postpaid). ft* 


Helen Wilson’s 
WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 


S For all of you fans of the critters drawn 
by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which 
98 pepper our pages, we are now offering 
£ Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s 
work. Twelve notecards come for $4.50 
*» postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 
|3 Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 
3 attractive recycled paper. 

W All proceeds to protect the habitat of our 
Si friends featured on the cards. 

JS$4.50 postpaid 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦********* 

i EARTH FIRST! 

^ Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! 

No Compromise in Defense of Mother 

I Earth!” in black on green or red 100% 

-. cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 

p blend. $9 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, too! 

Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes 
^ XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to specify 

kid’s when you order. 
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In order to make the important — and often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecology 
available to Earth First! readers, we are continually expanding our line of mail 
order books. If you have a suggestion for other books we should offer, please let us 
know. All prices listed are postpaid. *Available from Earth First! at U 0 % discount 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more. More titles to be added. 

= THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK*= 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Just published by Ned 
Ludd Books. Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid. 

■ - '■■■= = ECODEFENSE* 1 = -= = 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenchin g” ed ited by E^ve Foreman with a Forward! by 
Edward Abbey. 185 pages of detaile£^I^^esftw#]ajits irom experts on Tree-spiking, 
Stopping ORVs, Destroying R<Ads*Pe®jj’*m!sioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling 
Survey Stakes, S^ptoing*ra#|j|g, Washing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leav- 
ing No E vidence*3Jrofiiv ■ much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and carmohs. $10 postpaid. 

~ " - DEEP ECOLOGY- "" ’ - 

“Living As If Nature Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 pages, 
now in paperback. This groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fundamentals 
for the defense of Earth, discussing biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological re- 
sisting. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Mer- 
chant, Robert Aitken, and Arne Naess. $11 postpaid. 


BEAR MAGIC ■ 

A chapbook by the National Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and 
interviews with Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. All proceeds to 
the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 

===== — =A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC ======= 

By Aldo Leopold. This environmental classic was selected by more reviewers in 
Sierra magazine’s recent overview of significant environmental books than any other. 
Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not only the most important conservation 
book ever written, but the most important book ever written. Paperback, $3.75 
postpaid. 

===== THE GIFTING BIRDS ===== 

“Toward An Art Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles Jones. This excellent 
volume of essays from Dream Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world — a sense of place. Reviewed in March 1986 Earth First!. 
Hardcover, 158 pages, $16 postpaid. 

" KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS ======== 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The American Southwest” by Charles 
Bowden. Ed Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and environmental journalist 
now working in the American southwest.” This important study examines groundwa- 
ter depletion in southern Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European cultures and 
the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago and Comanche to live in harmoy with their 
dry lands. Reviewed in this issue. Paperback, 206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 
postpaid. 


: THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 1 


By Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. Signed by the author for Earth 
First!. This 10th Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a true collector’s 
item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 


SLUMGULLION STEW : 


By Edward Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for Earth First!. “An Edward 
Abbey Reader” with selections from all of Abbey’s books including Jonathan Troy 
(written in 1954) to “The Fat Masterpiece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be 
published in a year or so). An outstanding selection of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey 
has donated these books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to EF!. This book 
is now out of print — we have the last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 


BEYOND THE WALL 


“Essays From The Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey recounting trips into 
the wilderness of Arizona, Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 pages. 
$9 postpaid. 


DESERT SOLITAIRE - 


By Edward Abbey. Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the Southwest. One of 
the great works of American nature writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 


“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. 
Fifteen distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey as a major American author. 
Contributors include Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and Barry 
Lopez. Also includes four interviews with Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 


FATHERING THE DESERT 


By Gary Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If you love the Sonoran 
desert, you have to have this superbly written and illustrated book describing the 
natural history and human uses of the key plants of the Sonoran Desert. Destined 
to be an American nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the desert, an 
exquisite writer with a fine sense of humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, 
and one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed in May 1986 Earth First! 
209 pages hardcover. $21 postpaid. 


: FULL CIRCLE 


“The Poetry and Vision of Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from Earth 
First !’s Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full page prints of shamanistic wilderness 
art by Wolf. Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 postpaid. 


: BLUE DESERT 


By Charles Bowden. Just published by the University of Arizona Press, this is an 
eloquent and penetrating study of the darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, 
entitled “Foreman,” is about — guess who? Belongs on the shelf next to Abbey’s 
“Desert Solitaire.” Hardback, 178 pages, $18.50 postpaid. 


WALDEjN 


By Henry David Thoreau with a major introductory essay by Edward Abbey - 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paperback, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

= THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION MOVEMENT = 


“John Muir and His Legacy” by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John Muir, this book is recommended 
as absolutely crucial to understanding the environmental movement. Well-written, 
heavily footnoted, with photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 postpaid. 


OF WOLVES AND MEN 


By Barry Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of natural and social history, 
Lopez explores the world of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, with 
a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One of the finest natural history books ever 
written. Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $14.50 postpaid. 


THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY 1 
— ONE YEAR LATER 


A 235 page detailed report on the 
Bhopal disaster which killed more than 
2,000 people was published by Sahabat 
Alam Malyasia (Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia) because the disaster “has not 
called forth the angry, militant response 


it should have” and “to call for an inter- 
national condemnation of transnational 
corporations who put profit before 
human lives.” See “Tribal Lore” in this 
issue for a short review. $10 postpaid. 


: CRY WOLF! 


By Robert Hunter and Paul Watson. A 
stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the 
courageous efforts of Project Wolf in 
British Columbia to stop the demented 
wolf extermination campaign of the BC 
government — an extermination cam- 
paign demanded by livestockmen and 
hunting guides. Paul Watson and Proj- 


ect Wolf have recently affiliated with 
the Earth First! movement and will con- 
tinue the campaign for wolf protection 
in Canada. Cry Wolf was reviewed in 
the November ’85 EF!. Watson’s article 
on the Sea Shepherd campaign in the 
Faroe Islands recently appeared in 
these pages. 130 pages, paperback. $9 
postpaid. 



! ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

• 

•Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks foi 
J delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
I Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

SWe are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
•and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


;Name 


•Address 


;City, State 


Zip 


Sub-total 

Add 5 9c sales tax if 
AZ delivery 

OKAY, HERE s 
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Trinket Description 
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BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$2 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- . 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive)’, letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What to Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid: Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads: 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness ProDosal. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness ProposaK Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF' 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Proposal(Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Luda/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1‘ 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions: 
Gary Snyder: Song of the 'Diste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil 
demess Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German i 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism? 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Ml 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on E codefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Enc^jbf the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated;. 


Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of western Civilization; Ned Ludd/Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone’s 
Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 
Welfare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No.VI) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, Review of In the Rainforest, 
Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree Spiking, 
Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill, Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike FYome on Yellowstone, 
Washington Rendezvous. Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 
Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, ’85 
RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spiking 
& Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging. 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, Lone 
Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzv, Intemt I Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No! VIII) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 
Heiicopiers, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West , Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
Tree-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 
Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery. Eastern Forest 
Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/ 
Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: "Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf, Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natural Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1. 1985 (Vol. VI, No. I) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone. Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austalian Wood- 
chipping, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & 
Peace, Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana-Pacific Strike, 
Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 
Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf, Meares Island, 
Earth Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol. VI, No. II) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS 
Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, Re- 
views: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declaration of 
a Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, Par- 
able of the Tribes reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting the 
Tongass, Dian Fossey, CO EF!, ’86 RRR, Gallatin NF, Ore- 
gon Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, 
Hall Creek Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EF! 
Acid Rain, Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in 
India, South Moresby, World Rainforest Report #5, Fore- 
man on Cowboys, Stoddard on Death, Feb. Pagan Festivals, 
Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Think- 
ing, Spiking Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary 
Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books 
on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 
Yellowstone Supt.: "Shove It!“; Fishing Bridge Suit; Mon- 
tana Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; Nat’l Old Growth Cam- 
paign; Hells Canyon; Tahoe NF Plan; Taxes & Forest De- 
struction; Hierarchy & Grassroots in Sierra Club; Suwannee 
River; Snoqualmie River; Texas Pipeline; Cheyenne Bot- 
toms; Restoring Salmon Streams; Howling Wilderness?; 
Gourd of Ashes; Desertification & Plant Genetic Resources; 
Wagon Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; Public Interest 
Law Liability; Lone Wolf Circles on Folk Music; BC Rejects 
Native Management; Reviews: Sacred Paw, Gifting Birds, 
Restoring the Earth, State of the World 1985, The Earth 
Speaks, Language of the Birds, Mad Max & Streetwise, 
Fire From the Mountain; Ned Ludd: Radios, Mountain 
Bikes; Legend of Tiny Tonka; Desert Rivers; Notes from 
Ultima Thule. 

BELTANE May 1, 1986 (Vol.VI, No. V) EF! Utah BLM 
Wldemess Proposal; EF! Griz Recovery Plan; Why 
Grizzlies Die in Y’stone; Neches River; BLM-FS Inter- 
change; Memories of a Tree Climber; Acid Rain in BWCA; 
Los Padres NF; San Bruno Mt; Colo Aspens; Mt. Graham; 
Anti-herbicide Researcher Fired; Poisoning Saguaros; Eat- 
ing As If Nature Mattered; Smokey the Bear Sutra; Animal 


CO Acid Rain Actions; Mt. Graham Demo; Millennium Grove 
Update; North Kalmiopsis; Restoring Colorado Wldemess; 
Green Conf. Mired in Anthropocentrism; World Rainforest 
Report #6; Hawaiian Native Rights; Chicken of the Desert; 
Diversity?; Lone Wolf Circles on Katie Lee and Cecelia 
Ostrow; Chim Blea on Deep Ecology vs. Animal Rights; 
Wldemess Restoration in Appalachians; Animal Thinking; 
Reviews of Promised Land, Vegetation Changes on Western 
Rangelands; Devall reviews new books on Muir; The Future 
Of Monkeywrenching. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VII) Fish- 
ing Bridge Action; 1986 RRR; Yellowstone: Backcountry, 
TWA; Glacier Park Griz; John Seed on India; Verde Damn; 
British Columbia Wldemess; Whaling Update; Malaysian 
Park; Owyhee Mountains; Romancing A Planet; Wldemess 
in Me; World Rainforest Report #7; Greenpeace vs. The 
Bomb; Killing Wldemess; Manes on Anarchy; Abbey on 
Anarchy; Cult of Tree-Cutters; Population & Justice; Re- 
views of Grizzly in Southwest, Modem. Crisis; Chim Blea 
on Babies; Ned Ludd on Effective Tree Spiking. 

MABON September 23, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VIII) Sea 
Shepherd in Faroes; Wyoming Oil Protest; Mining Threatens 
Wilderness System; Alberta Kills Griz; Sheep Kill Grizzlies; 
Boating in Yellowstone; Exxon in Northwoods; Wenatchee 
NF Protest; EF! Spills Uranium at Grand Canyon; EF! 
Foundation; Ohio Wldemess Recovery" NABC II; Virginia 
Wldemess; John Zaelit In Memorium; World Rainforest 
Report #8; Los Padres NF Wldemess; Nukes in Bavaria; 
Cows in Capitol Reef NP; Wolves Return to Montana; Sus- 
tainable Agriculture?; Noss on Wilderness Recovery; Holis- 
tic Range Management; Lone Wolf Circles reviews Kate 
Wolf, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, and Nightcap cassettes; Re- 
view of Gary Lawless poetry: Ask Ned Ludd; Deep Ecology 
name. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871, TUC- 
SON , AZ 85703. 



Rights vs. the Wldemess; Civilization Act; Schmookler on 
Anarchy; Rainbow Permit Controversy; Rocky Mt. Front 
— American Serengeti; Recreating Ohio Wldemess; Won- 
derful Famine; Frome on Conservation; Lone Wolf Circles 
on Poems by Jose; Reviews: Gathering the Desert, Good 
Wild Sacred, Building the Green Movement, Africa in 
Crisis, and the Work ofPeter Matthiessen; Ned Ludd on 
Outlaw's Bible; Money in your Coffeepot. 

LITHA June 21, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VI) Idaho Com- 
promise; Wforld Bank Demos Set; 4 Arrested in Texas; Inter- 
natfl Law & Monkeywrenching; Fishing Bridge Protest; 
Grand Canyon Aircraft; Stanislaus NF Protest; Long Island 
(WA) Cedars; Massachusetts EF!; Florida Panther; AZ & 
CO Acid Rain Actions; Mt. Graham Demo; Millennium Grove 
Update; North Kalmiopsis; Restoring Colorado Wldemess; 
Green Conf. Mired in Anthropocentrism; Hawaiian Native 
Rights; Chicken of the Desert; Diversity?; Lone Wolf Circles 
on Katie Lee and Cecelia Ostrow; Chim Blea on Deep Ecol- 
ogy vs. Animal Rights; Wldemess Restoration in Appalac- 
hians; Animal Thinking; Reviews of Promised Land, Vegeta- 
tion Changes on Western Rangelands; Devall reviews new 
books on Muir; The Future Of Monkeywrenching. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VII) Fish- 
ing Bridge Action; 1986 RRR; Yellowstone: Backcountry, 
TWA; Glacier Park Griz; John Seed on India; Verde Damn; 
British Columbia Wldemess; Whaling Update; Malaysian 
Park; Owyhee Mountains; Romancing A Planet; Wldemess 
in Me; WRR #7; Greenpeace vs. The Bomb; Fulling Wilder- 
ness; Manes on Anarchy; Abbey on Anarchy; Cult of Tree- 
Cutters; Population & Justice; Reviews of Grizzly in South- 
west, Modem Crisis; Chim Blea on Babies; Ned Ludd on 
Effective Tree Spiking. 

LITHA June 21, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VI) Idaho Com- 
promise; World Bank Demos Set: 4 Arrested in Texas; In- 
temat’l Law & Monkeywrenching; Fishing Bridge Protest; 
Grand Canyon Aircraft; Stanislaus NF Protest; Long Island 
(WA) Cedars; Massachusetts EF!; Florida Panther; AZ & 
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An Open Letter to the 
’87 Rendezvous Committee 



Needed in 
Sierra 

by Tom Skeele 

We are now aware of the negative ef- 
fect good ol’ Smokey the Bear has had 
on the ecological stability of our public 
forested lands, and on our nation’s per- 
ception of natural fires. Take, for in- 
stance, public reaction to the wild fires 
which burned throughout the western 
states this past summer. Fortunately, 
here in the Sierra Nevada, the three 
National Parks (Sequoia, Kings Canyon 
and Yosemite) saw a need to change pub- 
lic misperceptions 17 years ago. In 1969, 
resource managers in Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon parks, and a year later 
in Yosemite, adopted a Prescribed Bum 
Program, which until this summer was 
alive and well and burning in the Sierra 
Nevada. However, in late summer, a 
moratorium was placed on the Pre- 
scribed Burn Program in all three Parks 
as a result of the response of the West- 
ern Regional Director of the NPS to a 
few individual objections to the pro- 
gram based on aesthetic concerns. 

As a result of these isolated com- 
plaints (mostly from one tenacious 
foothills resident), a review panel was 
created to study the policy of, scientific 
basis for, and individual concern over 
the burning program in Giant Sequoia 
groves. At a January, 1986, In-House 
Review, the resource managers and 
NPS scientists stated that the parkwide 
bum program had evolved in a cautious 
manner, that much has been learned 
about how to best simulate natural 
fires, and that the program is making 
progress toward its goal of reestablish- 
ing a natural fire balance. The program 
used in the Sierra has become a model 
for other public land agencies to follow. 

The outcome of the panel’s review was 
the decision that having a Prescribed 
Bum Program is still desirable. Yet a 
moratorium was placed on all pre- 
scribed bums (not just in Sequoia 
groves) in the three Parks, until the 
panel’s final report is presented in 
November (the usual end of the pre- 
scribed bum season). 

Why a moratorium if the program is 
acknowledged as desirable? It appears 
that a few individuals have influenced 
this decision based on their own percep- 
tion that fire scars on trees are un- 
sightly. As a result, a program that was 
preparing to reestablish a balance in our 
forests is losing ground. 

(If you want an idea of how warped 
the “Smokey the Bear” concept is, ask 
your local Forest Service station for a 
copy of the cartoon book, “The Story 
of Smokey the Bear!”) 

Now is the time to let that fire in 
your ecological soul rekindle the Pre- 
scribed Bum Program here in the 
Sierra Nevada. Write to: Howard 
Chapman, Western Regional Direc- 
tor, National Park Service, 550 Golden 
State Ave, S.F., CA 94102; and William 
Mott, Director, NPS, Dept, of In- 
terior, Wash., DC 20242. Tell them 
that this program is known to be an 
ecologically-justified management 
tool, and that the moratorium should 
be lifted pronto. Help keep the fire 
burning! 

Tom Skeele leads nature trips for the 
Yosemite Institute, and is a leader in 
CA EF! events. 

Ed. note: Shortly before ive went to 
press, Torn received a letter from Chap- 
man saying that the NPS has reinsta ted 
prescribed bums in the chaparral and 
upper chaparral zones (up to about 
5000 ') in the Parks, and that they may 
later fully reinstate the bums. This 
news makes our letters even more ur- 
gent. Clearly, Chapman is willing to 
consider allowing the program to re- 
sume, but his partial reinstatement is 
not good enough. 



Open Letter to the 87 Rendezvous Com- 
mittee and all EF!ers 

We, the 86 RRR committee, wish to 
share our hard-earned experience and 
make some recommendations to the 87 
RRR committee and EF! in general. 

There were 6 major problem areas of 
the 86 RRR. They were: lack of people 
working on the committee; problems 
with workshops; sale of merchandise 
other than EF! trinkets and snake oil; 
dogs; campfires; and the Rally. We’ll ad- 
dress each one. 

You need more than 3 people to do 
all the work of the Rendezvous. There 
are 3 parts to it: planning, the RRR 
itself, the wrap-up. There are some 
things that must be done, starting last 
week: Site selection, Forest Service 
liason, insurance, portapotties, trash, 
articles for the Journal, and map. If 
there aren’t people to take care of these 
things within the next few months, 
there won’t be a Rendezvous in 87. If 
other things aren’t volunteered for, then 
they should be dropped. If no one vol- 
unteers to coordinate carpools, there’ll 
be no carpooling. If no one organizes 
workshops, we guess there won’t be 
workshops. If no one is in charge of 
water (there won’t be any on the North 
Rim of the Canyon), it will be up to 
each individual. In your future articles, 
advertise what you need people to do. 
What gets volunteered for gets done. 
Any other approach will ensure burn- 
out, frustration, and limited enjoyment 
of the Rendezvous. We also suggest that 
the committee meet briefly each even- 
ing to solve problems and give each 
other mutual support. 

The sale (non-sale) of arts, crafts, 
musicians’ tapes, authors’ books, etc. 
caused the 86 committee hours of has- 
sle. There have been worthy arguments 
for and against the sale of non-EF! trin- 
kets. You need to make a policy about 
this clear and publicize it in the RRR 
Journal articles. At the Rendezvous, 
stick to it. There won’t be anything sold 
at the EF! table except our usual mer- 
chandise. You might consider a show of 
EF! artists during the Rally. This may 
incredibly complicate the Forest Ser- 
vice permit. 

We have always said that no dogs 
were allowed at the RRR. While most 
people have respected that ‘rule,’ there 
have always been exceptions. Of those 
exceptions, there were several “prob- 
lem” dogs this year. They bark at all 
hours of the day and night, they disrupt 
workshops and other activities, they eat 
food uninvited, and they don’t use the 
portapotties. One of them bit a child. 
That incident elevates this problem to 
major proportions. You must develop a 
clear cut policy about dogs. People who 
bring dogs are not aware that their dog 
causes problems. We received a letter 
complaining about our policy about dogs 
and this person’s dog was one of the 
problem dogs. We suggest a solution. 
One alternative is that the first time a 
dog is a problem (loose or barking), any 
person at the Rendezvous may ask the 
dog and their human to leave and will 
have absolute support by the entire 
RRR committee. 

The workshop arrangement was not 
optimal. We have received many com- 
ments and discussed the problems with 
several different groups. We make the 
following recommendations. On one 
day, have 3-4 seminars that will have 
no (workshop) competition. These 
should be our major campaign issues. 
These will allow a more structured 
learning experience about the issue and 
the campaign strategy. Any NVDA 
preps should take place after the formal 
RRR (like on Saturday). On another 
day, we should start with the Circle 
meeting, then have regional and local 
group caucuses. There should be no 
(workshop) competition on this day. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
85 RRR over the 86 RRR were these 
caucuses. We think it’s one of the best 
outcomes of this gathering of our tribe. 
The other days should have all other 
workshops. 

We’ve gotten too big for only one 
campfire. 300 people don’t fit around 
one fire, no matter how big it is. Here’s 
one way of dealing with this. The main 


campfire has scheduled programs each 
night, where singers are scheduled be- 
fore the RRR and do their sets without 
being interrupted until, say, after 11pm, 
when everyone has degenerated to 
drunk and ignorant. Other campfires 
could be encouraged, based bioregion- 
ally (i.e. Northern Rockies or Texas), 
or issue-based (Grizzley Bear Task 
Force or Old Growth), or some other 
affinity (i.e. Tai Chi or single males 
under 20). These campfires could then 
host singers/etc. themselves, “invite” 
anyone interested, hold potlucks, what- 
ever. More organized groups could plan 
these things before the Rendezvous but 
alot would be spontaneous. All campfire 
“programs” would be posted like the 
workshops are. These satellite 
campfires would serve several func- 
tions: take pressure off the main 
campfire, serve as smaller social cen- 
ters, especially valuable for first time 
Rendezvous attenders who don’t know 
many people yet, allow for more diver- 
sity, remove cooking from the main 
campfire, and disperse areas of concen- 
tration. 

Although Karen and Marcy struggled 
mightily, the Rally was a pain in the 
ass on several counts. Here are several 
recommendations that we strongly sup- 
port. 

1) All speakers, singers, poets, etc, 
must sign up before the Rendezvous and 
there should be a limit of the total 
number of performers. 

2) Have a tentative schedule made be- 
fore the Rendezvous and inform all per- 
formers as to how much time they have. 
Finalize the schedule at least a day be- 
fore the Rally, publicize it, and stick to 
it. 


3) If a performer isn’t ready when 
it’s their turn, they miss it entirely. 

4) All performers must stick to their 
time limit. Performers who extend their 
time to double, triple, even quadruple 
their scheduled amount are being ex- 
tremely discourteous to other particip- 
ants and should be interrupted. 
Perhaps second sets can be done by 
musicians, poets, and others who have 
more to sing/say. 

5) The performers need to know what 
is expected of them well in advance so 
that they can do their part in the smooth 
functioning of the Rally. 

It was 7 pm by the time Dave spoke 
at the 86 Rally. People were tired, cold, 
and hungry. Dave, and several others 
at the end of the program had to cut 
their turns short. Since the Rally 
speech is one of the few speeches that 
Dave thinks about and plans, we’d like 
to hear it unabridged. We admit that 
this is a prejudice on our part but feel 
that it is shared by others of our tribe. 

One last word; there will be lots of 
willing helpers at the Rendezvous. We 
thank everyone who pitched in last year. 
Certainly the Rendezvous was a success 
because of you. The challenge facing the 
87 RRR committee is to be better pre- 
pared to utilize all the willing hands. 
You need more people and better plan- 
ning to do that. 

We’re all looking forward to assisting 
you however we can. 

See you at the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon, 1987 8th annual Round 
River Rendezvous! 

The 86 RRR committee, 

Roger Featherstone 
Nancy Morton 



Mike Roselle and the Monkey wrenchers perform at the 86 Rendezvous. Photo by 
Steve Holt. 
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Technology and Mortality 


by Miss Ann Thropy 

“Education,” whether general or 
specifically related to family planning, 
is the nostrum most often mentioned as 
a solution to the world population crisis, 
usually based on statistics from devel- 
oped countries correlating a rise in 
education levels with decreased, birth 
rates. The fact is, like all technological 
solutions to technological problems, 
education programs have been an ecolog- 
ical failure, even where they do decrease 
birth rates. The statistics fail to bear 
out the social context of such programs, 
which tend to be associated with urban, 
industrial, consumer-oriented econo- 
mies. Post-War Japan provides a striking 
example. It miraculously halved a 3.45% 
birth rate during the ’50s — the same 
decade that saw its transformation into 
an industrial giant threatening eco- 
systems around the globe. Similar 
scenarios are happening in Korea, 
Singapore and elsewhere. This is mainly 
due to contraception, abortion and birth 
control information, but again the dis- 
tinction between general education and 
family planning is nominal since the lat- 
ter relies on the former at some stage. 

Education programs, then, m ay indeed 
cut birth rates trom touFEo tw o children , 
but'If this decrease is based on overall 
mo vement tow ard industrialization, 
those Jtwp may consume ten times as 
much as before and ac tually accelerate 
environmental degradatio n. 

I’ m not aware of any biocentric 
discussion of overpopulation wh ich 
ac knowledges this relationship . (Anti- 
Malthusians, like Boserup in her Tech- 
nology and Population, see the causal 
relation and praise education as a means , 
to their panacea of technological growth.) 
Family planning and e ducation are linked 
to the technocratic control r esponsible 
fortFe ecological crisis in th e first place , 

View from the 
Outhouse 

Celebrating 
Shays’ Rebellion 

by Robert B. Streeter 

There’s an event that all Earth 
Firstlers should know about, which took 
place 200 years ago among the rolling 
hills and mountains of western Mas- 
sachusetts. We are shaped by those be- 
fore us, like it or not, and the Shays’ 
Rebellion has given us a fine tradition 
of civil disobedience, be it resistance to 
oppressive taxes or environmental de- 
struction. 

Rebellion was the last thing Mas- 
sachusetts farmers wanted in 1786, only 
10 years after the Revolution in which 
most of them marched. But 200 years 
ago this past spring, the rural caretak- 
ers sowed the seeds of revolution once 
more. 

In the eyes of those farmers, Boston 
had replaced Great Britain as the op- 
pressive ruling power. Taxes were 
higher and more numerous than most 
people could bear, a direct result of the 
Commonwealth trying to pay its costs 
for the Revolution. 

“I have been great abused,” said one 
farmer, expressing the sentiments of 
most, “have been obliged to do more 
than my part in the war; been loaded 
with class rates, town rates, province 
rates, continental rates and all rates . 

. . been pulled and hauled by sheriffs, 
constables and collectors, and had my 
cattle sold for less than they were 
worth.” 

Farmers who were deep in debt and 
years behind in their taxes were sum- 
moned by the dreaded Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for nonpayment of debt, and 
helplessly watched as the constables 
sold their property at public auction, 
often with a portion of the debt still 
remaining. Nearly everyone was inde- 
bted to everyone else, and everybody 
knew somebody in debtor’s prison. It 
was time to act. 
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and deep ecologists should research 
ways to dissociate them from it. 

Part of the problem is our insufficient 
definition of the term ‘overpopulation.’ 
Demographic definitions are hopelessly 
anthi’opocentric, usually suggesting a 
disfunction in the ability of humans to 
use resources for higher living standards. 
We need a biocentric definition. I ll 
v enture one now by saying any human 
population is overpopulated when it 
disrupts the cycles ot nature so as to 
threaten to permane ntly reduce global 
d iversity . By this definition the US and 
all industrial nations are vastly overpop- 
ulated, no matter how wealthy they are 
or how efficient their use of resources is. 
Industrialization means overpopulation. 

Technological solutions to technological 
problems do not work. We must ask how 
population stability occurs naturally, not 
through sociological tinkering. The last 
time this happened was in the Mesolithic 
period, when humans were hunter- 
gatherers. P opulati on wasjieldin check 
not by low birth rales, but by high infant 
mortality rates (although studies of 
extant tribes like the Djuka and Motu 
suggest they also practiced techniques 
to limit offspring). When we hear that 
medical science has increased longevity 
from about 35 to about 70 years, this 
means it has reduced infant mortality. 
People in the Pleistocene didn’t drop dead 
at 35 — if they lived past infancy they 
probably lived to 70 as people always have 
(three score and ten, says the Bible). But 
since approximately half the population 
died in childhood, the average was 35. 

The central cause of overpopulation 
is not high fertility (although we should 
strive to reduce that too) b ut lower infant 
mortality due to technoiogicalHn ter- 
vention . This happened in Europe" and, 
through colonial expansion, spread to the 
Third World, where Western medicine, 
green revolutions and higher education 
are ensuring a bleak future for us all. 



The small rural towns petitioned the 
General Court (the Legislature) that 
spring for relief, but word came in July 
that nothing would change. The farmers 
had no friend in Gov. James Bowdoin 
or many of the legislators, who were 
required to own property in an ascend- 
ing scale according to the importance 
of their position, with only large prop- 
erty holders in the Senate (a situation 
not unlike the current plutocracy result- 
ing from the Reagan revolution.) 

The next move was one step closer 
to rebellion, though perfectly legal and 
nonviolent. County conventions were 
called in five counties, and delegates 
were sent from every town to express 
their grievances. Copies of resolutions 
from these conventions were sent to the 
General Court in Boston, with hopes of 
finally making an impact. 

A problem of timing then presented 
itself. The General Court was not in ses- 
sion and could not act before the next 
meeting of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Northampton, Mass., scheduled for 
August 29th, so the Yankee farmers de- 
cided on crossing the threshold of rebell- 
ion. Simply by a nonviolent show of 
numbers, they marched on North- 
ampton and prevented court from con- 
vening. 

That sort of action occurred through- 
out Massachusetts during the autumn 
of 1786, and eventually a dirt farmer 
from Pelham and former captain in the 
Revolution emerged as the rebellion’s 
leader: Daniel Shays. 

Shays and other leaders organized 
their army for a series of demonstra- 


If we really are serious about overpopu- 
lation, we have to confront this fact and 
try to reintroduce a situation where 
technology does not interfere with infant 
mortality (or any mortality, although 
deaths at other ages have remained 
quite constant through history — except 
during wars and plagues). Social justice is 
an interesting topic which seems to have 
taken over the overpopulation debate, 
but the only just way to control popul a- 
t ioriTs to let natural pr oc esses do it. 

If we can sive^H3Hreh,"we will. I’d use 
any method, technological or otherwise, 
to protect my child. But remove the 
technology to do it, and it is no longer 
an issue. It may be sad that children (or 
anybody) have to die to keep populations 
stable; but it’s high tragedy to create a 
technology that insures children will 
reach reproductive age and then limits 
birth rates, all by rationalizing Earth 
into an industrial society. T he good 
effects of technology are inseparable 
f rom the bad. 

Reestablishing natural mortality rates 
essentially means dismantling the tech- 
nological network that supports medical 
science. Is this utopian? Not really. The 
technological complex is more fragile 
than its discourse lets on. We have seen 
in the area of wilderness preservation 
how monkeywrenching succeeds in un- 
dermining the plans of corporations. At 
least the idea of technology dismantle- 
ment isn’t distopian, as is, for instance, 
talk about forced sterilization — another 
technological solution which requires the 
propagation of the very technological 
complex which is the problem. . Tech- 
noiopical interfere nce with mortality 
rates is the root of the crisis and must 
be confronted. Nothing else will do. 
“Here are some suggestions, in- 
adequate at best. I’d like to hear more. 
Finding practical ways to dismantle 
industrial technology is, to my mind, 
the most important task of deep ecology. 


tions and actions, and though many of 
them were illegal, they didn’t want vio- 
lence. But Boston’s wealthier citizens, 
in conjunction with the General Court, 
raised and appropriated funds to send 
a militia to quiet the rebellion. The first 
confrontation was at the federal arsenal 
in Springfield, where Shays’ men 
(armed with muskets) marched toward 
the building on Jan. 25, 1787, planning 
to sieze it without drawing first blood. 
At 100 yards the militia opened fire, kill- 
ing four farmers and sending Shays and 
his men on the run. 

To greatly simplify the months that 
followed, the rebellion ended quickly 
without further violence, and eventu- 
ally a more sympathetic governor (John 
Hancock) and Legislature pardoned the 
rebels and made a better attempt at 
addressing their grievances. And 
though the rebellion was quelled, it 
seared the hell out of our founding 
fathers in hot and muggy Philadelphia, 
who were hard at work on the Constitu- 
tion. The unfortunate result was a much 
stronger federal government, weapons 
and all. John Adams described the 
Shaysites as “ignorant, restless de- 
speradoes without conscience or princi- 
ples who would destroy the whole fabric 
at once . . . .” Thomas Jeffers on saw 
them differently. "1 hold it that a little 
rebellion now AOd'thfin.isjijgoqd thing, 
and as necess ary in the politica l world 
as stormsrin the nhvsiciTT TT Tlt is a 
medicine necessary for the souncl health 
of' gover nment. Gofl~ forB13H Jiaf~~we 
should eve r be 20 years without such a 
r ebellion. ” 

He believed strongly that the spirit 
of resistance t o go vernment should* 
n ever di e. “ It would often be exercise d 
wrongly,” Jefferson declarecfT “ but bet- 
ter wrongly than not exercised' at all . 

• • The tree of liberty mu st be refreshed 
from' time to t ime w ith the blood of pa- 
tri ots and t yrants. ItTs its natural ma- 
nure.” — — — 

Not long ago I approached Pelham, 
Massachusetts, courtesy of the Daniel 
Shays Highway, a memorial I trust 
Shays would find appalling. I wanted 
to see the old meeting house where 
Shays and his men often gathered, and 
a plaque in memory of Shays which com- 


1) Preserve areas where mortality 
rates are still natural. This means pre- 
venting the export of technology to un- 
developed nations. The US is the worst 
culprit here and its tool is the World 
Bank. Put pressure on the World Bank 
to stop its destructive loans to Third 
World countries. The industrialization 
of indigenous populations is a conscious 
policy — it can be changed. 

2) Take back areas controlled by tech- 
nology. We might follow uie example of 
the nuclear-free zone movement and 
establish technology-free zones t hrough 
plebiscite. Local communities could de- 
cide for themselves what technologies 
to limit. 

3) Fight technological advances. Don’t 
let the high-tech mythos delude you. 
Universities, research institutes and 
corporations should become targets of 
paper monkeywrenching and protests. 
Recent legal action and the successful 
Earth First! protest in California 
against genetic engineering shows this 
is possible. 

4) Extend monkeywrenching to urban 
areas, corporate offices, research in - 
stitu tions. This is a controversial idea, 
which may not be wise, but should be 
discussed. 

5) Spiritually reject technology. Be- 
come a pagan and ask the old gods, and 
ancestors to defeat technology. It’s 
probably not a coincidence that the 
world started going downhill when we 
rejected our ancestral gods. 

No doubt, many readers unll agree 
that this piece fairly glows in the dark! 
Others may consider it blasphemous. 
Responses may be sent to Earth First! 
(but we will consider printing only 
those which emanate from a deep ecolog- 
ical perspective; bleeding-heart liberals 
(Christian or secular humanist) and 
Marxists need not write). 


memorates the “leader of the Shays Re- 
bellion against unjust laws. On this hill- 
top half of his ragged army encamped 
for six nights, Jan. 28 to Feb. 3, 1787. ” 

Today that hilltop contains a contrast 
of then and now: an old white church 
and a sophisticated communications 
tower. Times have changed since Shays 
worked the thin rocky soil of Pelham, 
but many of the struggles he fought are 
still with us today. The family farm is 
dying at the feet of an Administration 
which cares more for bombs than bread. 
Some 60% of our federal taxes go 
toward the military and the cancerous 
insanity of more and more weapons, 
while next to nothing goes toward our 
farmers and the land, wilderness, or any 
kind of environmental protection. 
Weapons over wilderness. Daniel Shays 
would never stand for it. The spirit of 
resistance he helped ignite 200 years 
ago must never be forgotten, and celeb- 
rated often. 

Carry it on. 



UNDATED artist's sketch of 
Daniel Shays. There Is no 
known portrait of the 18 th 
century rebel. 




Will the REAL Predator Please 

Stand Up 

(SO I CAN GET A BETTER 

SHOT) 


Prescott Dells 


by Andrew Bard Schmookler 

I used to live in Prescott, Arizona. Of 
the many beautiful places there, my fa- 
vorite was an area called the Granite 
Deils. The Dells convinced me that 
there’s something to the idea, shared by 
the American Indians and ancient 
Greeks, that in some special places 
spirits dwell, that to visit these places 
is to make a spiritual journey. 

From a distance, the Dells form a 
seam stretching across the plain, 
rounded rocks glowing pink like flesh 
fresh from, a hot shower. Up close, this 
rocky core of primeval hills provides a 
perfect place to climb and jump, and to 
witness how when nature destroys its 
own creations, it’s simply forming anew 
kind of beauty. In the low places, the 
worn away pieces of granite make a soil 
from which grow cactus and pine and 
oak. While at the bottom, by the creek, 
a ribbon of leafy cottonwoods shows 
how soft rocks can become. 

One of my friends when I lived in 
Prescott was a man bom and bred in 
the area; born to the family business of 
investing people’s money, and bred to 
the individualist creed for which the re- 
gion is known. After wise-cracking with 
each other, we’d settle into some good- 
natured ideological argument. One day 
his belief in the sanctity of pri vate prop- 
erty and my belief in the sanctity of 
Earth collided. He ended up defending 
the position that if an individual owned 
the Grand Canyon he’d have the right 
to make it a parking lot. 

Neither of us won the argument in 
the other’s eyes, of course. But when I 
went to the Dells the other day, after 
many years, I remembered that history 
has its own way of declaring winners in 
arguments such as ours. There were the 
Dells again. Still eerily majestic, still 
filled with secret places where spirits 
whisper. But in the middle of the place, 
where I used to enter the Dells on a 
trail of rabbit tracks and Coyote scat, a 
great gash was laid open. Dynamite and 
bulldozer had swept aside the rock to 
open the way for a large steel structure 
rising in the hollow. To me, this build- 
ing, with its glinty hard surfaces, had 
no relation to the place it stood, except 
that it could only stand there at the 
expense of the place. I wondered 
whether that kind of “expense” had any 
place in the calculations of those who 
owned the spot, or did the builders (of 
this new- luxury resort) simply figure 
that they could profitably trade on all 
that surrounding beauty? 

Do you remember that ad against lit- 
tering, where an old American Indian 
looks at a site strewn with litter, a tear 
running down his noble face? In the ad, 
the Indian stands as a spirit of the land 
itself, a land that once was his, but his 
in a different sense than we make it ours 
today. Hardly able to look at that gash 
in the Dells, I thought: that watchful 
spirit has far more to weep over than 
beer cans and styrofoam cups. 


As soon as we opponents of predator 
control programs figure we’re making 
headway (remember the banning of 
compound 1080, which the Reagan ad- 
ministration made legal again) some 
politician/bureaucrat opens the lid to 
this pandora’s box of miseries again. So 
I’ve been thinking, if we can’t kill the 
monster, maybe we can turn it around 
and sic it back on the perverted bastards 
that created and nurture it. After all, 
today is the day of startling transforma- 
tions: nuclear missiles how go by the 
name of peacekeepers; right-to-lifers 
propose the death penalty for people 
trying to avoid the holocaust of over- 
population; and Ronald Reagan, the sec- 
ond-rate actor who spent WWII hiding 
behind the skirts of Hollywood starlets , 
is touted as the essence of macho. I 
shouldn’t speak too disparagingly of 
Ron, though. His administration has 
taught me one thing- If you take a pile 
of bullshit and give it a real upbeat, 
positive sounding name . . . you’ve still 
got bullshit but it can make a good 
weapon if you toss it right. 

So how do we make a silk purse out 
of the sow’s ear of predator control? It 
might sound impossible, but only until 
you hear about the new predator rating 
system on which my plan is based. 
Using this system, all those “control” 
fanatics can still have their poisons, 
traps, aerial gunnings, the whole sick 
scenario, but while they’re satisfying 
their perverted urges they’ll actually be 
doing some good. Furthermore, this 
plan is based on science and strictly 
business wildlife management. 


Lion, Black Bear and Golden Eagle 
which have fallen prey to these decep- 
tively stupid-looking beasts, it’s obvious 
they have a taste for precious prey. The 
cow’s rating is astronomical on the nega- 
tive side of the P scale. The cow is one 
of the most dangerous predators ever 
known. 

The same can be said for sheep, and 
in some cases goats and horses. Now 
that the truth has been revealed by this 
scientific survey, we’re working to 
change predator control programs 
across the US. It’s imperative that we 
immediately begin aerial gunning of 
herefords, beefmasters, anguses, etc., 
and their woolly friends, too. I would 
even recommend a bounty. This is an 
emergency! 

We could scrap all those poisons we’ve 
been using on Coyotes and develop new 
ones that are particularly effective 
against these cloven hoofed killers. 
(Think of all the jobs we’d create.) I 
can envision cyanide guns buried and 
baited as they have been for Coyotes, 
only in this case the lure would be 
scented like a succulent tuft of grass 
instead of a piece of meat. We could 
also put little poison collars around the 
limbs of bushes, concentrating on the 
endangered plants that the worst offen- 
ders seem to relish. That way we could 
prove we were killing only rogues and 
thus still the uproar that would no doubt 
arise from the bossy huggers and sheep 
lovers. 

The hordes of “sportsmen” that would 
have little to do with their hounds now 
that lions and bears were protected 
could be turned loose on these more 
dangerous predators. With the incen- 
tive of the bounty, they could make 
quick inroads into this infestation. I 
realize there would be less sport in chas- 
ing a lumbering old steer than a fleet 
lion, but hunters could exchange their 
hounds for more appropriate breeds, 
dachshunds or bassett hounds; or they 
could handicap their hounds by tying 
bags around their legs as in a sack race 
to make it a fairer chase. 

Now that the true nature of the pre- 
dator problem has been revealed, we 
can put our wholehearted support be- 
hind a program that in the past we 
fought. Armed with the P scale to cut 
through all that old predator control 
bullshit, we can at last get the real vil- 
lain, the bull himself. And with this col- 
umn as an inspiration there should be 
no difficulty deciding what course of ac- 
tion to take next time we run into that 
rank and ravaging villain. Shoot him! 

Dead Wolf is an Arizona writer and 
a connoisseur of fine music, being espe- 
cially enamored of The Grateful Dead. 


The first step is to develop a predator 
rating system. The way to make sure 
we’re getting the most bang for our 
bucks is by directing our efforts at those 
species causing the most harm. The way 
to achieve this is to rate pi-edators in 
terms of the value of the animals they 
kill. If a critter is killing somthing that’s 
a nuisance, then we should encourage 
rather than kill it. Our predator rating 
scale — we’ll call it the “P scale” — 
will tell us all this. 

For example, let’s apply our criteria 
to Mountain Lions. One thing they kill 
is deer. Now, I know deer are cute, but 
there are a lot. of them, so in this case 
the lion would earn a, neutral (0) rating- 
on our P scale. Lions also kill cattle and 
this has brought them lots of trouble. 
But ask almost anybody, including ran- 
chers who complain about low beef 
prices, and they’ll tell you there are too 
damn many cattle in this world. That’s 
especially true on public lands where 
most lions live. Obviously, lions are in 
this case killing a pest. That would give 
them, positive points on our P scale. 
These positive points combined with the 
neutral rating lions receive for deer 
gives them a positive P rating overall. 
A positive rating means that the animal 
has a beneficial effect on the ecosystem. 
Based on the results of this objective 
survey we should stop all control pro- 
grams directed at Mountain Lions, 
close all lion hunting seasons and begin 
stocking our public lands with them. 

Let’s now apply our system to 
another animal. Since we just men- 
tioned them, why not cows? In the past 
they’ve always been seen as victims in 
predator/prey wars. But our new sys- 
tem shows that the wily cow has been 
pulling the wool over our eyes for years. 
(So have their friends, the sheep.) 
Cows, mostly through their unwitting 
human agents, have been responsible 
for more exterminations than any other 
animal in the history of the American 
West. They’ve wiped out the Timber 
Wolf and Grizzly. Every day they add 
more Mountain Lions, Desert Tortoises 
and other critters to the long list of their 
victims. Add to that all the plants 
they’ve chomped and stomped into ob- 
livion; and the fact that they’ve even 
turned on their naive dupes, humans, 
waging biological warfare against them 
by polluting their waters with giardia 
. . . and it becomes obvious that we 
are dealing with a cunning and diabol- 
ical villain that will accept only total 
domination. 

Applying the P scale to the species 
cattle have decimated we get a frighten- 
ing look at the carnage they have 
wrought. The Grizzly and Timber Wolf 
are virtually extinct and everyone 
knows that the more rare anything is 
the more valuable it is. Considering 
other rare animals like the Mountain 


mony with the physical forces acting in 
the environment.) This physics cannot 
be explained away by discussing the 
evolutionary display of ornamental 
weaponry. Evolutionary display is 
largely the result of making visible an 
effect showing rates of growth over 
time, and is due to the pressure of en- 
vironmental forces contributing to the 
geometry of horns and antlers. 

Wuerthner’s argument distorts the 
facts when he states that dominance 
hierarchy in large mammals can be 
caused by their superficial ornaments 
of status (horns and antlers) whose 
larger sizes he supposes to be like un- 
conscious cues traded between nations. 
The layered mechanisms of an uncon- 
scious brain cannot explain Wuerthner’s 
status ranking, since nuclear weapons 
are not display images and indeed are 
thermochemically invisible until 
exploded, unlike ornamental weaponry 
in animals which is visible. For Wuer- 
thner’s article to hold water, he would 
have to show that both nuclear 
stockpiles and horns are unconsciously 
grown in a wild, natural way. But he 
cannot, for nuclear stockpiles come 
from artificially controlled and deliber- 
ately calculated conscious thinking. 
This (yech!) human genius and high-tech 
short-circuits the natural ecological 
sources of growth. 

This comparison of instinctive growth 
to calculated ethical perversity reminds 
me of those degraded textbook pictures 
of how photosynthesis “works, shown by 
pictures of little factories inside plants. 
Wuerthner’s article makes me visualize 
little primitive horn-shaped brains in- 
side atomic scientists’ heads, and tiny 
atomic scientists inside horns and 
antlers. This is similar to the thinking 
of Oppenheimer, engineer of the first 
nuke, who found a Hindu text inside 
the explosion: “I have become death, 
Destroyer of worlds.” Surely Nature is 
not the warped god of our power-hun- 
gry scientific fantasies! 


Andrew Schmookler’s brilliant book 
Parable of the Tribes is available 
through us for the paltry sum of $11. 


Beyond “Horns 
and Nukes” 


by Peter Bralver 

George Wuerthner’s article “On 
Horns and Nukes” in the Mabon issue 
is an example of mistaken thinking pre- 
tending to be biologically correct. Its 
conclusion is a political one built on the 
false premise that its leading argument 
is “scientific.” The fallacy of its reason- 
ing is that bad neo-Darwinism applied 
to sociology is good analogy. His at- 
tempt to relate the brain to weapons 
as ornamental displays totally disre- 
gards the wealth of studies on the new 
physics of the brain, which limit the val- 
idity of his obscure discussion of brain 
anatomy. Also it is well known that the 
sizes and shapes of horns and antlers 
relate to how they conduct temperature 
and to the evolutionary energy of 
growth zones. (By “evolutionary energy 
of growth zones” I mean ordered 
growth of horns and antlers in zones of 
implicit specialization unfolding in har- 


Peter Bralver is a theoretical 
mathematician and, a contact for Los 
Angeles EFl 
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REVIEWS 


WORKING THE WOODS WORKING 
THE SEA: DALMO’MA AN ANTHOL- 
OGY OF NORTHWEST WRITINGS; 
ed. by Finn Wilcox & Jeremiah 
Gorsline; 1986; Empty Bowl (Port 
Townsend); $8; 124pp. (Available by 
mail from WAY OF THE MOUNTAIN, 
Box 542, Silverton, CO 81433. Add $1 
for postage.) 

Out there in the bioregion of Cascadia 
they’ve done it! Right here in the midst 
of the modem industrial growth system 
they’ve got a living culture where men 
and women love the place they live and 
work. Ten years ago I read Linn House’s 
“Totem Salmon” in Planet Drum and 
have been carrying it with me to every 
talk or ritual I give, and it alone has 
been powerful enough to start many on 
the road to “bioregionalism through 
rituals.” In this new book, Tom Jay, 
building on “Totem Salmon,” quotes 
three pages of it and carries it even 
deeper. Linn wrote: “Only salmon, as a 
species, informs us humans as a species, 
of the vastness and unity of the . North 
Pacific Ocean and its rim . . . Totemism 
is a method of perceiving power, good- 
ness and mutuality in locale through 
the recognition and respect for the vital- 
ity, spirit and interdependence of other 
species.” This is non-anthropocentric 
learning. 

In the ’60s Linn initiated the first 
modem “summer solstice” held in 
Golden Gate Park in San Francisco — 
the beginning inspiration for people all 
over the country to reclaim “earth festi- 
vals.” He continued those up in the 
Northwest where he did salmon fishing. 
Linn and Jerry Gorsline, one of the 
editors of Working the Woods, wrote 
“Future Primitive": “I am transformed 
by a ceremony residing in the land itself. 
The place dictates the mandate for 
human activities there and that man- 
date can be perceived directly through 
a ceremony that lives in the woods like 
an almost tangible creature. I am trans- 
formed, transfixed . . . .” I quote the 
entire thing in my book Earth Wisdom 
because that’s who we are — future 
primitives. 

Dalmo’ma VI is the beginning of the 
title but no reviewer even mentions it; 
so I must, because it’s the heart of it 
all. A bit more history will explain what 
I mean and show you the context of the 
new book: Jaime de Angulo is a man so 
complex that no one has dared write his 
biography. He was Spanish but bom in 
Paris; migrated to the US in his teens; 
was the first psychiatrist for the US 
Army (1919); lived with the Pit River 
Indians for 15 years; mastered 20 native 
American languages; was hired for the 
University of California at Berkeley by 
Kroeber (of Ishi fame), to teach courses 
in Jungian psychiatry and in the mind 
of primitive man. They fired him the 
next year because he crossed all bound- 
aries, sexual and otherwise. He wrote 
the most authentic accounts of Indians, 
and his favorite was Old Blind Hall who 
was the most powerful northern Califor- 
nia medicine man. And his medicine 
song was: 

At Dalmo’ma near the spring 

I dig for wild turnips 

At Dalmo-ma in the evening 

I turn up but rotten ones. 

(. Indians in Overalls by Jaime de An- 
gulo) 

Yet these aren’t turnips. They’re 
Camas, a staple root in Indian diets 
from northern California through 
Canada — a sweet, wild taste but 


whites insist on calling them turnips. 
Up to the 1920s the old women knew 
how to roast them to turn them into a 
dark, thick sweet molasses. But the 
whites complain of the taste. If the 
Camas has blue flowers it's good to eat; 
white flowers it’s “death Camas” and 
poison. For Blind Man Hall this 
medicine song called his “medicine” — 
his power. This name, ’Dalmo’ma,’ on 
the title of the Working the Woods is 
calling the “medicine” for the people in 
Cascadia and all of us. 

Now, back to Tom Jay and salmon: 
Tom Jay says of his “Salmon of the 
Heart,” in this book: “Nine years ago I 
read Linn House’s “Totem Salmon.” It 
changed my life then and is the inspira- 
tion for much of this essay.” In 23 pages 
of great writing Jay reclaims the word 
’resource’ for all of us. Here I can only 
summarize: It’s a contraction of the 
Latin sub-regere — to rule or direct 
from below. “A resource surges back, 
sent by a hidden power. What the world 
knows in its heart is that resources are 
sacred powers, deities . . . Resources 
require our prayer and poise, not our 
machinations. ” The book has much more 
about the “dance” of Cascadia’s “re- 
source-god,” Salmon. 

Gary Snyder’s “Smokey the Bear 
Sutra” is in Working the Woods, so this 
classic is finally printed in a book, with 
Gary telling how the Sutra came to be. 
In the fall of ’69, Synder, just back from 
Japan; “noting the moment of the Sierra 
Club Wilderness Conference at some 
SF downtown hotel the next day, I was 
seized by the power of the chance and 
sat down and the Sutra composed it- 
self.” He printed it that night, handed 
the sheets out next day politely saying: 
“Smokey the Bear literature, Sir.” BLM 
and Forest Service officials accepted 
them. As Snyder says, “It has a life of 
its own now.” 

I haven’t the space to mention the 17 
other writers in here — but all have 
real, out-in-nature stories behind them. 
The book has many fine poems. As a 
sample here is one stanza from Tim 
McNulty’s “Stopping by Stumps on a 
Snowy Morning,” a sarcastically sor- 
rowful poem for Crown Zellerbach Com- 
pany’s clearcut: 

These woods were lovely dark and 
deep, 

But the bairen ridges are just too 
steep, 

And the failed slopes and the muddy 
seep, 

And the washed-out roads are ours to 
keep. 

The deep essence of this culture of 
the Northwest is in Hal Hartzell’s ac- 
count of the Hoedads, an Oregon tree 
planting coop. Trying to finish the plan- 
ting, they work late into the twilight; 
then cold, wet and hungry stagger to 
the “crummy” (ancient bus that carries 
the planters). It won’t start. “Leaving 
12 people in the grasp of the first stages 
of hypothermia.” But it was just a few 
hundred feet to the downhill slope. In 
an epic straggle - with water in the gas 
and then one piece failing and then 
another, they finally get it up the hill. 
A glorious battle — as good as any in 
an ancient Greek or Celtic epic because 
it glorifies when the “collective mind 
and body began to work,” as Hartzell 
puts it. That’s when life is sacred and 
obscene and humorous all at once. And 
that’s real living. 

The book is elegantly designed, from 
the Morris Graves’ painting, “Resilient 


Young Pine,” r»n the cover to its care- 
fully placed photos, poems and essays 
all working together: “to re-awaken the 
religious sense nascent in language; to 
coax words and their objects back into 
the sacred realm where the resource is 
what we listen to and for; where our 
’tongues’ are testing sacramental food, 
and our speech is ’soul food,”’ as Tom 
Jay tells us. Working the Woods shows 
how this real culture is growing — and 
how they work, and how they laugh, 
and legends of the great ones among 
tree planters, and poetry. With bards, 
legends and humor all centered on Na- 
ture you’ve got a living culture! And 
that’s why this book is a must for 
everyone of you trying to “reinhabit 
your place.” 

Revmved by Dolores LaC hapelle. 



A GLINT AT THE KINDLING; a cas- 
sette tape by Robin Williamson; $9.50. 

In his book, Republic, Plato set out 
to “kill the bards” to clear the way for 
“intellectuals.” Only recently have we 
begun to grasp the depth of the disas- 
ters which Platonic “ideas” and “ideals” 
have caused to both nature and human 
beings. We need bards to get us back 
down to the ground of our being — 
where nature and human consciousness 
are but different aspects of the one con- 
sciousness. This is what a bard can do 
for you and the land! I consider this 
tape the most important item I’ve Car- 
ried in my yearly Way of the Mountain 
Newsletter. The bard piece on it is FIVE 
DENIALS ON MERLIN’S GRAVE. 
At every workshop in which I’ve played 
this, the response has been overwhelm- 
ing. Tears of joy streaming from the 
eyes of men and women both, because 
he puts you together with the land so 
deeply. 

Robin plays old-time British music 
and while on tour in the US he began 
the poem out of sheer longing for the 
“old ways.” He finished it back in Bri- 
tain. It’s based on five stages of ancient 
British history and contrasts dusty his- 
torical so-called facts with folklore and 
legends that are “always there.” As he 
puts it, “our grave and Christian clerics 
in alarm/ avert their pens . . . But poetry 
declares it differently/ older yet and 
lovelier far, this mystery and I will not 
forget.” 

For potential young bards, this is a 
complete course on how to do it. The 
tape is titledA Glint at the Kindling 
because we don’t yet even have the 
kindling going to light the fire; but we 
do have this first glint showing us how 
to begin. 

It grows deeper every time you hear 
it. I’ve listened uncounted times and al- 
ways tears come when I hear this sec- 
tion: “. . . but long before we ever took 
the names/ of English, Scottish, Welsh, 
or Irish/ and long before . . . language 
cracked/ there was interchange and col- 
loquy and conversation upon this world/ 
and standing stones remain to bear it 
testimony/ from China to the Americas 
...” Robin tells of conversation between 
all living beings — ■ humans and others. 
He uses the harp for the most poignant 
parts. The other side of the tape is old- 
time British music. 

A book. Five Denials on Merlin’s 
Grave: A Poem With Annotations, goes 
with the tape. (Book costs $7.) The book 
gives the complete text of the poem. 
It is illustrated and has notes and bib- 
liography from the ancient records. It 
includes information never before col- 
lected in one place. 

Tape and book together cost $16.50; 
add 75 cents postage. Tape or book 
alone — add 69 cents postage. Order 
from Way of the Mountain Center, Box 
542, Silverton, CO 81433. 

Reviewed by Dolores LaC hapelle. Do- 
lores’ Way of the Mountain Newsletter 
is a superb collection of short book re- 
views of the extremely important deep 
ecology books she sells. 



DWELLERS IN THE LAND: THE 
BIOREGIONAL VISION; Kirkpatrick 
Sale; 1985; Sierra Club Books, 730 
Polk St., S.F., CA 94109; $14.95 hard 
cover; 195pp. 

Dwellers in the Land will be one of 
the most widely-read books from the 
bioregional movement since Peter Berg’s 
Reinhabiting a Separate Country (late 



’70s). If one. accepts The bioregional 
movement as one of the most important 
of the movements to save Mother 
Earth, as many of us do, one will see 
this as one of the more important en- 
vironmental books of recent years. 
Sale’s latest book is well-written and 
will be effective at gaining acceptance 
for bioregionalism from a broad spec- 
tram of progressive thinkers, especially 
those from academic backgrounds. In 
Dwellers, Sale tells the healthful Gaea 
(yes, ‘Gaea,’ Sale explains, is a proper 
spelling) myth of Earth as Mother, de- 
bunks the modern myth based on tech- 
nological science allied with industrial 
capitalism, and outlines a third view — 
a new myth or paradigm — reincor- 
porating positive aspects of the Gaea 
myth into a vision of a planet of biore- 
gions. In effect, Sale’s book says a fit- 
ting farewell to the nation state. 

Sale’s first chapter lucidly describes 
variations of the myth of Earth as 
Mother Goddess. Most cultures prior 
to 1000 BC lived in an enchanted world: 
Earth was alive; all that dwelt therein 
(rocks, plants, animals, etc. ) were enspi- 
rited. For the ancient Greeks, Earth 
was Gaea; for the Babylonians, Ishatar, 
etc. 

Sale’s second chapter describes the 
demise of the goddess myths and their 
eventual replacement (never complete 
replacement) by the science/technol- 
ogy/capitalism paradigm. Sales effec- 
tively condemns the sundering by this 
second paradigm of humans from Gaea 
— from nature. However, in what may 
be the weakest portion of his book, Sale 
apparently succumbs to the pressure to 
include the typical, nauseating caveat 
warning us not to condemn all scientific 
progress. Sale writes, “I think one 
would want to say on balance the world 
is a better place for our knowledge of 
hygiene ... or electricity, if not of nu- 
clear fission, chemical defoliation . . . 
one cannot dismiss the achievements 
won, no matter how high the attendant 
price.” (21) Some EF!ers might say that 
this is unmitigated swill. (Indeed, in 
conversation Kirkpatrick has shown his 
deeply ecological sense by denouncing 
computers, saying population and tech- 
nology must decrease, and saying that 
for communication between bioregions 
letters will suffice.) Perhaps Sale was 
prudent for only criticizing science 
mildly so that he would not alienate 
readers. While we do hope to see mod- 
erates converted into bioregionalists, 
many EF!ers would have preferred that 
he not soften his criticism of technolog- 
ical science. 

In chapters 4-8, Sale skillfully 
sketches his bioregional vision. He 
quotes from a moving book by an Irish 
author known as AE, written during 
the Irish revolution: “. . . I believe our 
best wisdom does not come from with- 
out, but arises in the soul and is an ema- 
nation of the Earth spirit, a voice speak- 
ing directly to us as dwellers in this 
land.” To which Sale adds, “. . . the 
alternative to the peril the industrio-sci- 
entific paradigm has placed us in . . . 
is simply to become dwellers in the 
land.” 

“We must try to regain the spirit of 
the ancient Greeks, once again com- 
prehending the earth as a living crea- 
ture and contriving the modem equiva- 
lent of the worship of Gaea.” (41) 

“[T]o become dwellers in the land . 

. . is to understand place . . .” It is to 
know the animals, plants, seasons, wat- 
ers, etc. of the region; and to work in 
harmony with these elements. It is to 
appreciate the past and present human 
cultures of the area. Bioregionalists use 
these factors to roughly and somewhat 
arbitrarily determine the area of a par- 
ticular bioregion. Translated from the 
root Greek word ‘bio’ and the Latin 
word ‘regere,’ ‘bioregion’ means “a life- 
territory, a place defined by its life 
forms, its topography and its biota, 
rather than by human dictates; a region 
governed by nature, not legislature.” 
Since the word was first used more than 
10 years ago by Peter Berg and 
Raymond Dasmann, their group Planet 
Dram and 60 other bioregional groups 
have formed, and have met twice at 
North American Bioregional Congres- 
ses. (See article on NABC II in last 
issue.) 

According to Sale, of primary impor- 
tance in all human constructs is scale. 
Sale wisely notes that people will be- 
have in an ecologically sound manner 
not because it is “the moral, but rather 
the practical thing to do.” This only 


works at a small level, not global or na- 
tional, because humans have “only a 
small view of the world and a limited 
comprehension of how to act within it.”. 
Sale explains that the community — a 
closely interacting group of not more 
than 10,000 people — has for milienia 
been the basic building block of human 
society, as well as of populations of 
other species. It is at the community 
level that self-sufficiency is to be 
sought. Furthermore, in accordance 
with ecological principles, which 
healthy societies must follow, com- 
munities and larger bioregional divi- 
sions will tend to divide if they grow, 
thus maintaining their essential small- 
ness. 

Sale says that bioregions “can be seen 
to be like Chinese boxes, one within 
another.” (56) The largest bioregion is 
the ecoregion, defined by general veg- 
etation and soil types and typically en- 
compassing several hundred thousand 
square miles. The Sonaran Desert is an 
example of an ecoregion. Ecoregions 
contain smaller bioregions, distin- 
guished by physiographic features such 
as mountain ranges, called georegions. 
California's Central Valley is a georegion 
within the northern California ecoreg- 
ion. Some georegions can be further di- 
vided into morphoregions identified by 
special land forms, and human develop- 
ments to which the land forms give rise. 
Sale cites human settlements, such as 
Middletown, in the georegion of the 
Connecticut River Basin as examples 
of morphoregions. Sale notes that these 
three levels of bioregion correspond 
closely with Indians’ traditional levels 
of organization; e.g., a sub-tribe in- 
habiting a particular georegion within 
an ecoregion occupied by the tribe as 
a whole. He suggests that human cul- 
tures re-identify with and determine 
the countours of their own bioregions. 

After his chapter on scale, Sale de- 
votes chapters to bioregional economy, 
polity, and society. These four chapters 
are highly informative and less exces- 
sively wordy than are the writings of 
most authors. In these chapters and the 
subsequent chapters on past, present, 
and future manifestations of re- 
gionalism; Sale efectively uses histori- 
cal and anthropological information to 
support his plea for a world of biologi- 
cally and culturally diverse bioregions. 
Sale shows that the US is particularly 
suited for bioregionalism insofar as our 
cultural variations have historically 
been shaped by environmental vari- 
ations. He then explains that move- 
ments for regional autonomy are prog- 
ressing throughout the world. In short, 
bioregionalism already has solid roots 
here and abroad, and will continue to 
grow. 

As an interesting aside it is worth 
noting that Sale favorably cites Murray 
Bookchin’s view that in nature and in 
earlier and healthier human com- 
munities hierarchies are absent, and 
“libertarian” relations prevail. In accor- 
dance with this view — which is shared 
by many anarchists — Sale criticizes An- 
drew Bard Schmookler’s “parable of the 
tribes” as a “misreading of the ar- 
chaeological and anthropological rec- 
ord.” (125) Sale believes self-sufficient 
and self-governing communities have 
and can again coexist peacefully. 

Overall, Sale’s book is somewhat 
academic in tone but is a valuable con- 
tribution to the bioregional movement. 
The bioregional movement can well af- 
ford to gain more supporters both from 
intellectuals who don’t yet live close to 
the land — but who may be impressed 
enough with this book to consider 
reinhabiting the land — and from 
people who have already moved back 
onto the land — who may find this book 
too theoretical. Sale’s book might ben- 
efit from a greater stress on the need 
for people in all bioregions to simplify 
their lifestyles, and drastically reduce 
their numbers and their use of advanced 
technology. It would also benefit from 
a more radical and harsh critique of 
modem technology, and from more con- 
crete examples of how various dwellers 
are actually living bioregionalism. Yet 
these weaknesses are outweighed by 
the book’s strengths. Perhaps its great- 
est strength is that it may inspire in 
many a new appreciation of place and 
the desire to protect their own place. 

Revieived by John Davis 

Note: Kirkpatrick Sale’s article on the 
new ecologists — including Earth 
First! ers — has been published in the 


November issue of Mother Jones. Gwen 
Kirkpatrick’s understanding of and re- 
spect for deep ecology, it is not surpris- 
ing that Dave Foreman describes this 
article as one of the best discussions of 
EF! yet published in a widely-circu- 
lated periodical. 



KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS: 
The Slow Destruction of Water Re- 
sources in the American Southwest; 
Charles Bowden; U of TX Press, Box 
78X9, Austin. TX 78713: 137pp.; $7.95 
paper. 

It was with great trepidation that I 
commenced reading this book, expect- 
ing a dry report filled with depressing 
statistics. How wrong I was! This book 
is no dryer than its subject matter. Bow- 
den does not merely explain the modern 
water crisis; equally importantly, he de- 
scribes how traditional human inhabit- 
ants of the Southwest lived in balance 
with the fragile hydrological cycles of 
this arid region. In short, Bowden’s 
book is well-written and concise, yet re- 
plete with absorbing anthropological, 
hydrological, and environmental infor- 
mation. 

Part I of Bowden’s book deals with 
the Indians of the Sonoran Desert 
(which lies in Arizona, the southeast 
edge of California, and Sonora and the 
Baja Peninsula of Mexico), whose in- 
genious ways of procuring food and 
water enabled them to thrive in areas 
with as little as three inches of average 
annual precipitation (as compared with 
about a 40" average for much of the east- 
ern US). The main Indian groups in- 
cluded the Seri (in Mexico), and the 
riverine Pima, Sand Papago, and 
Papago or Desert O-otam — the latter 
three of which dwelt in what is now 
southern Arizona and were culturally 
related. The Yuman and Apache tribes 
lived on the western and northern 
fringes of the Sonoran Desert. To give 
an idea of these Indians’ ecologically 
sound ways of life and Bowden’s great 
descriptive ability, we quote from pages 
39 and 41: 

The Papago were a Piman people, 
and the Piman people stretched across 
the land, south of the Gila River for a 
thousand miles (Spicer, E.H., 1962). 
Broken into various groupings (Upper 
Pima, Sobaipuri, Lower Pima , Tepe- 
haun), their worlds were separate, their 
languages mutually intelligible. The 
aboriginal population of what, is 
roughly the Sonoran desert has been 
given at 155,006 .... Pimeria Alta, 
that part of the desert from Magdalena, 
Sonora, to the Gila and west to the Gulf, 
held maybe 20,000 riverine people, and 

10.000 desert, Papago. In all, perhaps 

30.000 humans spread out over 60,000 
square miles .... 

This world without a groundwater 
problem drove people to four basic re- 
sponses. Those lucky enough to dwell 
in spots of constant water and steady 
food supplies lived in villages and pueb- 
los. The Hopi and Rio Grande groups 
typify this possibility for the southivest 
as a 'whole. In Pimeria Alta, the 
riverine Pima on the Gila approxi- 
mated, it. Without dependable living 
streams, the humans tended toward 
floodwater farming, summer and 
winter villages, and a mixed diet of cul- 
tivated and gathered food. Such groups 
ivere called the rancheria people. This 
was the way followed, by the bulk of the 
O-otam. A. third option was the life of 
the band exemplified by the Apache. 
This strategy entailed limited farming 
and almost endless motion in quest of 
food. Strip away the slight efforts at cul- 
tivation and the final choice emerges: 
the nonagricultural band. In the entire 
southwest, only a few thousand hu- 
mans at best attempted this kind of exis- 
tence, where nothing was grown and ev- 
erything was clubbed, foraged , or sto- 
len. To face the natural rhythms of the 
Sonoran desert independent of crops 
was to risk death. The Sens of Sonora 
were the masters of this life. . . . The 
Sen’s sole mode of food storage was the 
‘second harvest.’ They saved their feces 
so that undigested seeds could be recon- 
sum.ed. 

So far as can be learned, the Seri lived 
in balance with their resources: zero 
population growth, zem economic 
grmvth , a steady-state society .... 

To discuss how 7 modem society, unlike 
Indian societies, destroys the water 
(and thereby whole ecosystems) of the 


Southwest, Bowden skillfully provides 
a context; from pages 7 and 10-11: 

What man tinkers with is a tiny part 
of a huge hydrosphere. Estimates place 
the total amount of water girdling the 
earth at around 15G0 cubic kilometers 
— visually a depth of 3000 meters 
spread evenly over the globe. Only about 
5% of this moisture is fresh, and 75% 
of this small portion is locked away 
from man in snow, ice, or permafrost. 
Humans can reach about 1% of the total 
hydrosphere. Some of this accessible 
water is in vegetation, rivers, and 
lakes. But the bulk, 99%, is in the 
ground at depths of less than 1000 me- 
ters: groundwater. . . . 

. . . First, the inevitable nature of 
groundwater in such regions: it is essen- 
tially a nonrenewable resource. Then, 
once the decision has been made to 
pump this easily depletable resource, 
the crude truths of energy assert, their 
importance. Take the ability of water 
to combine ivith other materials. What 
this means is that left in the ground 
for millennia ( a common occurrence in 
fossil deposits of arid regions), water 
molecules combine with the minerals 
of the earth. The result is that desert 
aquifers are often of low quality — brac- 
kish, saline, hard. The way to alter this 
condition is by adding energy. Humans 
call this desalination or filtration. But 
this expenditure to change the quality 
of water is a fixed cost of doing busi- 
ness. Another inescapable cost is the 
price of lifting the water to the surface. 
Technology can change the resource for 
the lift; the lift remains forever. 

Once the water is lifted to the surface, 
there are still more bills to pay for using 
groundwater in such regions. Sunlight 
can alter water from a fluid to a gas. 
But solar energy is inadequate to vap- 
orize the minerals in the water. In arid 
land irrigations systems this has led 
to a, world wide pmblem called salinity. 
The sun evaporates the water and leaves 
the salt. Since humans by a massive 
energy investment have concentrated 
huge amounts of water on small plots 
of earth (irrigated agriculture), they 
have also concentrated huge amounts 
of salt. Left untended the fields go 
sterile. 

Dealing with salinity calls for large 
investments of energy. Driving the salt 
down below the root zone of cultivated 
plants calls for about, 20% more 'water 
being delivered to the field. This solu- 
tion is expensive and short term. The 
salt, driven down concentrates in the 
groundwater, making it increasingly 
saline. This impasse can be avoided by 
installing drainage pipes ( yet one more 
investment) to carry salt-laden water 
from the, field. But this salt water goes 
somewhere. In the Colorado basin of 
the US it went to Mexico and ruined 
farming land. Naw a treaty is forcing 
the US to pay for a large desalination 
project at the border. 

Waterlogging is another woe atten- 
dant upon using groundwater. After- 



being pumped to the surface, the water 
sometimes fails to sink into the earth 
at a sufficiently fast rate. The desert 
field becomes a, local swamp. The solu- 
tion is to put in more pumps driven by 
more energy to remove the water. Hav- 
ing paid the toll charge for salinity and 
waterlogging, another expense con- 
fronts exploitation of desert aquifers: 
subsidence. It is common parlance to 
state that groundwater left in the 
ground is out of the hydrological cycle 
and pretty much useless to man. When 
this waterris pumped from the desert 
basins the bit, of work it was accomplish- 
ing sometimes becomes obvious. It was 
holding up the earth. Drained of water, 
the soil contracts and land sinks in an 
irregular and tearing fashion. Mexico 
City is a good example; huge buildings 
hove cracked as they sank into the earth. 

Part II of Bowden’s book discusses 
the High Plains of West Texas, the 
Llano Estacado. There, Commanches 
hunted Buffalo for centuries without 
damaging ecosystems; there, white 
settlers in a century have wreaked 
havoc on ecosystems by means of ranch- 
ing, growing crops, mining oil, and min- 
ing water. Texans are draining the Ogal- 
lala Aquifer so fast that using it for ir- 
rigation will become unfeasible within 
a few decades, Bowden says. 

Part III consists largely of an uncom- 
monly clear explanation of the differen- 
ces between renewable and non-renew- 
able resources, and what these differen- 
ces entail for human societies. Bowden 
offers no original solutions to our water 
crises, instead simply reminding us of 
the obvious: we all must reduce our 
water consumption. 

Having completed Killing the Hidden 
Waters, I felt great remorse that the 
white invaders of the Southwest were 
utterly repulsed by the Apaches and 
Commanches. My one complaint about 
Bowden’s superb book is that he seems 
overly restrained in his criticism of mod- 
em societies’ exploitation of water. 
Nevertheless, if good books had the 
power they deserve, this one could stop 
dams. 

Killing the Hidden Waters is available 
from Earth First! Books in Tucson by 
mail order. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 

continued on page 22 




Park? 


— the mountains for Dali sheep, the river 
bars and passes for grizzlies and caribou, 
and the water for birds, beaver or moose. 

He wrote in this vein because he could 
perceive mingled with the landscape the 
spirit of the primeval, a sphere in which 
intangible values of the human heart 
and soul take precedence. There is no 
reason, in our advanced, sophisticated 
civilization to settle for one thing less. 

Michael Frome is, according to Dave 
Foreman, the most prominent environ- 
mental journalist in the US. This article 
was previously published in Defenders, 
the magazine of Defenders of Wildlife. 
It is printed here with permission of the 
author. 


by Michael Frome 


If there is one place in America where 
wildlife should be abundantly evident, 
that place is Denali National Park in 
Alaska. Denali is known the world over 
as a sanctuary where wildlife is wholly 
protected, with “rights” and “freedom” 
in its own domain. 

That is why the national park was 
established. It was not for scientific 
study, touristic viewing, commercial 
profit or padding the federal payroll. 
All these came later. When Charles 
Sheldon arrived in Alaska in 1906 his 
interest was in the wild bighorn sheep. 
After living with wild nature and writing 
his classic book, The Wilderness of 
Denali, he conceived the idea of a great 
national park. Sheldon recognized this 


as the only way to save the majestic 
scenery and wildlife in the face of on- 
coming growth. 

Thus the park was established by act of 
Congress in 1917. First as Mt. McKinley 
National Park and since 1980 as Denali, 
it is the foremost destination of visitors 
to Alaska. The gleaming mountain, the 
sense of vastness and the feeling for 
wildlife ranging free and unfettered — 
these together make it the symbol of 
Alaska. In a way, however, it depends 
on how you look at it. While visiting the 
north country during the summer of 1985, 
I talked with Walter J. Hickel, former 
governor and former Secretary of the 
Interior. “They say Denali is overrun, 
but it’s overrun only in the area where 
you’re forced to stay,” Hickel said. “There 
are millions of acres that haven’t seen a 
human, and there ought to be a way of 
viewing it without damaging the land- 
scape. National parks, wilderness and 
wildlife areas are close to the heart of 
the American people, but they become 
so overprotected and misregulated as 
to cause an adverse effect. When I was 
secretary, I said, ‘We’re going to build 
an $8 million lodge deep in the park to 
accomodate a couple of hundred people 
overnight.’ I want the people to have 
the opportunity to see the mountain, to 
have a feel for the park. But the hotel at 
the railroad terminal is not Mt. McKinley 
and for 90% of the people who come up 
here, that’s all they see.” 

Hickel has a point. Denali is on the 
itinerary of all the tour groups trekking 
with buttons, badges and baggage 
through inland Alaska. Most don’t even 
get to stay at the railroad hotel inside 
the park (which isn’t much to brag about 
anyway), but use others that have mush- 
roomed on private land outside the en- 
trance. They take a day’s bus tour and 
may never see the mountain, generally 
shrouded in cloud cover, or much wild- 
life either. Then they move on to the 
next point on the itinerary. 

But my friend Charlie Ott, whom I 
also consulted in Alaska, views the 
scene differently. Charlie is one of the 
world’s finest photographers of animals 
in the wild. He worked for years as a 
maintenance man for Denali Park until 
his retirement in 1970, all the while 
taking magnificent pictures that have 
illustrated books and won awards. 

He could do this because of his feeling 
for animals. He told me: “First of all, I 
believe that wildlife has rights, too. and 
I don't violate them any more than I 
absolutely must. Generally I walk slowly 
toward them and act like another grazing 
creature. I don’t agree with those who 
say you must get down on your hands 
and knees and sneak up on them. You’re 
entirely out of your element, you’re in 
their element. I’ve never seen a sneaker 
yet that the wildlife didn’t know was 
coming. I just walk slowly up to them. 
And I’ve sat many hours in blinds ...” 


In Charlie’s early years in the park, 
wildlife was easy to see in large numbers 
and diverse species. Those days are 
gone, maybe not forever but certainly 
for our time, as a direct consequence of 
placing priority on human desires and 
demands. First came the 90-mile road 
through the park, then the mainstem 
highway linking Denali with Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, Alaska’s major population 
centers. Within 30 years, the yearly 
number of visitors rose from fewer than 
1000 to more than 400,000. Charlie 
holds the National Park Service largely 
responsible: 

“There is probably less than a quarter 
of the wildlife left in the park as com- 
pared with the 50s. Park Service people 
in charge couldn’t foresee the impact be- 
cause they didn’t have their eyes open. 
All they could see was big figures — high 
visitor numbers that look good on 
paper. They had some of the dangdest 
ideas, like putting a big speedway 
through the park so that ten times as 
many people could see the beautiful 
scenery 12 times as fast.” 

Ultimately the Park Service instituted 
restrictions on the park road and in- 
stalled a system of shuttle bus travel, 
allowing people to get on and off along 
the way. The idea appears attractive, 
except when considered from the view- 
point of wildlife protection., 

“The influence of human activity is 
driving wildlife back,” Charlie says. 
“Some species, like the bear and wol- 
verine, are intolerant of neighbors; as 
human beings come in, they intrude 
on other animals’ territory. The effect 
is stress, more than biologists and all of 
us realize. I keep in touch with the 
literature and I have never run across 
a meaningful study on the stress of 
animals. They are starting it here, but 
I doubt it’s serious enough. The park 
holds up the buses as the answer, but I 
think they are an abomination. They are 
noisy, they stink, and you can see them 
seven miles off. ” 

Denali National Park in 1980 was 
enlarged from 1.9 million acres to six 
million acres, but the pressures upon 
it have increased many times over. I 
sympathize with park administrators 
for the difficulties they face, but not for 
then- failure to warn the American people 
that we are losing our heritage. At Denali 
we are losing it to mining, poaching, 
uncontrolled strip development along 
the boundary that deprives the park of 
its buffer, and the failure of the state of 
Alaska to recognize and defend its own 
stake in this world sanctuary. 

From the time of Charles Sheldon, I 
doubt anyone has known the park better 
than the late Adolph Murie. He spent 
25 summers in Denali as a biologist from 
1922 to 1970. In 1939 he walked 1700 
miles from April to October in his field 
study of the relationship between the 


wolf and Dali sheep. He returned the 
following year for 15 months in the field, 
traveling on skis in winter. After the 
mid-50s, he concentrated on grizzly 
bears, often following a family for days 
at a time so that he knew and understood 
each member. 

On November 8, 1956, Murie sent a 
14-page memorandum to the park 
superintendent commenting on the 
plans for Mission 66, the ten-year 
national park system development 
program. He urged open discussion, with 
guidance and assistance from conser- 
vationists and others outside the Park 
Service. “I am sure that many of those 
who are planning recognize that our big 
task is to preserve the wilderness spirit,” 
he wrote. “But there will be wide differ- 
ence in planning, nevertheless. Some 
will seek ends that are destructive to 
the wilderness, feeling that the ends 
justify the additional intrusion. Some will 
think that the highway should be inten- 
sively labeled like a museum, even 
though each label will detract from the 
wilderness. Some will want to bring ac- 
commodations into the midst of the 
scenery, instead of a simple and delicate 
approach from the edge of things. Some 
will want to have structures on a prom- 
inence, rather than tucked away unobtru- 
sively.” 

For his troubles, Murie was brushed 
off by the then park superintendent, 
Duane D. Jacobs, with this response: “I 
think it quite reasonable for anyone of 
your many years of intimate knowledge 
of McKinley as purely a wilderness area 
to be somewhat alarmed as Mt. McKin- 
ley National Park finally emerges across 
the threshold of a new era, that of a 
great national park set aside for the use 
and enjoyment of the people, which is 
soon to receive this intended use and 
enjoyment.” 

1 think that Hickel may have been right 
when he said to me, “A national park is a 
place people love to go and look at and 
walk through and see. If you want to 
keep a certain area as wilderness, then 
call it that, but don’t call it a national 
park.” Maybe we should have a new cat- 
egory of public lands, establishing De- 
nali National Wilderness as the first unit 
administered by a new agency, the 
United States Wilderness Service, staf- 
fed by wilderness protectors. 

InMamnmls of Mount McKinley, 
Adolph Murie described the beautiful 
tableaux: “A drive from the Nenana 
River, the eastern boundary, to Wonder 
Lake, some 90 miles to the west and 
directly north of Mount McKinley, is 
always a fresh adventure. No two days 
are the same. One day we may see more 
grizzlies than usual; on another trip we 
may be especially fortunate to catch sight 
of a wolf or a wolverine. It is desirable 
to drive slowly and to stop occasionally 
to examine the landscape for animal life 


REVIEWS (cont) 

CONSERVING BIOLOGICAL 
DIVERSITY IN OUR NATIONAL 
FORESTS; prepared by seven authors 
in The Ecological Society of America, 
for The Wilderness Society (TWS), 
1400 Eye St. NW, Wash., DC 20005; 
1986; 105pp.; free from TWS. 

Conserving Biological Diversity is a 
useful and informative book for amateur 
ecologists and activists who are not yet 
fully versed in the field of lawful forest 
advocacy. The book is a worthwhile proj- 
ect of TWS, and it is commendable of 
TWS to offer it free. It is capable of 
making environmentalists more effec- 
tive in the effort to stop the Forest Ser- 
vice from abusing our National Forests. 

The philosophical outlook of Conserv- 
ing Biological Diversity is, unfortu- 
nately, typically anthropocentric; this is 
a book from the reform environmental 
movement. In listing arguments in favor 
of biological diversity (an exercise some- 
what akin to listing arguments against 
murder why must we prove what 
everyone should assume!), the authors 
only briefly suggest that perhaps pres- 
ervation of naturally diverse ecosys- 
tems need not be justified on human 
grounds. However, in terms of utilita- 
rian arguments, the book argues very 
effectively in behalf of biological diver- 
sity. 

Among the strongest parts of the 
book are those in which the authors 
show the complexities involved with the 
idea of diversity. They show, as Reed 
Noss did so effectively in our Litha 86 
issue, that maximizing the number of 
species in an ecosystem is not necessar- 
ily desirable. They also effectively ex- 
plain different stages in forest succes- 
sion and what stages benefit what 
species. However, unlike Noss, they 
seem unwilling to accept the idea that 
an ecosystem unaltered by humans is 
inherently superior to an altered 
ecosystem. For Noss, nature is the 
measure of all things; for these authors, 
Homo sapiens is the measure of all 
things. 

Another fascinating and valuable part, 
of the book is the chapter describing 
seven rare species or subspecies and 
how Forest Service practices affect 
them. These species — Oregon Sil- 
verspot Butterfly, Kirtland’s Warbler, 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, Northern 
Spotted Owl, Noonday Snail, Modoc 
Sucker, and Robbins’ Cinquefoil — are 
threatened to varying degrees by the 
Forest Service. For instance, Forest 
Service proposed plans would allow the 
number of Red-cockaded Woodpecker 
colonies (pairs and their young, which 
live in Texas) to increase from 3337 to 
7500 but would reduce Northern Spot- 
ted Owl pairs (in the Northwest) from 
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Grey Seals Under Attack 


by David Orton 

INTRODUCTION: In June of 1982, 
a small news item “Dead mammals 
cause problems,” appeared in The 
Chronicle Herald, the provincial news- 
paper in Nova Scotia, Canada. The story 
noted that the Pictou Municipal Council 
wanted to know who was bureaucrati- 
cally responsible for the disposal of 
Grey Seal carcasses washed up on the 
beaches of Pictou County. The carcasses 
were left to rot after having had their 
jawbones removed by bounty hunters. 
In the news item, there was no concern 
expressed by the Council for why Grey 
Seals were being killed. The problem 
was seen as one of garbage disposal and 
who would pay for it. This article was 
my introduction to the killing of Grey 
Seals in the Atlantic Region. 

In July of this year, Allan Billard of 
the Eastern Fishermen’s Federation 
launched a campaign to create a climate 
of opinion to allow a “cull” of Grey Seals 
on Sable Island. Sable is about 180 miles 
from Nova Scotia and a relative 
sanctuary for Grey and Harbor Seals. 
The Federation is a government-funded 
organization whose main role seems to 
have been to oppose the attempt to un- 
ionize inshore fishermen. During the 
past few years, Billard has vociferously 
advocated the killing of Grey and Har- 
bor Seals on Canada’s east coast. The 
Federation’s most recent campaign — 
which is asking for a government spon- 
sored kill of 30,000-40,000 Grey Seals 
— was rapidly endorsed by newspapers, 
the Nova Scotia Federation of Labor, 
and the Nova Scotia Chamber of Com- 
merce. A flood of stories appeared as 
a result of the boat services provided 
for a compliant media, recording the 
shooting of Grey Seals for bounty pay- 
ments. Billard was quoted as saying kill- 
ing Grey Seals was like “shooting rats 
at a dump.” 

“NORMAL” MANAGEMENT: From 


which call for an increased kill of Grey 
Seals. A 1981 document from CAFSAC, 
Management of Grey Seals, advocated 
reducing the population of Grey Seals 
by 50% because of the codworm prob- 
lem, despite admitting, “It is an intra- 
ctable scientific problem to prove that 
the increasing population of Grey Seals 
is the causative factor in the increase 
in incidence of cod worm.” 

The Nova Scotia media has directed 
a campaign against Grey and Harbor 
Seals, featuring the industry, federal 
and provincial government biologists, 
politicians, and fishermen’s organiza- 
tions. In 1984, the codworm even suf- 
fered a name change to “sealworm,” to 
make it easier for the public to accept 
the killing of seals. 

ANALYSIS: The following factors are 
significant for understanding the Grey 
Seal situation on the east coast of 
Canada. Fisheries managment appears 
often non-existent. There is overfishing 
of most species. There is fraud in the 
reporting of catch returns. Companies 
and fishermen’s organizations continu- 
ally demand increased quotas and break 
existing regulations. 

A dangerous development for all 
marine mammals is the ongoing thrust 
to privatize the fishery. The 1982 Report 
of the Task Force on Atlantic Fisheries, 
Navigating Troubled Waters, stated 
that the most fundamental problems of 
fisheries management arise because of 
the “common property” nature of the 
fishery. The capitalist solution was to 
give “each fisherman some form of prop- 
erty right to a certain amount of fish.” 
Of course, the Report does not suggest 
any allocation to marine mammals or 
sea birds. The fishing industry shows 
that the capitalist system is by nature 
anti-ecological. The perverse logic of 
the system is that fishing companies 
must expand or fold. 

The codworm’s life cycle is largely un- 
known, hence targeting the Grey Seal 


is unwarranted. Other species of marine 
mammals — such as Harbor Porpoises, 
Harp and Harbor Seals — are hosts to 
the codworm. A partial justification for 
the bounty on Harbor Seals (which 
began in 1927, and was discontinued in 
1976 after this species had disappeared 
in many areas) was that it was needed 
to reduce the codworm incidence. Yet, 
codworms are no danger to human 
health and can be removed by hand in 
the processing of fish. They are an aes- 
thetic problem for some people. Others 
believe that the presence of live cod- 
worms shows that the fish is fresh. Cod- 
worms increase costs for fish processors 
but provide welcome employment for 
fish plant workers. 

Canada’s east coast fishery does have 
a quality problem, resulting in the rejec- 
tion by US buyers of much of the fish 
catch; but the Grey Seal has undeser- 
vedly become a scapegoat. While the 
codworm is a marketing problem for the 
fishing companies, it is a minor one — 
of far less importance than the presence 
in fish caught of: bones and fins, off- 
odour, and bacteria. 

Farley Mowatt, author of Sea of 
Slaughter, has pointed that Federal 
Fisheries is engaged in massive biocide 
against marine mammals. Defenders of 
seals must see the links between the 
attacks against the various seal species 
and relate these to the overall strategy 
of the Canadian federal government. 
Campaigns should not focus only on pro- 
tection of one seal species. Along with 
showing the glaring inconsistencies in 
the arguments supporting the seal kill- 
ing, we should insist that humans learn 
to share the fishery with marine mam- 
mals and birds, even if this means reduc- 
tions in the commercial fisheiy. Culling 
of any seal species must be strongly op- 
posed. 

Apart from bounty hunting, the fed- 
eral Canadian Fisheries “Conservation 
and Protection” Branch has an annual 


GAIA MEDITATIONS 


by Joanna Macy and John Seed 

What are you? What am I? Intersect- 
ing cycles of water, earth, air and fire, 
that’s what I am, that’s what you are. 

Water — blood, lymph, mucus, 
sweat, tears, inner oceans tugged by 
the moon, tides within and tides with- 
out. Streaming fluids floating our cells, 
washing and nourishing through end- 
less riverways of gut and vein and capil- 
lary. Moisture pouring in and through 
and out of you, of me, in the vast poem 
of the hydrological cycle. That’s what 
you are, that’s what 1 am. 

Earth — matter made from rock and 
soil. It too pulled by the moon as the 
magma circulates through the planet 
heart and roots suck molecules into bio- 
logy. Earth pours through us, replacing 
each cell in the body every seven years. 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, we incor- 
porate and excrete the earth, are made 
from earth. That’s what I am, that’s 
what you are. 

Air — the gaseous realm, the atmos- 
phere, the planet’s membrane. The in- 
hale and the exhale. Breathing out car- 
bon dioxide to the trees and breathing 
in their fresh exudations. Oxygen kiss- 
ing each cell awake, atoms dancing in 
orderly metabolism, interpenetrating. 
That dance of the air cycle, breathing 
the universe in and out again, is what 
you are is what I am. 

Fire — fire, from our sun that fuels 
all life, drawing up plants and raising 
the waters to the sky to fall again re- 
plenishing. The inner furnace of your 


2500 to 1150. 

In conclusion, Conserving Biological 
Diversity can benefit environmentalists 
not because it helps us rethink our re- 
lationship to Earth — as deep ecologists 
think is necessary — but because it con- 
cisely explains the effect s of Forest Ser- 
vice mismanagement on biological di- 
versity, and demonstrates arguments to 
prove that Forest Service practices are 
ecologically wrong. Amateur activists 
seeking to preserve National Forests 
through the forest planning process 
should read this book. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 


metabolism burns with the fire of the 
Big Bang that first sent matter-energy 
spinning through space and time. And 
the same fire as the lightning that 
flashed into the primordial soup catalyz- 
ing the birth of organic life. 

You were there, I was there, for each 
cell of our bodies is descended in an 
unbroken chain from that event. 
Through the desire of atom for 
molecule, of molecule for cell, of cell 
for organism. In that spawning of forms 
death was born, bom simultaneously 
with sex, before we divided from the 
plant realm. So in our sexuality we can 
feel ancient stirrings that connect us 
with plant as well as animal life. We 
come from them in an unbroken chain 
— through fish learning to walk the 
land, feeling scales turning to wings, 


through the great migrations in the 
ages of ice. 

We have been but recently in human 
form. If Earth’s whole history were com- 
pressed into 24 hours beginning at mid- 
night, organic life would begin only at 
5PM . . . mammals emerge at 11:30 . . 
. and from amongst them at only sec- 
onds to midnight, our species. 

In our long planetary journey we have 
taken far more ancient forms than these 
we now wear. Some of those forms we 
remember in our mother’s womb, wear 
vestigial tail and gills, grow fins for 
hands. 

Countless times in that journey we 
died to old forms, let go of old ways, 
allowing new ones to emerge. But no- 
thing is ever lost. Though forms pass, 
all returns. Each worn-out cell con- 



culling program to slaughter all accessi- 
ble pups and adults at the known Grey 
Seal colonies, apart from Sable Island, 
during the December to February pup- 
ping season. Federal Fisheries data 
show that from 1967 to 1983, 17,373 Grey 
Seals were killed in these annual culls 
(on Camp Island, Bowen’s Ledge, Tuffin 
Island and elsewhere). 

Grey Seals have also been killed for 
“research” purposes. For example, in 
1983, unknown to the public, 240 Grey 
Seals were killed on Sable Island “to 
investigate seasonal' fluctuations in cod 
worm burdens of Grey Seals.” Other 
Nazi-type research has been experi- 
ments with Grey Seals on Sable, using 
infertility drugs to control their num- 
bers. 

An extensive tagging program has 
been undertaken with Grey Seals. Be- 
tween 1977 and 1984, 28,389 Grey Seals 
were tagged on Sable Island and on the 
ice in St. Georges Bay. Branding of Grey 
Seals was carried out from 1963 to 1978. 
Tagged seals are worth an additional 
$10 and branded seals $50, on top of 
the regular bounty payments. Apart 
from the obvious pain and injury in- 
flicted through tagging and branding, 
there is great disturbance of the nursing 
pups and females. 

INCREASED KILLING: During 
the last six years, the Canadian Atlantic 
Fisheries Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee (CAFSAC) has issued documents 
1976 to 1982 federal Fisheries data 
shows that 5141 Grey Seals were killed 
by bounty hunters. For an adult Grey 
Seal a $50 bounty is paid, and $25 for 
seals one year old or under. Bounty fig- 
ures understate the actual numbers kill- 
ed. Some Fisheries data shows that of 
Grey Seals shot at by fishermen and 
presumed wounded or killed, only about 
25% were recovered. 

David Orton offers further informa- 
tion for those interested in helping 
marine mammals in Canada. Write to 
him at: R.R.#3, Saltsprings, Pictou 
County, Nova Scotia, CANADA; or call 
902-925-2514. 


sumed, recycled . . . through mosses, 
leeches, bird of prey .... 

Think of your next death. Will your 
flesh and bones back into the cycle. Sur- 
render. Love the plump worms you will 
become. Launder your weary being 
through the fountain of life. 

Beholding you, I behold as well all 
the different creatures that compose 
you — the mitochondria in the cells, 
the intestinal bacteria, the life teeming 
on the surface of the skin. The great 
symbiosis that is you. The incredible 
coordination and cooperation of count- 
less beings. You are that, too, just as 
your body is part of a much larger sym- 
biosis, living in wider reciprocities. Be 
conscious of that give-and-take when 
you move among trees. Breathe your 
pure carbon dioxide to a leaf and sense 
it breathing fresh oxygen back to you. 

Remember again and again the old 
old cycles of partnership. Draw on them 
in this time of trouble. By your very 
nature and the journey you have made, 
there is in you deep knowledge of be- 
longing. Draw on it now in this time of 
fear. You have earth-bred wisdom of 
your interexistence with all that is. Take 
courage in it now and power, that we 
may help each other awaken in this time 
of peril. 


Joanna Macy is the author of the 
highly acclaimed book, Despair and 
Empowerment in the Nuclear Age. 
John Seed is our Australian EF! con- 
tact. and one of the world’s experts on 
rainforest preservation. Joanna and 
John will conduct a Council of All Be- 
ings at the 87 RRR. 
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DEVALL DISSECTS “ENVIRONMENTAL 
AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE” 


AN ENVIRONMENTAL AGENDA 
FOR THE FUTURE; Island Press, 
Covelo, CA; 1985; by “leaders of 
America’s foremost environmental 
organizations.” 

The 1980 presidential election was a 
decisive turning point for the reform en- 
vironmental movement in the US. Dur- 
ing the previous two decades, since 
John Kennedy appointed Stewart Udall 
as his Secretary of Interior, environ- 
mental reformers enjoyed continuing ac- 
cess to and success with the Executive 
branch of the federal government. New 
National Parks were created, including 
the Redwood National Park, during the 
Johnson administration, and environ- 
mental groups obtained changes in fed- 
eral policies concerning wildlife, 
forests, air and water. Even the Nixon 
administration issued some favorable 
executive orders concerning environ- 
mental quality, and Nixon signed the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
(even though reform environmental 
groups did not actively lobby for this 
major environmental legislation). Dur- 
ing the Carter administration, heads of 
many federal environmental agencies 
were recruited from among the leaders 
of major environmental organizations. 

The election of Ronald Reagan 
changed the personnel in federal agen- 
cies and the philosophy of the whole 
Executive branch. During his cam- 
paign, Reagan attacked virtually every 
major conservation act passed by Con- 
gress in this century. Reagan proposed 
selling millions of acres of federal land 
to private developers and his adminis- 
tration began programs to lease as 
much of the oil, gas, mineral and timber 
rights to federal lands as possible. 

Reagan appointed James Watt as his 
Secretary of Interior. Watt, a right- 
wing Christian fundamentalist, was an 
outspoken critic of the reform environ- 
mental movement and of liberals. In one 
famous speech he said, “there are two 
kinds of people — liberals and Amer- 
icans.” Watt became a convenient target 
for reform environmental groups. 
These groups dared not attack Reagan 
directly, given his enormous popularity, 
but they began an anti-Watt petition 
drive, demanding that Reagan fire 
Watt. 

The anti-Watt campaign recruited 
new members for the reform groups. 
By 1984, the Sierra Club had over 
350,000 members, fewer than the one 
million members of the National Rifle 
Association, but an historic high for the 
Club. But while increasing their mem- 
bership in the early ’80s, national en- 
vironmental groups were losing politi- 
cal effectiveness and losing their vision 
for the movement. 

The Reagan administration effec- 
tively used the powers of the Executive 
branch to appoint persons to agencies 
charged with enforcing environmental 
laws who took an anti-regulation, pro- 
business position. Also, the Administra- 
tion cut budgets for federal environmen- 
tal agencies, such as the EPA, by about 
40%, much greater cuts than those 
given to other federal agencies. Reagan 
appointees began dismantling environ- 
mental programs, and scandals by 
Reagan appointees in the EPA led to 
forced resignations from the EPA. 

By 1984 reform environmentalism 
was in a crisis in the US. Philosophers 
and critics developing themes 
suggested by a deep ecology perspec- 
tive, had effectively criticized the prem- 
ises upon which reform environmen- 
talism is based. Writers coming from 
anarchist, communal traditions, such as 
Murray Bookchin in his 1982 book, The 
Ecology of Freedom, criticized the 
hierarchical politics of reform environ- 
mentalism. And in mainstream politics, 
environmental issues were ignored or 
environmentalists were successfully 
labeled “just another interest group.” 
The “limits to economic growth” 
theories of the 1970s and the environ- 
mental activism of younger people were 
replaced with appeals for continued 
economic growth. 

Reform environmental groups de- 
nounced Reagan attacks on environ- 
mental policies and documented the im- 
pacts of these attacks (see A Season of 
Spoils: The Reagan Administr-ation At- 
tack on the Environment, by Jonathan 
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Lash, Pantheon Books, NY, 1984). 

In the 1984 presidential election, the 
Sierra Club endorsed Walter Mondale, 
and Club leaders then saw the Reagan 
tide sweep across the continent. Major 
environmental groups changed their 
own leaders. Leadership became more 
professionalized. Former business 
executives and administrators in the 
Carter administration were brought 
into environmental groups to bring 
more centralized management. Mass 
mailings were used to raise more 
money. In 1984 the executive directors 
of ten of the largest organizations began 
meeting informally to discuss the future 
of the reform environmental movement. 
This informal group, called the Gang of 
Ten, included leaders from the Sierra 
Club, Audubon, The Wilderness Soci- 
ety, Natural Resources Defense Coun- 
cil, Environmental Policy Institute, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, Environmen- 
tal Defense Fund, Izaak Walton League 
of America, National Parks and Conser- 
vation Association, and Friends of the 
Earth. In the political context de- 
scribed above, these professional lead- 
ers formulated their agenda for action. 
This informal group was not drawn from 
volunteer leaders in these organizations 
and the Gang of Ten was careful to state 
that their agenda had no official sanc- 
tion from their organizations. Neverthe- 
less, their Environmental Agenda rep- 
resents the most comprehensive state- 
ment of policy by reform environmental 
groups published in the 1980s. 

In the introduction to their Agenda, 
these men state that they “. . . hope 
that this look at the larger picture will 
spawn fresh ways of thinking and new 
ideas to help in the pursuit of environ- 
mental quality.” They state their belief 
that “. . . a successful strategy for the 
future must appeal to the broadest spec- 
tram of the American people.” The 
question, then, seems to be: will it ap- 
peal to a broad environmental consti- 
tuency and will it spawn new ways of 
thinking? 

I preface my remarks about this 
Agenda with comments about the polit- 
ical context within which it was de- 
veloped because neither Reagan, nor 
his use of the budget process, nor the 
ideology underlying Reagan policies is 
mentioned in the Agenda. 

The Agenda consists of policy recom- 
mendations and summary statements 
concerning eleven topic areas. Policy 
recommendations are directed prima- 
rily to Congress . The authors say that, 
if enacted, these recommendations 
would carry the US into the 21st cen- 
tury with a growing economy and a 
more healthy environment for humans. 
The tone of the Agenda is managerial. 
The underlying assumption seems to be 
that nature is a collection of resources 
and the primary, if not exclusive, users 
of these resources are humans. In the 
“Background” chapter, a passing refer- 
ence is made to intrinsic value of nature; 
but the intrinsic value of nature is not 
a sustained theme in the Agenda and 
policies are not recommended based on 
a deep ecological perspective. 

The Agenda is premised on three key 
principles: 1) sustained economic 
growth is necessary to achieve higher 
environmental quality; 2) government 
regulation benefits both economy and - 
environment; and 3) environmental 
groups must use the same strategies 
for the rest of the century which were 
successful during the past two decades. 

The eleven topic areas in the Agenda 
are: nuclear issues, human population 
growth, energy strategies, Water re- 
sources, toxics and pollution control, 
wild living resources, private lands and 
agriculture, protected land systems, 
public lands, urban environment, and 
international responsibilities. I will 
examine some of these topics to indicate 
the tone and style of the Agenda. 

Under nuclear issues, while recogniz- 
ing the horror of a “nuclear winter,” 
the authors make the prospects of a nu- 
clear holocaust sound like just another 
environmental issue. The authors rec- 
ommend that citizens, working through 
elected officials, should oppose nuclear 
arms buildup and that “Congress should 
call for a mutual and verifiable 
moratorium ... on the production, test- 
ing, and deployment of nuclear weapons 


...” The tone of these recommend- 
ations, as others in this document, 
suggests that we work in a context of 
normal politics. The role of citizens is 
to write letters to elected officials. 

Contrast the tone of the Agenda and 
the recommendations of Jonathon 
Schell in his book, The Fate of the Earth, 
a book which inspired David Brower to 
start a crusade to make nuclear arms 
a top priority of Friends of the Earth 
and the Sierra Club. Schell writes about 
the deep anxiety we all have about not 
only our own death in a nuclear 
holocaust, but the death of everything 
on this earth. And he says that . . if 
we accept both nuclear and conven- 
tional disarmament, then we are speak- 
ing of revolutionizing the politics of the 
earth. The goals of the political revolu- 
tion are defined by those of the nuclear 
revolution. We must lay down our arms, 
relinquish sovereignty, and found a 
political system for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes.” 

“The task we face is to find a means 
of political action that will permit 
human beings to pursue any end for the 
rest of time. We are asked to replace 
the mechanism by which political deci- 
sions, whatever they may be, are 
reached. In sum, the task is nothing 
less than to reinvent politics: to reinvent 
the world. However, extinction will not 
wait for us to reinvent the world. Evolu- 
tion was slow to produce us, but our 
extinction will be swift; it will literally 
be over before we know it. We have to 
match swiftness with swiftness .... 
For nothing underscores our common 
humanity as strongly as the peril of ex- 
tinction does; in fact, on a practical and 
political plane it establishes that com- 
mon humanity. The purpose of action, 
though, is not to replace life with poli- 
tics. The point is not to turn life into a 
scene of protest; life is the point.” 

While the Agenda calls upon Con- 
gress and the Executive branch to con- 
sider the environmental implications of 
nuclear warfare, other writers conclude 
that men in key institutional positions 
have ideological and emotional blinders 
which prohibit them from cultivating 
new ways of thinking. These writers, 
including many supporters of deep ecol- 
ogy such as Joanna Macy, John Seed 
and Theodore Roszak, argue that we 
must face our own emotional despair. 

Many of these writers argue for direct 
action, mass protests, civil disobedi- 
ence, person-to-person diplomacy be- 
tween citizens of the USSR and western 
nations, and grassroots activism such 
as the movement to establish “nuclear 
free zones” in cities, states, and nations. 
A call for policy re-evaluation by Con- 
gress, critics say, is no substitute for 
fundamental questioning of the basic as- 
sumptions upon which the arms race is 
predicated. In light of these comments, 
statements of the Gang of Ten seem 
either politically naive or a trivial at- 
tempt to reduce the “nuclear issue” to 
another item on the agenda of the en- 
vironmental movement. 

The managerial tone of the Agenda, 
rather than an appeal for deep cultural 
changes, is found in most chapters. For 
example, under the topic of US Popula- 
tion Policy, the Agenda says, “The Ad- 
ministration should establish formal 
population policies, including goals for 
the stabilization of population at a level 
that will permit sustainable' manage- 
ment of resources . . . .” Under “Toxics 
and Pollution” it says, “Citizens should 
have the opportunity to participate in 
the decisionmaking process of govern- 
ment and industry in order to ensure 
continued progress against pollution.” 

The language of the Agenda is that 
of Resource Conservation and Develop- 
ment. For example, the chapter on na- 
tive plants and animals is entitled “Wild 
Living Resources.” Policy directives 
are vague and there is no assertion that 
wild plants and animals have inherent 
“rights.” The Agenda recommends that 
new revenue sources be found for state 
and federal agencies charged with pro- 
tecting natural diversity. 

The final chapter, “International Re- 
sponsibilities” lists recommendations 
concerning multilateral banks (shift de- 
velopment priorities to reforestation, 
population stabilization, etc.), funding 
international agencies (the Congress 


should fulfill its obligations), protection 
of biological diversity, and protection of 
Antarctica. The Agenda concludes with 
an appeal to Congress to endorse the 
World Conservation Strategy adopted 
by the United Nations. 

In sum, this Agenda avoids the ques- 
tion of cultural and personal transforma- 
tion. It does not call for a new worldview 
or a. non-anthropoeentric environmen- 
tal ethic. It leaves the impression that 
the environmental movement is prima- 
rily concerned with the well being of 
humans in wealthy nations, with citizen 
participation in the movement limited 
to appeals to elected officials. There is 
no mention of the possibilities of a new 
politics in America — a green politics 
based on feminism, a radical restructur- 
ing of the way decisions are made, and 
deep ecological insights. The Agenda 
places the environmental movement in 
the context of normal politics with the 
environment considered to be an impor- 
tant aspect of decisionmaking. Environ- 
mental groups are just interest groups 
in the political arena. In essence, there 
is very little ecology in this book. 

The reader of the Agenda does not 
gain a sense that we are possibly at a 
turning point in history. Fritjof Capra 
in his book, The Turning Point: Science, 
Society and the Rising Culture, as well 
as other cultural critics such as Theo- 
dore Roszak (Person! Planet), David 
Ehrenfeld ( The Arrogance of 
Humanism) and Morris Berman (The 
Reenchantment of the World) suggest 
that the human-centered worldview is 
declining. 

Capra concludes his book by stating 
that “the social movements of the 1960s 
and 1970s represent the rising culture, 
which is now ready for the passage to 
the solar age. While the transformation 
is taking place, the declining culture re- 
fuses to change, clinging ever more 
rigidly to its outdated ideas; nor will 
the dominant social institutions hand 
over their leading roles to the new cul- 
tural forces. But they will inevitably go 
on to decline and disintegrate while the 
rising culture will continue to rise, and 
eventually will assume its leading role. 
As the turning point approaches, the 
realization that evolutionary changes of 
this magnitude cannot be prevented by 
short-term political activities provides 
our strongest hope for the future.” 

The Gang of Ten’s environmental 
agenda provides little recognition of the 
rising culture. Instead it fulfills the 
worst fears of social ecologist Murray 
Bookchin who wrote the following in his 
open letter to the environmental move- 
ment published in 1980 on the eve of 
the presidential election: 

It is necessary, I believe, for everyone 
in the ecology movement to make a cru- 
cial decision; will the eighties retain the 
visionary concept of an ecological fu- 
ture based on a libertarian ( anarchist) 
commitment to decentralization, alter- 
native technology and a libertarian 
practice based on affinity groups, direct 
democracy, and direct action ? Or will 
the decade be marked by a dismal re- 
treat into ideological obscurantism and 
a “mainstream politics” that acquires 
“power” and “effectiveness” by follow- 
ing the very “stream” it should be seek- 
ing to divert? Will it pursue fictitious 
“mass constituencies ” by imitating the 
very forms of mass manipulation, 
mass media, mass culture it is commit- 
ted to oppose ? These two directions can- 
not be reconciled. Our use of “media," 
mobilizations, and actions must appeal 
to mind and spirit, not to conditioned 
reflexes and shock tactics that leave no 
room for reaso n and humanity. In any 
case, the choice must be made now be- 
fore the ecology movement becomes in- 
stitutionalized into a mere appendage 
of the very system ivliose structure and, 
methods it professes to oppose. It must 
be made consciously and decisively — 
or the century itself, and not only the 
decade, will be lost to us forever. 

The Gang of Ten’s environmental 
agenda explicitly makes the reform en- 
vironmental movement an appendage of 
the very system which continues to de- 
stroy our homeland. The Agenda never 
addresses the central question — who 
are we as humans and how shall we 
dwell on this Earth? The Agenda ig- 
nores our vital need to cultivate 
ecosophy — earth wisdom. By placing 
environmentalism in the context of 
mainstream, “normal” politics, it cannot 
admit the possibility of a deep, long- 
range ecology movement. 

continued on page 25 




DEAR NED LUDD 


DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defeAse against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First ! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Ask Ned Ludd 


Dear Ned, 

Let me tell you about my favorite 
technique for dealing with big yellow 
machinery. I know some people favor 
valve-lapping compound in the crank- 
case, but I prefer rock polishing grit 
(available at any rock shop or through 
ads in lapidary journals). It’s cheaper 
than valve-lapping compound, and buy- 
ing it is less conspicuous. Medium or 
fine grit seems to be just right. 

I mix the grit in advance with motor 
oil, and pour the concoction into plastic 
squeeze-bottles with narrow tips (the 
kind cheap restaurants use for ketchup 
or mustard are great). The stuff can 
then be quietly, cleanly & quickly- 
squirted into the desired vital orifices 
of the offending machine. If your target 
has a padlocked cap over the oil-filler 
hole, simply remove the dipstick and 
squirt the grit/oil mixture down that 
hole. 

Not only are the plastic squeeze-bot- 
tles handy, but they are great camouf- 
lage — smear a little real ketchup or 
mustard over the cap for appearances, 
and stash a couple of bottles in your 
picnic basket along with the tofu and 
twinkies. 

— the Happy Picnicker 


into the oil of a large engine. If using ^ ' WYSj / W 

an oil/sand solution, don’t add more than /J//W ^ 

a quart of fluid to any one engine, to y 

prevent tell-tale over-filling. The longer * 

the time abrasives have to work in an out of the ground by converting the rot- 

engine, the greater the damage will be. ary motion of the wind vanes into an 

If your work is revealed by careless- up-and-down motion which moves the 

ness, the operator has only to change “sucker rods” in the well casing, causing 

the oil and filter, and flush the engine’s water to flow upwards in the casing, 

lubricating system. Aggravating to the Most windmills have a disconnect 

operator, perhaps, but not very costly mechanism which stops the up-and- 

in the long run. On the other hand, your down motion, making repairs possible 

undetected handiwork could inflict tens involving the rods or casing. Look at 

of thousands of dollars worth of damage the next windmill you see — the 

in a single night. mechanism often takes the form of a 

Lastly, look for the squeeze-bottles small windlass connected to a cable 

with the attached caps. Otherwise you which runs to the machinery at the top 

will have to improvise caps to avoid a of the windmill. Cranking this windlass 

leaking, oily mess. tight disconnects the sucker rods and 

— Ned Ludd the up-and-down motion stops. While 

the windmill itself may continue to spin, 
Dear Ned, the cessation of motion in the rods 

I have a suggestion for those of us means water is no longer being pumped 

living in desert areas who have prob- from the ground. Of course stopping the 

lems with dirt bikes. Has anyone ever pumping is only a nuisance if the grazier 

tried cholla stems or other thorny veg- has merely to loosen the windlass to 

etation? Perhaps they can be partially get water flowing again. What you need 

buried in the sand, or simply laid across to do is to" stop the flow in such a fashion 

the trail. In any case, they ought to that repairs will be time-consuming and 

work — if they can puncture the soles aggravating. Here is one possible 

of my boots, they sure should be able method: 

to flatten tires! Stop the motion of the sucker rods. 

— Mark R. The rods in very old windmills were 

California made of wooden sections with metal fit- 

tings on the ends, threaded together. 
Dear Ned Ludd, However, almost all windmills now use 

Windmills make it possible to spread metal rods. They may be made from sec- 
destruction through overgrazing into tions of steel pipe threaded together, 
many areas that would otherwise be un- or (perhaps less commonly) from solid 
grazeable by livestock. Are there simple metal rods threaded together, 

methods to heavily damage windmills? Now, disassemble the sucker rod at 

— Pissed at Cows a joint. This should be possible using a 

couple of pipe wrenches, but if you have 
Dear Pissed, the inclination and energy you could saw 

The standard windmill pumps water through the rod with a good hacksaw 
x -ktrk' k ' k - k -kirkirkirk it i t if *** ** A * A 


(have extra blades!). Try to keep hold 
of the sucker rods you have just discon- 
nected — because what you now want 
to do is pull several sections up and out 
of the well casing. In a shallow well, 
this might be done by one or two people, 
but in a deep well the cumulative weight 
of all those sections of sucker rod might 
be considerable. You might even exper- 
iment with a come-along. At any rate, 
pull a section or two of rod out of the 
casing, and disassemble at another 
joint. Now, let the remainder of the rods 
fall back into the well casing. They 
should now drop down far enough into 
the well that retrieval will be frustrat- 
ingly slow. 

Most windmills these days are made 
of steel members bolted together — 
sort of like a giant erector set. If you 
have lots of time and energy, you might 
consider disassembling the whole 
tower. A couple of people with crescent 
wrenches and a ratchet set ought to be 
able to take out a small windmill tower 
easily — look at what the Bolt Weevils 
accomplished with giant transmission 
towers. 

If you have very little time, you might 
concentrate on the tank which the 
windmill feeds. Many windmills feed 
into good-sized metal water tanks. With 
a cold chisel and a small sledge hammer, 
such a tank can be converted into an 
expensive colander. 

Whatever you do, remember that sec- 
urity is your most important considera- 
tion. Post a lookout! Have escape 
routes planned. The slavering morons 
who typify our public lands graziers are 
not the sort of folk you’d like to drop 
in on you unexpectedly. 

—Ned Ludd 


Ned replies: 

Your ketchup squeeze-bottle idea for 
dispensing an oil/abrasive mix is excel- 
lent. It provides for quick and clean 
sabotage, something that’s difficult to 
fully appreciate until you’ve actually 
bent over a dozer engine in the dark of 
night with the slightest tremor in your 
hand and an ear cocked for the soft 
footsteps of the night watchman on pat- 
rol. Allow me to suggest a few finishing 
details: 

First of all, I wouldn’t bother buying- 
rock polishing grit. It’s a slight but un- 
necessary additional 'risk that could ex- 
pose you to a tenacious investigator. In 
a worst case, you might be busted with 
a small stockpile (for no good reason) 
and a crime lab analysis might link you 
to the scene of a hit. Better to use plain 
sand, available in all regions (try 
beaches or streambeds). Use a small 
scrap of window screen to filter out 
large debris and spout-clogging gravel. 
Take the additional precaution of avoid- 
ing sand near your home or work. 

Your oil should be thin enough to flow 
easily, even when thickened by the 
added abrasive. A ten or twenty-weight 
motor oil should do nicely. Carry the 
bottles inside your coat in cold weather 
to keep^the oil warm. 

Before embarking on a mission, check 
your solution for proper flow from the 
bottle tip. First shake the bottle by re- 
peatedly inverting it end over end. This 
is quieter than vigorous shaking and 
provides better mixing. Pour im- 
mediately after shaking. Stop halfway 
through, shake again, then empty the 
bottle. 

Because the abrasive may adhere to 
the dipstick tube and be revealed when 
the dipstick is pulled out in the morning 
(many equipment operators check their 
oil levels before beginning work), you 
might want to “chase” the oil/abrasive 
solution with a couple of “shots” ofWD- 
40 or a similar spray lubricant. 

Always minimize handling of engine 
parts to avoid telltale smears and 
smudges on greasy, dusty surfaces. 

Your abrasives will also work quite 
well in hydraulic systems, whose high 
operating pressures make them very 
vulnerable to damage by contaminants. 
On the other hand, don’t bother with 
sand in the fuel tank. It will just settle 
to the bottom, or at best clog the fuel 
filter. 

As for the amount of grit to dump in 
an engine, there are many variables. 
Oil capacity may vary from the five or 
six quart capacity of a standard-size pic- 
kup truck to as much as twenty quarts 
in a large ’dozer. The basic rule is to 
get as much into the oil as you can with- 
out being detected. If you can, try to 
get at least a couple of handfuls of sand 


Activists Reface 
Billboards 


The Toxics Initiative 

u ’s full of exemptions. 


In the coming elections, Californians 
will vote for or against a moderately 
good toxics initiative called Proposition 
65. Prop 65 is, of course, opposed by 
the befoulers of California’s waters — 
Union Carbide, Chevron, etc. Chevron 
has led the “No on 65” campaign by lit- 
tering California with anti-65 
billboards. Activists unaffiliated with 
the “Yes on 65” campaign covered a 
number of the billboards with posters 
or banners proclaiming: “Warning: Paid 
for by Chevron. Major Cal. Polluter.” 
The activists then left statements at 
media offices explaining their actions. 
The press and public were thrilled by 
the acts; Chevron wasn’t. Chevron de- 
nounced it as “a despicable act.” 


Cultural historian and critic, Theo- 
dore Roszak, in his famous book, Where 
the Wasteland Ends (1972), posed a cru- 
cial question for the ecology movement: 
“Ecology stands at a critical cross- 
roads. Is it to become another an- 
thropocentric technique of efficient 
manipulation, a matter of enlightened 
self-interest and expert, long-range re- 
source budgeting? Or will it meet the 
nature mystics on their own terms, and 
so recognize that we are to embrace na- 
ture as if indeed it were a beloved per- 
son in whom, as in ourselves, something 
sacred dwells? The question remains 
open: which wdll ecology be, the last of 
the old sciences or the first of the new?” 

The question remains open. Will re- 
form environmentalism embrace the 
search for ecosophy, for a green politics, 
for radical personal/cultural transforma- 
tion; or will it remain a technical, elitist 
appendage of “normal” politics, conven- 
tional worldviews and technical perver- 
sity and thus watch Earth and all its 
beings drift toward unparalleled disas- 
ter? 

Reviewed by Bill Devall 
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AGENDA (cont) 


A deeper political context, a visio- 
nary politics, is possible. Jonathon Por- 
ritt, director of England Friends of the 
Earth in his book, Seeing Green: The 
Politics of Ecology Explained, suc- 
cinctly states the stance we need: “To 
avoid writing the Earth’s obituary we 
must cease to see the future simply as 
an extension of the present and we must 
think as much about what should be as 
about what actually is. We must think 
again of the links between ourselves and 
the Earth, and of the way the Earth 
speaks to us through an ideal of life. 
We must seek ways creatively to disin- 
tegrate the economic and industrial con- 
straints that are turning our world and 
our lives into a wasteland. Above all, 
we must learn to blend our concern for 
people with our respect for the Earth 
through the post-industrial politics of 
peace, liberation and ecology: the poli- 
tics of life.” 




NUCLEAR FORESTRY: 


Star Wars Comes to Interior Department 


a nuclear cleareut discovered a new 
species of caterpillar so large it webs 
whole trees together. Since these fall- 


by Mark F. Sprever 

The helm of the Interior Department 
has been manned by men with curious 
job qualifications. The current head is 
Donald Hodel, formerly Secretary of 
Energy. Before him, we had William 
Clark w T ho left a job as National Sec- 
urity Advisor to join the Interior De- 
partment. His predecessor was James 
Watt who needs no further description. 
All three men brought their expertise 
to the development of 21st century 
management practices for US natural 
resources. A classified Interior Depart- 
ment publication, leaked to this repor- 
ter, discusses recent advances in the 
“star wars” area. What follows are a 
few excerpts from the classified man- 
ual, Nuclear Forestry: State of the Art. 

Nuclear Newsprint: Nuclear forestry 
eliminates the need for foul, odor-beldi- 
ing paper mills. Now all it takes is one 
thermonuclear flash to instantly reduce 
trees to pulp. Since the nuclear cut will 
have leveled any topographical barriers 
such as mountains or valleys, gathering 
pulp will be as easy as vacuuming grass 
clippings — using gigantic, nuclear- 


powered “toros.” Afterwards, the land 
will be leased to ranchers interested in 
a home on the radioactive range. 

The Mt. St. Helens Experiment: 
Pulping trees is easy. Salvaging usable 
lumber after an underground detona- 
tion has proven more difficult. High 
costs prohibited foresters from sifting- 
trees out of the rubble around the cra- 
ter. To learn more, read the second vol- 
ume of the classified Journal of Nuclear 
Forestry entitled “The Mt. St. Helens 
Experiment.” (For an alternative high- 
tech solution to this problem, see Laser 
Beam Silviculture, below.) 

The Fruits of a Nuclear Harvest: Or- 
chard owners were quick to find a prac- 
tical application for the neutron bomb. 
Not only does it streamline the picking 
process but there’s always the chance 
of a lucrative mutation. Preliminary nu- 
clear shakedowns have already resulted 
in three exciting new varieties of fruit: 
Bong Cherries (hallucinogenic), Texas 
Radonred Grapefruit (glow-in-the-dark), 
and Golden-Fried Delicious Apples 
(cooked on the stem). 

Fallout Webworms: Unfortunately, 
mutations are not always beneficial. 
Entomologists exploring the margins of 


out webworms feed exclusively on 
radioactive trees, it was anticipated 
that they would be only an isolated phe- 
nomenon. In recent weeks, however, 
colonies have been found feeding on 
trees under power lines, around Soviet 
embassies, and in various locations in 
New Jersey. 

Home on the Radioactive Range: 
Critics maintain that nuclear forestry, 
like strip mining, permanently ruins 
the land. However, recent research 
suggests that rattlesnake ranching 
could be a highly profitable use of nuc- 
leared land. The meat is delectable, the 
habitat will be ideal, and overgrazing 
will cease. So will trespassing. 

Laser Beam Silviculture: Unlike nu- 
clear forestry, laser silviculture is an 
exacting science. One must take care 
in selecting the proper beam to insure 
that the forest is properly leveled rather 
than seared and set afire. An argon 
beam is recommended for pine planta- 
tions, krypton for hardwood stands, and 
carbon dioxide for dense forests. 

Jumping Buck Flash: Biologists dis- 


covered that after a laser beam cleareut, 
the deer were literally brought to their 
knees. Using Pavlovian methods, re- 
searchers managed to train deer to 
.lump when hearing a high-pitched sig- 
nal. Now, just a millisecond before en- 
gaging the lasers, operators sound the 
signal. The deer jump, the lasers 
sweep, and the deer land with legs 
intact. An intense moment of silence 
follows, and then thousands of trees 
come crashing down on the deer. 
Further research is needed in this area. 

Only You Can Prevent Forests: Just 
as Smokey the Bear warned the public 
about forest fires, so will Remmy the 
Lemming expound the virtues of nu- 
clear forestry. A series of ad campaigns 
are planned featuring Remmy and slo- 
gans such as, “A Forest that Grows 
Together, Glows Together,” “Nuke the 
Gypsy Moth,” “A Half-life is Better Than 
No Life,” and “Only You Can Prevent 
Forests.” 

Mark “Bogman” Spreyer and friends 
pioneered the field of theoretical nu- 
clear forestry about a decade ago at the 
University of Michigan forestry school. 


Nukes in Scotland 


by T. Didbin 

On the coldest day of this year, when 
Scotland’s heavy industry was using 
electricity at amaximum level, Scotland 
had an excess generating capacity of 
over 75%. Yet the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board (SSEB) is set to com- 
mission a new nuclear power station at 
Tomess Point in East Lothian, near 
Edinburgh. If Torness opens as plan- 
ned, it will be the first nuclear plant 
commissioned after the Chernobyl dis- 
aster and will increase Scotland’s 
energy excess to 104%. 

With this vast over-capacity, why is 
the SSEB so keen to create more? Part 
of the answer is that Tomess is an Ad- 
vanced Gas-cooled Reactor (AGR), an 
all British design which the SSEB is 
championing against the English utility’s 
favourite: the notorious Pressurised 
Water Reactor (PWR). No AGR has yet 
been built on time at the planned cost. 
The SSEB is determined to finish 
Tomess on time, so that if the enquiry 
into a Westinghouse designed PWR at 
Sizewell reveals that PWR’s failings, 
they will be uniquely placed to provide 
an alternative. If the SSEB have their 
way, this year’s Edinburgh Festival will 
be the last nuclear free Festival. 

Despite industry claims that nuclear 
power is safe, they have consistently 
sited nuclear plants in the more remote 
parts of Britain: e.g. Dounreay, on the 


SCRAM started in 1975 in response 
to the atomic menace of Tomess. In the 
following years, SCRAM-organised pro- 
tests and direct actions laid the founda- 
tions for peace protests in this country, 
whilst the organisation’s main thrust 
broadened to include resistance to the 
whole of the nuclear establishment as 
well as promotion of safe energy options. 
In the late ’70s, when activists shifted 
their attention from nuclear power to 
nuclear weapons, SCRAM became the 
only national organisation working 
solely against nuclear power. During 
this period, when CND (Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament) had a monopoly 
on the emotional anti-nuclear argu- 
ment, the SCRAM journal provided a 
small, but growing, group of activists 
and politicians with intellectual argu- 
ments against nuclear power. Slowly 
people began to understand that there 
are economically and environmentally 
acceptable alternatives to nuclear 
energy. Then in 1986, Chernobyl won 
the emotional debate, giving union lead- 
ers and politicians from all the major 
parties, bar the Tories, good reason to 
address SCRAM’s STOP TORNESS 
rally this July. 

The SCRAM journal is available from 
SCRAM, 11 Forth St., Edinburgh, EH1 
3LE, Scotland, UK for 9 pounds money 
order per year. 

TOURIST BOYCOTT OF SCOTLAND 


extreme north coast of Scotland. Here 
the Government sited an experimental 
fast breeder reactor in 1953; and here a 
local planning enquiry is being held on 
plans to site a European Demonstration 
Reprocessing Plant (EDRP) for fast 
reactor fuel. Although the use of fast 
breeders to produce weapons grade 
plutonium is widely known, Dounreay’s 
remote position makes it hal’d for the 
anti-nuclear movement to bring the ar- 
gument against EDRP into the national 
eye. Again it is a case of “if its not in 
my back yard. . . .” I 1 


Two of these issues need your help: 
the campaign to stop Tomess and the 
campaign to block further development 
of the Cairngorms for skiing. We wish 
to develop the threat of a tourist 
boycott. The recent drop in visitors to 
Britain due to the terrorism threat 
shows how dependent the tourist indus- 
try here is on the North American 
market. The tourist industry has many 
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friends in Government and we hope to 
exploit this friendship in both cam- 
paigns. We ask people to write letters 
to concerned agencies, such as the 
nearest British or Scottish Tourist of- 
fice, the nearest British Embassy/Con- 
sulate, or any other British agency you 
feel appropriate. The letter should state 
that although you were eonsidering/had 
booked a holiday in Scotland, you have 
now abandoned the holiday due to the 
attitude of the British Government on 
these environmental issues. Especially 
on the Tomess issue, a letter to either 
East Lothian District Council or Lothian 
Regional Council, saying that as Tomess 


is the first nuclear power station 
threatening to open following the 
Chernobyl accident you could not sub- 
ject your family to the potential danger 
involved. Please send copies of letters 
to Grant Collie (address in directoiy and 
below) or to SCRAM. Addresses: East 
Lothian District Council, council build- 
ings, Haddington, East Lothian, SCOT- 
LAND; Lothian Regional Council, Geo- 
rge IV Bridge, Edinburgh, SCOT- 
LAND. To establish EF! in Scotland, 
we need money and advice. If you can 
help with either, please write: EF!, Box 
86, 43 Candlemaker Row, Edinburgh, 
EHI 2QB, SCOTLAND. 


US Invades Japan’s “Bird Islands’’ 


by Rick Davis 

About 180 kilometers south of Tokyo 
in the Pacific Ocean are the Izu Islands, 
a group of seven islands belonging to 
the Municipality of Tokyo. The normally 
peaceful life of the islanders on one of 
these, Miyakejima, a small island about 
35 km in circumference, has been shat- 
tered by the Japanese government’s 
plan to allow the US military to build 
an airstrip for night landing practice of 
carrier-based aircraft. 

The base which has been used for this 
purpose up until now, Atsugi in 
Kanagawa Prefecture, is in a densely 
populated area; and because of the noise 
generated by landing practice, cannot 
be used much longer. For this reason 
the US military and the Nakasone gov- 
ernment (which readily cooperates with 
all the militarization plans of the 
Reagan Administration, and which re- 
cently announced that it would support 
Strategic Defense Initiative research) 
have turned their gaze upon conve- 
niently-located Miyakejima. 

As with all development plans in 
Japan, it is assumed from the beginning 
that the facility will be built, so meet- 
ings to hear opinions of the affected res- 
idents are mere formality. The Defense 
Agency plans to hold a typical “Explana- 
tion Meeting” on the island, but the pur- 
pose of the meeting, as with all such 
meetings, will be to tell the 4000 islan- 
ders why the airstrip will be built, not 
to seek their opinions. 

The government/LDP (Liberal 
Democratic Party) proposes to grant 
the island 70 billion yen in projects to 
make up for the inconvenience caused 
by the airstrip, but this idea too is con- 
troversial. Residents have rebelled at 
the idea that their island is being 
bought. 

Not only will the islanders lose a sig- 
nificant part of their land, other resi- 
dents will lose their habitat too. 
Miyakejima is home to two protected 
species of birds, the Iijimamushikui 
and the Akakokko. So many species of 
wild birds (212, according to the Wild 


Bird Society of Japan) make their home 
there that it has earned the nickname 
of “Bird Island.” The airstrip would 
force many birds off the island. The two 
protected species will be in danger of 
extinction since they are now found only 
in the lzu islands. 

The Wild Bird Society of Japan has 
protested against the airstrip, noting 
that the Society has plans for establish- 
ing a wild bird sanctuary on the south- 
ern part of the island where the airstrip 
is to be built. They are trying to raise 
international public opinion against the 
airstrip, and plan to appeal to the Inter- 
national Conference for Bird Protec- 
tion. Also, since 1983 Miyake Village has 
been developing a plan to make the 
same area into the main part of an is- 
land-wide sanctuary. 

The Environment Agency finds itself 
caught in a dilemma, between national 
security and nature protection. It has 
already designated part of Miyakejima 
as a wildlife protection area, but has 
avoided committing itself to a clear 
stand on the issue of airstrip construc- 
tion. Meanwhile, the government is 
pushing ahead with the project. 

Kato Koichi, head of the Defense 
Agency, has said, “It is a misun- 
derstanding that just because an 
airstrip will be built [on Miyakejima], it 
will become an American military 
base,” but such remarks are to be taken 
lightly when one considers the overall 
trend of militarization in Japan’s region 
of the Pacific. 

This project should be opposed on the 
grounds that it will destroy important 
habitat, and contribute to the further 
militarization of the Pacific. It is also 
another example of the Japanese gov- 
ernment's high-handed way of develop- 
ing places against the will of the resi- 
dents, who consider birds more impor- 
tant than fighter planes. Letters of pro- 
test should be addressed to Mike Man- 
sfield, US Ambassador to Japan, US 
Embassy, Tokyo. 


ZU ZAZ’S CLOSE 


SHAVE 

A Short Story 


by Tom Stoddard 

Six young people stand near the e.y/t 
of the five star DLe; Dominique restau- 
rant atop Nol DDL Lt is 10:47 PM . Jason 
looks around trim and asks, “Ready?” 

His compan one- each, reply. ‘Ready ” 

“It’s a go ther , no mistakes,': Jason 
barks softly. 

The gold braided doorman is holding 
the rear door of a blue Mercedes limo 
open when Jack’s strong arm whirls him 
around and slams him against the rear 
sidewindow. He orders him to “freeze.” 
Eric jumps onto the feather rear seat 
of the limo and yeils for the chauffeur 
to “freeze!” The chauffeur panics, hits 
the accelerator, and the limo lurches and 
screeches down California Street 
toward Chinatown. The doorman and 
Jason fall to the gutter, Jason still hold- 
ing a round hard object in his gut. Four 
other well-trained young radicals 
swiftly grab the exiting couple. Mark 
pushes the Homberg and topcoated 
man with silver fox gray hair against 
the brass Chez Dominique plaque, tells 
him to “freeze,” and presses a hard ob- 
ject under Norbert Eubert Ill’s heart. 
Norbert is as rigid as a statue. Seeing 
that Norbert is cooperating, Jill, Mark’s 
partner, joins two other women who 
have already thrown the fur-coated Zu 
Zaz Morgan, star of stage, screen, TV 
and many a wealthy man’s bed, to the 
fog-damp sidewalk. Zu Zaz had let out 
a half-scream before the sure hand of 
Dawn wrapped two-inch-wide adhesive 
tape over her mouth. Mary held Zu 
Zaz’s arms. The entire episode was cap- 
sulated by the Chronicle-Democrat 
headline the next morning: STAR 
BRUTALLY RAVAGED BY THUGS. 
But the story began 15 months ago. 

It began on a November evening at 
the Hotel Sacre-Rex, Vienna, Austria. 
The Sacre-Rex is one of Europe’s finest 
hotels with a hand hewn stone facade 
properly stained with a century of rain 
and wear. It has gaslite crystal light 
fixtures, deep purple carpets, fringed 
canopy and enough polished brass to 
make a scrap dealer’s eyes pop with 
greed. Inside, the world famous restau- 
rant Del Vencana serves the rich and 
famous. It is one of few restaurants in 
the world to use real sterling and bone 
china. It was just outside the Maitre d’ 
barricaded door of the Del Vencana that 
Zu Zaz first saw the Snow Leopard fur 
coat. The wearer was Mika, a thirtyish 
woman of excessive beauty, a thin Anita 
Ekberg with Scandanavian blond hair. 
She wore a dark red Oscar de la Renta 
cocktail dress. Mika had an open man- 
ner and a laughing face. Men im- 
mediately wanted to see if they could 
raise her to contorted ecstasy. Her es- 
cort and lover was Ruger Flot, the liber- 
tine heir to the Flot steel fortune. He 
was rumored to be pissing the fortune 
away on women, drugs and darker ple- 
asures. 

Zu Zaz was stricken by the beauty 
of the coat and moved to block Ruger 
and Mika’s way. Normally they would 
have pirouetted around an overdressed 
American woman and sped on, but 
Ruger, like everyone else, recognized 
Zu Zaz and they stopped. Zu Zaz spoke, 
“Excuse me, dear, I must ask you a 
question.” 

“Yaas, vot can I doo for you?” Mika 
too had recognized Zu Zaz. 

“That coat, it’s exquisite, I must 
know about it.” 

Vot would you like to know?” Mika 
asked, eyeing Zu Zaz to make sure it 
was her. 

“What kind is it; where did you get 
it; how rare is it?” 

Fascinated by Zu Zaz and wanting 
to get into the conversation, Ruger 
answered, “Ees der rareest fur, ees der 
Snow Leopard, tree fuller pelts. Ees 
impossible to got anymore. Species en- 
danger.” He studied Zu Zaz’s famous 
green eyes as he spoke. He noticed she 
was shorter, plumper and a bit older 
than he expected. 

Zu Zaz loved the word ‘impossible.’ 
It created a sense of danger and chal- 
lenge that made her blood rush. She 
had done more “impossible” things than 
any ten other famous women including 
marrying ten famous men. Her husband 
for the evening, Phillipe du Bourne, saw 
the evening being bushwhacked and gal- 
lantly suggested they all have a drink 


in the lounge. There was no need to 
tell the Maitre d’ they would be late 
for dinner. Restaurants always held Zu 
Zaz’s table whether she arrived or not. 
Phillipe was a former cabinet minister 
of France from a wealthy Chateau coun- 
try family. He was a thin man with shal- 
low cheek hollows, thin hair and an ar- 
rogant air that had cost him the minis- 
tership two years earlier. 

In the lounge the group plopped on 
velvet settees and introduced them- 
selves in the elegantly dim light. Their 
conversation centered on the Snow 
Leopard and its prized fur, with tidbits 
about the conversers, particularly Zu 
Zaz. Zu Zaz learned that the beast came 
from the Tibetan Plateau bordering 
Pakistan, China, Russia and India, 
where only about two hundred sur- 
vived. They were classified as En- 
dangered and the governments of Rus- 
sia, Pakistan and India protected the 
survivors. Even the Chinese were be- 
ginning to preserve the Snow Leopard, 
though Chinese healers prized its 
ground bones to treat ailments of the 
aged. The pelts were extremely difficult 
to obtain because of the protected 
status and the danger of hunting the 
beasts in the jagged mountains of Cen- 
tral Asia in mid-winter when the pelts 
nearly double their thickness. 

They were told that Achille de 
Flambe, the famed turner on the island 
of Rhodes, had connections to obtain 
the pelts. He had designed the special 
collar made from the distinctive tails of 
the Snow Leopard. Mika told how she 
and Ruger had flown to Rhodes to plead 
with de Flambe to obtain the pelts and 
make the coat. He had said that it would 
take too long and was very dangerous. 
He had also said the rare fur trade was 
far more difficult and dangerous than 
it had been in his father’s time. His 
great-grandfather had started the busi- 
ness in 1892. 

Achille wished to hell all the rare fur 
animals were extinct and the clamor for 
them by the rich would stop. Rare furs 
like Tiger, Jaguar, Cheetah, Ocelot and 
Snow Leopard could get him in trouble 
someday. They were the trial of his life. 
He preferred baby seal, otter, Wolf, 
Bobcat and other common species from 
which profit margins were assured and 
obtaining the pelts was only modestly 
illegal. Occasionally he reflected that 
they too might become endangered 
someday. 

The price for Snow Leopard was five 
million drachmas (about $200,000 US). 
Money had talked again. 

Zu Zaz had lived on the high plateau, 
rising to ever higher peaks to taste 
great jewels of prominent husbands. 
She expected the best. While Mika and 
Ruger told her about the coat she 
reached over and stroked it. It was gos- 
samer silk and stunningly beautiful. 

They told Zu Zaz that after paying 
for the coat, they had waited two years 
for delivery. They had flown back to 
Rhodes to take delivery from de 
Flambe’ in person. He had done his 
well-rehearsed act, hovering, blowing, 
fluffing, tugging, smiling, and squeal- 
ing as Mika turned admiring herself in 
the mirror. They had all been pleased: 
Mika and Ruger to possess the unpos- 
sessable, and de Flambe’ to be done 
with it. He had sworn he would never 
take another Snow Leopard commis- 
sion. He had also sold them a full length 
Arctic Wolf at a better profit percen- 
tage. He hoped they would return. 

Their chat in the lounge lasted long 
enough for Zu Zaz to get all the perti- 
nent information. Then she and Phillipe 
left for dinner, promising to send Mika 
and Ruger news of their efforts to pur- 
chase the coat. Phillipe was pleased 
their detour had not kept them from 
the dinner plate too long. During dinner 
he and Zu Zaz chit-chatted about the 
Snow Leopard coat she now coveted and 
her Paris opening next week. While 
they talked, Zu Zaz kept an eye on her 


Cheetah coat draped over a chair. It now 
looked drab and ordinary. 

The next day Zu Zaz called de 
Flambe’. Naturally he was impressed 
with her name but refused to discuss 
over the phone a Snow Leopard coat. 
Swayed by her imploring and her fa- 
mous name he agreed to discuss the 
matter in person. He insisted, “When 
you be in Rhodes we discuss him, no 
more talk on telephone.” 

Zu Zaz and Phillipe could spare two 
days before her Paris opening. They 
needed only to cancel several minor en- 
gagements. Phillipe chartered a small 
jet. They considered their five star hotel 
on Rhodes a bore. It was for middle 
class tourists and Scandinavian sun 
seekers. They tried the casino but the 
action was slow. The negotiations for 
the coat went smoothly. Achille was a 
slender man with buttered down hair 
and thin mustache, overdressed to im- 
press the middle class. He was awed 
with Zu Zaz and eager to please — at 
a profit, of course. He would accommo- 
date them for seven and half million 
drachmas ($300,000 US). That included 
the special cuffs Zu Zaz wanted. Phil- 
lipe forked over the money, which was 
one of the costs of hanging out with Zu 
Zaz. 

Fifteen months later the coat was de- 
livered to Zu Zaz’s suite at the Stafford- 
Cliff Hotel in San Francisco. Achille 
sent his most trusted assistant. He 
cleared customs without having to use 
his prepared lies. 

Zu Zaz was thrilled. She pranced 
about the suite displaying the fur to her- 
self and Norbert Eubert III, saying 
“Isn’t it priceless, don’t you just adore 
it? Won’t everyone be green with envy?” 
Norbert, was only of a month’s duration. 
Phillipe had been discarded at the end 
of the European tour. Phillipe and Zu 
Zaz each had been glad to be rid of the 
other. He rid himself of the brassy up- 
startedness of achievers, and she of the 
stuffy shallowness of blue blood inherit- 
ors. She told Norbert the story of the 
coat for the third time and continued 
to effuse over its beauty and rarity. Nor- 
bert nodded agreement, smiled and 
cooed. Zu Zaz wanted the coat to have 
a special premiere. She had been in- 
vited as the celebrity guest to the San 
Francisco Opera’s gala funct raiser eight 
days hence — a gathering of San Fran- 
cisco’s old and important families, and 
their many exotic fur coats. She had 
her press agent alert the media to the 
special coat she would wear to the opera 
gala. They gave a few details of its rarity 
and beauty without mentioning the il- 
legally killed Snow Leopards or how it 
was smuggled into the country. 

The glittering night arrived and amid 
limos, jewels, and flashbulbs Zu Zaz 
sparkled. The coat was widely admired 
by the oogling press and the upper 
crust. Several newpapers devoted a 
whole paragraph to the coat, covering 
its rarity, beauty and price (properly 
inflated for publicity purposes). One 
East Bay newspaper did have the audac- 
ity to snidely remark, “the world needs 
more Snow Leopards and fewer vain 
overdressed women wearing their 
skins.” Sour grapes. On the whole, the 
event went exceedingly well. However, 
unknown to Zu Zaz the event was noted 
by a few crazed and dedicated wildlife 
conservationists. They called them- 
selves the Ecoavengers. They were out- 
raged at the act and Zu Zaz’s audacity 
to trumpet it to the world. They began 
to collect information on her and stalk 
her movements. A file was assembled 
in two days. Jason, their leader, imper- 
sonated a reporter and was granted a 
telephone interview, during which he 
obtained facts not previously made pub- 
lic. The Ecoavengers had incriminating 
evidence. They developed a plan to skin 
the coat from her and remove all her 
body hair as a symbolic punishment for 
destroying the Snow Leopards. 

The chauffeur finally stopped the 


damned limo near Kearny Street by 
ramming into the rear of a parked 
Chevy. As they lurched to a stop the 
chauffeur turned to Eric and said, “Now 
what?” 

Eric replied, “Give me the keys, then 
we sit here a few minutes before I dis- 
appear.” The chauffeur handed over the 
keys; Eric threw them down the street. 

Meanwhile, in front of Chez 
Dominique, Dawn and Mary held Zu 
Zaz on the sidewalk. They began pulling 
the Snow Leopard coat off the thrashing 
darling. Jill readied the sheep shears. 
Three pedestrians stopped to watch in 
amazement but were too frightened to 
interfere. Norbert and the doorman 
were still covered by Mark and Jason. 
After the coat was removed, the three 
women stripped Zu Zaz. Jason urged 
fast action from his awkward position 
in the gutter with the doorman. Jill 
shaved her head and pubic arch, while 
the other two called Zu Zaz “a vain 
bitch,” “a killer of beautiful and en- 
dangered animals,” “a greedy whore,” 
“a velvet ass,” and told her: “Your skin 
should be ripped off your carcass like 
the leopards’ were. If you ever wear 
another animal skin we’ll be back to cut 
your hands off.” Zu Zaz shook violently 
with fear and cold. When the shave was 
finished Dawn threw a quart of blood 
colored glop on her. Jill took pictures 
of Zu Zaz from all angles with a strobe 
camera. 

While the women worked on Zu Zaz, 
Mark barked at Norbert, “Tell me 
where the bitch got that coat or I’ll blow 
your rotten brains out!” It was all bluff, 
the only weapon the group had was the 
sheep shears. 

“I don’t know for certain,” Norbert 
stuttered, “but on Rhodes, Rhodes in 
the Mediterranean.” 

“What place?” Mark demanded push- 
ing his round stick harder into Norbert’s 
ribs. 

“I can’t, just Rhodes — the big place 
there with all the exotic stuff. That’s 
all she told me. She was married to Phil- 
lipe then. He bought it, that’s all I know. 
I swear!” 

Jill finished her photos and yelled, 
“Let’s scoot!” Everyone dropped their 
captives and fled to the waiting van and 
Jason drove them away. They changed 
vans eight blocks further on. Eric had 
to flee on foot, but they all made it. 

A statement was telephoned to major 
radio and TV outlets that night. The 
next day they sent the same statement 
to the print media along with photos 
of the bald, bloody and nude Zu Zaz. 
In several, her face was distorted so 
she looked a monster. The statement: 

Zu Zaz Morgan was attacked and 
shaved tonight to avenge her heinous 
and illegal acts against Endangered 
animal species. Three rare and En- 
dangered Snow Leopards were mur- 
dered for the sole purpose of inflating 
her ego and catering to her vanity. Spec- 
ifically she violated US Customs by il- 
legally importing her Snow Leopard 
coat. She also violated the Endangered 
Species laws of the US and several other 
nations with the killing and transport- 
ing of Snow Leopards, and the man- 
ufacture of her Snow Leopard coat. She 
is a moral abomination to all human- 
ity. All of us should be dedicated to pre- 
serving the rare and Endangered plants 
and animals of Earth. Her punishment 
was merciful compared with her crime. 
THE ECOAVENGERS 

Zu Zaz’s civil crimes were half-hear- 
tedly prosecuted. She paid a $200 fine 
and the import duty to the US Customs 
Service. All other agencies domestic 
and foreign decided they did not have 
enough evidence to proceed. 

The coat was reverently buried in the 
California Coast Range with the hope 
it would recycle into another wild and 
beautiful creature. 

Tom has been one of our more origi- 
nal writers. A former government 
executive and then bank vice president, 
he now writes regularly, and his books 
include Jazz on the Barbary Coast. 
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THE POETICS OF DEEP 

ECOLOGY 

Part Four: A Growing / 
Body of Work Jm 


by Lone Wolf Circles © 1986 


0 Heron, Turtle, Beaver, sing the 
magic songs. 

Sing loudly of the ripple and falls, of 
those who sang your lives, in 
word, who lived your heart in song. 


There is a swelling growth beneath the 
weight of humankind’s concrete con- 
sciousness, soft yet insistent like rain- 


forest flora, rooted in the Source, break- 
ing through the asphalt to breathe the 
sun. A sensitivity honed by the despera- 
tion of our generation. Though scattered, 
there’s an invisible cellular connection be- 
tween each expression, and taken to- 
gether they represent the expanding, liv- 
ing body of Deep Ecology Poetics. Their 
genetic destiny is to advance awareness 
with no concern for success or failure. 
To blossom, and to act, only because it 
is right to do so. 

Their world is never done, like in 
Stephen Lewandowski’s retelling of the 
Iroquois story “A Woman and Her Dog-” 
(in Poacher, White Pine Press): 

A woman and. her dog are sitting in 
the. moon. 

Beside a bright fire, she embroiders 

with porcupine quills 

Over the fire hangs a pot 

in which a stew boils 

Once in a while 

the pot boils over and 

the woman gets up to stir it. 

Whe n she does 

the dog unravels all her work. 

This is the way it goes, 
embroidering and. unraveling. 

Should she ever finish her wo rk 
that would be the end of the world. 
Stories of magic poached from the in- 
digenous culture, describing ways of 
seeing through the heart. ■ Walter 
Franklin (in Little Water Company, 
White Pine Press) invokes the magic 
state, each poem a song of place, the voice 
of an Eastern watershed. From “Water 
Song”: 


Sing of children under uxtter, of 
Blue Darter’s wife, she who fed them, 
washed their clothes 
Come story us again with the seldom 
heard. 

Come sing the magic songs. 

Each an exorcism of the personality 
of the land. El Mundo Magico. Becoming 
the dismembered bones washed in the 
creek, a part of the puzzle to be read by 
Brujos and Brujas, like tea leaves or yar- 
row stalks. From “Rock Creek Skeleton”: 
I daub face and body with 
pallid flesh of water, beat 
the stone drum of thoughts 
to remember the old ways, to forget. 

I call out the diseases, feed them 
arms arid legs to gam their wisdoms 
as my own. Detached, a head watches, 
names and dreams the bones away. 
We must be the alternative alchemy, 
the antitoxin to what EFler Dennis 
Fritzinger calls “New' Man” (from Tame 
Wilderness, Gorp Publications): 

nature created man, but mem created 
new man: 

where new man laughs, nature iveeps: 
that gentlest of sisters, new man 
builds dams, 

enslaves the wilderness to do his 
bidding. 

meanwhile, under his own skin, his 
organs become synthetic 
his heart replaced with plastic; even 
his blood becomes new blood: 

the blood of money, his brain the new 
computer. 

he is the self-made man, in every 
sense; born in his hive. 


he lives and dies without having 
tasted Life 

or understanding one iota of the 
world he has destroyed. 

Named for the ever-horoy “antler’d 
dancer” painted on the innermost walls 
of Les Trois Freres cave in the 
Pyrenees, Antler acts as sorcerer, lay- 
ing bare the factories, celebrating the 
wilderness through joyous use of all the 
senses. He serves the tribe as a “Con- 
trary',” riding into camp backwards, 
offending those who need offending, 
teaching through contrast, challenging 
conventional ways of being. A curious 
mirror for the people, and for the crit- 
ters. From his newly released collection, 
Last Words (Ballantine #32541): 

(the deer) licking their lips while 
shitting 

and looking over at you 
with their deep shy eyes, 

■ . . isn’t it proper etiquette you should 
look at them 
curious playful friendly 
and lick your lips in return .? 
Celebrating the rise of wildness, the 
untamed wilderness inside us all, as in 
the excellent “Rebirth of My Mouth”: 
Now / return to the forgotten way. 

I throw away my fork and spoon. 
My knife? I will use my mouth 
for killing now. 

My teeth are sharp enough. 

My jaws are strong enough 
to tear off chunks of living flesh. 

I can crush skulls 
with a single bite, 

Rip throats, tear guts in a second., 


Eat the eyes while they still can see 

and the ears while they can still hear. 

I began by eating with my fingers. 

Then it ivas time for my hands 
to be tied behind my back, 

To bend over the plate and eat like that. 

Then it was time to let myself loose 
four-legged in the woods for a 
summer, 

To relearn how to stalk 
or lie in wait for my prey, 

To remember at last 
the best place to bite 
to slaughter my food. 

Now I am ready to kiss. 

Now I am ready to speak 
of joy and truth \ with my mouth . 

The meaning of the Poetics of Deep 
Ecology is reaching not just into the 
wilderness “out there,” but into those 
remaining wdlds within. Deep inside 
yourself, where no external light illumi- 
nates the secrets in your bowels. From 
Antler’s “The Darkness Within”: 

And you think you know yourself! 

Why the only way to even begin 
is to vivisectionize yourself. 

So what if it hurts. 

You have a responsibility to the inquiry 
of human identity’s self -discovery 
even if it kills you. 

Wliat else is Poetry for?" 
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TAME WILDERNESS 
Poems by Dennis Fritzinger 
$5 each available from 
Gorp Publications 
2206 Dwight Way #4 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
$1 of each sale goes to EF! 


ECOLOGICALLY-ORIENTED SINGLES MEET through the Concerned 
Singles Newsletter, nationwide. Free sample: Box 7737-S, Berkeley, CA 94707. 
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FEATURING WESTERN CANADA’S MOST THREATENED UNPROTECTED WILDLANDS 

SOUTH MORESBY MEARES ISLAND SUFFIELD PRAIRIES BRENT MOUNTAIN HEIGHT OF THE ROCKIES 

STEIN RIVER VALLEY MEGIN STIKINE TATSHENSHINI ATIKAKI (BLOOD VEIN) 

WATERTON/SOUTH CASTLE KHUTZEYMATEEN SEVEN SISTERS 


Please RUSH ME Calendars at $7.95 each or at ★ SPECIAL OFFER 

Price; B.C. Residents add 7% tax. Postage and Handling $1.50 first calendar, $.50 
ea. addtn i. calendar (except for ★ SPECIAL OFFER order). 

Here is my tax deductible donation of to help with your Educational 

Work. Please send me a tax receipt. 

. I would like to become a WCWC member. Here is my $15 annual membership fee. 


Postal Code: _ 


★ SPECIAL OFFER if ordered before DEC. 1/86 

5 Calendars $ 32.00 

10 Calendars $ 55.00 

25 Calendars $1 1 0.00 

(includes postage & handling) 
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Please Send to: Western Canada Wilderness Committee 

1200 Hornby St., Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 2E2 

YOUR SUPPORT IS GREATLY APPRECIATED 


[ Nagasaki sports with debo- 
nair elan one of our most 
beautiful shirts: A 
Spotted Owl flies over a 
moonlit forest with peaks 
land the full moon in the 
p background. Colors — sil- 
iver on black, Earth First! 
in silver letters, $9 
postpaid. Order from Chico 
EF! , P0B 5625, Chico, CA 
95927. Design by Kathy 
Faith. 


'Mien the animats come to us, 
asking for our Help, 
zoitl we know what they are 
saying? 

'When the plants speak, to as 
in their delicate, Beautful 
language, 

unit we Be able to answer 
them? 

'When the planet herself 
sings to us in our dreams, 
will we Be aBle to wake 
ourselves, and act? 

Gary Lawless 
from his chapbook Yellow Dog, 1986 


MAYBE HERB 
AIN’T A NERD 
AFTER ALL 


So this article says 
the herds cf hamburger-to-Be 
holsteins are devouring 
the Amazon rainforest. 

Looks like Herb 
is the smart one 
around here! 

Looks like Herb 
isn’t a nerd after all. 

Maybe Herb even smokes 
a little herB! 

Maybe he gets high on pot 
instead cf developing a pot 
from eating all those cows! 

Maybe Herb gets high 
on Hinduism 
and lets all those 
sacred cows Be. 

Too Bad the Amazon forest 
isn ’t a sacred cow 
- too holy to devour - 
then at least 

people wouldn’t make cows 
of themselves eating up 
the trees every time 
they order a Burger. 

Craig Kowalkowski 
Milwaukee 


STANDING FIRM 

Ad day I have lain 
in the arms 
cf a Beautiful woman , 
and ad night 
felt her soft Breath 
on my skin. 

This is the great lap. 

Cupped hands best express it. 

‘But let me at least try and 
explain it. 

Some go to Hawaii. 

Others to Miami Teach. 

Many fly to Mexico. . . 
or to the CariBBean. 

Me? 

I stay at home 
with the Barn owl. 

Shep the dog 

scratches for fleas 
on the Back, porch. 

Zip. . .grey sky 
and geese overhead, 
forty or fifty on the wing, 
headed north. 

Old cow 
dead 

By the side of the road. . . 

The great lap. 

Mark Gaffney 
Oakland 



the roadscar glares white in 
the summer heat 
it sprawls, slumbering 
snakelike against the 
mountainside 

as the wheels of progress stir 
flinty road dust 
forest voices hush at the 
warning plume of passage 
silence is dispelled By rasping 
whine 

as machine voices sentient 
violence 

sawteeth Blur a funeral keen 
halts only at the fibrous 
ripping fall 

on the road Below. . .senses are 
assaulted 

the very air is saturated zoith 
green 

pinesweet astringency dispells 
the dust 

as hundreds of lifeyears crash 
the “Earth trembles at Oder loss 

sparkle plenty 
Washington 



TO THE ANCIENT LAKE DOLORES 

WHO LIVES ON IN THE HEART OF THE MISSION 


Dolores 

I come to wake you 
from your heavy sleep. 

Your asphalt dress does not become you. 

Dolores 

wake, wake, wake your wild hair 
of tule, tule, tule, tule. 

Lady Underground. 

Skeleton of Water. 

Bones of the Flow. Ku»h 

Cloud ffoufe 

Your body still, still 
with so much life. 

I bring you up to breathe 
where dream of you goes on. 

Lady, where the sun did swim. 

Lady, who fed the loon, 
fed the salmon, 
fed the grizzly bear. 

Dolores gathering the antelope. 

Dolores holding the Moon. 

The laborers came and buried you alive. 
You ran under the earth. 

Dolores now exhausted by cars. 

You run under the macadam. 

Dolores under Valencia, 

you continue to make your life. 

Under the sign of the Busy Bee 

Market you collect 

yourself. 

You collect yourseif 
in the heart 
of the Mission. 


progress 


therejustddesntseem 

toBeenoughspaceanymore 

cantBreathecantthinkcantslcep 

allBunchedupinciznlized 

accoutrementslikecrushedtomatoes 

cannedinsuBwayssealedtight 

throughdankdustytunntlsto 

sunparchedcavernsofiBangingcrowds 

strugglingdesperatcly to Break, oat 

tothenearesifastfoodstation 

foryetanotheifix 

Joel Hammer 
Brooklyn 


GARLIC 

SANDWICHES 

from Talking in Your Sleep, 1986 

'When you live quite alone 
‘Hot only can you make 
sandwiches cf raw 
garlic 

Tut you can turn the radio 
off and on to suit 
yourself. 

Like most other great 
pleasures 

This has its dangers. 

Kate Barnes 
Maine 
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PLANT A TREE OR WEAR ONE 
OR BOTH 

FOREVER FORESTS— P.O.B. 212— REDWOOD VALLEY, CA. 95470 


People have had trees planted 
in memory of departed friends 
or relatives, or to celebrate births, 
marriages, divorces, handfastings 
or just as presents for loved ones. 
Who will you plant a tree for? 


PLEASE PLANT TREES 

Pine, Cedar or Redwood @$5.00 ea. 
OR 

PLEASE PLANT TREES 

Fruit, Nut or hardwood @$20.00 ea. 
In honor of/ In memory of: 


DONOR 

Send certificate to: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
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These T Shirts with this beautiful logo 
drawn by Oner GZell, are availible in 
beige, light blue, yellow and lavender. 
All come in green ink only. Sizes S, 
ML &XL in adult sizes and S.M&I. 
in childrens sizes. Please indicate size 
and 1st and 2nd choices of color. 

100% cotton $10.00 


Children s 50/50 only 


FREEDOM INSURANCE! 
Alternate Identities Book 
♦10.00. Survival Book List $2. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED! ! 


Four color rainforest poster 

Created for Earth First! and the Rainforest 
Action Network by ; San Francisco artist Ray 
Regan and printed on %100 recycled paper. 
This can be yours for any donation to Earth 
First! or the Rainforest Action Network, or 
$1.00 each for bulk orders. Make checks 
payable to: 

Earth First! 

Box 83, 

Canyon CA 94519 


HIGH PLACES IN GOD’S COUNTRY: 
Wilderness in Washington 

A BEAUTIFUL FIVE-COLOR WALL MAP FEATURES: 

• All existing wilderness: National Parks and Monuments (Yellow): 

Forest Service (Green): Unprotected (Orange); Threatened 
(Red) 

• Identifies Native American sites (Lt. Yellow) for the first time 

• Flags key areas exposed to destruction 

• Essay on reverse side links the wilderness experience to the great 

spiritual traditions of Earth 

• Identifies individual places by name 

• Updated information, showing the situation as of 1985 

• Dimensions: 22" X 34" 

All Wilderness Areas 
in Washington State 
Both Protected and Unprotected 

Be prepared for the last struggles to save the best of wild 
Washington from destruction. Learn what places of power and 
mystery still survive for your exploration or vision quest. 

Available for $5.00 each plus $1.50 postage (per order) 

Northwest Center for a Future 

Washington residents include applicable P.O. Box 13042 

stale ( 61/2 %) and local sales lax: Portland. Oregon 97213 


MEET THE AMERICAN CLEARCUT CRISIS "HEAD ON" 
WITH THIS CAP 



Use Recycled 
% Paper 

Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away Yi of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 1 00 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our fro* catalog includes paper samples and 
• color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Cara Paper Co. 

325-55 Beech Lane, Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 


“Stumps and Stripes" flag printed 

Only $8 postpaid to: 

in red on white forecrown of navy 

SVC, Inc. 

blue mesh cap. 

P. 0. Box 1901 

Enfcossed gold "braids" on visor 

Kalispell, Mt. 59903 

make this issue a matter of honor! 

A non profit Kick-Ass 

One size adjusts to fit all. 

Conservation Organization 



IKWE MARKETING COLLECTIVE 
ROUTE 1 OSAGE. MN 56570 
218-573-3049 


I IKWE Marketing Collective is proud to bring you this 
Native hand-harvested WILD RICE from the lakes of the 
Anishinabe Nation. Your purchase supports our work 
in rebuilding the ecologically-sound traditional 
economy of our people, and supports our land rights 
struggle . 

One pound package $6.50 p ostpa id 
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KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) i 

„ the 

D HE LP SAV «M»: 

FOR— Southwest 

Box 1115 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan,, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES. AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER, 
in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

I Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2 Vi inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 


















1 987 CALENDARS FROM 


DREAM GARDEN PRESS 


The Wilderness Calendars 
from 

Dream Garden Press 


In 1981 we at Dream Garden Press estab- >- 
lished a new standard in photographic >■ 
calendars with the publication of our first 
1982 EDWARD ABBEY WESTERN j. 
WILDERNESS CALENDAR. We >• 
redefined the calendar concept by inte- J ’ 
grating interpretive materials and annota- J [ 
tion from famous (and obscure) western j. 
authors in a previously unseen manner. > • 

Now in its sixth successful year, the J ' 
WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR J! 
has spawned a family of unique, high- >■ 
quality photographic calendars focusing on 1 ’ 
wilderness and natural areas. The YOSE- » ’ 
MITE CALENDAR, THE BIG BEND *’■ 
NATIONAL PARK, TEXAS CALEN- >• 
DAR and the new GREAT SMOKEY \ 
MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK CAL- J ! 
ENDAR have expanded their humble >■ 
beginnings to pass the exacting standards 1 ' 
set by various interpretive and natural J [ 
history associations in the national parks. In > . 
addition, our UTAH WILDERNESS >• 
CALENDAR and the new CALIFORNIA J ' 
WILDERNESS ENGAGEMENT CAL- 
ENDAR have met with enthusiastic > • 
acclaim both within and without their own * • 
geographic areas. * ' 


ALL CALENDARS $9.00 POSTPAID 

ORDER FROM: EARTH FIRST! POB 5871, TUCSON, AZ 85703 


ft The 1987 Western | 

W Wilderness Calendar $ 

The sixth edition of this highly acclaimed 
Wilderness calendar featuring fine color 
photographs and a different Western author 
each month. 16 photographs, art by Jim 
Stiles, amusing and profound annotated dates. 
10" x 14" 

| The 1987 California $ 
fl Engagement Calendar $ 
8 Wilderness H 

A superb engagement calendar with 60 full 
color photographs of protected and unprotected 
California Wilderness. A full page for every 
week with room for notes on every day. Chock 
full of annotated dates about Calif ounia. 
Ringbound to lie flat. 9" x 6" 


sssa-The 1987*385 
Yosemite Calendar 

17 full color photographs 
of Yosemite National Park; 
annotated dates of Yosemite 
with short essays on 
history and natural history 
13" x 10" vertical format. 

The 1987 Big Bend 
^ National Park, 
ll Texas Calendar Jg 

18 full color photographs 
of Big Bend National Park, 
Texas, with annotated dates 
and short essays on 
history and natural history 
10" x 14" 


'Jhe 1987 Utah Wilderness Calendar 

20 full color photographs of Utah Wilderness; i/ 
annotated Utah dates; art by Jim Stiles and 
^John Zaelit; short essays on Utah history and £> 
^natural history; map of proposed BLM Wilder- 


$ The 1987 Great SmokeyU 
^ Mountains Calendar $ 


23 full color photographs of Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park with annotated dates 


ness in Utah and list of Utah environmental 


and short essays on history and natural 



history 


1987 Monkey Wrench Gang Calei 
by Edward Abbey and R. Crumb 


The Monkey Wrench Gang comes alive with 14 color full page drawings by 
fabled cartoonist R. Crumb. Full of quotes from the book and many wry 
dates annotated. Black & white cartoons by R. Crumb throughout. 

11 3A" square. 


They WORKED happily, hard hats clinked and clanked against 
■me .steel. Lines and rods snapped apart won the rich spmg! and 

SOLID CLUNK' OF MEIBL SEVERED UNDER TENSION. DOC LIT ANOTHER. 
stogie. Smith wiped a drop of oil prom his eyelicx " 


Hi, SAID HAYDUKE. GRINNING. "I'M A HIPPIE." He SWUNG fUR 
THE STOMACH; THE COWBOY STAGGERED BACK AGAINST THE WALL . tfVT 
DUKE FACED THE FIVE OTHER COWBOYS AT THE TABLE. THEY W6RE 
RISING TOO, ALL SMILES." 
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PO BOX 5871 
TUCSON, AZ 85703 


Bulk Rate 
U.S. Postage 
PAID 

Tucson, Arizona 
PERMIT NO. 488 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 
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NOTE: A Red Check Mark 
on your Address Label 
Means your Subscription 
is Expired. Please Renew? 
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TWO DOLLARS 


THE RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNAL 


Conservationists Suffer Stunning Forest Road Defeat 

by Howie Wolke 


Massive destruction of our National 
Forest wildlands and wildlife habitat 
will continue for at least another one 
to three years, thanks to the United 
States Congress and specifically to the 
dedicated efforts of US Senator James 
McClur e (R-ID ). In a shatteririg’defeat" 
< for" i Earth lovers and advocates of sane 
forest management, Congress recently 
allocated _$229 million to the US Fo rest 
Servic e CFST~^r~‘Fisca r'yeai r 1 987 fo r 
'roadbuilding . The funds wifi be used for 
' roadbuilding primarily during the 1987- 
1989 period. Because of contemporary 
Washington’s alleged fiscally conserva- 
tive atmosphere, and also because na- 
tional conservation groups had mounted 
an intensive campaign to slash the 
budget for the destructive roads pro- 
gram, the defeat was especially bitter. 

“We lost big,” said Washington, DC, 
Sierra Club lobbyist Tim Mahoney in a 
recent telephone interview. “There’s no 
saving grace in this at all,” he added. 

In a series of smoke-filled backroom 
deals, compromises, and arm twisting, 
Senator McClure convinced Con gress, 
to allocate approrima teFy^§T~mllU<ttL. 
fiv er 'hKe funding level officially sought 
tiyihe-Eorest Serv ice SrtEi1fiscal"year 
Tthe official Administration request to 
Congress was $178 million). Moreover, 
the final budget allocation was compar- 
able to those of recent years in which 
the agency, according to its Chief, Max- 
well Peterson, has_ roaded and de- 
veloped about l.fi millionacres of wild* 
co untry - each . veaCTSince 1984, the av- 
erage annual FS road budget has been 
about $220 million.) Nor could conser- 
vationists take solace in the budget spe- 
cifics. Of the $229 million, $165 million 
will go to the Forest Service’s standard 
road construction and re-construetion 
program, which mainly includes roads 
built for logging. Many of these roads 
will be bulldozed mtiT(miihtry' ’ that is 
now’JTeTacfo wilderness? Also, just 
"under $50 mfiIion"wHrfund a number 
of specifically identified recreation 
roads, including new construction in the 
recently designated Mount St. Helens 
National Monument, which is managed 
by the Forest Service. Many of the 
roads built with this money will ulti- 


mately be used for timber access, too, 


an advocate of scaled down FS road 


and all will have far reaching environ- 
mental consequences, even if they are 
never used to haul logs. Finally, the ’87 
budget gives the Freddies approxi- 
mately $15 million as a special road plan- 
ning fund, primarily so the agency can 
study ways of maintaining high long 
term timber harvest levels in the Pacific 
Northwest (FS Region 6: Washington 
and Oregon). 

The timber industryjyictqr^ resulted. 


building. The Senate subcommittee was 
chaired by the self-proclaimed conserva- 
tive McClure, a long time advocate of 
taxpayer subsidized roads, timber 
sales, and other environmentally de- 
structive pork barrel projects. (Due to 
the recent Democratic takeover of the 
Senate, McClure will no longer be sub- 
committee chairman.) Yates concurred 
with Mahoney: “It was a big defeat for 
those of us who thought the Forest Ser- 
vice to be spending too much money on 
roads.” He added that the agency plan- 
ned to build in numerous roadless areas 
for which Congress has proposed 
Wilderness designation, but not yet 
enacted legislation. 

Although the FS form ally askedCoru 
gr ess~ for " $1 78 m i llion for roads, 

WSsh ington insiders feel - that the . 

agency actually asked for afigure closer 


agency s funding request becomes an of- 
ficial “Adm inistrat ion Ti equfig tj” it mus t 
first go tfirough the Q fficeof Manage- 
ment and~Budg et (OMB). In’tfieTorest 
Service, each Forest submits an annual 
proposed budget to the Regional Fores- 
ter, and each Region in turn submits 
its proposal to the Chief; who then — 
based upon input from each of the nine 
Regions — formulates his proposal for 
the agency. The proposal is then sent 
to OMB, which this year apparently re- 
duced it to $178 million, the official Ad- 
ministration Request for FS roads. 
That level of funding would have been 
bad enough. But FS leaders are savvy 
enough to know that powerful friends 
in Congress can ultimately override the 

continued on page h 


from a protracted st.nig^ehet ween 
Representative Sidney Yates (D-IL) 
and McClure.. Appropriations for Forest 
Service programs (and those of a 
number of agencies) are set by Congres- 
sional Appropriations Committees, 
under the Subcommittees for Interior 
and Related Agencies. In the House, 
the subcommittee is chaired by Yates, 


RAID ON REYKJAVIK 


erations of humanity. Moreover, whal- 
ing is a nasty form of anti-social be- 
haviour and an atrocity which should 
be stamped out. So, I don’t want any 
crappy letters about tradition, liveli- 
hood or Icelandic rights. 

With that said, we can get into the 
story. 

August 1985: The “Sea Shepherd” 
makes a stop in Reykjavik while on 
route to the Faroe Islands. We berth 
directly behind the Greenpeace ship 
“Sirius.” Across the harbour, we can see 


by Captain Paul Watson 

Hold it right there. Before you begin 
to read my incredibly interesting narra- 
tive which follows, I want to get some- 
thing straight. If you are a self-righte- 
ous tight-ass who gets morally indig- 
nant about correct tactics, you know, 
the “I agree with your motives, I just 
can’t accept your methods type” — if 
you are one of THEM, then do yourself 
and us a favour and read Time or the 
Greenpeace Examiner instead. This ar- 
ticle does not contain scenes of exces- 
sive violence nor does it contain sexu- 
ally explicit material (unfortunately). It 
does however advocate the destruction 
of property because, and pardon me for 
my old-fashioned wavs. I believe that 
respect for life takes precedence over 
respect for property which is used to* 
Tiike'livbH. : ' “ 

■“Lot's gut something else straight. The 
killing of whales in 1986 is a crime. It 
is a violation of international law, but 
more importantly it is a crime against 
nature and a crime against future gen- 


“Sirius.” Across the harbour, 
the Icelandic whaling fleet tied to- 
gether. Our plan is to take on provisions 
before heading to the Faroes. At the 
same time, many pictures are taken, 
port facilities surveyed, security meas- 
ures observed and a few crew tour the 
site of a whale processing plant 50 miles 
from the city. 

Our arrival did not go unnoticed. The 
Icelandic police post a 24 hour guard 
at our gangway and police divers inves- 
tigate the hulls of the whalers every 
few hours. Some of this activity is the 
fault of our reputation and some of it 
continued on page 6 




Half of the Icelandic whaling fleet sitting on 
Manes, 


the harbor bottom. Photo by Christoph 
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Around the Campfire 

take on the enemy in an intransigent 



First, let me apologize for our delay 
in mailing this issue. We generally wait 
to mail our Yule issue until after the 
Christmas rush at the Post Office (bulk 
mail languishes in forgotten back cor- 
ners during that hectic season), but a 
second delay rudely intruded at the last 
minute as well. Just as we were about 
to transmit the copy from our computer 
over the modem (ahh . . . the joys of 
technology!) to our typesetter in 
California, she called to tell us her 
machine had died and could not be resur- 
rected for several days (ahh. . . the 
curses of technology!). That threw off 
our entire schedule and thus caused the 
mailing of this turgid wad of breathless 
prose and poesy to be delayed an addi- 
tional week. We will be back on our tight 
and constipated schedule with the 
Brigid issue. 

It’s been a busy autumn for Earth 
First! in the media. The powerful action 
by Texas Earth First! against the F’orest 
Service’s destruction of East Texas 
forests received the widest national 
coverage any EF! action ever has. Not 
only did the Texas EF!ers make front 
page coverage in Houston and Dallas, 
dozens of newspapers from The New 
York Times to the Fargo, North Dakota, 
paper picked up the story from the wire 
services along with the now-classic 
photo of Pat Ellis Taylor chained to a 
tree. Good work, Tejanos! (Barbara 
Dugelby gives us the inside scoop on 
this action in this issue.) 

Only slightly less notorious than the 
Lone Star tree huggers, Washington 
and California EF ! groups have also gar- 
nered considerable local media coverage 
recently. 

On the national media scene this fall, 
Mother Jones and The Nation pre- 
sented analyses of the growing divisions 
within the environmental movement. 
Both articles prominently featured 
Earth First!. The San Francisco 
Examiner’s Sunday Image Magazine 
had a front-page article on Earth First! 
in one of their October issues. This de- 
tailed and thoughtful piece went beyond 
the superficialities most features on 
EF! are content with, and discussed our 
underlying philosophy as well as our use 
of direct action. Omni Magazine 
(November ’86) also had a good report 
on Earth First!. The current issue of 
Whole Earth Review reprints our 
Wilderness Preserve System proposal 
and map, and has an article on overgraz- 
ing by Lynn Jacobs. Later this winter 
Esquire and New Age will do features 
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on us. And that most venerable Amer- 
ican magazine — - The New Yorker — 
plans a major article on Earth First! 
next year. 

Speaking of media, you’ve no doubt 
read of the daring raid by members of 
Sea Shepherd’s crew on the Icelandic 
whaling fleet. Now you can read the 
inside story from Capt. Paul Watson in 
this issue along with photographs fresh 
from Reykjavik harbor by our Norse 
scholar Christoph Manes. 

The environmental movement suf- 
fered a major legislative defeat in the 
closing days of the 99th Congress, but 
you probably haven’t heard a great deal 
about it in either general or conserva- 
tion publications. In our lead article, 
Howie Wolke discusses this defeat over 
funding the Forest Service roadbuilding 
binge. Howie’s article, by the way, was 
funded by the new Earth First! Journal 
Research Fund. If you’d like to see more 
articles of this type, send a contribution 
for the Fund to the Earth First! Found- 
ation (POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703). 

We’ve lost another EF! strongheart 
recently. Roger Featherstone remem- 
bers Lisa Bruhn in a guest editorial. 
Lisa’s death was a heavy blow to those 
of us who knew her. May it spur us on 
to continue the good work to which Lisa 
gave so much. 

Finally, I’d like to call your attention 
to an extremely important article from 
George Wuerthner on old growth 
forests. George in his clear, ecological 
style gives old growth defenders power- 
ful ammunition. 

An inherent danger of having “no 
compromise!” as your slogan is that you 
are tempted to deal with everyone in 
that kind of hardass manner. It’s been 
a continual source of dismay to me to 
see uncivil, nasty, or even vicious disag- 
reements within the Earth First! tribe 
appear in these pages. It’s one thing to 
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LISA BRUHN 
In Memorium 

The Earth First! movement is blessed 
with a number of very dynamic women. 
One of the best fell victim to a vicious 
form of cancer on December 8th. After 
a brief but valiant battle, she moved 
on to another life. 

Lisa Bruhn, 28 years old. She is sur- 
vived by her life-mate Rick, her family 
and her tribe. Lisa was a fighter always 
with a smile on her lips and a glow in 
her heart. She fought her illness to the 
very end with courage that few could 
match. She fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds and almost won. 

She was very important in the forma- 
tion of Texas Earth First!, first in Au- 
stin (where she and Rick met more than 
six years ago), and then in Alpine. She 
was an inspiration to Texas Earth First! 
and to the rest of us as well. We re- 


way, but quite another to treat mem- 
bers of your own tribe as beneath con- 
tempt because of disagreements over 
relatively minor points. 

Within the Deep Ecology/Earth 
First! tribe there is room for consider- 
able diversity, but we all share a general 
worldview, a general strategy, a pass- 
ionate love for the wild, and a burning 
commitment to defend the wild. We 
unite together in stout determination 
to resist the insane juggernaut of tech- 
nological, Cartesian “civilization” to re- 
duce a diverse, precious, and living 
world to a dusty heap of “resources” 
that have been dispassionately ravaged 
for their short-term material value. We 
talk tough, and act without compromise 
in resisting that imperial rape of Earth. 

But when we return from the 
battlefield to the campfire circle and dis- 
cuss matters with our fellow warriors, 
we infrequently do not make a transfor- 
mation in our discussional style. For 
example, now and then, we receive rude 
or even malicious letters from Earth 
First! readers in response to something 
another EF!er has written in these 
pages. 

Come on, friends, that’s not the way 
to reach agreement or even to reach 
agreement to disagree. We need to have 
two styles of discourse — a style for 
resistance against the enemies of life, 
and a style designed to find common 
ground with our allies in the defense 
of life. 

If you disagree with something some- 
one writes in these pages — fine. I dis- 
agree with a fair amount that we pub- 
lish, but I believe in the role of this 
newspaper as a forum for the Deep Ecol- 
ogy/Earth First! movement. We need 
to chew over many questions and there 
are going to be strong feelings on oppo- 
site sides of them. You can, however, 
state your position in strong terms, 
even passionate terms, and still main- 
tain a degree of respect for someone 
with whom you disagree. Respectful 
and constructive debate among us will 
lead to general agreement and com- 
radeship even if minor areas of disagree- 
ment remain. 

Before you write a letter to “Dear 
Shit Fer Brains” in response to some- 
thing in these pages, remember that 
you are writing to friends. Be strong, 
but be civil. 

Of course, if you really believe that 
human beings are the measure of all 
creation, that technology will save us, 
and that all EFJers are a bunch of un- 
washed, demented jackasses, you are 
encouraged to be as nasty as possible 
in your letter. We all need entertain- 
ment. 

— Dave Foreman 




member her well at the Idaho Round 
River Rendezvous. 

In a way, she did win. She was con- 
vinced that she was to do battle for 
Mother Earth. In a way, she is Mother 
Earth. When I learned she had died, I 
went for a walk in the desert. In the 
wind I heard her voice, in the sun I 
saw her smile, and in the washes I felt 
her courage. Lisa will live in every bat- 
tle we wage for the Earth. She will be 
remembered when we fight for wilder- 
ness the rest think we will never save. 
Lisa, you will live as long as we do. 

Our hearts go out to Rick as he learns 
to deal with this loss. Hang in there, 
buddy. 

The Earth First! Foundation will be 
setting up a special fund in the memory 
of Lisa at the request of Rick Bruhn. 
Gifts to this fund should be sent to 
Earth First! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 and earmarked in 
memory of Lisa Bruhn. 

— Roger Featherstone 
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Dear Editor 

A note to comment on Miss Ann 
Thropy’s article “Technology and Mor- 
tality.” I think her point is well made 
— the intervention of medical science 
into the natural process of death and 
generation has created the problem of 
overpopulation to some degree. This is 
an issue that is easy for us to address 
here on our own turf, without speculat- 
ing about the theoretical implications 
in third-world countries. 

Does everyone who reads the EF! 
Journal know that it is illegal for any- 
one in this country to die if the technol- 
ogy exists to save him/her? The only 
exceptions made are for the terminally 
ill or those who will obviously not re- 
cover beyond machine-sustained exis- 
tence in an unconcious state. Even 
these are decided on a case-by-case 
basis, and legal action is often necessary 
on the part of those who seek relief for 
the crippled person. If tomorrow you 
were involved in a catastrophic accident 
(80% of your body burned, for instance) 
no matter what the cost in medical bills 
or pain, neither you, nor the medical 
staff, nor close relatives could legally 
stop the wheels of technology from try- 
ing to spin you alive. 

This all hinges on philosophical opin- 
ions which completely disregard the 
value of your life or the impact of your 
life on this planet and its ecology. Such 
questions will never be answered to 
everyone’s satisfaction, so in the in- 
terest of personal freedom we must have 
the right to answer them in our own 
way, whether or not that agrees with 
the wishes of a technologically totalita- 
rian government. 

Two organizations involved in this 
fight are Concern for Dying (250 West 
5th St., NY, NY 10107) and the Hemlock 
Society (sorry I don’t have their ad- 
dress). Concern for Dying has been 
working to make their “Living Will” 
legal — so far it’s been accepted in 39 
states. Basically, it’s a document that 
an individual can fill out which declares 
a refusal of technological intervention 
in the event that that individual is later 
unable to consciously direct medical 
treatment. Again, the Living Will only 
covers the cases where an individual is 
terminally ill or biologically dependent 
on technological support. Concern for 
Dying is slowly trying to gather support 
for a more far-reaching change, but the 
resistance is great — especially from 
the medical hierarchy. 

The issue of death for our species has 
powerful ecological implications. Death 
deserves to be a major issue because 
it is unavoidable — we either allow it 
to take its natural place or suffer the 
unnatural consequences. 

— Brian Carter 

Dear SFB 

I want to respond to two superb ar- 
ticles in the Samhain issue — “Technol- 
ogy-Free Zones” and “Technology and 
Mortality.” 

The rejection of technology is an idea 
whose time is overdue! The rejection 
of technology, including medical tech- 
nology, on a massive scale may well be 
the only hope for our poor planet. But 
this is not a sad idea, because the rejec- 
tion of technology will only improve the 
quality of life. 

Besides converting clean air, water 
and soil into unnecessary products, 
technology has turned skilled 
craftspeople, who felt pride in quality 
work, into bored, dehumanized assem- 
bly liners. Technology has actually 
made the workday longer — witness 
families in which both parents work full- 
time to support the household’s collec- 


tion of machines. 

To suggest that we should abandon 
the technology that ensures the survival 
of every infant requires courage. Yet no 
one would suggest that the world would 
be better if every one of each salmon’s 
2 million eggs grew to be a salmon, or 
every acorn an oak. All living things 
are fruitful in excess, including humans. 
To deny this, as we do now is to strain 
the planet beyond her capacity to sup- 
port us. 

Technology as we now have it is a 
very recent invention. Even if we go 
back a few thousand years, to include 
basic technological developments in ag- 
riculture, that is not long compared to 
2.5 million years of successful life for 
our species. Technology is just a recent 
experiment. We can wisely observe that 
the experiment has failed, and abandon 
it. Or we can cling to it until the end. 
I’d rather quit the experiment now. 

— Linda Palter 

Dear SFB, 

Re: Miss Ann Thropy’s “Technology 
and Mortality.” 

BALDERDASH. 

Though I love Earth First!, I am be- 
coming increasingly impatient with the 
“get rid of all technology and most 
people” strain of thinking. Thropy’s in- 
consistency — she’d “use any method 
technological or otherwise, to protect 
my child” — but we should get rid of 
technology anyway. Bosh! 

Let me ask Miss Thropy a question 
— and I’d really like an answer. What 
technology has she given up so far? Her 
car? Electricity? TV? Radio? Antibio- 
tics? Birth control pills? 

Miss Thropy — among so many 
others, has not thought it through. By 
her draconic standards, Earth First! 
would have to cease to exist. It is not, 
I presume, printed by hand with 
wooden type. It is not, I presume, 
printed on hand-made paper. It is , I 
know, distributed by mail, which in- 
volves the use of petroleum-powered ve- 
hicles. 

The question is not how to “dismantle 
technology” but how to become wise 
about the use of appropriate technol- 
ogy. It is stupid to bear 10 children (or 
more!) and have 8 of them die before 
the age of 2, when there can be 
adequate methods of birth control, 
abortion and sterilization. Those of us 
involved in ecological movements only 
too often ignore the social, economic 
and political restructuring needed to 
cope with world problems. 

I don’t think the article is blasphem- 
ous; it just isn’t thought out. 

—Joanne Forman, Taos 

Dear SFB, 

After reading the articles and sugges- 
tions regarding the RRR, I would like 
to voice my opinions. 

At the ’86 Rendezvous, I met a few 
nice people, some beautiful children, 
and talked with some very interesting 
canine friends. I learned from one good 
looking pup that there has never been 
any dog who knowingly or intentionally 
had anything to do with rainforest de- 
struction, old growth logging, nuclear 
technology or the decline of Grizzlies 
in the Yellowstone ecosystem! Some re- 
cord, eh? Most did not even own a car. 
Some confided in me their plans of mid- 
night monkeywrenching which were 
aimed mainly at the problem of sheep 
overgrazing certain ranges (I promised 
not to mention specifics). 

All was not roses, however. I learned 
that one portion of the creek had been 
UN-offieially designated as a sock wash- 
ing area. Directly upstream from our 


water-jug filling station. However, the 
water tasted fine and we all lived. 

I would like to suggest that all the 
domestic whimpering snivelers stay at 
home next year. If you don’t like kids 
crying, dogs barking or corny, imitation 
wolf calls at all hours of the night, STAY 
HOME. 

And perhaps we could do without 
shampoo in the streams, video 
machines, televisions, generators, PA 
systems, and noxious weed-seed-carry- 
ing baled hay for use as a stage. 

Let’s have more beer (champagne!), 
more music, more pets, more kids, more 
down-to-earth people, and more drunk 
and ignorant rituals! 

— Slim, Utah 

Dear SFB, 

Bill Devall’s excellent piece in the 
November issue entitled “Devall Dis- 
sects Environmental Agenda for the Fu- 
ture” presented what I believe to be a 
very accurate and important view about 
the course being taken by mainstream 
environmental groups. There is, how- 
ever, one thing that bothers me. It 
seems that whenever he leaves the 
critique and moves into describing the 
alternative, I get lost. 

I suppose this will bring snickers and 
groans from your inner circle, but even 
though I believe in and support virtu- 
ally everything EF! promotes, I have 
no idea what deep ecology is. I haven’t 
even read anything that makes me want 
to know what it is. The Devall article 
quotes a social ecologist, Murray Book- 
chin, as promoting a vision “based on 
a libertarian (anarchist) commitment to 
decentralization, alternative technol- 
ogy and a libertarian practice based on 
affinity groups, direct democracy, and 
direct action” and says if we don’t do 
all that, we’re headed for “ideological 
obscurantism.” I ran to the dictionary 
several times, but I still don’t know 
what all that means. I am reminded of 
people who sit around arguing about the 
theories of Marx and Lenin and wonder- 
ing why the revolution never happens. 

The environmental movement has 
been accused of being elitist, mired in 
established techniques, and bankrupt of 
vision — and justifiably so, as Devall 
explained. But I don’t see how this “ris- 
ing culture” of understanding about 
how we must relate to the earth will 
catch on if all of us Jill Sixpacks out 
here have no idea what you’re talking 
about. Who’s being elitist now? 

— Nancy, Portland, OR 

Editor’s reply: Good point. Some of 
our articles and essays do get a bit thick 
at times (but some of our readers like 
a little turgidity). Earth First! is an 
extremely diverse tribe, ranging from 
academic philosophers to lots of Jill & 

Joe Sixpacks. This newspaper is a di- 
verse publication offering both 
academic papers on the finer points of 
our philosophy to besotted accounts of 
the Rendezvous. As someone who nerv- 
ously straddles that range, let me offer 
a couple of dcmm-to-Earth definitions 
of Deep Ecology: Earth first! Wilder- 
ness for its own sake! Never stop howl- 
ing! Over my dead body! Who speaks 
for the Grizzly? Resist much, obey little. 
Where’s the beer? Your tent or mine? 

To state it a little more seriously, the'} 
central idea of Deep Ecology is that all 
things — animals, plants, rocks, rivers, : 
clouds, etc. — have a right to exist for 
their own sake, without needing to jus- 
tify their existence by some real or im- 7 
agined value to human beings. This is ^ 
the concept of “intrinsic value.” In 
other words, a Grizzly Bear or a Snail 
Darter has traveled the same three and 
a half billion years of evolution that 
we have and has just as much right to 
be here as we do. We have no right to 
consider them or anything else on 
Earth as mere resources for our use or 
abuse . — DF 

Dear SFB, 

Maybe yes, maybe no Earth First! 
intended to come off in the local press 
(San Jose Mercury News, 10-19-86) as 
a bunch of ineffectual forest faries. 
Maybe EF! doesn’t care how the public 
sees it? Here was an opportunity to say 
again, with an audience and rep- 
resented by an “Environment Writer” 
no less, what Earth First! stands for. 

Only one BIG message came through 
the filtered forest light and hoary whis- 
kers: Fuck You! Now, I can understand 
that message delivered to the bureau- 

continued on page 17 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

♦Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

♦Nomadic Action Group (Mike 
Roselle), POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 
♦Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 
♦EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 
♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 


Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, T\icson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Airmail delivery 
overseas is available for $20 a year 
extra. 

Errata 

We wish to apologize to David Orton 
and our readers for the sloppy way in 
which David’s article on seals appeared 
in our last issue. The computer (aghast! 
yes, we do rely on the evil and omnipre- 
sent computer to produce the journal) 
apparently ate part of the article in 
transmission and we failed to notice this 
until after we’d gone to press. 

Incidentally, David and his group, the 
North Shore Environmental Web 
(NSEW), recently won a significant vic- 
tory in their fight against reckless 
spraying of the chemical Roundup and 
the biological pesticide Bacillus Thurin- 
giensis (Bt) in Nova Scotia. David and 
NSEW convinced the East Hant munic- 
ipal council to support the principle of 
“the landowner’s right to hear both 
sides of the forestry spray issue before 
the spraying is actually carried out.” 
(The Daily News, 11-19-86) 

— John Davis 
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Earth First! stopping the Bald Mountain Road, Siskiyou National Forest, Oregon, 1983. 


budget slashers at OMB. The FS most 
likely told McClure exactly what it re- 
ally wanted and pretty much got it, in 
spite of the scaled down Administration 
proposal. 

To say that this sounds like a bizarre 
departure from the idealized form of 
government taught in high school civics 
is to put it mildly. Originally, Con- 
gressman Yates proposed a road budget 
of about $103 million, or $75 million 
below the Administration request. 
McClure countered with a Senate pro- 
posal of about $253 million. To add trad- 
ing bait to his already extremist pro- 
posal, McClure attached a couple of eg- 
regious riders to his bill, including one 
which, had it passed, would have spec- 
ifically directed the Freddies to em- 
phasize roadbuilding in its unprotected 
roadless areas. Although Senator Will- 
iam Proxmire of Wisconsin led a noble 
effort to slash funding in the Senate, 
McClure got the Senate to pass a 
budget of $237 million, and then man- 
aged to cajole the House/Senate con- 
ferees to pass the final budget with very 
little removed from the Senate pro- 
posal. Ultimately, Yates’ own subcom- 
mittee outvoted him 7-2, and even al- 
leged pro-environment Democrats such 
as Montana Senator Max Baucus, voted 
with McClure, who apparently 
threatened to withhold funding and sup- 
port for projects and bills favored by 
other Congressmen in the event that 
they refused to support him on forest 
roads. Most fell right into line. Virtually 
all of the so-called “compromises” in this 
battle moved the funding level upward 
toward that advocated by McClure (and 
the FS). In addition, though Yates and 
his allies managed to strike the bad 
roadless area language from the final 
bill, the substitute language merely 
states that the FS “should not unduly 
accelerate its access into released road- 
less areas.” Considering the existing 
rate of roadless area development, the 
provision in effect gives the Freddies 
the green light to continue the destruc- 
tion in their usual manner. The industry 
victory was nearly total; it was a banner 
day for Big Timber and the Freddies. 

One particularly disturbing aspect of 
this process was that the entire debate 
focused upon the funding level which 
Congress would appropriate either 
above or below the official FS request. 
Unfortunately, the political system 
tends to grant bureaucratic proposals 
automatic legitimacy, no matter how ab- 
surd they are. As Earth First! reported 
in its Litha 1985 issue (see “Road 
Frenzy,” by Howie Wolke) the FS has 
been on a massive roadbuilding binge 
for decades, and any request for any 
further funding for National Forest 
roadbuilding must be viewed with ex- 
treme skepticism. The debate should 
have pivoted upon the fulcrum of zero 
funding, and should have included dis- 
cussion of an immediate and long term 
reduction of total road mileage in the 
National Forests. Many forest advo- 
cates feel that the construction of even 
one additional mile of road in the pub- 
lic’s forests would be irresponsible, and 
that the annual expenditure of over 
$220 million, or even of the $178 million 
that the agency officially requested, 
represents a federal boondoggle of the 
highest magnitude. Clearly, an out-of- 
control bureaucracy is being fueled by 
an out-of-control spend-happy Con- 
gress. 

Today, the National Forest system in- 
cludes 343,000 miles (not including fed- 
eral, state, or county rights of way) of 
existing roads. That is equivalent to al- 
most 14 times the circumference of 
Earth and is almost 1.5 times the dis- 
tance from Earth to the moon. It is over 
eight times greater than the entire US 
Interstate Highway System. According 
to the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resource Planning Act (1985 Amend- 
ments), the Forest Service will build 
another 580,000 miles of road by the 
year 2030. This includes 40,000 during 
the next decade. As EF! has already 
reported, sympathetic FS employees 
have indicated that the agency plans to 
build between 75,000 and 100,000 miles 
of new road in inventoried roadless 
areas. But that estimate might be low. 
Nobody knows what the exact figure 
will be; if the Forest Service does know, 
it isn’t saying. Interestingly, a spokes- 
woman for Senator McClure denied that 
the Forest Service was on a roadbuild- 
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ing binge: “It’s not as if they’re going 
to go into the National Forests and build 
thousands of miles of new roads,” said 
McClure staffer Lee Broadfoot. 

The negative consequences of road- 
building on the public lands cannot be 
overstated. Each mile of forest road ob- 
literates an average of five acres of pro- 
ductive habitat. Roadbuilding always 
causes erosion, and frequently causes 
sediment pollution of nearby streams. 
Increased access provides new oppor- 
tunities for slob road hunters, poachers, 
litterbugs, and off road vehicle users. 
The corresponding loss of wild country 
also results in increased overuse of re- 
maining roadless and designated 
Wilderness areas, and forest roads are 
used as an excuse to deny public land 
ecosystems long term protection as des- 
ignated Wilderness. Forest roads are 
also ugly. Perhaps most important, in- 
creased wildland development of any 
kind — but especially roads — results 
in the fragmentation of habitat, the 
total elimination of populations of sen- 
sitive wilderness-dependent species 
such as Grizzlies and Wolverines, re- 
duced migration and thus reduced gene 
flow between adjacent populations of 
various species, and therefore an overall 
reduction in biological and genetic di- 
versity. 

Perhaps the most obvious result of 
the Freddie roadbuilding program is the 
destruction of millions of acres of wilder- 
ness. Although the agency apparently 
has no official computation of planned 
new road mileage for roadless areas, it 
does have official estimates for the rate 
at which new roads and associated ac- 
tivities will wipe out de facto wilder- 
ness. Again, Chief Peterson estimates 
that, nationwide, the Freddies will con- 
tinue to destroy wild country at the rate 
of 1-2 million acres per year, as they 
have done since shortly after World War 
II. The official acreages they plan to 
destroy are a matter of record for each 
Region and Forest, and can be obtained 
at any Forest Supervisor’s or Regional 
Forester’s office. All figures are based 
on the assumption that new draft and 
final forest plans will be implemented 
with minimal changes, and that the 
agency will continue to receive 
adequate funding from Congress with 
which to carry out the ecological 
holocaust. 

For example, Region 1 (Montana, 
northern Idaho) includes approximately 
8.4 million acres of unprotected Na- 
tional Forest wildlands (6.2 million in 
MT and 2.2 million in northern ID). The 
bureaucracy plans to develop 2 million 
of these acres during the next decade, 
and another 1.8 million acres by the end 
of the current 50 year planning cycle. 
Thus, the Freddies would allow 3.9 mil- 
lion acres of currently unprotected wild 
country to survive for the long-term in 
Montana, and .7 to survive for the long- 
term in northern Idaho. These figures 
certainly lend credence to charges that 
the Freddies plan to wipe out as much 
roadless country as they can during the 
next decade, forever eliminating these 


areas from designated Wilderness con- 
sideration. At least in the Northern Re- 
gion, they plan to develop more wild 
country in the next 10 years than during 
the ensuing 40. 

Of course, acres per year isn’t the 
whole story. For one thing, FS roadless 
area calculations only include areas in 
excess of 5000 acres, the minimum ac- 
reage generally required by the Wilder- 
ness Act for designation as Wilderness. 
In truth, any new road built through 
previously unroaded habitat, however 
small, fragments habitat and degrades 
the overall natural character of the land- 
scape. Often, if new roads in non-road- 
less areas are built through unstable 
soils; delicate riparian zones; or other 
important habitats such as calving 
areas, winter range, or migratory cor- 
ridors; they can cause as much environ- 
mental damage as roads built through 
roadless areas larger than 5000 acres. 

Furthermore, any sizable tract of 
wild country is more valuable than the 
sum of its parts. In many instances, the 
process of splitting large roadless areas 
into smaller and smaller parcels can pro- 
ceed with relatively small decreases in 
the actual roadless area acreage. Thus, 
FS estimates of wilderness acreage to 
be liquidated understate the actual en- 
vironmental damage that will occur. 
Many species (including some of us hu- 
mans) not only need wilderness, but 
need big wilderness. Habitat fragmen- 
tation virtually always results in re- 
duced biological diversity, and fragmen- 
tation occurs even when only minimal 
acreages are actually removed from the 
roadless area base. Rarely do bureau- 
crats even attempt to calculate a road’s 
cumulative ecological impact. 

As bad as all of this is, the $229 million 
for Forest Service roadbuilding repre- 
sent only a small portion of the taxpayer 
dollars that are used by Freddie road- 
builders to destroy forest ecosystems. 
Forest road funding comes from two 
general sources. The first is the direct 
Congressional appropriation, which as 
we’ve seen, is an annual process. 
Theoretically, citizens can affect this 
program by lobbying Congress and by 
electing representatives who sym- 
pathize with sane forestry. The second 
way in which the Forest Disservice man- 
ages to build so many roads each year 
is through the Purchaser Credit Pro- 
gram (PCP). The PCP allows the Fred- 
dies to subtract the estimated cost for 
timber sale roads from the stumpage 
price at which bidding begins for a par- 
ticular timber sale. (The Purchaser 
Election Program [PEP] is an offshoot 
of PCP which allows small timber 
operators to choose to pay the full stum- 
page price in exchange for the FS build- 
ing the roads for them.) Since the Fred- 
dies generally set the stumpage price 
at the approximate market value, sub- 
tracting the roadbuilding costs from the 
stumpage price allows timber com- 
panies to often pay an artificially low 
price for the timber. Thus, although the 
timber companies build these roads, the 
American taxpayer in effect foots the 


bill. In the Pacific Northwest and else- 
where where the timber is particularly 
valuable, competitive bidding can raise 
the price sufficiently above stumpage 
(or the stumpage price itself might be 
adequate) to allow the agency to recover 
all of its sale related costs (preparation, 
administration, reforestation, roads, 
etc.), and then some. But in many cases, 
the De-Forest Service loses money by 
selling timber at below cost rates. The 
indirect road subsidy is a key reason 
why over one-third of all FS timber 
sales were below cost during the 1975- 
1985 decade. During that period, the 
Freddies lost $2.1 billion on these sales. 

In spite of the massive annual Con- 
gressional appropriation for forest 
roads, in any given year the FS builds 
far more miles of road under the PCP 
(including PEP) program than it does 
with appropriated public works fund- 
ing. The table compares the road miles 
built during each of the last 6 years 
under each roadbuilding program for 
Region 1. During this same period, the 
FS in Region 1 spent $42,558,600 on 
public works roads, and $72,068,400 on 
PCP and PEP roads. 

Why then, one might ask, is the Con- 
gressional appropriation so important? 
Simply put, even though the PCP/PEP 
road mileage is much greater, the most 
destructive forest roads are built with 
appropriated funds. This coffer is what 
the Freddies use to penetrate large 
roadless areas, eliminating them from 
Wilderness consideration and creating 
access to timber stands which would 
have been uneconomical to log without 
the subsidy. (Oregon’s infamous Bald 
Mountain Road on the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest was funded by direct ap- 
propriation). PCP and PEP roads are 
frequently the shorter spur roads that 
are built in conjunction with specific 
timber sales. But again, all these roads 
are destructive to forest ecosystems, re- 
gardless of the mechanism of subsidy. 

In fiscal year 1986, Region 1 employed 
121 civil engineers and only 66 wildlife 
biologists. Nationally, as of June 1985, 
the agency employed 1190 civil en- 
gineers and 497 wildlife biologists 
(these were the most recent. figures, ac- 
cording to the FS personnel office in 
Washington, DC). Chief Peterson first 
entered the Forest Service as a road 
engineer; Deputy Chief Jeff Sirmon is 
also a professional engineer. 

Roadbuilding in the National Forests 
dwarfs all other FS programs. Above 
all else the Forest Service has become 
a roadbuilding service. In the 1960s, the 
agency built an average (all roads) of 
5200 miles of new road each year. That 
figure increased to 8500 miles per year 
in the 1970s, and 9400 miles per year 
thus far in the 1980s (through 1985). 
(The recent down trend, shown in the 
table, for Region 1 is an anomaly that 
is due to a sudden increase in roadbuild- 
ing during the years 1980-1983, and a 
poor timber market in recent years.) 
In fiscal year 1983, a banner year for 
Freddie road builders, the agency built 


YEAR 

MILES 

(Appropriated) 

MILES 
(PCP + PEP) 

TOTAL 

1981 

197.9 

585.7 

783.6 

1982 

270.6 

508.4 

779.0 

1983 

331.1 

597.0 

928.1 

1984 

239.7 

434.9 

674.6 

1985 

207.9 

440.3 

648.2 

1986 

142.1 

359.2 

501.3 



282% of its RPA target road miles (ap- 
propriated funds), while constructing 
and maintaining only 19% of the RPA 
target for trails, and 51% of the target 
for wildlife habitat improvement. Dur- 
ing the 1940s, there were 145,000 miles 
of National Forest trails; by 1980 — the 
last year in which the Freddies released 
figures — the trail system had been re- 
duced to 101,000 miles. (In 1960 the av- 
erage system wide trail use was 19 user 
days per mile; in 1980 it was 126.5 user 
days per mile.) Thousands of miles of 
forest trails are being bulldozed away 
by roadbuilding crews. During the 
years 1979-1986, the FS spent an aver- 
age of $38,000 per mile of public works 
road in Region 1. Furthermore, thus far 
in the 1980s, total National Forest road 
construction costs have averaged a half 
billion dollars per year, or roughly half 
of the entire National Forest system ap- 
propriation. Throughout the National 
Forests, as more and more steep and 
remote areas are roaded and logged, 
the financial costs of destructive forest 
roads will increase. And throughout the 
system, the cost to our soils, rivers, 
streams, wildlife, wilderness, and way 
of life will continue to be incalculable, 
but devastating. 

The National Forest Road Scandal is 
the quintessence of what is wrong with 
the bureaucratic system, of what hap- 
pens when a bloated intractable bureau- 
cracy functions only to perpetuate itself 
and its pet programs. The Forest Ser- 
vice roadbuilding program is the indeli- 
ble monster that now governs its former 
master. Is there any hope for meaning- 
ful reform? Peter Kirby, legal council 
for The Wilderness Society, seems to 
think so. “In the long haul it was a suc- 
cessful campaign,” he says, referring to 
the failed effort to slash FS road funding 
for ’87. For the first time, he argues, 
we “made it a major public issue.” Russ 
Shay, staff person for the Public Lands 
Subcommittee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives agrees that the road budget 
has finally been “elevated to a major 
issue,” but also cautioned that it’s now 
up to conservationists to “escalate” the 
battle. Congressman Yates also men- 
tioned the Democratic takeover of the 
Senate as a reason for optimism. He 
emphasized the importance of the 
budgeting process, and said that his 
subcommittee will “probably hold hear- 
ings in February” on road funding for 
FY 1988. He says it’s extremely impor- 
tant that he and other members, of Con- 
gress begin now to hear from citizens 
about forest roads. 

But Freddie roadbuilding mania must 


be fought on a number of fronts. Region 
1 planner Tom Donahue (a civil engineer 
by training and former road builder for 
the Wyoming Highway Dept.) says that 
there have been very few “California V. 
Block” timber appeals of roadless area 
timber sales in the Region, and that 
the development of roadless areas in the 
Region has continued — even though 
he has known of the illegality of the 
actions. (The California V. Block deci- 
sion rendered RARE II a violation of 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
[NEPA], This decision was followed by 
other decisions in which the courts 
found RARE II to be in violation of 
NEPA. Thus, the courts found the 
further development of roadless areas, 
in the absence of a new EIS, to be il- 
legal. In states such as MT and ID in 
which Congress has yet to pass a post 
RARE II Wilderness bill releasing the 
FS from its legal responsibility, any 
planned roadless area development can 
be stopped by any citizen filing a simple 
CA V. Block appeal.) [Editor’s note: a 
simple one-page appeal form to do 
exactly this is free from this newspa- 
per. ] The agency seems determined to 
build roads and cut timber; it often 
seems to be playing a “How much can 
we get away with?” game. 

Congressman Yates is right: the im- 
portance of the budgeting process to 
the Forest Service roadbuilding pro- 
gram is very real. But even a 50% reduc- 
tion in Congressional funding (an ex- 
tremely unlikely scenario — at least for 
the near future) would still result in 
thousands of miles of new forest roads 
being built in currently roadless habitat 
and other sensitive areas. More and 
more citizens, biologists, and responsi- 
ble foresters are concluding that it won’t 
be enough to merely slow the debacle. 
Roadbuilding must cease, and to even 
approach that goal will require success- 
ful efforts to slash Congressional fund- 
ing, to pass strong Wilderness bills, to 
force the Freddies to drastically alter 
most of their new forest plans, and 
perhaps most important, to organize 
major grassroots resistance to the 
bureaucratic carnage. Unless Earth lov- 
ers can succeed on all of these fronts, 
the Forest Service’s drunken binge of 
wildland destruction will continue. 

Home Wolke is one of the most percep- 
tive and experienced critics of Forest 
Service mismanagement in the United 
States. He is a former Friends of the 
Earth representative for Wyoming, and 
a founder of the Wyoming Wilderness 
Association and of Earth First [. He is 


North Star Road dividing Gila and Aldo Leopold Wilderness Areas in New Mexico. 
Thousands of miles of roads like this are planned by the Forest Service in currently 
roadless areas. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


currently completing a book (Wilder- 
ness On The Rocks.) about the failure 
of America’s public lands conservation 
movement. 

Research for this article was paid for 
by the newly established Earth First! 
Journal Research Fund. Contribu- 
tions to the Research Fund can be made 
to the Earth First! Foundation ( checks 
payable to the Foundation) , POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. Specify that your 
check is for the Earth First! Journal 
Research Fund. 

EDITORIAL 
Do it! 

by Howie Wolke 

The deeper one delves into the seeth- 
ing caldron of bureaucratic idiocy, the 
more one is repelled by the stink of the 
iniquitous. As I continue to learn about 
the US Forest Service and its roadbuild- 
ing mania I am forced to conclude that 
the major missing ingredient in the bat- 
tle against the vile agency is w idespr ead 
ph ysical resistance. There’s no quick fix 
that I know of that will quell the bureau- 
cratic desire for more roads, more logs, 
more ski areas, more mines, more oil 
leases, more projects. Projects keep 
bureaucrats busy; busy bureaucrats re- 
main employed. When you come right 
down to it, that’s the bottom line. 

For years, intelligent hard working 
professionals and volunteers in organi- 
zations such as the Sierra Club, The 
■Wilderness Society, and some state 
wilderness groups have been organiz- 
ing; fighting egregious forest and BLM 
plans; and lobbying for more com- 
prehensive Wilderness bills, for re- 
duced road funding, and for softer forms 
of resource management. Certainly, in 
many cases mainstream environmental 
groups could be more effective by com- 
promising less, taking stronger posi- 
tions, and avoiding the wrong side of 
the fine line between working within 
the system and being co-opted by the 
system. The environmental movement 
is often meek and listless. Nevertheless, 
for the most part the wildemess/public 
lands movement consists of honest and 
dedicated people who are doing what 
they perceive to be their best in the 
face of almost insurmountable odds. 
The opposition does indeed pr esent an 
imag e of omnipote nce ;~it is eminently 
understandable that many activists feel 
that the most they can hope for is to 
delay the intractable beast to slow the 
carnage, and to get a few key areas pro- 
tected by Congress. 

I admire many mainstream wilder- 
ness/public land activists. We need 
them. They must continue to lobby, or- 
ganize, amass statistics, and provide 
the factual basis for our genuinely right- 
eous cause. But the two decades since 
Rachel Carson published Silent Spring 
and launched the modem environmen- 
tal movement into high gear have 
proven that, at least when it comes to 
the public lands, working within the 
system is not enough. The Forest Ser- 
vice has been destroying roughly 1.5 
million acres of wild country each year 
and has been generally impoverishing 
a once sublime landscape in ways which 
we can’t even begin to understand. This, 
in spite of the lobbying, the letters, the 
testimony, the facts, and even in most 
cases, public opinion. The roadbuilding 
binge continues, in spite of 32 million 
acres of Congressionally designated Na- 
tional Forest Wilderness. Nor is the 
BLM much (if at all) better. 

The stakes are high; our losses are, 
for all practical purposes, permanent. 
We may be winning some battles, but 
we’re losing the war . 1, for one, cannot 
accept any less wilderness, any further 
reduction in the biological integrity of 
our small portion of the planet. The Tree 
Nazis must be stopped. So please, write 
your Congressperson and tell her/him 
that you oppose any further Congres- 
sional funding for Forest Service roads. 
Send a copy of your letter to Represen- 
tative Sidney Yates; thank him for his 
efforts to reduce the road budget, and 
tell him to continue the fight (US House 
of Representatives, Wash., DC 20515). 
Attend hearings on public land issues. 
Testify. Demonstrate. But that’s not 
enough. Enter the wood s, t he d eserts, 
and the prairies. A nd resist . Only if a 
new resistance swells" to proportions 
that become physically disabling to 
intransigent bureaucracy and cohorts 
can the tide of wildland ecosystem de- 
cimation be broken and reversed. Do It! 


Howling 
in Texas 

by Jean Crawford & Ron Cook 

Amidst unfriendly minors that we 
had gathered for the sole purpose of 
sabotaging a planned Pedemales Falls 
State Park deer hunt (the park service 
had 50 state troopers, squad cars, and 
helicopters poised to pounce if we made 
a move), howling ecoheads of Texas took 
to the Hill Country over Thanksgiving 
weekend and shared information, intui- 
tion, food and song. The Texas Earth 
First! Rendezvous included a fluid popu- 
lation of 30-40 EF!ers who hiked in-2.5 
miles to the Pedemales Falls State Park 
primitive camping area. 

On Thursday, five dedicated folk 
hiked extra miles to bring supplies to 
the campsite. Thanks, Barbara 
Dugelby, Roger Featherstone, Larry 
Shelton, Ron Cook, and Lou Jost! After 
setting up camp we enjoyed a 
Thanksgiving dinner of veggies and rice 
that couldn’t be beat. As the rain came, 
the spirits joined us and added to the 
merriment. That night we were joined 
by four of the six heroes arrested at 
the first Battle of Four Notch. 

Friday morning, Norma Fowler, pro- 
fessor of botany and friend of Austin 
EF!, gave a workshop on the ecology 
of the Pedemales area. The afternoon 
was an experience in Earth spirituality. 
Lilith’s Daughter taught us about “mov- 
ing back in with your Mother” or 
spiritual ways to stay connected with 
Earth, even in a big city. A ritual was 
held which uplifted the spirit and which, 
of course, included a howl or three. 
Texas’ own eco-bard, Bill Oliver, arrived 
in time to share a bowl of lip-smacking- 
good black bean chili (courtesy o’ Bar- 
bara) and lead us in rounds of song and 
spirit. 

Saturday, after a leisurely breakfast, 
Jumpin’ James Jackson, of Four Notch 
fame, told us about East Texas bioreg- 
ions, which are the most diverse in the 
country. That afternoon — in an en- 
lightening workshop led by the Father 
of Texas Wilderness himself, Ned Fritz 
— we discussed the proposed Longleaf 
Ridge Wilderness in the Angelina Na- 
tional Forest, further Farced Circus 
threats to East Texas forests and 
strategies to save them. Dr. George 
Crawford, physics professor and defen- 
der of the environment, spread the 
word against acid rain and recruited 
everyone present to be part of his acid 
rain data collecting network. [EF!ers 
eager to join this acid rain monitoring 
network can obtain information on it 
from Austin EF!, address in Directory.] 
Evening found us singing from Li’l 
Green Songbook with Bill Oliver and the 
Earth First! Percussion Jam. Ned, in 
his St. Nick guise, kept us all going with 
his ear-to-ear grin and tapping toes. 

Sunday saw us sadly saying goodbye, 
especially to our friends from Tucson, 
Roger Featherstone and Dale Turner 
(who had a 20 hour drive ahead — 
thanks for coming guys!); but all was 
not over: Several people, led by Christi 
Stevens of Four Notch fame, went to 
the Dobie Paisano Ranch to see grass- 
land ungrazed by livestock. 

The Rendezvous was marked by in- 
spiring companionship. Special kudos 
go to Kent Manski for his art and for 
ecologically packing in and packing out 
his dyes, and to Kevin, who hiked from 
Austin and back — adding no pollutants 
to our air! We were fortunate to see 
four Bald Eagles, two Wild Turkeys, 
and Roger’s first wild armadillo! The 
greatest hits of the weekend were Bill’s 
new songs about “Bugis and the Beast” 
and “Champ, the lonely monster of 
Lake Champlain. ” Everyone had a howl- 
ing good time and many were inspired 
to head for the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon next July. Thanks to everyone 
who was at the Texas Rendezvous; y’all 
made it great! 

P.S. Unfortunately, we were having 
too much fun to do anything to interfere 
with the planned deer hunt. Sorry, Hal. 
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RAID 

results from a Greenpeace conference 
where we were accused of being ter- 
rorists. Greenpeace wanted to make it 
clear that they were not associated with 
us in any way. We hold our own press 
conference to say that we are not as- 
sociated with the wimps on the “Sirius” 
in any way. A bunch like that can give 
us a bad name. At the same time, we 
deliver a warning to Iceland through 
the media. 

I tell them that we have not come to 
interfere with Icelandic whaling at the 
moment; but that if Iceland intends to 
violate the moratorium on commercial 
whaling set to begin in 1986, then Ice- 
land can expect to see the enforcement 
of International Whaling Commission 
(IWC) regulations. 

We then left Iceland and Greenpeace. 
Greenpeace workers were relieved to 
see us leave. They were “networking” 
with the whalers. That meant they were 
giving tours of their ship and sharing 
beer with whale-killers. My crew, by 
the way, were not allowed to tour the 
Greenpeace ship or share the beer. 
When we left, Greenpeace warned us 
to stay out of Icelandic waters. Quaking 
in our deck-boots, we scurried away 
from Iceland in mortal fear and pro- 
ceeded to the Faroe Islands to save a 
few whales. 

June 1986; Malmo, Sweden: The “Sea 
Shepherd” sails from Plymouth, Eng- 
land, to Sweden. We berth a few blocks 
from where the meeting of the IWC is 
taking place. Ben White is our official 
observer at the meeting. He is not 
happy. “The whalers intend to keep 
whaling. They say that Icelandic and 
Norwegian whaling is not commercial 
and must continue for scientific pur- 
poses.” 

The objective for continuation of sci- 
entific whaling would be almost funny 
were it not so tragic. The Icelanders 
requested a scientific permit to kill 
whales so as to determine the reasons 
for a decline in Fin and Sei Whale popu- 
lations in the North Atlantic. The pro- 
posal was rejected by the scientific com- 
mittee. One committee member stated, 
“Iceland is seeking to prostitute science 
in an attempt to mask a commercial ven- 
ture.” 

Iceland left the meeting vowing to 
kill whales despite IWC disapproval. 
The established approach had failed. A 
decade of work to bring about a 
moratorium was all for nothing. With 
the moratorium in effect, whales con- 
tinued to be slaughtered by the Soviet 
Union, Japan, Iceland, Norway, and 
South Korea. We were ready to act 
against these pirates; but, still, the 
forces of moderation screamed, “We still 
have an ace in the hole, the Packwood- 
Magnusson Amendment.” 

The Packwood-Magnusson Amend- 
ment is a wonderful piece of legislation 
which seeks to protect whales by ad- 
vocating the implementation of 
economic sanctions against nations 
which do not comply with IWC regula- 
tions. This meant that Iceland, Norway, 
Japan and South Korea would have to 
stop whaling or face the ire of the US. 
To keep whaling would be to lose fishing 
rights in US waters and to lose the right 
to market fish in the US. Sounds too 
good to be true, and it was. President 
Reagan shot the Amendment down by 
announcing that the US would not im- 
pose sanctions on a NATO ally. By 
choosing to discriminate in the applica- 
tion of the law, the President made a 
mockery of the law and sacrificed the 
whales on the altar of NATO. To add 
insult to injury, the President then 
struck a deal with the Icelanders that 
would allow them to market 49% of their 
whale meat to Japan without US inter- 
ference. The price — permission to use 
Iceland as a staging platform for the 
Soviet-US summit. 

July 1986; the North Atlantic: On 
route back to Britain after our second 
summer of interfering with Pilot Whale 
killing in the Faroe Islands, the kid ap- 
proaches me. You might remember the 
kid from the last article I wrote for 
Earth First!. Rod Coronado is a young 
Californian, an articulate, dedicated 
whale warrior. He is apparently not 
satisfied with being jailed and shot at 
in the Faroe Islands. He has a plan and 
a damn good one to boot — a commando 
raid of Reykjavik. 

We don’t discuss details, tactics, or 
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Icelanders butchering whales. Photo courtesy Christoph Manes. 


strategy. If the kid had an idea, that 
was good enough for me and that was 
all the detail I wanted to know. We did 
review, however, the Sea Shepherd So- 
ciety guidelines for direct action in the 
field. We have five rules: 1) No explo- 
si ves . 2) No utilization of weapons . 3) 

' iNo~actionTaken that even has a remote 
possibilit y of causing injury to a living 
thing . Respect Tor life must "always, be 
mTFyfnmarv consideratio n 4) If ap- 
prehended, do not resist arrest in a vio- 
lent manner. t>) be prepared to accept 

He conEequences for your~actiqns'. 
CoutcTKe operate within the guidelines? 
Yes. End of discussion. He and David 
Howitt were now on their own as Sea 
Shepherd field operatives. 

October 15, 1986: Rod and David ar- 
rive in Reykjavik and book into the Sal- 
vation Army Youth hostel. Hey, our 
guys travel first class. They find employ- 
ment in the local fish processing plant. 
There are more jobs than citizens in Ice- 
land, so securing employment as a non- 
citizen is relatively easy. 

Three weeks were spent on scouting 
the sites and determining the schedule 
of the security watches. They waited 
for an opportunity. 

November 8: A stormy day and night 
in Iceland. Rod and David drive the 50 
miles to the whale processing plant. It 
was Saturday night and the watchman 
went home in the evening, leaving the 
station abandoned. 

The two Sea Shepherd agents break 
into the plant. The tools are there — 
sledge hammers, acid and, ah yes, a 
couple monkeywrenches. The objective 
is to inflict as much economic destruc- 
tion as possible. Both men apply them- 
selves to the job for the next eight 
hours. 

The refrigeration machinery was de- 
stroyed, followed by dismantling of six 
diesel engines and destruction of the 
plant’s pumps. Engine parts were 
tossed into the deep waters of the fjord 
along with a collection of flensing knives 
and tools. The laboratory was de- 
molished. The computers were trashed 
thoroughly and cyanic acid poured into 
the diskette files and filing cabinets. 
After eight hours, the plant looked as 
if it had suffered a bomb blast. Damage 
was later estimated to be about 1.8 mil- 
lion US dollars. 

Our two merry eco-commandos then 
drive back to Reykjavik in the early 
morning. They go directly to the three 
whaling ships tied in the harbour. A 
fourth is in dry dock. Both men go 
through all the cabins on board the 
ships. On the third ship, they locate a 
sleeping watchman. A decision is made 
to spare the third ship so as to avoid 
possible injury to the watchman. The 
wind is howling and the water is choppy 
and the noise provided by nature covers 
the activities of the two men below 
decks. They spend nearly two hours in 
preparation. The removal of 14 bolts 
from the salt water sea valve flange re- 
sults in a massive volume of water spew- 
ing into the engine compartment of the 
ship. The other ship is dealt with in a 
similar manner a few moments later. 
The third ship is cut adrift so as not to 
be dragged down with the two now mor- 
tally wounded killer boats. 

The crew then calmly walked down 
the dock and drove to the airport at 
Kleflavik 30 miles away. The ships sank 
within 40 minutes. The police disco- 
vered the results at 0600 hours. 

At about the same time, our crew 
were stopped by a routine roadblock on 
route to the airport. Both men were 
questioned and given a breath analyzer 
test to determine if they had been drink- 
ing. They had not and were allowed to 
proceed. This was no mean feat in con- 
trolling their nerves. They boarded an 
Icelandic airlines flight to Luxembourg. 
The plane left at 0745 hours. 

Back in Vancouver, early Sunday 
morning: My phone rings. It is Sarah 
Hambley, our director for the United 
Kingdom. Calmly she says, “Paul, we 
have two on the bottom.” 

The raid on Reykjavik had been a suc- 
cess. Rod and David had brought the 
Icelandic whaling industry to its knees 
and then had kicked it in the teeth. The 
damage to the ships was later estimated 
to be $2.8 million, to add to the $1.8 
million of damage to the plant. The 
Hvalur of H valfjordur whaling company 
had just received a reprimand to their 
pirate whaling activities which has cost 
them $4.6 million, in addition to cancel- 
ing their insurance, and increasing their 


future security costs. The destruction 
of the refrigeration unit had spoiled the 
stockpile of whale meat. The Japanese 
were not happy to discover that the 
Icelanders had refrozen the thawed 
meat and were attempting to sell it 
nonetheless. 

The news of the raid on Reykjavik 
was greeted enthusiastically through- 
out most of the world. Of course, we 
had our critics. The ever dependable 
Greenpeace crowd condemned the act 
as terroristic, foolish, simplistic ... ad 
nauseum. They only stopped criticizing 
when they ran out of adjectives. I under- 
stand their position. After all, there are 
more anti-whalers employed in the 
world than there are whalers; and 
shucks, being serious about actually en- 
ding whaling might lead to, “shudder,” 
no more work for anti- whalers. One has 
to feel sorry for all the Greenpeace Ful- 
ler Brush men who would suffer. They 
have a good thing going — hundreds 
of salesmen knocking on doors through- 
out North America, peddling eco-busi- 
ness for 35% of the take. I say, throw 
the bums out. A more realistic reaction 
came from Dr. Roger Payne , one of the 
world’s leading whale researchers. 
Speaking a week after the incident, Dr. 
Payne said, “ I have given up thinking 
it (whaling) canloe handled through 1m 
Cemational agreement s. T hese wha ling 
nations are willing to~cheat. Tie, use the 
name of science — whatever is neces - 
s ary. They're com pletely unethical ” 

Another positive result of Sea 
Shepherd activities is that people have 
been aroused from their complacency 
and apathy over whaling. Most people 
thought whaling was a thing of the past. 
After all, didn’t we have a moratorium 
in effect? Our actions shook the world 
awake on this issue and delivered a mes- 
sage: Whaling continues despite inter- 
national regulations. The whaling na- 
tions of Iceland, Norway, South Korea, 
Japan, and the Soviet Union are in con- 
tempt of international regulations. 

Norway responded to the raid in Ice- 
land by throwing a fit of paranoia. Be- 
lieving that Sea Shepherd hit squads 
were poised for attack, the country in- 
creased their security budget, thus in- 
creasing their costs and cutting into il- 
legal whaling profits. The security 
won’t help. When the first opportunity 
arises, the whaling ships of Norway will 
be converted to submersibles by Sea 
Shepherd agents. 

Rod has returned to the US. David 
is back in merry old England. Iceland 
has issued warrants for their arrest 
through Interpol but extradition is not 
possible due to the illegality of Iceland’s 
whaling operation. I am being investi- 
gated by Canadian authorities for pos- 
sible conspiracy charges, but I’m not 
losing any sleep over the noise from Ot- 
tawa. Our legal ass is covered. 

We have important things to do, in- 
cluding further enforcement of interna- 
tional regulations against offending 
whaling nations. We are also preparing 
an expedition to the North Pacific in 
the summer of 1987 to confront the drift 
net fishermen of Japan, Korea and 
Taiwan. Each summer, they send about 
2000 ships to the North Pacific to set 
monofilament nets that range from 8 
to 35 miles in length. The incidental kills 
in these nets include approximately 
150,000 marine mammals and one to two 
million sea birds; plus they have a severe 
impact on populations of salmon, 
billfish, squid and other finny types. 

I will end this article with a disgust- 


ing plea for funds. If you support this 
battle to protect our oceans and our 
aquatic friends, then for Gaia’s sake, 
send some loot. We don’t have a mega- 
buck fund-raising machine or door to 
door salesmen. We can only take advan- 
tage of opportunities to plug ourselves 
for free, like in this here paper. I can 
tell you what your money will buy — 
fuel, oil, supplies and assorted nautical 
knick-knacks that will enable us to get 
a ship up to the North Pacific to kick 
ass and take names, if you get my drift. 
Also, a few bucks might buy an airline 
ticket or two; don’t worry, we only travel 
in steerage. Your hard earned dollar 
could send one of our commando types 
on a worthwhile mission. 

Any contribution makes you a sup- 
porting member of our crew. So don’t 
delay, send a cheque today, make my 
day and join the Sea Shepherd, Gaia’s 
navy. We need you, you need us and 
the whales need both of us. Send what 
you can to Sea Shepherd Conservation 
Society, POB 70008, Redondo "Beach, 
€A^D27r 


Paul Watson and his Sea Shepherd 
crew are among the most effective eco- 
defenders in the world. Earth First! is 
proud to be allied with them. 

Reykjavik Update 

by Christoph Manes 

Whale boats 6 and 7 have been raised 
from the bottom of Reykjavik harbor, 
after a well-deserved respite from whal- 
ing, courtesy of Sea Shepherd Society. 
But the ramifications of this ecotage — 
perhaps the most publicized in history 
— remain submerged. Here are some 
of the recent facts as they have been 
made public: 

There has been no attempt to extra- 
dite Rod Coronado or any other 
member of the Sea Shepherd Conserva- 
tion Society. The issue is clouded by the 
fact that Iceland’s extradition treaty 
with the US comes by way of a 1902 
treaty with Denmark (then sovereign 
over Iceland) and its 1905 addendum in- 
cluding Iceland. The relevant clauses in 
the treaty mention as an extraditable 
offense: 1) destruction of property, but 
only when human life was put in danger; 
2) sinking a ship on the high seas. The 
Sea Shepherd’s activities took place in 
a harbor and didn’t endanger anybody’s 
life. My impression from talking with 
people in the foreign ministry is that 
the Icelandic government (as of early 
December) isn’t sure what to do. Paul 
Watson and Coronado have asserted 
that they’d welcome an extradition at- 
tempt in order to publicize Iceland’s il- 
legal whaling policies — something 
which the government may have taken 
to heart. 

The effects of all this are wide-rang- 
ing. Both Iceland and Norway have said 
they will review their ties with the IWC 
(the Sea Shepherd sends representa- 
tives to IWC meetings and has access 
to information about whaling opera- 
tions). Since both countries have flouted 
IWC regulations, there’s not a lot of 
punch in this threat. A break with the 
IWC would only confirm the present 
situation (although in fairness to Nor- 
way, I understand it will abide by the 
moratorium next year). 

The European Parliament has de- 
nounced Sea Shepherd’s activities. [A 
member of the Australian Parliament 


Havasupais 

by Lew Kemia 

On November 16 while over 100 Earth 
First !ers and friends stood at the en- 
trance to Grand Canyon National Park 
expressing their outrage over the 
threat posed to the Grand Canyon by 
the uranium mines of Energy Fuels Nu- 
clear, a smaller contingent of committed 
EFIers and Havasupai elders took their 
protest light to the beast itself. Around 
30 of those assembled for the demon- 
stration accompanied tribal elders on a 
pilgrimage to the mine site. Their pur- 
pose was to heal the damage the Energy 
Fool’s bulldozers had been able to do 
as a result of the Forest Service’s incom- 
petence (or their complicity) in this 
crime against one of our planet’s most 
sacred places. 

What had happened was that the 
Kaibab Freddies had given EFN the go- 
ahead to start mining three days before 
the deadline for filing appeals to their 
final environmental whitewash on the 
Canyon Mine. By the time six appeals 
had been filed, two of which asked for 
an immediate stay of all operations, the 
Earth Rapers had already ripped all the 
vegetation from the 14 acre meadow. 
When the groups that had appealed the 
mine got wind of the scam by the Fred- 
dies and the Fools, they demanded that 
the mining stop. Both co-conspirators 
then backed off, saying in effect: “Why, 
excuse us for that itsy bitsy little mis- 
take. No harm done. We’ll stop (now 
that we’ve taken control of the site) and 
wait for a decision on those appeals. 
(But don’t mind us if we keep drilling 


has denounced Dave Foreman’s 
Ecodefense activities. We’re getting 
somewhere!] The mass media, particu- 
larly in Canada where Watson lives, has 
also been hostile. The largest paper in 
British Columbia, The Sun, has virtu- 
ally called for Watson’s arrest and asked 
the question we’ve all been wanting to 
hear: “Is Vancouver to become a 
sanctuary for international terrorists?” 
Environmental groups associated with 
the IWC, like Greenpeace and World 
Wildlife Fund, have disowned Watson 
(as if they ever owned him) and sent 
letters to that effect to the Icelandic 
government. My own feeling is that 
Earth First! should send a letter to the 
Icelandic government saying we sup- 
port the Sea Shepherd’s activities in the 
face of the threat of “research whaling” 
to several whale species. This is also a 
good time for EFIers to send cards and 
letters demanding an end to whaling 
(Halldor Asgrimsson, Minister of 
Fisheries, Lindagata 8, 101 Reykjavik, 
Iceland). 

People here associated with the 
marine institute which is carrying out 
this “research,” are chagrined over the 
incident. Kjartan Juliusson, head of re- 
search at the Fisheries Ministry, told 
me the whaling will continue. But when 
I asked him if the expense of this inci- 
dent and future security expenses 
would be a problem, he wouldn’t com- 
ment. Scientific objectivity, no doubt. 
Krisjan Loftsson, head of Whales Li- 
mited, the Icelandic whaling monopoly, 
says the ships were insured, but it isn’t 
clear if the insurance covers ecotage. 
One thing is certain, as Watson said, 
“Whaling companies are going to find 
it hard as hell to get insurance after 
this.” Whaling is a moribund industry 
here, run mostly for the benefit of 
Loftsson’s bank account. Sea Shepherd 
may have put the last nail in its coffin, 
which not only does the whale tribe a 
favor, but the people of Iceland, whose 
name is dishonored by this disreputable 
business. 

Most importantly, this incident will 
discourage other countries, like Russia 
and Japan, from getting into the “re- 
search” whaling market. Smug technoc- 
rats will have something else to think 
about in their calculations to extermi- 
nate species after species for a few more 
dollars more, knowing that people like 
Paul Watson and the crew of the Sea 
Shepherd are out there, waiting for 
them. 

Christoph Manes, who has completed 
his studies in Iceland, stayed there long 
enough to get an inside look at the ef- 
fects of the great ship sinkings on the 
Icelandic whaling industry. He has 
now returned to the US. 


& Earth First !ers Restore The Canyon 



Havasupai Tribe, Earth First!, Canyon Under Siege, Sierra Club, and local critters 
hold a press conference to protest the Canyon Mine. Photo by Dan Dagget. 


this little test well.)” 

The Havasupai had joined the demon- 
stration because of their fears that this 
and the other mines and mills that 
Energy Fools has planned for the area 
around the Grand Canyon will make 
their homeland uninhabitable. When 
the elders arrived at the Park entrance, 
their first request was that they be 
taken to the mine site so they could pray 
over the damage to their ancestral 
lands. A caravan then set off for the 
once pristine meadow 13 miles from the 
Canyon’s south rim. 

As the mine site came into view the 
full extent of the destruction became 
apparent. The car bearing Mabel 
Hanna, who was to offer the prayer, 
drove up a dusty road over what had 
once been grasses and shrubs. The en- 
tire meadow had been stripped bare and 
was now the home of several temporary 
structures, pieces of earth moving 
equipment, and a large drilling rig. The 
first car in the caravan drove until it 
touched a yellow ribbon stenciled with 
the words “police line, do not cross.” 
On the other side of that line, protected 
from the peaceful wrath of a small el- 
derly Native American and her allies, 
were three uranium miners and six 
sheriff’s deputies. 

Mabel offered her prayer in the 
Havasupai language as others formed 
a circle with her. Once her prayer had 
ended, Roger Featherstone spoke for 
Earth First! saying, “This land which 
was cursed is now blessed. We no longer 
need to fear it.” Then those who had 
been wearing radiation suits and gas 
masks took them off to sing and cele- 
brate the rebirth of the mine site. Roger 
took a shovel and with other demonstra- 
tors began replanting the sagebrush 
that EFN had scraped from the earth. 
“Now we can begin the healing of this 
land,” he said and proceeded to return 
several uprooted plants to the earth. A 
reporter from TV Channel 12 asked him 
how long he thought those plants might 
stay. He didn’t quite know what to make 
of Roger’s answer — “Forever.” 

After more interviews and a song, the 
group returned to the Park entrance. 

I was riding with Havasupai Tribal Vice 
Chairman, Alfred Hanna. Alfred said, 
“I’m sorry that no one translated 
Mabel’s prayer. It was very beautiful. 
You see, this land is very special for 
her. Her grandparents are buried near 
the mine site and this is where she grew 
up. That is why it hurts her so much 
to think that some day this place may 
be so poisoned that no Havasupai will 
ever be able to come here again.” 


Northland 

by Ms. Mary 

She walked slowly to her place behind 
the river rat table that served as a 
podium for the November 16 press con- 
ference at the boundary of Grand Can- 
yon National Park. She was 65 years 
old and she spoke a blessing over all of 
us, a prayer for our success, spoken in 
the clipped sounds of Havasupai. One 
hundred demonstrators, 12 media 
people and the rest of the Havasupai 
tribal council stood silent in the cold 
sunlight, while tourists sped by on their 
way to the magnificent and besieged 
Canyon. 

Later Mabel Hanna, Earth First! and 
media would drive the rutted road out 
to Energy Fools Nuclear’s Canyon Mine 
site; she would pray again, a prayer for 
healing of the damaged site, a prayer 
that the Denver-based mining company 
would see the foolishness of their greed. 
Lew Kemia tells that story elsewhere 
in this issue. Elder Hanna’s calm power 
and EFI’s decision to replant trashed 
sage around the mine site . . . steps in 
beginning the healing . . . were the 
finest elements of a demonstration that 
brought over 125 people to the GCNP 
boundary to protest the Kaibab Forest 
Service decision to allow Energy Fools 
Nuclear, Inc. to mine uranium in a once 
beautiful meadow 13 miles from the 
Grand Canyon Park boundary. Despite 
concerns from environmentalists and 
GCNP Park Service, Forest Supervieer 
Leonard Lindquist issued his Record of 
Decision on September 26, declaring 
there would be no environmental im- 
pact from the mine. Tell that to the Elk 
and Wild Turkey who used to live in 
the area! Tell that to the bones and 
spirits of the Havasupai ancestors, 
buried in that ground! 

Canyon Under Seige (CUS), Sierra 
Club, Friends of the River, and others 
joined the Havasupai and Hopi Tribes 
in appealing the decision (hey, this is 
America and we’ve got checks and bal- 
ances, right?) only to gain a partial stay 
of operation from the Forest Service, 
in which the Fools are given permission 
to do all preparatory work on the site: 
“construction of groundwater monitor- 
ing well, grading of the mine yard, con- 
struction of surface water diversion 
structures and evaporation ponds, 
power line installation, erection of tem- 
porary mine buildings, erection of a 
headframe, excavation and construction 
of a shaft collar, erection of a hoist, in- 


stallation of a septic system and upgrad- 
ing of existing roads . . . .” They have 
been stopped ONLY from sinking the 
actual mine shaft. “Hell, Hoss, we 
weren’t goin’ to do that ’til spring, any- 
how!” 

Two erections adds up to gang-rape 
. . . the shaft is already sunk and Mother 
Earth is the victim. And, as usual, 
Energy Fools would like us to tell them 
that it was good for us, too. One of their 
intervention documents points out how 
much money the Tusayan area will lose 
in beer if they are delayed in the act. 
Wild Cat, a fighter for the critters, said, 
“Shit. If they haven’t spent that money 
so far, how’s that work out to a loss!? 
Sounds like MBA-thinking to me.” 

The Havasupai tribe, CUS, etc., are 
continuing the tedious necessary 
bullshit of the legal appeal process, 
knowing that because of the 1872 Min- 
ing Law, EFN can at any point patent 
the land . . . kinda like marrying the 
woman you raped. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

We need your help. The Canyon 
needs your help. Mabel’s grand-kids 
need your help. Whatever the Spirit 
moves you to do, DO IT! That makes 
me a conspirator in your good works, 
darlin’s. Canyon Under Siege and 
Northland Earth First! will organize 
an all-women’s healing ceremony for 
January 23, probably to be held at 
some federal office in Phoenix. Hopi 
and Havasupai women will be with us. 
Call me at (602)774-8601 if interested 
in joining us, or organizing support 
healings in your area. 

WRITE! Superintendent Marks of 
GCNP told us recently that letters 
count. That may be true or it may just 
be a ploy of the federal government 
to keep the Postal Service alive. Be 
that as it may, it does you good to 
write; that way you are not just some 
victimized armchair Hayduke or 
Duchess, drinking yer Bud and watch- 
ing the magic slip away. Send letters 
to: Sotero Muniz, Regional Forester, 
USDA FS, 517 Gold Ave, SW, Alb., NM 
87102. State that you want the Canyon 
mine stopped. Cite the failure of the 
Forest Service to conduct a full-scale, 
area-wide Environmental Impact 
Statement for the breccia pipe areas 
on the North and South Rims of the 
Grand Canyon — and harm to wild- 
life, the Havasupai and archeological 
and religious sites — as reasons for 
your request. Send copies of your let- 
ter, with an additional demand for re- 
peal of the 1872 Mining Law, to your 
Congresspersons and to Senators De- 
nnis DeConcini and John McCain (US 
Senate, Wash., DC 20510) and most 
urgently to Rep. Morris Udall (US 
House of Representatives, DC 20515). 


Nature Strikes Back 


by Rick Davis 

At 5 PM on November 9 in Wakayama 
City, 20 railroad signals turned red 
simultaneously, stopping trains on 
three lines. Until the repair of the sig- 
nals two hours later, railroad employees 
directed trains by hand, but were un- 
able, even by the end of the operating 
day, to restore normal service. Sixteen 
trains did not run, and 100 trains ran 
late, inconveniencing 35,000 passen- 
gers. 

Upon investigation, repairmen found 
that ants had invaded the concrete en- 
closure of the signal cables, and had 
chewed off the vinyl insulation, causing 
a short. 

On the morning of November 11, 
seven “Portliner” commuter trains were 
stopped dead between Kobe and Port 
Island by the failure of automatic train 
sensing devices. As many as 2500 com- 
muters were inconvenienced. 

Company employees later discovered 
that mice had invaded the cable duct 
between the transformer and signal in 
one of the signal control stations, chew- 
ing through the insulation and snapping 
the copper wires. The mice had made 
their way into the duct despite the 
mouse-proofing devices installed by the 
Portliner Company. 

[ Compiled from newspaper accounts 
by EF!’s Japan correspondent.] 
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Roger Featherstone and friends plant a sagebrush in Energy Fools Nuclear’s scar. 
Photo by Dan Dagget. 


OLD GROWTH REDWOOD 
The Final Solution 


by Greg King 

Somehow I did not care that we had 
been caught trespassing on what is 
today one of the nation’s most closely 
scrutinized timber tracts, a huge virgin 
redwood forest — representing 25% of 
all remaining old growth redwood — 
about to fall fast. Since last March, 
when greedy Texas takeover artist 
Charles Hurwitz and his New York- 
based MAXXAM Corporation purch- 
ased for $900 million the Pacific Lumber 
Company (PL), in northwestern Califor- 
nia, I have wanted to meet these people. 
And meet them I did, in “their” forest. 

Pacific Lumber in Humboldt County 
owns the world’s largest private hold- 
ings of virgin Coast Redwood and Doug- 
las Fir forest — 45,000 acres of un- 
touched, mostly roadless wilderness — 
sustainer of the Black Bear, Bald Eagle, 
Spotted Owl, Mountain Lion and many 
other rare species. 

In California, and Humboldt County 
in particular, people are seething to 
quell Hurwitz and his juvenile ambition 
to destroy his toy as soon as he has ac- 
quired it. Before the buy-out, PL’s 
189,000 acres were expected to sustain 
the local timber economy and the com- 
pany-owned town of Scotia well into the 
21st century, if not indefinitely. Now, 
however, an entire regional economy 
will be shattered within ten years and 
irreplaceable wilderness rainforest will 
suffer annihilation. 

Before the takeover, PL had selec- 
tively logged its virgin forests, leaving 
up to 40% of the standing old growth 
(usually the smallest, youngest trees — 
four to eight feet in diameter, under 
1000 years old). Though today no old 
growth trees should fall, the old Pacific 
Lumber was far better than the MAX- 
XAM Pacific Lumber. 

PL this year has doubled its 1985 
timber harvest figure of 5101 acres ap- 
proved by the California Department of 
Forestry (CDF) to be logged. Worse, 
PL has changed silvicultural methods 
from selection cutting to clearcutting. 


Harvest plans include what are actually 
called" clearcuts” (about half of PL’s 
plans this year), as well as “seed tree, 
removal cuts” (the rest of PL’s 1986 har- 
vest plans), which take the old growth 
trees left by the old PL — turning these 
tracts into virtual clearcuts. In five 
years, PL’s 45,000 old growth acres 
could be but a shattered memory. 

The California Department of Fores- 
try — a corrupt state agency used by 
timber interests as a buffer between 
themselves and Californians angry 
about forest rape — has this year appro- 
ved for PL many seed tree harvests, 
ranging from 56 to 760 acres. By the 
end of October CDF had approved clear- 
euts and seed tree cuts for nearly 10,000 
PL acres, nearly all of it old-growth. 

With this horror story in mind, a 
group of Earth Firstiers in November 
hiked onto PL property for a look at 
the forest. We drove a wicked dirt road 
into the misty clouds that make this re- 
gion ideal for growing 2000-year-old 
trees. We cruised past an area logged 
four years ago by the old PL. Spaced 
every 20 to 40 yards were “small” old 
growth trees left to regenerate the 
forest. Although the tract looked log- 
ged, it also looked like a viable forest. 
In today’s world of Nazi logging, Pacific 
Lumber was a gem. 

Soon we came upon the beeping 
sound of a D-8 tractor backing across 
muddy, slash-strewn soil, accompanied 
by the scream of a chainsaw. The tractor 
mowed small redwood sprouts into the 
mud while carving tree layouts through- 
out the terrain. The odds of coming 
across an actual logging operation were 
slim (though Hurwitz has reportedly 
tripled the number of logging crews em- 
ployed by PL, to quickly bring in logs 
for milling or for direct shipment to 
Japan and other countries), yet there 
they were, two fallers and a small (5’ 
diameter) old growth redwood tree 
about to die 2000 years prematurely. 

We photographed the unconscious 
loggers (I crept down a tractor-torn hill- 
side to within 50 feet of the roaring 



A “small” Redwood (5' diameter, 250" tall, 500 years old) falls in the accelerated 
Pacific Lumber cutting operation. Photo by Greg King. 


chainsaw and a 250-foot falling tree) and 
then we moved on toward the roadless 
virgin forest that we had been told stood 
just over the next ridge. We slowly ap- 
proached a legendary forest: steep, 
classic California coastal ridges, flowing 
for miles into the far distance, divided 
by year-round streams, and choked with 
huge redwood trees that sprouted be- 
fore Christ’s birth. This particular area 
was approximately 8000 acres — never 
logged, rarely even walked upon, one 
of as many as five such tracts owned 
by Pacific Lumber that may be waste- 
land in five years. 

It was ironic that two of Hurwitz’s 
henchmen would accost us for trespas- 
sing-just as I was trying to figure out 
how to save this dear forest that I had 
just met. PL forest manager Robert 
Stephens and a sidekick the size of a 
refrigerator wanted to know why we 
were on PL land. Stephens said we were 
trespassing and could be prosecuted. 
He looked us each in the eyes, glaring, 
and said, “Don’t come back, ok?” 

Each of us met his glare. No one 
answered. 

We followed the loggers to the county 
road where was parked our car, only 
to be met by two more large men who 
also never smiled, sitting inside orange 
PL pick-up trucks. Again ordered not 
to return, we followed the Brownshirts 
out of the area. 

It was a slow ride down the hill. 

personal note: Tivo days before visit- 
ing PL’s property, I accepted the editor’s 
position at the North Coast News in 
Mendocino County. For years I have 
wanted to edit a paper. Yet the day after 
seeing PL’s current destruction, and the 
forests about to meet untimely deaths, 
I called the publisher and told him I 
could not take the job, that I would in- 
stead move to Humboldt County to fight 
MAXXAM as a full-time job . Such ac- 
tions pay no bills, especially when they 
are taken during a period of personal 
poverty. To successfully fight a multi- 
billion dollar corporation will take 
massive amounts of copying, mailing, 
traveling, and, of course, the Good 
Witch of the West. But only the latter 
entity comes free. Anyone who can 
spare some bucks for this insane under- 
taking may mail them to: Greg King, 
POB 1825, Guemeville, CA 95446. 
Upon request I will provide donors with 
a list of contributions (excluding 
names) and a rundown of costs. Also, 
anyone who would like to try to stop 
MAXXAM, write to the above address. 
Thank you. 

ed. note: On October 22, 1986, Earth 
First! staged a highly successful pro- 
test, at PL headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, against PL’s ravaging of red- 
woods. The protest drew many media 
persons, who subsequently informed 
the California public about PL’s evil 
plans, and featured such spokespersons 
as Karen Pickett, David Brower, Greg 
King, Dave Foreman, and representa- 
tives from the International Indian Tre- 
aty Council. The EF! protesters de- 
manded the following: 1) That the com- 
pany preserve at least 10,000 acres of 
untouched forestland for 10 years while 
PL management and state and/or fed- 
eral negotiators legislate purchase of, 
at minimum, this acreage. 2) That PL 
return to its low-acreage, selectively- 
logged harvest plans. 3) That California 
lawmakers legislate sustained-yield log- 
ging (meaning all tracts would be selec- 
tively logged; with clearcutting, broad- 
cast burning, and herbicides banned). 
4) That Americans boycott all redwood 
products until demand #3 is met. 

Readers should send letters opposing 
increased logging of Pacific Lumber’s 
forests to the following: Representative 
Doug Bosco, House of Representatives, 
Wash., DC 20515; Dan Hauser, State 
Assemblyman, 2nd District, 50 D St, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404; MAXXAM, CA 
Headquarters, Charles Hurwitz, Chair- 
man of Board, 500 Washington St, SF, 
CA 94111. For more information on how 
to help save the redwoods, write Earth 
First!, c/o POB 397, Garberville, CA 
95440; or to Greg King (address above). 


On the Road 
with Wolf & 
Dakota Sid 

by Greg King 

Leaving a trail of wolf howls, joyful 
tears, and promises of actions against 
the perpetrators of Earth’s destruction, 
the Earth First! Medicine Show — star- 
ring Lone Wolf Circles and Dakota Sid 
— this month ended its nine-week, 27- 
city blaze through the western US. Be- 
ginning in Colorado and continuing 
through Oregon, California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, the Medicine Show 
raised thousands of dollars for the 
ecological cause and — more impor- 
tantly — substantially expanded the 
ranks of the Earth First! movement. 

Those unfamiliar with the Dynamic 
Duo of wilderness defense have missed 
much. As Wolf recites poetry guaran- 
teed to grip and strengthen the hearts 
of wilderness lovers while sending cor- 
porate rapists running scared to their 
private security forces, Dakota Sid 
plays masterful acoustic guitar, flute 
and accordion and sings his own soft, 
seductive brand of wildlife poetry. 

Wolf stalks the stage, silently pacing, 
while Sid’s song sends the audience fly- 
ing with the condor. Soon Wolf, in words 
unimpeached by societal norms, asks 
the audience to “transmute sadness into 
a joyous anger, rhetoric into a joyous 
action,” to become “a burr under the 
saddle, a kick in the ass, a spark that 
lights a fire that no one can suppress. ” 

Yuppies and hippies, rednecks and 
Rainbows throughout the West flocked 
to the Medicine Show. One Oregon show 
resulted in the formation of a 60 person 
core group to organize actions against 
the destruction of the state’s Kalmiopsis 
wilderness, where 1000-year-old Doug- 
las Fir forests face the threat of clear- 
cutting. Kalmiopsis forest actions will 
be the focus of the Medicine Show’s 
opening spring gig next year, to be fol- 
lowed by the April 20 blockade of the 
North Kalmiopsis logging road. 

Wolf said that in Oregon a man appro- 
ached him and Sid with the tragic yet 
common tale of having an extensive old 
growth forest that surrounded his home 
clearcut in just a few years. After the 
Medicine Show the man told Wolf he 
was ready to take action. “He’s going 
to go back and kick ass,” chuckled Wolf, 
obviously pleased with the idea. “These 
are the ways we can tell our effective- 
ness. Our greatest thank-you notes are 
news clippings of actions that follow our 
shows.” 

In Nevada City, California, im- 
mediately after the Medicine show ac- 
tivists began planning a series of events 
to prevent the damming of the Yuba 
River and the clearcutting of pristine 
portions of Tahoe National Forest. A 
Berkeley show helped catalyze 200 
people who protested Burger King’s 
perpetration of rainforest destruction, 
and added force to a San Francisco dem- 
onstration Oct. 22 against Pacific 
Lumber Company’s plans to liquidate 
45,000 acres of old growth redwood 
forest. 

The Medicine Show ended in late 
November in New Mexico, Wolf’s home. 
Sid returned to his family in the Sierra 
foothills and to record new music. (Sid 
has recorded four albums: DAKOTA 
SID, BADLAND SERENADE, THE 
BALLADS OF DUTCH FLAT DAN, 
and RED DOG.) The pair will soon 
again invade the West for their spring 
shows. For more information write 
Dakota Sid, c/o Lost Dog Records, 
15440 State Hwy. 174, Grass Valley, CA 
95945; or Lone Wolf Circles, e/o Dura- 
tion Ranch Arts, POB 711, Reserve, NM 
87830. 
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SAVE THE CONDOR 
FREE THE CONDOR 



by Bay Area Earth First! 

Despite a high media profile and the 
infusion of large amounts of money, the 
California Condor recovery program is 
falling flat on its face. Captive breeding 
is still a dream, and mismanagement 
has plagued an entire program that was 
flawed at conception. Playing politics 
with biological diversity, the San Diego 
and Los Angeles zoos and the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service are happily manag- 
ing the revered Thunder Bird into ex- 
tinction, while greedhead land develop- 
ers wait to gobble up the critical por- 
tions of its natural habitat. 

Sound bad? That’s what we thought 
when Dr. Dave DeSante and Dave Phil- 
lips of Earth Island Institute spoke to 
the meeting of the Earth First! Condor 
Task Force at the California Rendez- 
vous. So rather than moan about it, we 
decided to organize a boycott and plan 
big demonstrations at the LA Zoo. 
Since then, Earth First!, Earth Island 
Institute, and ASEA (an LA based en- 
vironmental organization) have pre- 
pared a hardhitting campaign to reverse 
the reckless handling of the Condor re- 
covery program. Central to the 
ecologists’ recovery plan will be the cre- 
ation of a 25 million acre International 
Condor Sanctuary. 

Demonstrations at the LA Zoo, held 
on November 30 and December 1, at- 
tracted activists from throughout the 
state. About 60 people handed out 1500 
leaflets, performed street theater for 
the children, and held a press confer- 
ence that was well attended by the press 
— drawing seven TV stations, and re- 
sulting in a story inside the front page 
of the LA Times. 

Many thanks to all who helped make 
these events happen, and stay tuned for 
more developments. For information 
contact EF!, Box 83, Canyon, CA 94516. 
(Accompanying this article are the de- 
mands and information printed on the 
condor leaflet.) 

FREE THE 
CONDOR 

Boycott the 
Los Angeles Zoo 

We demand the following actions: 

IMMEDIATELY CEASE ALL EF- 
FORTS TO CAPTURE THE RE- 
MAINING THREE WILD CON- 
DORS. Allowing the capture of the last 
three condors would be a tragic mis- 
take. Their capture would make it im- 
possible to protect their habitat from 
mineral development, dams, and sub- 
divisions. Because condors are social 
animals with highly developed patterns 
of learned behavior, it would reduce sur- 
vival chances of caged birds when they 
are released back into the wild. State 
and federal permits allowing their cap- 
ture should be immediately revoked. 

BEGIN THE RELEASE OF CAP- 
TIVE CONDORS IMMEDIATELY. 
Instead of caging more condors, it is 
time that the reintroduction of captive 
condors begin. We call for the im- 


mediate release of the condors into the 
current range to allow for pair bonding 
in the wild. The zoos, who have consis- 
tently fought against the initiation of a 
release program, should quit playing 
politics with the survival of the condors. 

STOP THE INTRODUCTION OF 
ANDEAN CONDORS. The new plan 
of the zoos to release Andean Condors 
in California should not be allowed. 
There is no reason to believe that An- 
dean Condors will provide information 
toward saving California Condors. This 
plan is a ruse to keep the condor re- 
search biologists employed and take 
pressure off the zoos to release Califor- 
nia ^ondors. This scam is to be con- 
ducted by the same people who have 
eradicated the wild condor population. 

MAKE HABITAT PROTECTION 
THE TOP PRIORITY. The state and 
federal agencies have failed to confront 
the known sources of mortality of wild 
condors. By placing emphasis on the zoo 
approach, the agencies have largely ig- 
nored the threats of lead poison, shoot- 
ing, pesticides, land development, and 
harassment of condors. We need to save 
a place for the condors! This will prevent 
the extinction of not only the condor, 
but all the other species in its ecosys- 
tem. This can be done by designating 
sanctuaries, preserving their existing 
range, establishing firearms closures, 
and stopping the disastrous poisoning 
programs. 

DECERTIFY THE LA ZOO. The 
Los Angeles Zoo should be prohibited 
from housing any of the captive condors. 
They have sabotaged the release pro- 
gram by taking young condors out of 
isolation and causing them to become 
imprinted on humans, thus no long suit- 
able for release to the wild. They have 
violated the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice’s regulations governing the handl- 
ing of condors and have used political 
muscle and White House connections 
to seize control of the program. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

*Boycott the LA Zoo until they 
begin releasing condors; 

*Write letters to stop the capture 
and to free the condors: Senators Alan 
Cranston and Pete Wilson, US Senate, 
Wash., DC 20510; your representative, 
US House of Representatives, DC 
20515; Donald Hodel, Secretary of In- 
terior, DC 20240; Jack Parnell, Direc- 
tor, CA Dept, of Fish & Game, 1416 
Ninth St, Sacramento, CA 95060. 


ANTI- 
INDUSTRIAL 
STUDIES AT 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Earth First! 
Chapter Forms 


NABC Correction 


by David Abram, Amy Hannon, 
Chris Wells, et al 

ed. note: Our recent article on NABC 
II mistakenly suggested that the resol- 
ution of the MAGIC committee did not 
pass. In fact, in the closing minutes of 
the Congress, the resolution, with mod- 
ifications, did pass by full consensus. 
Thus we are pleased to print here the 
statement and proposal to the Plenary 
session of the second North American 
Bioregional Congress (August, 1986) by 
the committee for Mischief, (formerly 
“Madcap”) Animism, Geomancy, and 
Interspecies Communication (or 
MAGIC). This committee recently 
merged with a splinter group from the 
Eco-Feminist committee: 'Women In- 
terested in Talking to Crows and Herbs 
(or WITCH). 

We know that Bioregionalism is inev- 
itably, unavoidably, involved in magic 
processes. Many individuals, in this 
time, are beginning to feel strange sen- 
sations, sudden bursts of awareness, 
communications from other dimen- 
sions. Those of us who do not work 
within formal religious structures do 
not, in general, interpret such events 
as out-of-the-body experiences, but 
rather as the body itself waking up to 
where it is; we construe these not as 
communications from other worlds out- 
side of orbeyond the material world, but 
rather as communications from forgot- 
ten dimensions of this very world, com- 
munications from other embodied forms 
of sensitivity and awareness too long 
ignored by human civilization. 

The other animals, for instance, have 
given us a great deal, and they have 
been patient with us humans, as have 
the plants, the rivers, and the land it- 
self. Many creatures have donated their 
lives to our quest — many, for instance, 
are even now being subjected to ex- 
cruciating pain in our laboratories be- 
fore being “sacrificed” — yet still they 
are unaware of our purposes. The fish 
find it more and more difficult to swim 
in the stinging waters, while the pass- 
age upstream is blocked by freshly built 
dams; birds spin through the chemical 
breeze, hunting in circles for that patch 
of forest which had been their home. 
They are not alone in their dizziness, 
for things are quickly worsening 
throughout the biosphere. Naturally, 
then, the mountains, the other crea- 
tures, the entire non-human world is 


by UC Berkeley Earth First! 

UC Berkeley, long known as a bastion 
of radical thinking, has finally taken the 
most radical position: defense of Mother 
Earth. This semester has seen the birth 
of a strong UC Berkeley chapter of 
Earth First!. Two weeks after forma- 
tion, this group of young but seasoned 
activists led a march of over 100 from 
the famous “Biko Plaza” to a nearby 
Burger King in protest of BK’s destruc- 
tion of rainforest. Dressed as cows and 
gorillas and carrying signs and trees, 
they changed Burger King into a public 
park, disrupting business for 2-3 hours. 
The traditionally disruptive spring 


struggling to make contact with us; the 
plants we eat are trying to ask us what 
we are up to, the animals are signaling 
to us in our dreams or in forests, the 
whole Earth is rumbling and straining 
to let us remember that we are not just 
in it but of it, that this planet, this mac- 
rocosm is our own flesh — that the grass 
is our hair and the trees are our hands 
and rivers our own blood — that the 
Earth is our real body, and that it is 
alive. And so everywhere, now, our exc- 
lusive space of purely human language 
is beginning to spring leaks as other 
styles of communication make them- 
selves heard, or seen, or felt, and all 
over, in so many different ways, we feel 
intimations of a wholeness that is some- 
how foreign to us, and we see the 
traceries of another reality. It is now 
indeed a time for magic, a magic time. 
But it is no supernatural thing, this 
magic. We are simply awakening to our 
own world for the first time, and hear- 
ing the myriad voices of the Earth. 

Proposal before the plenary congress: 

The committee for Mischief, 
Animism, Geomancy, and Interspecies 
Communication proposes that at the 
third NABC, and at future continental 
bioregional congresses, the congress 
recognize four participants to represent 
the perspective and interests of our 
non-human relatives: one for the four- 
legged and crawling beings, one for the 
flying people, one for our swimming 
cousins, and one (very sensitive soul) 
for the myriad plant beings. 

Other participants who may wish to 
stand in for particular species are wel- 
come to do so. However, those four in- 
dividuals specifically recognized as all- 
species representatives will not partici- 
pate in any other capacity in the con- 
gress during the time that they function 
as representatives. Their role in the cir- 
cle is largely one of deep stillness, of 
being profoundly awake, of keeping 
faith with those beings not otherwise 
present within the circle. 

Affirming that it is a very delicate, 
mysterious process whereby these rep- 
resentatives are recognized, we choose 
not to completely codify this process. 
Yet we hope that the four representa- 
tives will be chosen not just by human 
consensus but by non-human consensus 
. . . This committee suggests that at 
least two of the four representatives 
functioning at any time be inhabitants 
of the host bioregion. Peace. 


semester will bring action against the 
UC Etcheverry Reactor and actions in 
defense of nearby San Bruno Mountain 
and Indigenous Peoples (such as David 
So Happy, now serving five years in fed- 
eral prison for fishing on the Columbia 
River in the Yakima Nation). 

We at Berkeley were happily sur- 
prised how easy it was to pull a group 
together. There are many of us out 
there; we only need to get together. Or- 
ganize! We’ll do what we can here. 
Earth First! 

UC Berkeley EF! wishes to com- 
municate with other student groups. 
Reach them do Bay Area EF!, POB 
83, Canyon, CA 9^516. 
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HIGH PLACES IN GOD S COUNTRY: 
Wilderness in Washington 

A BEAUTIFUL FIVE-COLOR WALL MAP FEATURES: 

• All existing wilderness: National Parks and Monuments (Yellow); 

Forest Service (Green); Unprotected (Orange); Threatened 
(Red) 

• Identifies Native American sites (Lt. Yellow) for the first time 

• Flags key areas exposed to destruction 

• Essay on reverse side links the wilderness experience to the great 

spiritual traditions of Earth 

• Identifies individual places by name 

• Updated information, showing the situation as of 1985 

• Dimensions; 22" X 34" 

All Wilderness Areas 
irrWashington State 
Both Protected and Unprotected 

Be prepared for the last struggles to save the best of wild 
Washington from destruction. Learn what places of power and 
mystery still survive for your exploration or vision quest. 

Available for $5.00 each plus $1.50 postage (per order) 

Northwest Center for a Future 

Washington residents include applicable P.O. Box 13042 

stale (6W %) and local sales lax: Portland. Oregon 97213 








Earth First! and the California Desert 

by Rod Mondt 


What have the ORV geeks, the West- 
ern Mining Council, and the High De- 
sert Cattlemen all found to gag on be- 
sides the dust and fouled air of their 
combined efforts? Senator Alan 
Cranston’s Desert Protection Act of 
1986 (Senate Bill 2061) has a whole bas- 
ket-full of arid land abusers up in arms. 
To help those of you who don’t know 
what the bill is and why land rapers 
are foaming at the mouth, this bill would 
create about 8.5 million acres of Wilder- 
ness and National Park land in the 
California desert areas. These areas 
would be administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management and the National 
Park Service. About 4.5 million acres 
of the land would be managed by the 
NPS and the other 4 million by the 


BLM. The bill would create one new 
National Park in the east Mojave called, 
rightly enough, the East Mojave Na- 
tional Park. It would add large areas 
of land to both Death Valley and Joshua 
Tree National Monuments, as well as 
congressionally establish those two 
Monuments as National Parks. 

S 2061 is supported by numerous en- 
vironmental groups including Audubon, 
California Desert Protection League, 
Sierra Club, Wilderness Society, 
California Wilderness Coalition, and 
Desert Survivors. The Desert Protec- 
tion Act is probably one of the best 
pieces of environmental legislation ever 
introduced before Congress. However, 
typical of the environmental move- 
ment’s compromise attitudes, there are 
many visions that the bill does not ad- 
dress. 

ORVs are earth raping technological 


travesties and should be eliminated . . 
. outlawed. In fact, they’re downright 
unAmerican. Ever see one made in the 
USA? The Cranston folks and the staid 
environmentalists have gone to great 
lengths to keep ORV trails open on at 
least part of the California Desert Con- 
servation Area (CDCA — BLM designa- 
tion for their own desert management 
plan). Earth First! says NO! No more 
special races like the reeent Barstow to 
Vegas shit. No more ORVs PERIOD! 
I’m fed up with 12 year old kids speeding 
around the desert on their smokey, 
noisy excuses for recreation. These 
damned machines foul the air I breathe. 

Next on my list of hated desert intrud- 
ers are cows. The Cranston bill doesn’t 
even talk about cows, except to say that 
they would be phased out over a deter- 
mined length of time within the bound- 
aries of the new National Park areas 
only. Screw cows! (Figuratively of 
course.) The filthy mongrels should not 
be allowed to graze anywhere within 
the Desert Conservation Area on public 
lands. I need not go into the damage 
they cause to fragile ecosystems, and 
there are few ecosystems more fragile 
than our deserts. 

The Cranston bill has no provision for 
the reintroduction of native flora and 
fauna. The Jaguar was once a resident 
of southern California deserts all the 
way up to Tehachapi Pass. There must 
be hope for some of the other beasts 
(like the Desert Tortoise) that wish to 
roam again in the desert. There are 
areas that could provide interesting exc- 
losures — “human exclosures.” Help us 
help the wild keep us out! 

The desert is laced with roads, mostly 
because any idiot with a truck and 
shovel can create a trail, then claim it 
as an “existing route” of travel. Herein 
lies another Cranston faux pas. He and 
the environmentalists that framed the 
Desert Protection Act went out of their 
way not to close roads. Areas remain 
in California deserts that with a little 


vision could become one to two million 
acre roadless areas merely by the clo- 
sure of one road here or there. The bill 
does not discuss the option of reclaiming 
areas once used by mining companies, 
ORVers, etc. By closing roads and 
eliminating grazing and ORVs, we could 
end up with large roadless areas where 
Bighorns, Desert Tortoises, jackrab- 
bits, and Coyotes could roam free. 
Urban southern Californians are march- 
ing east to the desert in ever increasing 
numbers. As this population increases, 
the desert lands will suffer. It is time 
to stand up for the desert! 

Earth First! needs to develop a pro- 
posal to rectify the glaring inadequacies 
of the Desert Protection Act. If you’d 
like to help, contact me. As I am not 
very familiar with the southern parts 
of the CDCA, I’ll need help from anyone 
who has special knowledge of particular 
areas, or has visionary ideas pertaining 
to the desert. We hope to have an arid 
lands rendezvous sometime in January 
to create the draft of our Earth First! 
proposal. I could use feed-back from 
anyone wishing to attend ASAP (i.e. , 
time, place, and how many folks). I will 
try to travel throughout the desert this 
winter to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of the areas. If you can’t be at the Desert 
Rendezvous and want to talk to me 
about a particular area, contact me and 
I’ll try to get down your way. 

For more information about the De- 
sert Protection Act of 1986, contact a 
southern California Sierra Club chapter 
(they were responsible for drawing up 
the area maps) or an office of the BLM. 
They should have maps available which 
you can peruse. But don’t expect to 
carry these suckers home. They must 
weigh about 50 pounds, and word has 
it they they run around $2 a pound. 
These maps contain the best informa- 
tion available about particular areas de- 
lineated by the Cranston proposal. For 
more information on the EF! desert pro- 
posal contact: Rod Mondt, POB 52, 
Lone Pine, CA 93545; 619-876-5459. If 
you can’t raise me by phone, drop a post- 
card so that I can contact you. 



Eureka Dunes and Last Chance Range. Centerpiece of a 2 million acreEF! Wilderness 
proposal in the California Desert. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


Heel or Heal the Mendocino NF? 


by Don Morris 

The Mendocino National Forest is 
“sick” and the Forest Service Doctors 
have a proposed 50 year Plan to “heel” 
it. The plan was released in September 
and is open for public comments until 
February 2, 1987. The proposed “treat- 
ments” and “prescriptions” will be good 
medicine for logging, livestocking, and 
ORVing. What we’ve got here is a “dis- 
eased” forest with excessive over-mature 
and decadent old growth conifer, 
hardwood, and chaparral stands; too 
many roadless areas; too wild — too 
hard to manage. But all is not lost — 
Freddie Quack to the rescue. 

The Mendocino National Forest in- 
cludes over 884,000 acres, of which 
approximately 140,000 acres (16%) is 
“temporarily” preserved as Wilderness 
and Wild and Scenic River corridor. The 
remaining 744,000 acres are up for grabs. 
Although some of this acreage will sup- 
posedly be protected as “Resource Nat- 
ural Areas,” “Streamside Management 
Zones,” and “Spotted Owl Habitat,” the 
Freddies enthusiastically proclaim that 
“a primary goal of forest planning is a 
regulated forest” which produces 
timber (clearcutting), forage (cow chow) 
and recreation (ORV stampedes). 

The proposed plan would result in the 
even-aged logging (mostly clearcutting 
and herbicide spraying) of over 60% of 
the 285,000 acres considered “suitable 
and available” for logging. The average 
annual area to be regenerated (clearcut) 
is over 3600 acres — a 41% increase 
over present activities. By the end of 
the planning period, the total area clear- 
cut would be over 156,000 acres (244 
square miles). The logging priorities for 
the next decade include 40,000 acres of 
clearcut, 24,000 acres of select cut, and 
“sanitation salvage” of scattered old 
growth timber “as the need develops” 
over an area of 181,000 acres. Overall, 
logging will increase from 80 million 
board feet at present to 99 million board 
feet by the end of the planning period. 

Although the Forest Service admits 
that over 342,000 acres of the current 
542,000 acres of grazing allotments are 
“unsuitable for range use,” they pro- 
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pose a “modest” 20% increase in grazing 
allotments primarily due to new “trans- 
itory range” as a result of logging ac- 
tivities — the proposed 40 acre 
hopscotch clearcuts will be bovine feed- 
lots. 

Over 50% of the remaining 142,000 
acres of roadless areas will be roaded, 
logged, or otherwise made unsuitable 
for primitive recreation. Areas tem- 
porarily left roadless will not be man- 
aged to protect their roadless or “semi- 
primitive” characteristics, and there is 
no further consideration of new addi- 
tions to the Wilderness system. The 
2400 miles of existing roads will be in- 
creased by 17% during the planning 
period. Forest Highway 7, dissecting 
the Forest from east to west, will be 
paved. The 411 miles of planned new 
roads are the equivalent of a 2000 acre 
stripmine. 

Over 80% of the Forest will be open 
to ORV abuse on (ha! ha!) “designated 
roads and trails only.” Since off-road-ve- 
hicles, by definition are designed to 
make their own roads, we will hear the 
joy riders’ raucous laughter above the 
ear splitting roar of their infernal 
machines as they grind the plants and 
animals to dust. 

A primary local concern is increased 
sediment load in the Eel River drainage 
which degrades water quality and 
threatens fisheries. The Freddies admit 
that this is a problem and that 90% of 
the soils in the Mendocino have high 
erosion potential, yet they propose to 
clearcut over 40% of the watershed of 
the Wild and Scenic Middle Eel and still 
increase fisheries production by “Best 
Management Practices.” 

The wildlife projections for the pre- 
ferred Mendocino Plan reveal a bias 
toward increasing habitat for sub- 
climax species such as cattle, deer, and 
quail; while habitat for species depen- 
dent on mature and old growth forests 
will decline significantly. The following 
“Management Indicator Species” will 
lose critical habitat: Black Bear, Doug- 
las Tree Squirrel, Western Gray Squir- 
rel, Northern Spotted Owl, Goshawk, 
Acorn Woodpecker, and California 
Thrasher. Of particular concern is the 




Alaska Pa 


*“A11 alpine ski areas will be allowed to 
expand.” 

*“Cleareutting will be the primary 
timber harvest system.” 

*“Weather modification programs will 
be permitted.” 

*“Intensive timber management will 
create more openings and fewer natur- 
ally appearing stands.” 

No increase in Wilderness acres is rec- 
ommended. 

We must fight this kind of human cen- 
tered approach to the National Forests. 
Stanislaus Earth First! has submitted 
an Earth centered alternative plan. 
Please write and support the Earth 
First! alternative. Comments are due 
by January 16, 1987. Send to: Gerald 
Hutchins, Supervisor, Eldorado NF, 
100 Fomi Rd, Placerville, CA 95667 
(916-622-5061). 


Dali Sheep in Denali National Park. Photo by Dave Foreman 


by Suslositna Eddy 


Prior to the writing of this article, 
the NPS decided which lands absolutely 
cannot be designated as Wilderness. 
The reviewers, all being pro-wilder- 
ness, did a fine job. Lands deemed un- 
suitable for Wilderness consideration 
are private property, Native claims, 
land adjoining road corridors, and land 
that has. been maimed by past human 
uses such as mining. Scoping sessions 
are now being held in 40 communities 
around Alaska for issue clarification and 
comment on the lands being reviewed. 

These scoping sessions have not gone 
well. Both sessions that your trusty rad- 
ical reporter attended were dominated 
by big game hunting guides, prospec- 
tors, oil company reps, Winnebagos 
people, and typical “Bigfoot” driving 
yahoos. They all seemed to claim that 
the government was personally out to 
get them by “locking up” all this land. 
The mood was strongly anti-wilderness. 
When yours truly (that’s me) made his 
statements, the roof nearly blew off: 

“All wilderness recommendations 
should be based on the ecological needs 
of the regions involved, not on economic 
self-interest .... 100% of all Alaskan 
National Parks should be designated as 
Wilderness .... Areas within the Na- 
tional Park System should be opened 
to aerial human hunts.” 

Ok, ok ... so I wasn’t visionary 
enough. The entire state should be open 
for aerial human hunts! 

The NPS wants to hear our views 
on whether to add more National Park 
acres to the Wilderness System. Alaska 
is already home to the biggest desig- 
nated Wilderness Areas on the planet. 
LET’S MAKE THEM BIGGER! Write 
and tell the Park Service how important 
big Wilderness is to you. 

(Next report: The finer points of 
Alaska Wilderness and how it is less 
protective than in the lower 48 ... ) 


Before you read any more, grab a 14 
cent postcard or stamped envelope and 
address it as follows: National Park Ser- 
vice, 2525 Gambell St. Room 202, An- 
chorage, AK 99503-2892, attn: Sandy 
Rabinowich. Here’s why you’re writing 
a letter: 

As mandated by the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act 
(ANILCA), the National Park Service 
(NPS) is reviewing all of the National 
Parks in Alaska (15 total) to determine 
whether or not more land within Park 
boundaries should be designated as 
Wilderness. It’s time to say, “Yes! des- 
ignate all land within the National Parks 
in Alaska as Wilderness!” 


Caples Lake — left out ofFS wilderness recommendation. Photo by Bill Car less. 


following primary Forest Service Roads 
should be phased out immediately: M-l 
from Eel River Station to Indian Dick, 
M-21, The Blands Cove Road, M-2 from 
Cold Springs Station to Green Springs, 
M-3 from Bear Creek Station to Ivory 
Mill Station, M-6, M-61, and M-10 along 
Snow Mountain Wilderness. 

5. Vehicles and mountain bikes will be 
banned from the Forest except on des- 
ignated roads outside Wilderness Re- 
covery Zones. (Provide complete pro- 
tection of all roadless areas and recov- 
ery areas where roads have been 
closed.) 

6. No logging or firewood cutting of old 
growth or previously unlogged timber. 
(No deficit timber sales.) 

7. Interim timber harvests to be done 
according to “Respectful Forestry” 
practices (all-age, all-species) with 
priority given to reforestation, erosion 
control, and other healing activities 
using native plant species only. 

8. No control of wildfire (except during 
a transition period needed to return to 
a natural fire regime). 

9. Prohibition of herbicides, insec- 
ticides, and other “economic poisons.” 

10. Withdrawal of National Forest lands 
from appropriation under mining or 
mineral leasing laws and a complete 
moratorium on energy leasing, includ- 
ing hydro-electric projects. 

11. Phase out commercial livestock graz- 
ing and begin watershed/vegetation re- 
habilitation. 

12. Prohibition of trapping and all other 
forms of predator control. 

13. Reintroduction of extirpated species 
where appropriate into suitable 
habitat. (Conduct study of existing and 
potential habitat to determine suitabil- 
ity for reintroduction of the Grizzly 
Bear. Let’s get the Griz back to “Grizzly 
Flat.”) 

14. Free the Eel River! (Acquire prop- 
erty rights to Lake Pillsbury, drain it, 
and dismantle Scott Dam.) 


Osprey, Goshawk, and Spotted Owl. 
The Forest supports an extensive resi- 
dent trout fishery in over 400 miles of 
perennial streams, and an anadromous 
steelhead and salmon fishery in the Eel 
River drainage. 

The Mendocino Forest forms the 
southern rampart of the proposed 
Earth First! 15 million acre North Coast 
Wilderness which would extend from 
near Coos Bay in Oregon to Clear Lake 
in California. The most diverse conifer- 
ous forest on Earth would be protected 
here and given a chance to naturally 
regenerate. 

With its steep and varied topography, 
numerous vegetative types, overlap- 
ping floral strata, and natural clearings, 
the Mendocino has a superlative natural 
diversity of plant and animal com- 
munities. These communities have been 
seriously degraded by a long history of 
livestock grazing and more recent de- 
forestation. Overgrazing and intense 
logging continue to stress this diversity. 
To restore the health of the Forest, EF! 
recommends the following Interim 
Wilderness Recovery Plan for the Men- 
docino: 

1. A primary planning goal will be a 
“de-regulated” forest with top priority 
given to preservation of the ecosystem 
and native wildlife species. 

2. Permanent Wilderness designation 
for over 142,000 acres of remaining road- 
less areas — Yolla Bolly, Deer Moun- 
tain, Thornes Creek, Elk Creek, 
Thatcher, Grindstone, Reister Canyon, 
Snow Mountain, Big Butte-Shinbone, 
Black Butte, Skeleton Glade, Briscoe, 
Frenzel Creek, Doll Basin, Wilder 
Ridge, and Hale Ridge. (Thatcher and 
Elk Creek to be joined with BLM’s 
Eden Valley and Thatcher Ridge Wilder- 
ness Study Areas for a combined 
Wilderness area of 54,000 acres.) 

3. The following watersheds will im- 
mediately be designated Wilderness Re- 
covery Zones: Middle Fork Eel, Main 
Fork Eel (above Lake Pillsbury), Black 
Butte River, Elk Creek, Thatcher 
Creek, Thornes Creek, and Grindstone 
Creek. Existing roads in these areas 
will be phased out. Logging will be ph- 
ased out and efforts made to rehabili- 
tate previously logged areas. 

4. No new road construction will be al- 
lowed and all existing roads will be re- 
viewed to determine which environmen- 
tally damaging or unnecessary ones 
should be closed and rehabilitated. The 


fate of the Northern Spotted Owl, 
whose population will decline by at least 
50% from 1982 base levels under the 
proposed plan. 

The Forest Service mission can be 
summed up by their statements about 
the planned future condition of the 
forest: “In time, the present random ar- 
rangement of stands composed of vary- 
ing size classes would be replaced by a 
mosaic of even-aged stands .... 17% 
of the forest (existing Wilderness) will 
appear undisturbed, management ac- 
tivities will be noticeable on 36% of the 
forest, and 47% of the forest will appear 
modified as a result of intense manage- 
ment activities. 

FREDDIE QUACK — HEEL THY- 
SELF! 

( Roget’s Thesaurus: Politician = hen- 
chman = hatchet man = heeler.) 


EARTH FIRST! 
MENDOCINO 
FOREST PLAN 


Suslositna Eddy, heir apparent to the 
king of Spain, recently moved to the 
Alaskan bush where he is homesteading 
land. 

Editor’s note: We will be covering this 
issue in greater detail as it proceeds. 


by Don Morris and Jim Ferrara 

Northwestern California’s North 
Coastal Mountain Range extends from 
the Siskiyou Mountains at the Califor- 
nia-Oregon border south to San Fran- 
cisco Bay. This coastal range separates 
at the Humboldt County line into the 
outer and inner ranges. The Mendocino 
National Forest is part of the inner 
range from the western edge of the Sac- 
ramento Valley on the east to the Eel 
and Russian Rivers on the west. The 
climax of the inner coast range is the 
South Yolla Bolly Mountains which form 
the northern boundary of the Men- 
docino. This ridge extends southward 
to include Snow, and Goat Mountains. 
Elevations range from 1000 feet along 
the forest boundary to over 8000 feet 
at the crest of the mountains. 

The Mendocino National Forest has 
a rich mosaic of plant communities in- 
cluding grasslands, chaparral, 
hardwood savannah, oak woodlands, 
mixed coniferous forests, red fir forests, 
and boreal meadows. These diverse 
communities are capable of providing 
habitat for a significant number of ani- 
mal species including Black Bear, Tule 
Elk, Mountain Lion, Wolverine, Bob- 
cat, Ringtail Cat, Pine Marten, Bald 
Eagle, Golden Eagle, Peregrine Falcon, 


MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW ! 
ADDRESS! 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Support the Earth First! Wilder- 
ness Recovery Plan for the Mendocino 
National Forest. Mention specific 
points in our proposal in your letter: 
Laverty, Forest Supervisor, Men- 
docino NF, 420 E Lau rel St, Will- 
ows, CA 95988 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: I) National EF! offices 
in the United States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 


EARTH FIRST ! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 7572 

Missoula, MT 59807 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2180 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

40 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(075)643-2090 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
Box 86 

43 Candlemaker Row 
Edinburgh, EH1 2QB 
Scotland 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Roger Featherstone 
Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
OCSR #14 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Vaugn Croteau 
POB 5597 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 
(604)688-SEAL 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 

East Bay 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

San Francisco 

Jolie Velazquez 

2237 Filbert St 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

(415)397-6880(W) 

Marin County 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

MONTEREY BAY EF! 

POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

MONTEREY EF! 

Rob & Kim Burton 
505 11th St. 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408)372-2426 


DAVIS EARTH FIRST! 

Susie Rodriguez-Pastor 
Jennifer Wachter 
324 University Ave. 

Davis, CA 95616 
( 916 >758-7425/753-2568 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 

Bill Curless 
POB 901 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)258-8339 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Larry Davidson 
6609 Sabado Tarde #B 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-3836 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128 
961-4203 (W) 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619)942-8069 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 

Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Scott Sala 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Ronnie Hawkins 
POB 13253 

Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)495-9203 

NORTH IDAHO EARTH FIRST! 
Georgie Sarvis 
POB 422 

Coeur d’ Alene, ID 83814 
(208)667-4678 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MASSACHUSETTS EF! 

NICA 
POB 597 
Athol, MA 01331 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! Bob 
Kaspar 

305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Jim Veller 
Northland College 
POB 209 

Ashland, WI 54806 

Hal Lupinek 
5014 N. Harding 
Chicago, IL 60625 
(312)341-0800 (day) 

Elaine Vercruysse 
105 Galdys 

Fox River Grove, IL 60033 
(312)639-8631 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 


ARCATA EF! 

Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8136/826-3551 

HUMBOLDT/MENDOCINO EF! 
Darryl Chemey 
S. Humboldt Action Center 
814 1/2 Redwood Dr. 

Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 

Betty & Gary Ball 
429 N. State St. 

Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)462-3053 

SONOMA EARTH FIRST! 

Greg King 
POB 1825 

Guemeville, CA 95446 
(707)874-9964 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)345-4746 


MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

John Zelazny 
POB 7153 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-0346 

Rose Zechman 
816 Cooley 
Missoula, MT 59802 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 

144 E. De Vargas #11 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 


Dev Weiss % 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216)338-3589/338-5383 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

Brian Hagemann 
6267 Crestview PI 
Cincinnati, OH 45230 
(513)231-0235 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! , 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 

Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)467-1404 

Sedge Simons 
4018 Tumberry 
Houston, TX 77025 
(713)669-0733 

Leah Averett 
1518 Owasso 
Ft. Worth, TX 76107 
(817)731-6348 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 

RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

Martha Slover 
1512-A Meadowbrook Dr. 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 
(703)552-6548 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle. WA 98145 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 

LOCAL CONTACTS 


ARKANSAS 
NCWA 
POB 189 
Jasper, AR 72641 

ALASKA 
Michael Lewis 
105 Cedar Beach Rd. 

Sitka, AK 99855 

CALIFORNIA 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 
NORTH GEORGIA 
Dennis Stansell 
15 Liberty St. 

Gainesville, GA 30501 
(404)536-9669 

IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 54 
Dexter, IA 50070 

(515) 743-2798 

KENTUCKY 
AJ Fritseh 
POB 298 

Livingston, KY 40445 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MI) 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MICHIGAN 
Stan VanVelsor 
3173 Chelsea Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O'Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952 

NEVADA 
Karen Tanner 
50 Berrum PI. 

Apt. B 

Reno, NV 89509 
(702)827-1518 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki-Lyn Melisi 
20 Walnut St. #1 
Somersworth, NH 03878 
(603)692-5370 

NEW 7 MEXICO 
Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 

NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 

NEW YORK 

Van Howell/Marsha Slatkin 
POB 2063 
Setduket, NY 11733 

(516) 862-9450 


PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 

c/o Otzinachson Group 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 


Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 
Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-6525 


UTAH 

Julien Puzey 
June Fulmer 
864 Roosevelt Ave. 

Salt Lake City, UT 84105 
(801)484-7344 

WEST VIRGINIA 
JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 


Upcoming Earth First! Events 

This is the first of a new column for 
our journal in which we mil list upcom- 
ing events hosted by, or of particular 
interest to, EF.'ers. Please send us 
news of your upcoming events no later 
than two weeks prior to the date of the 
issue in which you wish your event to 
be announced. Please also try to use 
this column rather than asking us to 
send special mailings, so that we may 
save money and paper (trees). 

♦MONTANA January 16-18, Boulder 
Hot Springs, MT — NORTHERN 
ROCKIES REGIONAL RENDEZ- 
VOUS. We invite all who love the north- 
ern Rockies (especially those from Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Wyoming ) to work, 
play, and share together for a few days 
in January. There will be workshops, 
strategy sessions, music, slides, poetry, 
storytelling, cross-country skiing, and 
hot springs soaking. Boulder Hot 
Springs is a privately run resort which 
dates back to the turn of the century. 
The old hotel is full of character (and 
some say, ghosts). Because the owner 
supports wilderness, we are getting in- 
credible discounts: hostel space (bring 
your own bedding) for $6 per person 
per night; hotel rooms for $10 per per- 
son per night. Rates include indoor 
steam rooms, indoor pools, and large 
outdoor swimming pool! An additional 
minimal fee may be needed for kitchen 
and meeting room rental. Write and let 
us know if you plan to participate. Vol- 
unteer your ideas and energy for work- 
shops, food preparation, housecleaning, 
entertainment, and anything else. If 
you want a hotel room, call the resort, 
(406)225-4273, to make reservations. 
The hostel is already reserved, but let 
Walkin’ Jim know if you’ll attend so he 
can figure out spacing. Contact Jim at 
Box 477, Big Sky, MT 59716; (406)995- 
4906. 

““ARIZONA January 10-11 near the 
proposed Cliff Damn site 
— Earth First! Phoenix is getting to- 
gether for fun, educating, cohesion and 
libation. We hope to have experts on 
the ecology of the area, a hydrologist, 
and others to help us learn us about 
the effects of the proposed earth break- 
ing structure. We’ll be in a beautiful 
area for hiking. Bring campfire wood, 
lodging, water, food, info and opinions 
to share, and other necessary (?) life 
support systems .... Phoenix EF! is 
focusing on stopping CAP, stopping Rio 
Salado, and damning Cliff Dam! 

♦ARIZONA Jan. 18, 7:30 PM at the 
Friends Meeting Place, 739 E 5th, Tuc- 
son. Arizona EF! will host a bioregional 
meeting featuring David Haenke. (See 
his article, this issue.) 

♦MAINE Summer 87, date to be an- 
nounced — Bioregional conference in 
Maine — During the past few years 
there have been several “Bioregional” 
gatherings across the continent. The 
most recent was the second North 
American Bioregional Congress held in 
Michigan last August. One of us 
(Roberto Mendoza) attended this his- 
toric event and decided to join the Core 
Council and to try to hold a regional 
gathering for this area. It will probably 
be held in late summer of 1987. We now 
seek people and groups who would like 
to help create such an event. We need 
to hear if you want to be on our planning 
committee or be one of the sponsors or 
supporters. We need your suggestions. 

We need to come together and talk 
about this part of Turtle Island (North 
America) we share. We need to try to 
define our “Bioregion,” a region not of 
imposed, arbitrary political boundaries, 
but of natural boundaries, geographic, 
physical and cultural. We need to begin 
to speak bioregionally. In speaking bio- 
regionally, we begin the process of 
learning to let the bioregion speak for 
itself, through us, to give voice to place. 
We begin to learn the natural rhythms 
of the bioregion, and attune ourselves 
to them. Let us begin this process of 
reinhabiting our bioregion. 

For this to work, we need to repre- 


sent the many peoples of this region 
(especially Native people, poor people. 
Native Mainers, women) as well as the 
plants, animals, soil, air, water. We also 
need to leave room for culture, the arts, 
and the important role of the creative 
process in restoring bioregional health. 

For more information and to offer 
help or suggestions, call either Roberto 
Mendoza, Maine Clergy and Laity Con- 
cerned, 96 Lawn Ave, Portland, ME 
04103; (207)879-0171 or Gary Lawless, 
c/o Gulf of Maine Bookstore, 61 Maine 
St, Brunswick, ME 04011; (207)729- 
5083. 

♦VIRGINIA To all EF !ers in Virginia 
and surrounding environs: I wish to 
start a newsletter to keep us all in- 
formed of each other’s doings, ideas, 
and problems. Virginia desperately 
needs EF!; and the more we know 
what’s happening in our state, the more 
we can do. If you want to receive or 
contribute to this newsletter, contact 
me at 1512-A Meadowbrook Dr. , 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 or call me 
(Martha Slover, a new southwest Vir- 
ginia EF! contact) at (703) 552-6548. We 
are also forming a New River Valley 
local group which hopes to meet regu- 
larly. I have information on that too. 

♦MIDWEST Healing the Land: Re- 
flections on Ecological Restoration 

1987 is the centennial anniversary of 
Aldo Leopold’s birth; and as such, it is 
appropriate that UW is cosponsoring a 
series on the restoration of Earth. Fifty 
years after the establishment of The 
Wilderness Society, and more than 50 
years since Leopold first began to re- 
store native Wisconsin prairie at the 
UW Arboretum, 8 speakers will discuss 
restoration ecology. Frederick Turner 
appears first with “The Humble Bee: 
Restoration as Natural Reproduction,” 
on January 28. On February 25 will be 
UW professor Evelyn Howell with “Re- 
storation Ecology: Theory in Practice.” 
On March 11, Carolyn Merchant, author 
of The Death of Nature, will speak on 
the “Restoration and the Rebirth of Na- 
ture"; and on March 25, Joyce Powers 
of the Prairie Ridge Nursery will dis- 
cuss “Restoration: A Practitioner’s 
View.” Donald Worster, author of Na- 
ture’s Economy, will present two 
speeches: “The Vulnerable Earth: 
Toward a New Planetary History,” 
March 31; and “Ecology as a Healing 
Art,” April 1. Alston Chase, author of 
the controversial Playing God in Yellow- 
stone, will present a speech entitled “In 
Search of the Primitive Ecosystem” on 
April 8 or 15. On April 22, Daniel Jan- 
zen, organizer of a major reforestation 
project in Costa Rica, will explain “Re- 
storation for Conservation: Growing a 
Tropical National Park"; and George 
Trow, author of The Harvard Black 
Rock Forest, will discuss “The Posses- 
sion of Nature.” 

One of the efforts of Earth First! has 
been to call for the restoration of non- 
human landscapes within North 
America. This series will give Midwes- 
terners a chance to hear people from 
throughout the US who are actually en- 
gaged in this activity. The lectures are 
free and open to the public and will be 
held on the UW campus in Madison. 
For more information, call 608-262- 
0533, or 263-7889, or write: Bird, 305 
N Sixth St, Madison, WI 53704. 

EARTH FIRST! BOSTON AREA 
GATHERING 

January 18, 1987, 12 noon. Bring food, 
drink, ideas, etc. Brief group discus- 
sion followed by a get-to-know-each- 
other party! 

121 Museum St., Apt. 2, Somerville 
(Museum St. is at the blinking light on 
Beacon St. 121 is first bldg, on right.) 
Call 868-5985 for questions. 
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The Battle of Four Notch 
TEXAS ATT’Y GENERAL 
SUES FREDDIES 




headed home, anxious to make their 


the front of Godzilla. Renowned tree 


“They just left the Phelps store,” the 
voice said over the radio . . . “they must 
have 30 carloads of press with them!” 
(Freddie transmission overheard by a 
reporter on the way to the Four Notch 
site). In actuality, only about 15 press 
vehicles showed up to cover the October 
21st action in Sam Houston National 
Forest. And even though the press out- 
numbered the protesters (or perhaps be- 
cause ?), the action turned out to be the 
most successful in the history of Texas 
Earth First! The Farced Circus was de- 
faced on at least ten TV stations and 
in over 30 newspapers — many front 
page and some out of state, including 
the New York Times and the Washington 
Post. 

Since early summer of this year the 
Forest Service (FS) has been crushing 
up to 30 acres of rich East Texas forest 
a day with a 52-ton tree crusher. (See 
“Godzilla” article in Samhain issue.) 
Doomed are 2600 acres of uniquely di- 
verse forest the Freddies claim were 
“devastated” by a Southern Pine Beetle 
infestation three years ago. The trees 
affected by the infestation represent 
only 2 of some 100 tree species identified 
in the area. Four Notch has even been 
declared “unique” by the FS for its nat- 
ural diversity and age of forest stands. 
Despite all of this, the FS has con- 
tracted for the forest to be pulverized 
and the remains napalmed. The entire 
2600 acres will then be replanted with 
one imported species of pine. 

East Texas possesses some of the bio- 
logically richest land on the continent. 
Texas EF! refuses to stand by as the 
Freddies and others turn it into sterile 
pine farms. Upon hearing of the Fred- 
dies’ atrocious plans for Four Notch, we 
decided to protest with a magnitude 
equal to their methods of destruction. 
Here follows the story of the Battle at 
Four Notch: 

As the press caravan arrived at the 
site where Godzilla (the crusher) was 
at work, about 20 EFJers were anxi- 
ously waiting. The roar of the crusher 
could be heard in the distance. Loud 
snapping noises penetrated the air as 
the giant pines and hardwoods went 
down. The beast could be seen across 
the field of debris. Big healthy pines 
fell in its path as the TV cameras began 
rolling. 

Godzilla chomped at full throttle as 
protesters and press approached. We 
waited for the machine to complete a 
few rounds so the media could document 
the destruction. Once the beast came 
back around, completing its circular pat- 
tern, we began running alongside of it. 
We held up signs and waved arms, alert- 
ing the driver to stop. After about 150 
yards, it slowed down enough for us to 
get in front of it. 

Immediately after the beast came to 
a halt, Bugis was on top of it. Whipping 
out his kryptonite lock and key, within 
seconds he was bolted by the neck to 


Freddie cops rough up Bugis Cargis but fail to rentove him from Godzilla. Photo 
by George Russell. 


climber, James Jackson, was already 
half way up an elm tree next to the 
crusher. Christi Stevens, Pat Taylor, 
and Chuck Taylor all chained them- 
selves to trees near the crusher. Hollers 
and howls of the protesters filled the 
air, drowning out the disgusting noise 
of the machine’s engine, which was left 
running for over an hour. 

Signs were draped across the stilled 
beast and in the trees reading: STOP 
THE TREE NAZIS, STOP CLEAR- 
CUTTING, EARTH FIRST! TV 
cameras rolled and reporters scrambled 
to get interviews with the chained and 
their supporters. 

The federal agents and officers from 
the local Sheriffs department expected 
to have the protesters handcuffed and 
hauled away within 30 minutes. No one 
anticipated that we would hold the 
crusher hostage for over 24 hours! 
Within an hour Christi, Pat, and Chuck 
were cut loose and taken away to the 
Walker County Jail; but they could not 
free Bugis, despite numerous attempts 
with boltcutters, locksmiths, and sweet- 
talk. As the day wore on, the Feds 
began to grow uptight. Aside from 
when the Freddies were abusively jerk- 
ing his neck and head, trying to split 
the kryptonite with giant boltcutters, 
Bugis appeared quite comfortable atop 
the purring Godzilla. And it is a good 
thing, because it became his home for 
the next 24 hours. 

While the Freddies busied them- 
selves with Bugis, Pastor Jackson in his 
Elm pulpit preached about the wisdom 
of Mother Nature, quoting from great 
books such as Walden, Deep Ecology, 
and the Bible. His hammock strung be- 
tween two young elms, loaded with 
books, food and drink, Jackson was pre- 
pared for a long stay. As it appeared 
that Bugis and James were going to 
make the event an all nighter, the press 


James Jackson in his hammock before Freddie thugs cut him down. Photo by Barbara 
Dugelby. 


deadlines with the story. The Feds did 
not give up so easily, however. Perhaps 
their pride was hurt by their incompe- 
tence at dealing with the affront. As 
the crowds thinned, things began to get 
hairy. 

James told the Freddies that he could 
not climb down out of the tree without 
assistance, because he had injured his 
knee on the way up. Nevertheless, Billy 
Ball, top federal security agent for the 
FS in Texas, counted to ten quickly and 
then began to chop down the tree hold- 
ing Jackson. The ax was passed around 
and everybody had their chance at a 
swing. As the tree began to topple, 
Jackson leapt through the air at a height 
of 30 feet to another tree five feet away. 
The first tree smashed against the side 
of the tree crusher. The Freddies 
wasted no time and soon the second tree 
came crashing down, this time with 
Jackson in it! The fall injured his (other) 
knee (lucky for the FS it was not more 
serious). 

Meanwhile, Robin Spraggins was ar- 
rested for trying to halt the chopping. 
She had placed herself between the ax 
and the tree, appalled at the blood- 
thirsty behavior of these “good-ole 
boys.” 

As the five other jailbirds slept semi- 
comfortably in the Walker Co. jail, 
Bugis spent the night on “Godzilla” with 
a courageous support team of Barry 
Geiken, Mark Sanders, and Greg Mef- 
ferd. The next day, shortly after noon, 
the FS reappeared with anew locksmith 
who was able to drill open the lock 
around his neck. The FS with their in- 
eptitude, actually contributed to our 
success. What could have taken them 
a mere 20 minutes, took over 24 hours, 
leaving Bugis attached to the crusher 
and keeping the story alive. 

On November 12, the Honorable Jus- 
tice of the Peace John Paskett found all 
six protesters guilty of a Class-C mis- 
demeanor — diorderly conduct — and 
fined each of them $113. Two of the six, 
James Jackson and Robin Spraggins, 
have appealed their cases, while the 
other four served their fines in commu- 
nity service (picking up trash on Piney 
Wood roads). 

As a result of this successful action, 
Texas EF! has received countless phone 
calls and letters, and much follow-up at- 
tention from the press. Most of the 
Texas public, and many across the na- 
tion, have been awakened to the clandes- 
tine character of the Farced Circus. It 
took months of hard work by 
mainstream environmentalists, mainly 
one — George Russell of the Lone Star 
Chapter of the Sierra Club — to bring 
media attention to the Four Notch scan- 
dal. On October 20, the story received 
national attention in the pages of News- 
week. But it was not until EF! carried 
out their wild action that the fuse was 
finally lit. 

The bomb exploded when the Attor- 
ney General (AG) of Texas, Jim Mattox, 
upon learning of this boondoggle tree 


by Barbara Dugelby 


crushing project, sent his environmen- 
tal protection division staff to Four 
Notch to investigate. On October 31, 
under pressure from the AG, Forest 
Service Surpervisor Mike Lannan 
placed a seven-day moratorium on all 
crushing and burning activities at Four 
Notch. During this period Earth 
Firstlers assisted George Russell with 
the tour for the AG’s investigators of 
the contracted area. After ten days of 
investigation and preparation, a federal 
lawsuit was filed, November 13, by the 
State of Texas against the Forest Ser- 
vice (sweetest words I’ve read in a long 
time: Max Peterson, Chief USFS . . . 
sued in his official capacity). 

The lawsuit focuses on the Farced Cir- 
cus’s claim that “no significant impact” 
will result from these “regeneration” ac- 
tivities. The National Environmental 
Policy Act requires that federal agen- 
cies carefully evaluate the potentially 
significant environmental impacts of all 
major actions. Thus far, the Forest Ser- 
vice, in less than three pages of the Four 
Notch Environmental Assessment, has 
only given a passing glance at the en- 
vironmental consequences of its ac- 
tivities. The FS must at least be forced 
to comply with federal law and prepare 
a full environmental impact statement 
evaluating the proposed activities. 

Of course, the Freddies are not ab- 
sorbing all these blows without react- 
ing. Hal Glassman, FS “Public Affairs 
Officer,” has been busy hassling repor- 
ters for the way they covered the issue, 
writing scathing letters to newspaper 
editors, clandestinely arranging slan- 
derous editorials with naive young jour- 
nalists, and spreading ugly rumors 
about EF! (see TX Rendezvous article, 
this issue). He is doing everything 
necessary to convince the public that 
the people protesting FS practices are 
an “anti-social band of renegades” who 
“advocate violence” and know nothing 
about forestry. Yet the Forest Service 
has been cracked wide open this time 
(similar to another scandal involving 
Iran and our friends in DC) and press 
releases and phone calls will do little 
to repair their mutilated “Good Guy” 
reputation. 

ed. note: On December 10 ( after this 
article was written), Judge Lynn 
Hughes ruled in favor of the Forest Ser- 
vice, a decision which will allow the FS 
to proceed with its crushing plans. (So 
far, wet weather has prevented the Fred- 
dies from restarting their forest crush- 
ing.) Judge Hughes said they acted 
within the law and in accordance with 
the current 10-year forest plan. How- 
ever, in referring to the Forest Service’s 
characterization of Earth First! as a 
* “hyperactive minority, ” he strongly dis- 
agreed, saying EF! was “an informed, 
vigilant, active minority” who serve an 
important purpose. He also stressed 
that his decision only applied in this 
particular case. The next 10-year plan 
for East TX National Forests will be 
released in January '87, and EF! and 
other environmentalists hope to im- 
prove it. 

So what’s next? Texas EF! will con- 
tinue to fight the destruction of Four 
Notch. We hope to network with more 
groups and individuals on a more perma- 
nent basis, fighting FS landrape. 

All of you can help by writing to 
voice your opposition to this type of 
“forest management.” Send letters to: 
Max Peterson (Chief Tree Nazi), 
USDA Forest Service, POB 2417, 
Washington, DC 20013; Jack Alcock, 
Regional Forester, USDA FS, 1720 
Peachtree Rd, NW, Atlanta, GA 30367; 
Sen. Patrick Leahy, Chair, Agricul- 
tural Committee, US Senate, Wash., 
DC 20510; William Lannan, Forest 
Supervisor, USDA FS, 701 N 1st St, 
Lufkin, TX 75901. Donations are 
needed to cover phone bills, court 
costs (ongoing), and to continue the 
Battle at Four Notch. Send to TX EF!, 
POB 7292, Austin, TX 78713. 

Barbara Dugelby, a TX EF! leader, 
recently returned from a trip to 
Panama where she investigated the 
rainforest situation. We expect to re- 
ceive a report on this from her soon. 
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New Delhians Monkeywrench in the 
Streets 

India’s Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
recently asked government agencies to 
modernize their operations by acquiring 
computers. As a result, the New Delhi 
Transport Corp. adopted 87 new 
“rationalized” bus routes, as deter- 
mined by computer, and abandoned 114 
traditional routes. So outraged were 
commuters by this new “enlightened 
traffic management” that they blocked 
buses, deflated tires, stoned bus win- 
dows and through their boisterous ef- 
forts succeeded in regaining their tradi- 
tional routes of transport. We hail the 
victory of commuters over computers! 

Artist Joins Penan Tribe 

Swiss artist Bruno Manser has joined 
the Penan tribe on the Malaysian island 
of Sarawak, in an effort to evade expul- 
sion from Malaysia and to gain public 
recognition of the need to preserve the 
rainforest between Ulu Limbang and 
Ulu Tutoh. Bruno wants this area made 
a forest reserve for the 300 Penan. After 
Bruno’s entry documents for his stay 
in Malaysia expired, authorities tried 
to take him into custody. Since his es- 
cape from police, Bruno has hidden 
among the Penan; but has contacted the 
outside world. He and the tribe left, a 
written message for an unfortunate re- 
porter who slogged through the jungle 
for days in a futile attempt to find and 
interview the refugee. Bruno has 
adopted the Penan mode of life, hunting 
with a blowpipe in the virgin but 
threatened jungle, unclad and eating 
mulong (made from wild sago). The 
Penan recently have tried to stop timber 
surveyors in their area, and authorities 
claim Bruno is responsible for inciting 
the natives to rebel. In a recent confron- 
tation, timber workers were stopped by 
natives armed with parangs at the 
Tutoh bridge. Bruno has contacted in- 
ternational environmental groups ask- 
ing them to seek preservation of the 
Penan’s home on Sarawak. So far, the 
great forest skills of the Penan — who 
act as his bodyguards — have prevented 
authorities from capturing Bruno. 

Hayduke Mine May Stop Ski Area 

Government Peak, near Hatcher Pass 
just west of the Little Susitna River in 
southcentral Alaska, is threatened by 
a ski resort. The booming blob of An- 
chorage hopes to host the 1994 Winter 
Olympics, and developers hope to build 
a ski area on Government Peak in order 
to capture some of the potential influx 
of wealth. (A study of the proposed ski 
area is due February 1, with public re- 
view scheduled for spring of ’87.) How- 
ever the ski area proponents have met 
an unusual obstacle: the George 
Hayduke Memorial Mine. Last year 
Mike Bronson, concerned by the threat 
to the beautiful Hatcher Pass area, filed 
a mining claim in the area in the name 
of Seldom Seen Mining Company. 
Alaska state mining claims allow leases 
only of subsurface rights to land, but 
if Bronson claims the construction is in- 
terfering with his mine, he could at least 
delay construction while the Division of 
Mining evaluates his mine’s legitimacy. 

Puerto Rican Rebels Fight Freddies 

A Puerto Rican nationalist group, Los 
Macheteros, is being blamed for the re- 
cent bombing of US military facilities 
in San Juan. Two bombs exploded and 
six or more were diffused; three 
nationalist groups claimed responsibil- 
ity. One truck was destroyed. Los 
Macheteros (“Machete Wielders”) are 
protesting for independence from the 
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US, and against US plans to train 
Nicarag uan rebels on the island and to 
clear Puerto Rican rainforest. The 
group released a communique denounc- 
ing US actions against the indepen- 
dence movement and denouncing_JJS__ 
Forest Service plans for timber cutting 
on the El Yunque forest — the only . 
Ganbbe^1bi^rffi^|F]roFSjnianage- : , 
rheriL (source: Seattle Times, 10-29-86) 

The Fox Lives! 

In the mid ’70s the Fox was famous 
for his masterful acts of ecotage aimed 
at corporate polluters. In Los Angeles 
recently, the Fox (now in his 50s) 
reemerged and gave an interview 
through a third party during which he 
discussed his past escapades. His multi- 
tudinous monkeywrenching actions of 
last decade included plugging smoke- 
stacks and drains of air and water be- 
foulers and dumping industrial sewage 
— and dead animals he proclaimed as 
victims of the sewage — on corporate 
carpets. The Fox’s raids — at least 30, 
in eight states — were widely reported 
by the press; yet he was never caught 
or identified. His most famous action 
was hanging a banner denouncing then- 
Mayor Daley over the Picasso statue in 
Chicago. His major campaigns were 
against US Steel and Armour-Dial. The 
Fox takes his name from Reynard the 
Fox, the wily medieval epic hero, and 
from the Fox River in northern Illinois. 
The Fox has kept a low profile for the 
last decade, but in June he plugged the 
sewer of the biggest laundry in the Fox 
River valley. He and a “kindred spirit” 
used Sakrete to block the pipe dumping 
bleach. In this case, the Fox didn’t 
notify the press. He says his targets, 
aware of his persistence and afraid of 
bad publicity, usually attempt to abate 
their excessive emissions. However, he 
says that in the past he has had to notify 
the press to force the corporations to 
reform. Sometimes he leaves a note at 
the polluter’s place threatening to 
notify government environmental offi- 
cials if the pollution isn’t stopped. The 
Fox now hopes to establish a foundation 
to continue his ideals. (Los Angeles 
Times, 7-17-86) 

Black Lion Prowls Pt. Reyes 

Point Reyes National Seashore in 
California is graced by a black Mountain 
Lion. The lion was photographed for the 
first time recently, and is spotted a few 
times a year by hikers. Unfortunately, 
Point Reyes park ranger John Dell’Osso 
says that in the 79,000 acre park: “A 
few [lions] may even be too many. ” Write 
to the ranger and tell him Point Reyes 
needs more lions and less tourist im- 
pact. Send to: John Dell’Osso, Ranger, 
Point Reyes National Seashore, Point 
Reyes, CA 94956. 

Power Co. Helps Consumers Buy Hot 
Tubs 

Washington Water Power Co. has 
launched a campaign to persuade its cus- 
tomers to consume more electricity to 
keep rates down. A key aspect of this 
campaign is the $250 rebate WWP pro- 
vides to customers to buy electric hot 
tubs. Due to the slump in the North- 
west’s aluminum, mining, and logging 
industries, there is a great surplus of 
power in Washington and northern 
Idaho. Excessive construction of power 
plants has resulted in rising electricity 
costs. By corporate reasoning, it logi- 
cally follows that hot tubs are the cure 
for the rise in electricity costs. 

Fast-food Destroys Ozone 

Scientists have recently begun to 
admit that they grossly underestimated 
the seriousness of the related problems 
of the greenhouse effect and the de- 
struction of the ozone layer. Scientists 
are showing concern about the giant 
hole in the ozone layer which has opened 
above the Antarctic each winter since 
the late ’70s. With the renaissance of 


ozone depletion research, scientists 
have identified many of the sources of 
the chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) that de- 
stroy ozone in the upper atmosphere 
(stratosphere). It has long been known 
that aerosol sprays are major sources 
of CFCs. Now we learn that McDonald’s 
hinged polystyrene foam packages prob- 
ably (MeD’s will not say) contain CFC- 
12which— -along with CFC-11 — con- 
tributes more to ozone depletion than 
jmy other chemicals. The US banned 
CFCs in most aerosol sprays in 1979, 
so sprays now account for only 5% of 
US CFC releases. Worldwide, aerosols 
still release 30% of CFCs, however, be- 
cause most developed nations still use 
aerosols in sprays. CFCs are also used 
in insulation, packaging, air condition- 
ers, polystyrene sheet (egg cartons and 
supermarket meat trays), non-urethane 
foams, and Dow Chemical’s Styrofoam. 
These products should be easy for us 
to avoid. However, one possible culprit 
which backpackers may be loathe to sur- 
render is closed-eelljbam. Yes,' even our 
sleeping padsTnay be gnawing through 
Earth’s ultra-violet light screen. 

“Vandals” Close Rifle Range 

Near Grand Rapids, Michigan, “van- 
dals” (why do they always blame the 
“Vandals”; why not “Visigoths?”) have 
added to the growing list of forms of 
ecotage. The activists succeeded in clos- 
ing the obtrusive rifle range in Can- 
nonsburg State Game Area (Kent 
County) simply by sawing down and 
burning the shooting benches, which 
had recently been built by Michigan’s 
Department of Natural Resources at a 
cost of $500. As a result of continuing 
direct action against the rifle range, the 
DNR scheduled a public meeting to dis- 
cuss management of the game area. 
Housing Developments in a National 
Park? 

Many National Parks are infested 
with campgrounds, condos, conces- 
sions, cars and aircraft; but none until 
now have had to contend with housing 
developments built after creation of the 
Park. Now, Lake Clark National Park 
on the Alaska Peninsula faces this 
threat. Due to one of the many com- 
promises in the 1980 Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act 
(ANILCA), a Native Corporation, Kijik 
Corp., has the privilege of existing 
within Park boundaries but outside its 
jurisdiction. (Native corporations are 
an unfortunate result of the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act. This act 
pressured Natives into incorporating 
and choosing limited lands with which 
they must support themselves. The act 
has, in effect, forced Natives into the 
capitalist economy and into the role of 
resource exploiters.) Kijik, the corpora- 
tion of the Nondalton village, owns 
130,000 acres — most of it inside or ad- 
jacent to Lake Clark National Park and 
Preserve. Lake Clark, one of 15 Na- 
tional Parks and/or Preserves in Alaska, 
comprises four million acres, but only 
2.4 million of that is protected as Wilder- 
ness. Kijik plans to develop the Keyes 
Point area of the Park. So far, the new 
Kijik development includes only two 
houses, but Kijik has sold about 200 
lots. Kijik is carefully zoning the land 
and plans to develop not more than 5% 
of Nondalton lands, but knowing this 
will be little comfort when we see 
businesses and hundreds of houses in 
an area that should remain forever wild. 

Campers Bring Their Lawns With 
Them 

The New York Times reports that cam- 
pers increasingly bring home comforts 
with them. On the growing list of essen- 
tials for some campers are motor 
homes, TVs, dish antennas, microwave 
ovens, ATVs, stereos, and artificial 
turf. (Perhaps they’ll soon develop 
growing artificial turf so that campers 
can also bring their riding mowers.) 
Meanwhile, campgrounds are becoming 
increasingly developed, with some 
featuring large movie screens, heated 
pools, country & western bands, and 
hypnotists. 


Outside Threatens Outside 

We quote the following loathsome an- 
nouncement from the December issue 
of Outside: “Loren Lee Upton needs vol- 
unteers to supervise the logistics of his 
‘Road’s End to Road’s End Expedition,’ 
an attempt to four-wheel-drive down 
the North and South American conti- 
nents, then up through Africa and 
Europe. In January, Upton will attempt 
to cross the Darien Gap of Panama, 160 
miles of dense rain forests and swamp- 
lands, and will need assistants to run 
supplies, organize the machete crews, 
and secure accommodations in upcom- 
ing villages. A knowledge of Spanish is 
helpful. Contact Upton and Son Exped- 
itions, Box 192, Lone Pine, CA 93545; 

(714) 734-2324.” Perhaps some EFIers 
will want to make contact with Upton. 

NPS Approves Capitol Reef Develop- 
ment 

In our Mabon issue, Zuni Reincarna- 
tion reported on BLM plans to rebuild 
two old livestock reservoirs in Capitol 
Reef National Park, in the Hartnet sec- 
tion north of the main road through the 
Park — an area recommended by the 
Park Service as Wilderness. The NPS 
recently issued a FONSI (finding of no 
significant impact) ruling for the BLM 
plans. BLM plans to drive a bulldozer 
through nine miles of CRNP’s high-de- 
sert (up Deep Creek Wash) to reach the 
construction sites. 

Smokey Dies of Drug Overdose 

In an apparent overdose of cocaine, 
Roger Carmel — the voice of Smokey 
the Bear on TV ads — recently keeled 
over, never again to lie to us of the evils 
of forest fires. 

Will Cows’ Flatulence Disrupt Global 
Climate? 

The increasingly popular Gaia 
hypothesis suggests — and is based on 
a growing body of data showing — that 
Earth can reasonably be described as 
a living organism, the living parts of 
which help create and maintain the 
global homeostatic processes. Unfortu- 
nately, human disruptions of Earth and 
her organisms may be destroying stable 
global processes and elements, includ- 
ing those in the atmosphere, that make 
life possible. Scientists frequently warn 
us about the increasing levels of carbon 
dioxide and chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
in the atmosphere. However, they have 
only begun to study the sources of one 
of the CFCs — methane - — which may 
be confnButmgfotTie greenhouse effect 
and to the destruction of the ozone layer. 
Methane sources appear to include: 
Earth’s interior, decaying rice paddies, 
and cattle flatulence! Yes, the cunning 
bovines may be seeking to destroy our 
livable climate and hence all life on 
Earth! 

Smitten Moose May Stop Ski Area 

Killington Corp., infamous among 
Vermont natives for attracting the rich 
“city-slickers” while doing nothing to al- iAj 
leviate the poverty of Vermont’s forgot- 
ten rural peasants, now hopes to seize 
control of an even larger portion of the ''■$ 
state. Killington plans to extend its six ^ 
mountain ski area to engulf Parker’s ^ 
Gore, a 3000 acre wild area. Killington’s 
new development would include a 346, \ 
kilowatt powerline, eight to ten chair- 
lifts, snowmaking, a lodge, 2000-3000 
condominium units, and sewage treat- 
ment plants. The sewage plants are an 
attempt to deal with a messy issue 
which has troubled Killington in the 
past. Killington recently almost suc- 
ceeded in gaining state permission to 
spread the immense amount of sewage 
its customers generate over northern 
Vermont land by means of aerial spray- 
ing. Fortunately, environmentalists 
managed to block this fiasco by 
spearheading a campaign against it 
featuring bumperstickers proclaiming: 
“Vermont: where the affluent meet the 
effluent.” The current environmental 
campaign has an equally humorous focal 
point — a bull Moose who is pining away 
for a Hereford cow who refuses to be 
his mate. The Moose, from Parker’s 
Gore, has so far spent 40 days this fall 
courting the elusive Jessica on a nearby 
farm. This odd relationship attracted 
tourists, many of whom signed environ- 
mentalists’ petitions to save Parker’s 
Gore, the smitten Moose’s home. 
(Arizona Daily Star, 11-3-86, 12-5-86) 

Two Locals Rob Steward 

In late October, police arrested two 
Graham County men for “robbing” 
continued on page 15 





a generator, electric air compressor, 
30,000 BTU furnace, six batteries, 
chainsaw, electric tools, computer, two 
radios, new color TV and a telescope 
— all this gear and Steward hasn’t even 
received approval to build yet. Earth 
First! suggests that the response of au- 
thorities to this “robbery” has been in- 
appropriate. Rather than fining and jail- 
ing them, they should be hired to com- 
mence site dismantlement atop High 
Peak. 
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Tree Saver’s Manual Completed 

An Appalachian environmental 
leader, A1 Fritsch, has completed the 
Tree Saver’s Manual. The manual de- 
scribes various “lighthearted” monkey- 
wrenching tactics to stop stripminers, 
logging companies and other land de- 
spoilers. As an ordained Jesuit priest, 
A1 is uniquely qualified to expound on 
the intricacies of ecotage. He was as- 
sisted in the book’s formulation by Peter 
Ayers, who learned about enemy 
machines while serving time in the mil- 
itary. The manual is especially useful 
for activists living in the Appalachians, 
where “wildcat” stripmining is a great 
problem. Order for $10 from A1 Fritsch, 
POB 298, Livingston, KY 40445. Pro- 
ceeds go toward Appalachian preserva- 
tion efforts. 

Whole Earth Catalog Published 

The Essential Whole Earth Catalog was 
published in October. This 416 page 
book/catalog provides “access to tools 
and ideas” on topics ranging from bees 
and Bateson to wild edibles and yoga. 
In the section on environmental groups, 
EF! is the first listed; and E codefense 
is reviewed. $15; 1986; Doubleday & Co. , 
245 Park Ave., NY, NY 10167. 

Stop Believing in War 

Will Whittle, a former fundamentalist 
minister who realized the folly of Fal- 
well-types and reformed, has written a 
highly acclaimed book entitled Homo to 
Stop Believing in War: Religion and the 
Politics of War and Peace (New World 
Library, 180pp.) This book effectively 
shows how such factors as factionalism, 
fear, fundamentalism, and Falwell con- 
tribute to widespread acceptance of 
war. Americans, Christian frmdamen- 
talists in particular, are taught to be- 
lieve in war; but, fortunately, we can 
change our beliefs. This book can help 
readers do so. To order, send $6.95 to: 
How to Stop Believing in War, POB 
1207, Felton, CA 95018. 

EF!-SC Proposes Ocean Wilderness 

EFI-Santa Cruz proposes that an 
area of the west coast from Point Con- 
ception north to the Canadian border, 
200 miles offshore to one mile inland 
be declared a National Ocean Wilder- 
ness Area. No further development 
should be allowed in this area; and there 
should be greatly reduced commercial 
fishing, no further building, and an ab- 
solute ban on waste discharges, includ- 
ing thermal. 

Attention All Poets! 

Announcing the second annual Utah 
Wilderness Association Poetry Compe- 
tition. Deadline: Feb. 1, 1987. First 
place prize: $50. For rules, send SASE 
to UWA, 455 E 400 S, B-40, SLC, UT 
84111. 

French Nukes Brought to Light 

The s ecrecy surrounding th eFrench 
nuclear ind ustr y is being challe ngedbv 
the pub li catio n of two guide s, one in 
French" and one in English: Guide des 
Forces Nucleaires Francoises by Bruno"' 
Barrillot, 'published by ""Centre de 
Documentation et de Recherche sur la 
Paix et les Conflits; and Elssdxjc ity arid 
Warheads: A Guide to the French Nu- 
clear'lndusiry byMary D. Davis, pub- 


lished by the World Information Service 
on Energy (POB 53373, Washington, 
DC 20009). The guides discuss many of 
the same facilities and share the theme 
that in France the military and civilian 
nuclear industries are virtually identi- 
cal. However, the French guide stresses 
what is traditionally thought of as the 
military infrastructure; and the guide 
in English, the aspects of the industry 
usually characterized as civilian. Barril- 
lot groups facilities according to re- 
gions, and concludes with a directory 
of names and addresses. Davis’ guide 
is organized by subject into chapters 
and includes discussion of such topics 
as the influence of the military on re- 
search in France and how to find further 
information about the industry. Both 
guides are available from the French 
Project, POB 493, North field, MN 
55057. Guide des Forces (50pp.) costs 
$7 including postage. Electricity and 
Warheads (112pp.) is $6.50 plus postage 
for individuals and non-profit organiza- 
tions and $12.50 plus postage for others. 
Postage is $1. 

OUR VOICES, OUR LAND; Words by 
the Indian Peoples of the Southwest; 
photos by Stephen Trimble and Harvey 
Lloyd; 176 pp. 234 photos (192 color); 
Northland Press, POB N, Flagstaff. AZ 
86002; softcover $19.95, hard $35. 

This is a collection of stunning photos 
of natural areas of the Southwest accom- 
panied by powerful words by the natives 
of this region. The producers of this 
book traveled throughout Arizona and 
northern New Mexico visiting the tribes 
of this area — Rio Grande Pueblos, 
Acoma, Zuni, Hopi, Navajo, Hualapai, 
Havasupai, Yavapai, Apache, Pima, 
Papago, Yaqui, Maricopa, Quechan, 
Cocopah, Chemehuevi, and Mojave. 
Their efforts have yielded a beautiful 
book. 

WA Map Shows Key Wild Areas 

The Northwest Center for a Future 
has completed a fine and unique map 
of wilderness in Washirgton which in- 
cludes on the reverse side an essay with 
inspiring quotes on behalf of wilderness 
from such thinkers as Leopold, Muir, 
Lewis Thomas and others. The five- 
color wilderness map effectively high- 
lights Washington’s most threatened 
wild areas, showingus where protective 
efforts are most needed. Send $5 plus 
$1.50 postage to the Northwest Center 
for a Future (POB 13042, Portland, OR 
97213) to obtain the map and to help 
preserve Washington’s wild lands. 


NNN (cont) 

Steward Obser/atory facilities atop 
southern Arizona’s embattled Mt. 
Graham. Steward’s proposal to replace 
Mt. Graham’s spruce-fir forests with an 
astrophysieal observatory received a 
boost in October when the Coronado 
National Forest issued its Draft En- 
vironmental Impact Statement with a 
preferred alternative which would allow 
Steward to build (at least) five scopes 
atop High Peak (see article last issue). 
Steward’s claims of minimizing its im- 
pact on Mt. Graham become especially 
dubious in view of the selection of high- 
tech gear stolen from the peak. The two 
litter-removers took $21,000 worth of 
equipment including a VCR and three 
monitors writh custom electric panels, 


Wounded Deer Pins Hunter 

In November, one day after a bow- 
hunter in Wisconsin shot and wounded 
an 8-point buck, the same deer found 
the hunter, charged him, and pinned 
him to the ground with his antlers. The 
deer cut the hunter with one of the 
hunter’s arrowheads. Tragically, the 
deer’s wounds quickly sapped his 
strength and the groveling hunter freed 
himself and slew the deer with a knife. 

Kangaroo Coups Nets Gucci Jacket 

Recently an Aussie motorist was 
taken for a ride by a clever kangaroo. 
The driver hit the kangaroo, and the 
kangaroo, apparently stunned, fell by 
the road. The driver then decided that 
it would be cute to take a picture of 
the prone marsupial wearing his Gucci 
jacket. While taking the photo of the 
kangaroo so attired, the kangaroo hop- 
ped away, complete with Gucci jacket 
containing the driver’s wallet and keys. 
Police expect no trouble in identifying 
the trickster if they see it: not many 
kangaroos wear Gucci jackets. 

Aussie Rides Bow of Destroyer 

At a peace protest in Sydney Harbour 
in late September, hundreds of activists 
with scores of boats confronted the in- 
coming ships — six of which are poten- 
tial nuclear weapon carriers — of the 
navies of Australia, US, UK. and 
Canada. One of the anti-nuclear protes- 
ters, Ian Cohen, leaped into the sea and 
rode the bow (his second illegal bow ride 
in two weeks) of a US destroyer. Cohen, 
famous for his daring acts of civil dis- 
obedience in Australia, was arrested for 
“impeding the free passage of a vessel,” 
but was released on bail. Cohen later 
explained: “I use the rides to create 
theatre so people take note of our pro- 
test.” ( Sydney Morning Herald, 9-30- 
86 ) 

Cedar Theft Becoming Big Business 

Since the enactment of a timber im- 
port tariff last June, the felling and 
theft of cedar trees in National Forests, 
particularly Olympic National Forest in 
Washington, has become a serious 
threat to Northwest forests. Cedar 
thieves are becoming professionals and 
stealing one to two cords per thief per 
night. ( Forest Service Daily News Di- 
gest, Sep. 2, 1986) 

Peregrine Falcons May Return to Sier- 
ras 

After being decimated by DDT in the 
late ’60s (due to its egg-thinning ef- 
fects), Peregrine Falcons have been part 
of a seemingly successful captive breed- 
ing/reintroduction program. This past 
summer, Peregrines were reintroduced 
into Sierra National Forest. ( Forest Ser- 
vice Daily News Digest) 

Dinkey May Not Get Dunked 

In October, the California Public 
Utilities Commission dealt a blow to the 
proponents of a hydroelectric project on 
Dinkey Creek. The commission disap- 
proved of a power sales agreement be- 
tween the Kings River Conservation 
District and Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
This disapproval could block the pro- 
posed destruction of a site in the Sierra, 
75 miles northeast of Fresno. The Sierra 
Association for Environment (SAFE), 
the leading opponent of the dam, also 
has hindered destruction by demanding 
additional environmental studies. The 
dam would further mar the heavily dam- 
med Kings River watershed. It would 
behoove Californians to pressure their 
state and national legislators to seek to 
ban the dreaded dam. {The Fresno Bee, 
10 - 21 - 86 ) 

Muir Snowfield Eroded 

In recent years hiker use of Muir 
Snowfield on Mt. Ranier (Washington) 
has increased so much that snow cover 
in summer is being worn away, leaving 
crevasses in the ice exposed. The NPS 
has begun warning people to rope to- 
gether to avoid falling irretrievably into 
crevasses. We suggest to the NPS that 


the way to stop deterioration of Muir 
Snowfield (and prevent fatalities) is to 
insist that only those climbers willing 
to tread barefoot may hike on Muir 
Snowfield. If this doesn’t adequately re- 
duce the number of hikers, require nud- 
ity without sunscreen. (FS Daily News 
Digest ) 

Authorities Belittle Disaster 

The recent chemical fire and spill into 
the Rhine River in Switzerland by the 
chemical firm Sandoz is not evoking the 
concern among authorities which such 
a catastrophe merits. The Sandoz spill 
has left parts of the upper Rhine biolog- 
ically dead — killing myriads of trout, 
eels, water birds and other creatures, 
and leaving pesticides decomposing into 
chemicals even more dangerous than 
themselves — yet one official, voicing 
the feeling of the authorities, said: 
“Don’t worry about the mercury — how 
should it enter the food chain, since the 
fish are dead anyway. ...” (Greenlink, 
11-7-86) Meanwhile, in Basel, irate 
crowds forced Sandoz executives to flee 
from a public meeting held to discuss 
the disaster; and thousands marched 
through the streets of Basel to protest 
this corporate irresponsibility. (New 
York Times, 11-11-86) 

NPS Joins C of C 

The National Park Servic e, has joined 
— at taxpayers’” expense — ihejOraa t er 
Chamber of Commerce. The C of C is 
aTobbymg~oi^anization that promotes 
business and development. 

Fire Ants Slay Man 

Fire ants recently killed a Florida 
man attempting to destroy their colony. 
The man had approached the ant home 
armed with insect spray but barefoot. 
Stepping on the ant bed, he sank in, 
and was quickly gnawed upon by the 
ants. He lost consciousness in 10 sec- 
onds, and died 11 days later in the hos- 
pital from anaphylactic shock, an aller- 
gic reaction. (Press Democrat, 11-16-86) 

Letters 

Address US senators at US Senate, 
Wash., DC 20510; US representatives 
at US House of Representatives, DC 
20515. 

+The California Fish & Game Commis- 
sion will soon decide whether to end 14 
years of protection and reinstate trophy 
hunting of Mountain Lions in Califor- 
nia. Write to the Commission, and your 
local legislator if you live in California, 
and say that no hunting of lions should 
be allowed. Write: President, Fish & 
Game Commission, 1416 9th St., Sac- 
ramento, CA 95814; your local legislator, 
State Capitol, Sacramento 95814. 

-t- Rumor has it that Coronado National 
Forest managers may choose Alterna- 
tive E from the DEIS for the proposed 
Mt. Graham astrophysieal area unless 
they receive 6000 letters opposing the 
scopes. Alternative E would entail the 
ruination of Mt. Graham’s spruce-fir 
forests. Write in opposition to any de- 
velopment atop Mt. Graham to: Super- 
visor Tippeconnic, 300 W Congess, Tuc- 
son, AZ 85701. 

+ The Shenandoah Wilderness Earth 
First! proposal has received support 
from The Wilderness Society, but Vir- 
ginia conservationists in general are 
hesitant to support this visionary pro- 
posal. Virginia EF! proposes creating 
a 65,000 acre Wilderness by closing 
Forest Road 95 and uniting the Ram- 
sey’s Draft Wilderness and the Little 
River RARE II area and areas in West 
Virginia. (See RF Mueller’s article, 
Mabon ’86 issue.) Write in support of 
the 65,000 acre Shenandoah Wilderness 
to: George Washington National Forest, 
Harrison Plaza, POB 233, Harrison- 
burg, VA 22801; and to the Congres- 
sional delegations of West Virginia and 
Virginia, in particular Representative 
Jim Olin. 

4 - The TV show 60 Minutes recently re- 
ceived a report on the disastrous mis- 
management of Alaska’s Tongass Na- 
tional Forest for a possible TV story. 
Write to 60 Minutes (Story Editor, 60 
Minutes, 524 W 57 St., NY, NY 10019) 
urging them to televise an expose on 
the Tongass situation soon. Tell them 
to contact the Southeast Alaska Conser- 
vation Council (Box 021692, Juneau, AK 
99802; 907-586-6942) for information on 
the Tongass. 
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Wilderness for Arctic 

by Laura Gould 


Wildlife Refuge 


What is wilderness? Wilderness may 
be considered an area where the earth 
and its community of life are undis- 
turbed by humans, where people come 
only as visitors. It is an unsettled, un- 
cultivated region still in its natural con- 
dition, retaining its primeval character 
and influence. 

Congress passed the Wilderness Act 
in 1964 to establish a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System, to set aside 
a few of the last remaining wildlands 
as cultural and scientific resources, and 
to protect the natural values of these 
areas from encroaching and indiscrimi- 
nate development. The act grants Con- 
gress the authority to establish Wilder- 
ness Areas on federally owned public 
lands. 

Designation as a “Wilderness” area 
confers the strongest legislative protec- 
tion available to federal lands, insuring 
that some places shall be kept where 
nature is dominant. According to the 
Wilderness Act, the use of motorized 
vehicles and the landing of aircraft are 
not allowed in Wilderness. In specific 
Wilderness Areas in Alaska, however, 
motorboats and snowmachines are al- 
lowed where their use for subsistence 
purposes is traditional, and the use of 
airplanes and helicopters is permitted. 

Wilderness is important for 
watershed protection, wildlife habitat, 
ecological stability and the preservation 
of genetic reservoirs of plant and animal 
species. Wilderness designation pro- 
vides for recreational activities such as 
backpacking, rafting, mountain climb- 
ing, skiing and camping. It protects 
areas for scientific study, wildlife view- 
ing and many other purposes. Wilder- 
ness clearly provides for multiple uses, 
and its existence secures for the people 
of present and future generations the 
benefits of an enduring wilderness re- 
source. 

Today, the 19.5-million-acre Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge, located in the 
northeast comer of Alaska, is one such 
valuable wilderness resource. The re- 
fuge stretches from the interior north- 
ern forests of Alaska, across the conti- 
nental divide in the Brooks Range, to 
the broad coastal plain bordering the 
Arctic Ocean. The region encompasses 
an outstanding arctic and subarctic 
ecosystem harboring brown bears., 
polar bears and black bears, wolves and 
wolverines, Dali sheep, musk oxen, 
lynx, moose, the 160,000-head Por- 
cupine caribou herd, over 140 species 
of birds including migratory birds and 
raptors, and abundant fish species in- 
cluding Arctic char and grayling. The 
seasonal climatic conditions are severe 
here, and the ecosystem is undeniably 
fragile. 

The Arctic Refuge is the only conser- 
vation unit in North America, and 
perhaps the world, which protects such 
a wide spectrum of the various arctic 
and subarctic ecosystems in an undis- 
turbed condition. In addition to wildlife, 
the area is peopled by Indian and Es- 
kimo Natives who depend on refuge re- 
sources for their subsistence lifestyles. 

The Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act (ANILCA) of 1980 
placed 8 million acres of the area into 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. However Congress omitted 
from the Wilderness designation 10 mil- 
lion acres in the southern half of the 
refuge and a critically important 1.5 mil- 
lion acres of the Arctic coastal plain. It 
is precisely this coastal region which 
provides critical calving grounds for the 
Porcupine caribou herd; it is also of 
great interest to the oil and gas industry 
as a potentially rich source of petroleum 
resources. 

The Arctic coastal plain is presently 
under study to determine whether it 
should be designated as Wilderness, 
opened to oil and gas development, or 
managed according to some inter- 
mediate plan. Of the 1100 miles of arctic 
coastline in Alaska, the 125-mile stretch 
within the Arctic National Wildlife Re- 
fuge is the only portion which is cur- 
rently closed to oil and gas develop- 
ment. The easternmost 25 miles of the 
coastal plain were included in the 1980 
Wilderness designation, but oil and gas 
exploration is currently underway on 
the remaining 100-mile stretch. In an 
effort to include this area in the Wilder- 
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The Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. Photo by Robert Belous. 





Photo by Wilbur Mills 


on the Arctic 


area the lasting protection that was en- 
visioned when it was first established. 
In order to accomplish this, however, 
citizens must speak up for Wilderness 
designation, on behalf of the integrity 
of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. 

Laura Gould has served as an intern 
for the Arctic Wildlife Refuge. This ar- 


ticle is reprinted from the May-July 
1986 issue of the excellent newsletter, 
The Northern Line. To obtain this bi- 
monthly newsletter and to help save tile 
Arctic Refuge, send $25 to Northern 
Alaska Environmental Center, 218 
Driveway, Fairbanks, AK 99701. We 
also encourage readers to write their 
US representatives (House ofRepresen- 


. 




ness designation, the Arctic Coastal 
Plain Wilderness Bill was introduced in 
Congress in June, 1986. 

ANILCA reemphasized the purposes 
for which the refuge was originally es- 
tablished in 1960 — “to conserve fish 
and wildlife populations and habitats in 
their natural diversity.” Wilderness de- 
signation would afford this spectacular 




Photos courtesy of Northern Alaska Environmental Center 


LETTERS (cont) 


Camel Goes Rambo II 

The following is drawn from an the Madagascar government. Addres- 

APPEN Action Alert. APPEN is an ses are: Came! Cigarettes, R.J. 

Asian-Pacific organization that links Reynolds, POB 2959, Winston-Salem, 

member organizations in the region. NC 27102 USA; and Hon. Ministre, 

Sahabat Alam Malaysia (SAM) is the Ministre de la Reforme Agraire, An- 

coordinator of this network. To receive tananarivo, MADAGASCAR. Send 

action alerts and to subscribe to SAM’s copies of your letters to newspapers 

excellent journal, send $12 or more to and magazines and radio and TV sta- 

SAM, 37, Lorong Birch, 10250 Penang, tions in your country. 

West Malaysia. 


Camel Trophy 87 is off the road again. 
This time our wheezing Rambos plan 
to mangle “1000 miles of mysterious 
Madagascar!” The owners of Camel 
cigarettes, R.J. Reynolds, are once 
again looking for “men of adventure” 
to take up the “challenging odds in a 
battle against nature.” The challenge 
this year involves ploughing through 
what is left of Madagascar’s fragile and 
unique rainforests, while sitting com- 
fortably in Range Rovers. In previous 
years Land Rovers were acceptable, but 
Range Rovers do have that extra bit of 
comfort to help you relax at the end of 
a hard day, battling against both nature 
and your smokers cough. Since 14 teams 
will be entering, with support vehicles, 
the event will be a large convoy. The 
environmental damage caused by such 
a convoy will be considerable. 

Dr. Norman Myers, a world authority 
on rainforests, notes on Madagascar: 
“The present flora represents only a 
portion, and probably a small portion, 
of that which existed on the island be- 
fore nearly four-fifths of the primary 
vegetation . . . the moist forest cover 
— was destroyed. While the forest along 
the Eastern ridges [Camel’s proposed 
routes] . . . may once have covered at 
least 62,000 square km and possibly half 
as much again, it has now been reduced 
... to only about 24,000 square km at 
most. Of this relic more than half has 
been grossly degraded .... Hardly 
any of Madagascar’s primary forest may 
remain intact by the end of the decade.” 
( The Primary Source, Norton & Co. 
London 1984). 

These forests are unique, with more 
than 12,000 plant species, 60% of which 
are endemic, and a wide variety of ani- 
mals, many of whom are endangered. 
The most famous are the 22 lemur 
species that still survive and in particu- 
lar the aye-aye. 

This macho fiasco will tear through 
1000 miles of a country that the World 
Wild Fund has “designated as an area 
of the highest priority for conservation 
efforts and research.” 

This taste for the last remaining areas 
of wilderness in developing countries 
has not always met success. Earlier this 
year the Botswana (southern Africa) 
government refused entry for Camel’s 
“Ultimate Challenge” competition, on 
environmental grounds and due to 
Camel’s description of a large part of 
their country as an “untamed hell.” The 
location was hastily changed to North- 
ern Australia. Other areas they have 
gone through are the Amazon, 1980 and 
’84; Sumatra, 1981; Papua New Guinea, 
1982; Zaire, 1983; and Kalimantan, 1985. 
Each year the course has been 1000 
miles, apart from Australia where they 
managed to find 2000 miles of nature 
that had to be conquered. 

R.J. Reynolds also destroys much 
larger areas of forest through their 
worldwide tobacco growing interests by 
clearing thousands of hectares (ha) of 
forest to process raw tobacco. It takes 
two to three ha of forest wood to dry 
each ton of tobacco produced in the 
Third World, where cigarette smoking 
is, due to hard sell techniques, a rapidly 
expanding industry. These are forests 
that protect soils from erosion, reduce 
floods and droughts, provide food, shel- 
ter and materials for millions of people 
as well as containing the greatest vari- 
ety of genetic material found on earth. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send letters 
and cables of protest to Camel and 


tatives, Wash., DC 20515) and senators 
(Senate, DC 20510) askbig them to 
strengthen and cosponsor the Arctic 
Coastal Plain Wilderness Bill, intro- 
duced last session by Representative 
Udall. Tell them that the bill should be 
strengthened by providing for Wilder- 
ness designation not only of the 1.5 mil- 
lion undesignated acres of the coastal 
plain, but of all 10-11 million undesig- 
nated acres of the Refuge. 


Action on 
the Tracks 

by Mary Davis 

Thirty-nine feet of railway track in 
Golden Valley, Minnesota, were pulled 
up the morning of October 27, to protest 
shipments of irradiated fuel from the 
Monticello nuclear plant to storage at 
Morris, Illinois. The track was part of 
a spur of the Burlington Northern rail- 
road, leading to the Monticello plant 
and several other businesses. 

A woman called WCCO-TV in Min- 
neapolis around 4 AM to announce that 
the track had been damaged. Police 
found at the track a sign to warn appro- 
aching trains but, in the dark, did not 
locate the gap in the rails. Around 10 
AM a lumber train derailed, because of 
the missing section. Nobody was hurt, 
and damage to the locomotive was “re- 
latively minor.” 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
received a call from a woman that after- 
noon. She said (to quote the paper) that 
“a group of people” had “dismantled a 
portion of the track and indicated the 
action was to protest the transport of 
materials on the tracks.” 

Shipments of irradiated fuel are ex- 
tremely dangerous. The shipping casks 
are, in terms of danger, the equivalent 
of rolling nuclear reactors. According 
to Marvin Resnikoff of the Radioactive 
Waste Campaign, a single truck ship- 
ment contains ten times more of the 
volatile radioactive substance cesium 
than was released by the Hiroshima 
bomb. A rail cask is larger and carries 
even more radioactive material. Ship- 
ping casks have not been tested under 
accident conditions; and the standards 
for which they have been computer 
“tested” are unrealistic. 

Henry Feldsmith, coordinator of the 
anti-nuclear Norther Sun Alliance — 
which has lobbied against the ship- 
ments, monitored them, and held vigils 
along the tracks — told the Sun Times 
that his organization had nothing to do 
with the action on the 27th: “It’s not a 
method of protest I endorse ... It 
doesn’t make sense to damage tracks 
that are already unsafe.” Indeed, the 
track removers’ action did demonstrate 
the vulnerability of trains as a mode of 
waste transport. 

[ed. note: Shortly before going to 
press, the author called us with the 
latest news on this action: Northern 
Sun News (journal of the Northern Sun 
Alliance) received and printed a letter 
signed “Anti-Nuclear Choo Choo” 
which explained the protesters’ action. 
In protesting the nuclear waste ship- 
ments, the monkeywrenchers knew that 
there was no possibility that a train car- 
rying waste would hit the derailed sec- 
tion of track. At the time the protesters 
pulled the track, there was no engine 
at the waste loading area; an engine 
(without waste) would have had to en- 
counter the derailed section on its way 
to the area to be loaded. Though North- 
ern Sun will not endorse Choo Choo’s 
form . of protest, the letter from Choo 
Choo that Northern Sun printed may 
lessen the criticism aimed at the protes- 
ters.] 

Shipments from Monticello were not 
taking place at the time the track was 
damaged, but the second of two ship- 
ping casks was in the process of being 
loaded. Nineteen shipments passed 
through the Twin Cities in 1984/85. 
Then there was a long pause. Shipments 
resumed this November, with two mov- 
ing before November 24. 

Monticello is a 545 MW boiling water 
reactor in Monticello, Minnesota, which 
began operation ‘in 1971. Northern 
States Power reracked its fuel storage 
pool in 1979 to allow it to house more 
irradiated fuel than was originally plan- 
ned. Nevertheless, if no fuel were ship- 
ped elsewhere, the company would run 


out of storage space in 1988 and have 
to stop, operation of the reactor, accord- 
ing to Resnikoff in The Next Nuclear 
Gamble. Morris, Illinois, is the site of 
a reprocessing plant that never 
functioned and has a large storage pool. 
Illogically, in recent years, fuel has been 
shipped away from it as well as to it. 

Mary Davis is an anti-nuclear writer 
who recently completed a guide to the 
French nuclear establishment ( see Tri- 
bal Lore). 

Workin’ On the 
Railroad 

by Everett Whealdon 

“We’ll all breathe together — ” 

The “Conspiracy Song” rang out 
along the tracks by the entrance to the 
Bangor Naval Submarine Base on Sun- 
day, May 18, 1986 where a few score 
supporters of Ground Zero and the 
Puget Sound Agape community 
gathered in peaceful demonstration. 

Starting with drum beats, chants and 
exhortations to protect Mother Earth 
by representatives of native tribes, the 
program moved on to talks of nonviolent 
encounters with trains carrying nuclear 
weapons and information about 
sanctuary programs. 

A young woman, recently from El Sal- 
vador, told a moving story, through an 
interpreter, about “terrorism by gov- 
ernment.” And the songs. Sung to- 
gether with great spirit as we stood 
along the tracks in the misty weather 
hard by Hood Canal, part of Puget 
Sound, in the State of Washington. 
Where the great, black Trident subs are 
nourished. 

Three days later comes the train. “ — 
It was a well-orchestrated affair yester- 
day afternoon. The 75 or more demon- 
strators knew ahead of time which 12 
of their group would sit on the tracks 
in front of the Burlington Northern 
train as it arrived.” 

“The Kitsap County sheriffs office 
knew, too, how many they would have 
to transport to nearby Silverdale to 
book on trespassing charges. And they 
also knew the demonstration would be 
peaceful.” (The Seattle Times, 5-22-86) 

This incident is typical of what has 
been happening on the tracks at the en- 
trance to the Bangor Submarine Base 
during the past few years. But it hasn’t 
always been a simple matter of singing 
and potlucking, or even of getting ar- 
rested and released. 

On February 22, 1985, 19 people who 
sat or knelt in front of a train carrying 
hydrogen bombs to the base were ar- 
rested and charged with conspiracy to 
commit trespass. In a pretrial hearing, 
Judge Phillips ruled that conspiracy 
charges should be dismissed since pre- 
vious meetings with authorities were 
for peaceful purposes and the state had 
no grounds for conspiracy. Neverthe- 
less, the 19 were tried at the Kitsap 
County Courthouse before a six person 
jury — all citizens of Kitsap County. 
The county has been the beneficiary of 
beefed up civilian employment at the 
sub base, and the Ground Zero people 
regularly pass out leaflets presenting 
their views to workers entering the 
Puget Sound Navel Shipyard in Bremer- 
ton. So it was a surprise when the jury 
found all 19 not guilty. 

In June of ’86, 11 demonstrators sat 


cratic enemy, but when it is directed 
toward the reluctant radical, that is 
another matter. Apparently, if you are 
hesitant, fearful of how you may help 
bring about a change, you have no place 
among the chosen. That is what you say 
when you assert that you are “happy 
when somebody leaves Earth First! be- 
cause we’re too radical.” How about 
those who might want to join? Must 
they all be full blown warriors? Is there 
no room for the uncertain (and question- 
ing) apprentice radical? From what 
stock will you grow? 

If there is no room among you for 
those who fear the extremes of your 
actions (rare enough), and yet might ex- 
ceed them given the encouragement, 
where will you go? We have a real prob- 
lem if we don’t have the time or motiva- 
tion to keep all those timid souls, those 
part time radicals — people like myself 
— in the trenches. To say that we don’t 
care, even that we rejoice in their depar- 
ture, is a terrible thing to say. It will 
isolate us as a tiny bunch of gnomes, 
and who, besides Earth, will care? 
THINK about what you say to the pub- 
lic. Some hear. We need all of them, 
and especially the timid because there 
are so many of us. 

— Howard Wilshire, Mtn. View, CA 

Editor’s reply: C’mon, Howard, since 
when do you think we control what local 
newspapers write about us? There is no 
way of which I know to do that, or to 
guarantee accuracy in a news article 
about us. However, I fully stand by my 
comment that I am pleased when some- 
one drops their subscription because we 
are too hardass. That means that we 
are not compromsing our special style 
or approach to retain someone’s annual 
subscription money. As soon as I start 
modifying or packaging the content of 
this newspaper in a conscious effort to 
retain subscribers, that is the moment 
I have sold my soul to corporate respec- 
tability and an accountant h bottom 
line. Earth First! by no meant encom- 
passes the entire environmental move- 
ment or even the entire mi.itant en- 
vironmental movement. We are a lean, 
flexible guerrilla group. Having “soft- 
core” people or people uncomfortable 
with our no-compromise style involved 
continued on page 25 


on the tracks in front of the base’s gate, 
delaying the train for 10 minutes. They 
were escorted off the tracks by sheriff’s 
deputies and Burlington Northern Rail- 
road security officers. 

Don Whitman, a spokesman for Puget 
Sound AGAPE, said his organization 
was joined by Ground Zero Center for 
Nonviolent Action on the Kitsap Penin- 
sula to protest the continued weaponry 
shipments. The groups contend the 
shipments violate international agree- 
ments. 

The groups have conducted several 
protests against “White Trains” carry- 
ing nuclear warheads. 

What you can do: Write your US rep- 
resentatives and senators urging votes 
against funding for D5 missiles, those 
used on the Trident Sub. 

Everett Whealdon is the author of 
The Green Chain and Other Stories 
of the Great Depression. This fine little 
book can be ordered for $5 from 31) 
Logan St. , Port Townsend, WA 98361. 
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Who’s “Playing God 
in Yellowstone?” 

A Tripartite Review of the Alston Chase/ 
Yellowstone National Park Controversy 



Photo by Doug Peacock. 


Dave Foreman: 

PLAYING GOD IN YELLOW- 
STONE: THE DESTRUCTION OF 
AMERICA’S FIRST NATIONAL 
PARK; Alston Chase; 1986; 446pp.; 
Boston; The Atlantic Monthly Press; 
$24.95. 

PLAYING GOD IN YELLOW- 
STONE: The Destruction of America’s 
First National Park is one of the impor- 
tant conservation books of the decade. 
Because Earth First! has made a major 
campaign of the Park Service’s misman- 
agement of Yellowstone National Park 
to the detriment of Grizzlies and other 
native wildlife, it was with considerable 
anticipation that I awaited Prof. Alston 
Chase’s book. 

Unfortunately, as I read through the 
book, my anticipation became disap- 
pointment. Yes, Chase was ripping into 
the smug, self-serving Park Service 
bureaucrats, into their slaughter of 
bears, into their stupid promotion of 
Grant Village . . . but the book was rife 
with minor but irritating errors that 
good research and editing should have 
cleared up. Moreover, in places he had 
garbled biology, anthropology, 
philosophy, and history: 

Chase’s historical thesis is that 
the deep ecologists subverted the en- 
vironmental groups which in turn sub- 
verted the Park Service. As someone 
who has been trying to do just that for 
years, I was astonished. Had we some- 
how succeeded and I didn’t know it? Of 
course not. In his book, Chase simply 
does not seem to understand the en- 
vironmental movement and its recent 
history. He establishes the Northern 
Rockies Action Group (NRAG) as the 
primary deep ecologist bad guys incul- 
cating a “nature knows best,” anarchis- 
tic philosophy into the environmental 
movement, Western politicians, and the 
National Park Service. Now I think that 
NRAG has been a subversive force 
often for bad, too. But they have done 
exactly the opposite of that with which 
Chase charges them. They have promul- 
gated the view that environmentalists 
should be moderate and reasonable, 
should forge alliances with small town 
burghers, farmers, and the landed gen- 
try of the Western livestock industry. 
They have been the main proponent of 
the coalition building fad which has led 
local and state-wide environmental 
groups in the West to serve up their 
own mountain oysters to the rural 
power structure (which is anything but 
deep ecological in orientation) in an ef- 
fort to enshrine a mythical “rural west- 
ern lifestyle” as equally, if not more, 
important than preservation of natural 
diversity and wildness. 

As someone who has, for over a dec- 
ade, resisted and criticized the NRAG/ 
coalition building way of making west- 
ern conservation groups impuissant, I 
was flabbergasted at Dr. Chase’s misin- 
terpretation of the environmental move- 
ment’s history. 

I was not alone in my disappointment 
with his book. Doug Peacock, who may 
have more actual field experience with 
Grizzlies than anyone else in the lower 
48, was not impressed with Chase’s bio- 
logical and anthropological data, and 
Prof. George Sessions, co-author of 
Deep Ecology with Bill Devall, was 
taken aback with Chase’s mis-statement 
of the Deep Ecology philosophy and 
genesis. Their thoughtful and detailed 
rebuttals follow on this page. I think 
this combined criticism of Playing God 
in Yellowstone is the most fundamental 
and far-reaching critique yet of Chase’s 
position. 

In closing, let me say that I person- 
ally like Alston Chase. There is much 
common ground between us. I ap- 
preciate his criticism of the Park Ser- 
vice. But I hope he has developed a bet- 
ter understanding of Deep Ecology and 
the environmental movement in his re- 
cent studies, and I am looking forward 
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to his article on Deep Ecology in Rolling 
Stone. This three-part review of Play- 
ing God in Yellowstone is meant to be 
constructive and I have invited Dr. 
Chase to respond in these pages. 

Doug Peacock: 

Playing God in Yellowstone, the story 
of the destruction of this national cathe- 
dral by the National Park Service, is a 
timely book. Timely in that this polemic 
takes on Smokey the Bear himself, the 
institution of the Park Ranger, stalwart 
guardian of what many thought to be 
an inviolate sanctuary, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Judging from the press and 
media attention Alston Chase’s provoca- 
tive book has received, a large hunk of 
the public is ready to listen to Chase’s 
charges that the National Park Service 
(NPS) — previously a popular and un- 
assailable institution — lies, willfully 
mismanages and, ultimately, “plays 
God” with nature. 

Chase also goes after mainstream en- 
vironmental groups, accusing them of 
arrogance, of manipulating power and 
of an “unholy alliance” in their aiding 
and abetting the Park Service and the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service. Again, 
there were many cheers from the public. 

But this is a slippery book; despite 
the symmetry of his arguments and his 
unrelenting criticism of the Park Ser- 
vice, it’s hard to tell what is being ad- 
vocated. This elusiveness is deepened 
by Chase’s sporadic use of unidentified 
quotes and untraeeable references to 
prove his points. The Park Service 
squirms under the heat but has thus 
far failed to get a handle on what Chase 
is about. Yellowstone Park, for example, 
in a detailed response to an excerpt 
from Chase’s book, manages to be fac- 
tually correct for 27 pages without once 
convincingly countering Chase’s larger 
outrages (a perfect example of the same 
patronizing attitude which probably 
gave rise to Chase’s ire in the first 
place). Instead, they challenge his cre- 
dentials, as if it were the government’s 
job to certify those who might criticize 
it. 

So this is a hard book to pin down, 
a book written by a scholar with the 
pop culture market in mind. A number 
of my preservationist/deep ecology ac- 
quaintances hoped it would simply go 
away. It didn’t; the media continued to 
gobble up the controversy generated by 
the book, at whose center was the 
nearly two-decade-old dispute between 
the Craighead brothers and Yellowstone 
Park — the original squabble over the 
closing of the open pit garbage dumps 
at which most of the ecosystem’s 
Grizzlies fed — a feud many hoped had 
died. There’s more in this book than 
Grizzly Bear bio-politics, but they 
nonetheless provide a good example of 


the book’s elusiveness. 

The idea underlying Chase’s argu- 
ments against the NPS and environ- 
mentalists is that humans have been 
part of Yellowstone’s natural landscape 
for thousands of years and that anything 
they do is therefore natural. This runs 
against the guiding philosophy of the 
NPS, first articulated in 1963, that calls 
for minimizing human influence. Citing 
Frank and John Craighead, Chase ar- 
gues that Yellowstone’s garbage dumps 
were “ecocenters” as natural as salmon 
runs, and that closure of the dumps led 
to the bear’s decline and that feeding 
should be resumed in order to save the 
Grizzlies. 

The problem is that no one has the 
edge on the truth here. You more or 
less simply choose sides. I find myself 
approving of the controversy Chase gen- 
erates, agreeing with his indictment of 
the Park for the decimation of Black 
Bears as well as Grizzlies following the 
closures of the dumps, and his discus- 
sion of the development of Grant Village 
and Fishing Bridge. But the Park Ser- 
vice is not the source or the cure for 
the many equally serious threats to 
Grizzlies outside the Park and ulti- 
mately seems no better, and not much 
worse, than the rest of us. Not everyone 
agrees with the Craigheads that 
“ecocenters” or the sort of bear be- 
havioral patterns found there are as re- 
stricted as those brothers think they 
are. The Park Service rejected the 
Craighead’s contention that dumps 
where bears fed on garbage but not in 
the presence of humans did not 
habituate bears to humans — and the 
government had valid reasons; the jury 
is still out on this one. Chase cites lower 
reproductive rates and smaller size for 
Grizzlies as evidence bears are suffering 
from lack of food. To counter Chase’s 
claims, let me note that garbage is nut- 
ritious food allowing for bigger litters 
and bigger bears; it doesn’t follow that, 
without such food, they are starving. 
Their size now is within normal limits 
for such habitat. 

Some of Chase’s remarks come close 
to being cheap shots. He compares num- 
bers of bears seen or trapped at the 
old dumps to situations since the dumps 
were closed — misleading comparisons. 
He implies that the Grizzly who killed 
a man at Hebgen Lake did so because 
the bear was hungry (an argument for 
feeding the bears?). He suggests that 
Yellowstone’s Grizzlies were driven up 
there from the plains as opposed to hav- 
ing been there all along, then makes a 
big deal about determining “carrying ca- 
pacity” for bears — in all fairness, prob- 
ably an impossible task for the Park Ser- 
vice. But mostly, Chase just chips away 
at objectivity with extremely selective 
quotes and extrapolations from re- 
motely related material. 

For instance, a pivotal chapter in 
Chase’s thesis — “Growing Apples in 


Eden” — is about the Indians, the 
people who lived in or visited Yellow- 
stone before the White Man arrived. In 
short, he argues prehistoric humans 
played a significant, probably the do- 
minant, role in the ecology of the Yellow- 
stone Plateau area. Reading this chap- 
ter, you are left with the impression that 
ancient Yellowstone Park was occupied 
by hunters and gatherers in densities 
approaching the Valley of Mexico, burn- 
ing, creating “ecocenters” with buffalo 
leaps and overkills of ungulates, and 
leaving deeply stratified sites through- 
out the area. 

As a one-time professional archeolog- 
ical fieldworker, this interested me. I 
tried following references, finding eight 
undifferentiated references in the first 
footnoted paragraph, one for each line 
of text, thousands of pages of mostly 
distantly related material. Frustrated, 
I called several university archeologists 
with expertise in the area. They pointed 
out what I had already suspected from 
walking the backcountry of Yellowstone 
with an eye out for things of archeolog- 
ical interest: there simply isn’t much evi- 
dence of ancient humans — perhaps for 
good reason, as this snow-deep plateau 
was not a good wintering place for 
either prehistoric Indians or most ungu- 
lates. Sign of aboriginal habitation is 
not hard to read on the Yellowstone 
Plateau, yet there are precious few sur- 
face sites of any extent let alone 
stratified sites indicating centuries of 
use. Those deep sites and buffalo leaps 
are off the Plateau. The weight of mat- 
erial culture on the Plateau is extremely 
light. 

Beyond Chase’s hyperbole and un- 
ceasing attack on government agencies 
and environmental groups is an un- 
stated but valuable lesson for anyone 
in the conservation racket, mainstream 
as well as fringe groups: how you con- 
duct your business is important. All this 
means and ends crap may come back 
to haunt you. Power corrupts and people 
hold grudges. Merely being correct mat- 
ters little when everyone holds his own 
data sheet. 

I have known no saints. And having 
known none, I have used my own deeply 
flawed life as a blueprint for understand- 
ing others. So it should come as no sur- 
prise that among the antagonists of 
Yellowstone’s Grizzly controversy — 
which began with the dump closures 
and which spawned and expanded into 
the alliances and ill-will which lingers 
today — I found no angels. 

In “The Grizzly and the Juggernaut,” 
a very readable chapter, Chase chroni- 
cles the evolution of recent Grizzly bio- 
politics. I remember, back in the early 
’70s, listening to one of the original brok- 
ers of environmental power — a 
treacherous old fart who did a lot to 
help animals — explaining to his unsus- 
pecting employee the realities of the 
Machiavellian politics of conservation. 
This man, who ran a national wildlife 
group from his phone room in Arizona, 
supported the Undersecretary of the In- 
terior, who supported the NPS in their 
quarrel with the Craigheads over clos- 
ing the dumps. The Undersecretary 
later became influential in several big 
environmental organizations who in 
turn developed their own clientele 
among the elite of Grizzly bio-political 
agencies. You can read much about this 
in Chase’s book, and he writes with fas- 
cinating detail of this “unholy alliance” 
of environmental groups and leaders in 
government agencies. The legacy of 
these men survives today, straddling 
the defunct division between govern- 
ment and private non-profit conserva- 
tion, and that alliance appears to control 
most of the turf of establishment Grizzly 
bio-politics. 

In the past, when pressed to take 
sides in this dispute centering around 
the Yellowstone Grizzly, I have usually 
sided against the government. Not so 
much for what they did or didn’t do; 
rather, it’s the government’s insular 
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Deep Ecology: 

A change in attitude 



Citizens Conference demonstrates 
against the World Bank, submits 
demands 


by John Seed 

T he Third World War has 

begun; it is waged against the 
Earth.” — Raymond Dassman, 
Professor of Ecology, University of 
California. 

According to Dr. Mustaffa Tolba, 
Executive Director of UNEP (in his 
introduction to The World 
Conservation Strategy), unless we 
make some fundamental changes, ‘we 
face by the mm of the century an 
environmental catastrophe as 
complete, as irreversible as any 
nuclear holocaust.’ 

Anyone who has closely studied 
various problems such as: the mining 
of the gene pool, the building of C0 2 

. . . fundamental change in 
human consciousness is 
required, a fundamental 
revolution in values . . . 

in the atmosphere, the erosion of the 
ozone layer, desertification, pollution, 
population/resource consumption etc. 
etc., must realise that this is not mere 
rhetoric. 

It seems that a fundamental change 
in human consciousness is required, a 
fundamental revolution in values, 
and this must happen fast, like a 
religious conversion quickly sweeping 
through vast populations of human 
beings. Mere reforms that are not 
leading towards such a vast spiritual 
change are worse than useless, since 
they may both waste the time of 
activists and also lead to a totally 
unwarranted complacency. 


by Khor Kok Peng 

E very year, up to 50 million 
acres of tropical rainforest are 
chopped down to satisfy the 
wasteful lifestyles of rich countries. 
Unless urgent action is taken to save 
them, the world's rainforests may 
soon be wiped out, concluded a group 
of international environmentalists at 
The Conference on Forest Resources 
Crisis in the Third World. 

Each time a Japanese throws away 
a pair of disposable chopsticks, an 
American chomps through his 
favourite hamburger, or an 
Englishman sets up a mahogany toilet 
seat to enhance bathroom comfort, 
more trees go down in the world's 
vanishing rainforests. 

Third World countries in the 
equatorial belt, from the Amazon 
through Africa to Borneo, are home to 
these 150 million year old tropical 
forests. But their destruction, which 
many scientists say is the world's 
worst ecological disaster, has its roots 
in the consumerist lifestyles of rich 
countries. 

These industrial nations have their 
own timber industries which produce 


Deep ecology refers to the search 
for a viable consciousness. The term 
deep ecology was coined by the 
Norwegian Professor of Philosophy 
and eco-activist, Arne Naess and has 
been taken up by academics and 
environmentalists in Europe, the 
U.S.A. and Australia. Perhaps the 
best short formulation of deep ecology 
is to be found in The Deep Ecology 
Movement 1 by Californian Sociology 
Professor Bill Devall. 

In order to move to a deeply 
ecological understanding, we must 
first move from a human-centered 
(anthropocentric) perspective of life to 
a biocentric one. 

Anthropocentrism or homocentrism 
means human chauvinism. Similar to 
sexism, but substitute human race for 
man and all other species for woman. 

Human chauvinism, the idea that 
humans are the crown of creation the 
source of all value, the measure of all 
things, is deeply embedded in our 
culture and consciousness. 

“And the fear of you and the dread 
of you shall be upon every beast of 
the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the air, and upon all that moveth 

. . . start to get in touch 
with yourself as mammal, 
as vertebrate, as a species 
only recently emerged 
from the rainforest . . . 


cont. deep ecology page 3 


80% of the world's industrial wood. 
But even this is insufficient for their 
consumption, so they import much 
of the Third World's timber harvests 
as well. 

Japan alone takes in more than 
half the volume of all tropical wood 

World's worst ecological 
disaster, has its roots in 
the consumerist lifestyles 
of rich countries. 


exports, most of it from Southeast 
Asia. Europe imports more than a 
quarter, mainly from West Africa, 
whilst North America's supply comes 
from Latin America. Most of the 
wood is used in the rich countries for 
housing, furniture, and high-class 
joinery. Tropical timber is now high- 
status, even exotic, and thus in high 
demand. 

That helps to spell the rainforests' 
death. Since 1945 nearly half of all 
rainforests have been wiped out, and 
estimates of current destruction range 
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by Randall Hayes 

S eptember 30, 1986 was 
the International Day of 
Demonstrations against the 
World Bank and other banking 
institutions that fund the destruction 
of the tropical forests (see article in 
WRR #6). There were over sixty 
demonstrations in seven countries. 
Thanks to all those who helped. 

In Washington, D.C., several 
hundred people gathered for the three 
day Citizen's Conference on 
Tropical Forests, Indigenous 
People, and the World Bank 
culminating in a march and 
demonstration outside the World Bank 
headquarters. Conference participants 
worked out fourteen demands and 
resolutions to present to the World 
Bank and other international lending 
institutions including the Inter- 
American, Asian, and African 
Development Banks as well as United 
Nations Development Program and 
Food & Agriculture Organization. 


The resolutions and 
demands were presented 
under a six month 
timeline. 


The resolutions and demands were" 
presented to the World Bank on 
November 5, 1986 with a cover letter 
signed by over twenty organizations. 
We are actively seeking more 
signatures over the next six months. 
If your organization can sign on, 
please notify the Rainforest Action 
Network. 

These demands have a six month 
timeline. That six months is up on 
May 5, 1987. If the World Bank 
hasn't taken action, conservation 
organizations around the world should 
prepare to step up their campaigns and 
work to cut the funds of the World 
Bank. Time is running out for the 
tropical forests and the people who 
live there. 


November 5, 1986 
Mr. Barber Conable, President 
The World Bank 
1818 H Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20433 

Dear Mr. Conable, 

We the undersigned organizations 
and individuals wish to submit to you 
the set of resolutions and demands 
passed at the recent Citizens 
Conference on Tropical Forests, 
Indigenous Peoples, and the World 
Bank held in Washington, D.C., 
parallel to the Annual Meeting of the 
World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund. One of the major 
resolutions agreed to during the 
Conference was the demand for the 
World Bank to halt or radically modify 
the Fatal Five projects: Botswana 
Cattle Ranching, Narmada Basin 
Dams in India, Indonesian 
Transmigration, Polonoroeste Project 
in Brazil, and the Three Gorges Dam 
in China. Our summary analysis of 
these disastrous projects is enclosed. 

In addition, we want the World 
Bank to put in place new policies to 
ensure that similar projects like the 
Fatal Five do not crop up next year or 
in the coming years. Policy changes 
such as making public basic planning 
documents and providing channels for 
participation by citizens of directly 
affected areas would greatly benefit 
indigenous people and tropical 
rainforests of all Third World countries. 

We look forward to hearing from 
you regarding the resolutions and 
demands enclosed with this letter and 
would like to request a meeting with 
you in the near future to discuss an 
implementation schedule of these 
resolutions and demands. 

Sincerely, 

Brent Blackwelder 
Environmental Policy Institute 
Randall Hayes 
Rainforest Action Network 
Craig Van Note 
Monitor Consortium 


Life Styles in Rich Countries blamed 
for Tropical Rainforest destruction 


Rainforest Information Centre 
P. O. Box 368 • Lismore N. S. W. 2480 • Australia 


Sahabat Alam Malaysia 

37 Lorong Birch • 10250 Pulau Pinang • Malaysia 

Friends of the Earth -U.K. 

377 City Road • London EC1 VI NA • England 
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Resolutions and Demands from 
The Citizens Conference 
on Tropical Forests, 
Indigenous People, 
and the World Bank 

September 28-30, 1986 

1 . The charters of the World Bank and 
the other multilateral development 
banks should be amended to include a 
Freedom of Information clause. 
Explanation! comment: basic planning 
documents, feasibility studies, 
environmental assessments, and post- 
project analyses are now kept secret 
from the public. 

2 . All interested parties in the world 
should have the opportunity to review 
and comment upon project proposals 
before any loan is approved by the 
multilateral development banks. 
Explanation! comment: at the present 
time even the excutive directors to the 
banks receive only brief notice of 
loans on major projects; those directly 
affected are even less able to 
participate in project analyses. 

3. The World Bank and other 
multilateral development banks should 
develop a system for monitoring and 
publicly reporting on all development 
projects from inception to an 
appropriate time after completion and 
should be held responsible for 
ensuring that the environmental and 
human rights conditions in the loan 
agreements are adhered to. 
Explanation! comment: in too many 
cases environmental and human rights 
protections are promised but never 
actually implemented. The success or 
failure of bank projects is obscured by 
the lack of post-project audits by 
independent analysts whose findings 
are not made available to the public. 

4 . The multilateral development 
banks should fully implement as 
official policy the World Bank’s 
public statements in theWildlands and 
Tribal Peoples documents. 
Explanation! comment: these sound 
documents should be the official 
policy and need to be given more than 
lip-service. 

5 . A Conservation Fund should be 
established within the multilateral 
development banks for small-scale, 
environmentally oriented projects with 
the cooperation of indigenous peoples, 
including specifically funds for the 
demarcation of tribal lands. 

6 . A long-range strategy for 
reforming the multilateral 
development banks and protecting the 
world's tropical forests should be 
implemented, with the annual meeting 
of the World Bank being a focal point 
for citizen activity. 


A Conservation Fund 
should be established 
within the multilateral 
development banks for 
small-scale, 

environmentally oriented 
projects . . . 


7. The World Bank and the other 
multilateral development banks should 
halt or radically modify the Fatal Five 
projects: Botswana Cattle Ranching, 
Narmada Basin Dams in India, 
Indonesian Transmigration, 
Polonoroeste Colonization Project in 
Brazil, and the Three Gorges Dam in 
China. 

8 . If the above changes are not 
initiated within six months and fully 
implemented within one year from 
November 5, 1986, governments and 
private investors will be discouraged 
from funding those multilateral banks 
which have not made the changes. 

9 . Other developed nations that 
contribute funds to the multilateral 
development banks will be encouraged 
to put pressure on these institutions 
to reform their policies on the 


environment and indigenous peoples 
and will be encouraged to reduce their 
contributions to these banks unless 
the required changes are made. 

10 . The last rainforests in the United 
States — Hawaii and Purerto Rico — 
must be protected. 

1 1 . The tropical timber industry 
should adopt the International Code of 

Trading nations should 
change their tax and quota 
policies to discourage 
destructive logging 
practices in tropical 
forests. 


Conduct for trading only in 
sustainably-produced hardwoods. 
Trading nations should change their 
tax and quota policies to discourage 
destructive logging practices in 
tropical forests. 

1 2 . A qualified import ban of beef 
from the tropics should be 
implemented by the developed nations 
to discourage conversion of tropical 
forests to rangeland. Beef labeling 
laws, requiring listing of country of 
origin, should be passed. 

1 3 . The recent plan by Brazil to build 
two big dams in the Amazon in the 
Xingu Basin should be strongly 
opposed. 

Explanation! comment: Brazil has 
numerous opportunities to invest in 
energy efficiency improvements in all 
sectors of its ecomomy rather than 
building more socially and 
environmentally destructive dams in 
tropical forests. 

1 4 . The resolution of the Amazonian 
Alliance of the People of the Forest 
should be strongly supported. This 
resolution calls on the multilateral 


news and 

University of Colorado to host 
Tropical Rainforest Conference 


The University of Colorado will 
host a conference on tropical 
rainforests February 5-8, 1987. The 
four-day conference will bring together 
many of the world's leading rainforest 
experts to discuss ways of better 
managing this irreplaceable resource. 

Keynote speaker will be David 
Brower of Earth Island Institute. 

Other speakers include Ghillean 
Prance of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, Bruce Rich of the 
Environmental Defense Fund, Judy 
Gradwohl of the National Zoological 
Park, Shelton Davis of the 
Anthropological Resource Center, and 
many others. 

Topics to be covered include: 
biological diversity, indigenous 
peoples, international consumerism, 
climatic effects, international lending 
policies, and the impact of economic 
activities such as cattle ranching, 
colonization, and dam building. 

The goal of the conference will be 
to educate participants on the 
problems of rainforest management 
and to provide a context for policy 
solutions and outlets for activism. 

Sponsors of the conference to date 
are: The University of Colorado 
Environmental Center, the Kuja Sni 
Research Group, the CU Departments 
of Biology, Geography, and 
Anthropology, the Rainforest Action 
Network, and the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

For information, contact: 

CU Environmental Center 
Campus Box 207, UMC 331 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado, 80309 
(303)492-8308 


development banks to: 

a. cease loans for all Amazonian 
forest projects which do not 
positively promote sustainable use 
of tropical forests and protection of 
the rights of the people already 
living there as defined by the 
Brazilian Constitution, the Indian 
Statute, and the legislation of land 
occupancy. 

b. ensure that in all future loans 
to Amazonia, the measures for the 
protection of the environment and 
the peoples of the forest are 
completed before the first 
disbursement is made for the 
central part of the project; e.g., 
road or dam building or mining. 

c. provide greater accountability 
to the taxpayers who provide the 
banks' funds and to the 
populations affected by their loans, 
including: i) mandatory 
consultation with all populations 
to be affected by loans; ii) 
mandatory visits by all bank 
directors to areas where loans 
produce major public protests; iii) 
more open access to information 
on bank loans to citizens' groups 
and the press in both donor and 
borrower countries. 

d. promote sweeping 
environmental reform within the 
Inter- American Development Bank 
and the World Bank, including: i) a 
shift in lending priorities to 

The World Bank should 
provide greater 
accountability to the 
taxpayers who provide the 
banks' funds and to the 
populations affected by 
their loans. 


noteworthy 




World Bank to monitor 
ecological side effects 


The Age, an Australian newspaper 
reported: 

Washington, 30 Sept. — The 
World Bank will commission an 
investigation of the environmental 
effects of its projects following 
growing concern over its role in the 
clearing of tropical rainforests and 
other dramatic ecological changes. 

The investigation is one of several 
studies ordered yesterday by the 
committee of 22 finance ministers 
who oversee the bank's operations. 

Another study will try to measure 
the impact its programs are having on 
the poor, including the sociological 
impact — while a third will include 
the impact of farm subsidies in the 
developed countries on the economic 
prospects of developing countries. 

They indicate a response to the 
growing concern that the bank has 
been promoting environmentally and 
socially destructive development in 
funding projects such as the 
destruction of tropical rainforests for 
pasture, the flooding of river valleys 
for dams, and the transmigration of 
Javanese settlers into Irian Jaya (West 
Papua). — Tim Colebatch 

Editor's Note: we want fundamental 
changes, not just more reports but at 
least it's something. — Randy Hayes 


smaller scale environmentally 
beneficial projects using 
environmentally beneficial 
technologies; and ii) greatly 
increased environmental training 
and staffing within the banks. 

Resolutions passed September 30, 
1986 by consensus of the Citizens 
Conference on Tropical Forests, 
Indigenous Peoples, and the World 
Bank. 

For more information contact: 

Environmental Policy Institute 

Brent Blackwelder 
218 D Street S.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20003 
(202)544-2600 

Rainforest Action Network 

Randall Hayes 

466 Green Street, Suite 300 

San Francisco, CA 94133 

(415)788-3666 

Monitor Consortium 

Craig Van Note 

1506 19th Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202)234-6576 



Ecuadorian Indigenous People's 
fight against palm oil cultivation 
depicted in film 


Rung is a documentry film-in- 
progress by Ellen Speiser and Nickie 
Irvine, shot in cooperation with a 
native Runa (Quichua) community in 
the Ecuadorian Amazon. The Runa are 
masters at using and maintaining their 
rainforest habitat. 

The film focuses on their 
knowledge and management of natural 
resources, which permits sustainable - 
use of the forest. The Runa contrast 
their traditional way of life with that 
of white people's, and discuss what 
the community's reaction has been to 
development pressures. 

Since the film was shot, the 
situation in their area has become 
more critical; the Runa's territory was 
declared unihabited by the 
government, which has granted large 
new land concessions to oil 
companies, undertaken a major new 
colonization project, and plans to use 
immense tracts of land for the 
cultivation of the African palm for 
palm oil, backed by international 
funding. 

Money is urgently needed to help 
complete this film, which is in the 
final stages of editing. The film will 
be used in Ecuador to highlight the 
Runa situation as well as in the 
United States; the lessons learned 
from the Runa can be extended to our 
search for ways to manage and nurture 
the resources of the rainforest without 
destroying it. 

This film is being sponsored by 
the Film Arts Foundation. For more 
information, contact Ellen Speiser at 
(415)826-8432. All contributions are 
tax deductible, and should be sent to: 

Film Arts Foundation! RUN A 
346 9th Street, 2nd Floor 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
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Global demonstrations against 
the World Bank a success 


by Maureen Eich 

S eptember 30, 1986 will be a 
day to remember in the course 
of fighting for the prevention 
of tropical rainforest destruction. 

In the seventh issue of the World 
Rainforest Report a call was put out 
for a serious commitment of action 
from supporters of people, the 
environment and of the world at large 
in the battle against destructive 
lending practices of the World Bank. 

The call was answered! All around 
the planet demonstraters were 
proclaiming the World Bank's lack of 
responsibility to the environment and 
indigenous people of the world. 

There is an action oriented 
movement ! 

Some of the countries represented 
in the struggle included: Australia, 
Brazil, Denmark, England, Japan, 
Scotland, and the United States. 

In Canberra, Australia The 
Australian Multilateral Development 
Bank Coalition comprised of die 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
Greenpeace, Community Aid Abroad, 
The Wilderness Society, Action for 
World Development, and the 
Rainforest Information Centre 
sponsored a demonstration and press 
conference outside the Federal 
Treasury. 

In Arhus, Denmark a Danish 
group equivalent to Earth First! 
demonstrated outside the heavily 
trafficked City Hall Square and later at 
McDonalds. 

Japan's contribution to the day of 
action was the printing of protest 


cont. deep ecology 

on the earth, and upon all the 
fishes of the sea; into your hands 
they are delivered.” 

Genesis 9:2 

When humans investigate and see 
through their layers of anthropocentric 
self-cherishing, a most profound 
change in consciousness begins to 
take place. 

Alienation subsides. The human is 
no longer an outsider, apart. Your 
humanness is then recognized as being 
merely the most recent stage of your 
existence, and as you stop identifying 
exclusively with this chapter in 
Genesis, you start to get in touch 
with yourself as mammal, as 
vertebrate, as a species only recently 
emerged from the rainforest. As the 
fog of amnesia disperses, there is a 
transformation in your relationship to 
other species, and in your 
commitment to them. 

What is described here should not 
be seen as merely intellectual. The 
intellect is one entry point to the 


postcards which were sent out in a 
mass mailing to environmentalists 
and concerned academies. The groups 
contributing to the action included 
Earth First!, Friends of the Earth 
-Tokyo, and the Rainforest 
Information Centre (Japan branch). 

Scotland contributed to the public 
outreach through radio talk shows 
around the country. 

The United States had numerous 
demonstrations around the country 
including tremendous support from 
smaller communities who helped to 
bring awareness of the issues to the 
forefront by making headlines in local 
newspapers and on radio and television 
news. EarthFirst!ers in Mammoth 
Lakes and Aracta, California; a 
monkeywrencher in Tacoma, 
Washington who left cow parts in 
front of six different banks adding 
notoriety to the Washington 
demonstrations; and demonstrators in 
Bozeman and Missoula, Montana were 
just a few of the voices heard. 

Every person (body) counts in 
this struggle to save our planet from 
total destruction . Continue to make 
your voice heard. 

If anyone is wondering when we 
hit the streets again, be ready for a 
possible call to action in May 1987 if 
the World Bank has not started 
implementation of the demands 
generated by The Citizens Conference 
on Tropical Forests , Indigenous 
People, and the World Bank (see front 
page article). 


process outlined, and the easiest one 
to communicate. For some people 
however, this change of perspective 
follows from actions on behalf of 
Mother Earth. 

“I am protecting the rainforest” 
develops to “I am part of the 
rainforest protecting myself. I am that 
part of the rainforest recently emerged 
into thinking.” 

What a relie .hen! The thousands 
of years of imagined separation are 
over and we begin to recall our true 
nature. The change is a spiritual one, 
thinking like a mountain 2 is 
sometimes referred to as deep ecology. 

As your memory improves, as the 
implications of evolution and ecology 
are internalized and replace the 
outmoded anthropocentric structures in 
your mind, there is an identification 
with all life. Then follows the 
realization that the distinction between 
life and lifeless is a human construct. 
Every atom in this body existed before 
organic life emerged 4,000 million 
years ago. Remember our childhood as 


minerals, as lava, as rocks? 

Rocks contain the potentiality to 
weave themselves into such stuff as 
this. We are the rocks dancing. Why 
do we look down on them with such a 
condescending air. It is they that are 
the immortal part of us. 3 


“/ am part of the rainforest 
protecting myself. ” 

If we embark upon such an inner 
voyage, we may find, upon returning 
to 1986 concensus reality, that our 
actions on behalf of the environment 
are purified and strengthened by the 
experience. 

We have found here a level of our 
being that moth, rust, nuclear 
holocaust or destruction of the 
rainforest genepool do not corrupt. 

The commitment to save the world is 
not decreased by the new perspective, 
although the fear and anxiety which 
were part of our motivation begin to 
dissipate and are replaced by a certain 
disinterestedness. We act because life 
is the only game in town, but actions 
from a disinterested, less attached 
consciousness may be more effective. 

Activists often don't have much 
time for meditation. The disinterested 
space we find here may be similar to 
meditation. Some teachers of 
meditation are embracing deep 
ecology 4 and vice versa 5 . 

Of all the species that have ever 
existed, it is estimated that less than 
one in a hundred exist today. The rest 
are extinct. 

As the environment changes, any 
species that is unable to adapt, to 
change, to evolve, is extinguished. 

All evolution takes place in this 
fashion. In this way an oxygen-starved 
fish, ancestor of yours and mine, 
commenced to colonise the land. 

Threat of extinction is the potter’s 
hand that moulds all the forms of life. 

The human species is one of 
millions threatened by imminent 
extinction through nuclear war and 
other environmental changes. And 
while it is true that the “human 
nature” revealed by 12,000 years of 
written history does not offer much 
hope that we can change our war-like, 
greedy, ignorant ways; the vastly 
longer fossil history assures us that 
we can change. We are that fish and 
the myriad of other death-defying feats 
of flexibility which a study of 
evolution reveals to us. A certain 
confidence (in spite of our recent 
humanity ) is warranted. 

From this point of view, 
the threat of extinction appears as the 
invitation to change, to evolve. After 
a brief respite from the potter's hand, 
here we are back on the wheel again. 
The change that is required of us is 
not some new resistance to radiation, 
but a change in consciousness. Deep 

Remember our childhood 
as minerals, as lava, as 
rocks? We are the rocks 
dancing. 

ecology is the search for a viable 
consciousness. 

Surely consciousness emerged and 
evolved according to the same laws as 
everything else — moulded by 
environmental pressures. In die recent 
past, when faced with intolerable 
environmental pressures, the mind of 
our ancestors must time and again 
have been forced to transcend itself. 

To survive our current 
environmental pressures, we must 
consciously remember our 
evolutionary and ecological 
inheritance. We must learn to think 
like a mountain. 

If we are to be open to evolving a 
new consciousness, we must fully 
face up to our impending extinction 
(the ultimate environmental pressure). 
This means acknowledging that part 
of us which shys away from the truth. 


hides in intoxication or busyness from 
the despair of the human, whose 
4,000 million year race is run, whose 
organic life is a mere hair’s-breadth 
from finished.® 

A biocentric perspective, the 
realization that rocks will 
dance, and that roots go deeper 
than 4,000 million years, may 
give us the courage to face 
despair and break through to a 
more viable consciousness, 
one that is sustainable and in 
harmony with life again. 

“Protecting something as wide as 
this planet is still an abstraction for 
many. Yet I see the day in our own 
lifetime that reverence for the natural 
systems -the oceans, the rainforests, 
the soil, the grasslands, and all other 
living things- will be so strong that 
no narrow ideology based upon 
politics or economics will overcome 
it.” — Jerry Brown, Governor of 
California. 1 

1 . Natural Resources Journal, Vol. 

20, Spring 1980 

2 . The forester ecologist Aldo 
Leopold underwent a dramatic 
conversion from the ‘stewardship’ 
shallow ecology resource-management 
mentality of man-over-nature to 
announce that humans should see 
themselves as ‘plain members’ of the 
biotic community. After the 
conversion Leopold saw steadily, and 
with ‘shining clarity’ as he broke 
through the anthropocentric illusions 
of his time and began ‘thinking like a 
mountain’ George Sessions, Spinoza- 
Perennial Philosophy and Deep 


We must learn to think like 
a mountain. 


Ecology, photostat, Sierra College, 
Rocklin, California, 1979. See Aldo 
Leopold, A Sand Countv Almanac . 
OUP London, 1949. 

3 . Prominent physicists such as 
David Bohm (Wholeness and the 
Implicate Order. Routledge. 1980), 
and biologists and philosophers such 
as Charles Birch and John Cobb Jr. 
(The Liberation of Life. Cambridge, 
1981) would agree with Alfred North. 
Whitehead that “a thorough going 
evolutionary philosophy is 
inconsistent with a materialism. The 
aboriginal stuff, or material from 
which a materialistic philosophy 
starts is incapable of evolution.” 
(Science and the Modern World. 
Fontana, 1975, first published 1926, 
pg. 133). Similar views to those of 
these authors on the interpenetration 
of all matter (better conceived of as 
events ) are developed in Fritjof 
Capra's The Tao of Physics (Fontana, 
1976), while the sixth century B.C. 
Tao Te Ching itself tells us that ‘Tao’ 
or ‘the implicate order’ as Bohm 
might say, ‘is the source of the ten 
thousand things’ (translation G. Feng 
and J. English, Vintage, 1972). 

4. “For Dogen Zenji, the others who 
are ‘none other than myself’ include 
mountains, rivers and the great earth. 
When one thinks like a mountain, one 
thinks also like the black bear, and 
this is a step ... to deep ecology, 
which requires openness to the black 
bear, becoming truly intimate with 
the black bear, so that honey dribles 
down your fur as you catch the bus to 
work”. Robert Aitkeh Roshi, Zen 
Buddhist teacher, Gandhi. Dogen and 
Deep Ecology . Zero Magazine. 

5 . Theodore Roszak, for example, has 

Gollanz, 1979, pg. 296): “I 
sometimes think there could be no 
keener criterion to measure our 
readiness for an economics of 
permanence than silence.” Roszak has 
argued eloquently in another context 
that, if ecology is to work in the 
service of transforming consciousness, 
it will be because its students 
recognize the truth contained in a 
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Keep up the good work! 



One of many demonstrations on the day of action against the World Bank. 

photo courtesy Jim Veomett 
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calender 


cont. deep ecology 

single line of poetry by Kathleen 
Raine: “It is not birds that speak, but 
men learn silence” (Where, th . i 
Wasteland Ends. Faber and Faber, 
1974, pg. 404). 

6 . For the creative uses of despair, see 
Joanna Macy, Despair Work . 
Evolutionary Blues, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1981, P.O. Box 448 Areata, CA 


. , . becoming truly 
intimate with the black 
bear, so that honey dribbles 
down your fur as you 
catch the bus to work”. 

95521 USA. For a long look at our 
impending extinction, see Jonathon 
Schell, The Fate of the Earth . Pan 
Books, 1982. 

7. Not Man Apart, (Friends of the 
Earth Newsletter) Vol. 9, No. 9, 
August 1979. 

editor's note 


• There is so much to report we may 
have to start doubling the size of the 
World Rainforest Report. 

• In a previous issue we called for an 
international day of demonstrations 
protesting the dangerous practices of 
the World Bank and other development 
banks. Activists throughout the planet 
responded. See articles on the 


demonstrations and the list of demands 
and resolutions generated at The 
Citizens Conference on Tropical 
Forests, Indigenous Peoples, and the 
World Bank in Washington, D.C. 
Please clip anv articles you find 
regarding the demonstrations and send 
them to the regional clearing-house 
nearest you. 

• An important event was, held in 
Penang, Malaysia. The Conference on 
Forest Resources Crisis in the Third 
World organized a regional network 
for the Asia/Pacific. 

• A note to you hard core letter 
writers: keep it up! Please write to 
Barber Conable at the World Bank (see 
front page for address) asking him to 
immediately implement the demands 
from the Citizens Conference. It is 
important that he know that the eyes 
of the world are upon him. 

• A special thanks to all of 
you who participated in the 
demonstrations against the 
World Bank. Be ready again in 
six months. 

— Randall Hayes 



February 5-8, 1987 

Conference — 

Tropical Rainforest: Strategies for 
Wise Management 
Boulder, Colorado, USA 
University of Colorado 

see news and noteworthy 

End of March, 1987 

First scheduled meeting — 

International Tropical 

Timber Organization (Japanese groups) 

Yokahama, Japan 

May 5, 1987 

Deadline — 

for the Multilateral Banks to begin 
implementing reform demands made 
during Citizens Conference on 
Tropical Forest, Indigenous Peoples, 
and the World Bank. 

see article front page 

May 13-16, 1987 
Conference — 

Central American 

directory 

World Rainforest 
Movement Coordinator 

Martin Khor 
Third World. Network 
87 Cantonment Road 
Penang, Malaysia 

Tentative Regional 
Coordinators 
Africa 

Simon Muchim 
Environmental Liason Centre 
P.O. Box 72461 
Nairobe, Kenya 
Asia-Pacific 


Environmental Action 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Nicaraguan Association of Biologists 
and Ecologists, contact: 

Environmental Project on Central America 
13 Columbus Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94111 

May/June/July, 1987 
Rainforest Roadshow — 

John Seed, Mike Roselle, and Randy 
Hayes will tour the West Coast. If 
interested in a community event contact: 

Rainforest Action Network 
466 Green Street, Suite 300 
San Francisco, CA 94133 

September 11, 1987 entire week 
World Rainforest Week — 

Church groups, women, youth, trade 
unions, environmentalists, & 
scientists, etc. are involved. Start 
making connections. The date was 
chosen in honor of the conference in 
Penang in 1986. 


V.C. Mohan 
Asia-Pacific Peoples 
Environmental Network 
37 Lerong Birch 
Pulau, Penang, Malaysia 
Australia / New Zealand 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 

P.O. Box 368 

Lismore 2480, Australia 

Europe 

Charles Secrett 

Friends of the Earth-UK 

377 City Road 


London, England EC1 VI NA 
North America 
Randy Hayes 

Rainforest Action Network 
466 Green Street, Suite 300 
San Francisco, CA 94133 USA 
South Asia 
Vandana Shiva 
Research Foundation for 
Science Technology and 
Natural Resource Policy 
105 Rajpur road 
Dehra Dun 248001 India 
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from 14 to 50 million acres a year. 

At present rates, almost a fifth of 
the remaining tropical forests will be 
completely destroyed or seriously 
degraded by the end of the century, 
according to a 1980 report of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization. 

When tropical forest depletion is 
discussed, the blame is usually put on 
the Third World. Its rural people are 
said to clear trees for fuel or shifting 
cultivation and its governments inept 
in protecting the forest. 

But a recent international 
conference of environmental groups 
on the forest resources crisis held in 
Penang pinpointed commerical 
logging as the factor most responsible 
for tropical forest destruction. A major 
concern of the conference, organised 
by Friends of the Earth Malaysia, was 
the wasteful wood consumption in the 
rich countries which, participants said, 
prompted the logging in the first 
place. 

In Japan, almost all restaurants and 
canteens are now serving food with 
waribashi, or wooden disposable 
chopsticks. Until recently, chopsticks 
were washed after meals, and used for 
years. 

But the waribashi has changed all 
that. The disposable chopsticks are 
simply thrown away after a single 
use. 

‘This is a terrible waste, which 
contributes to the chopping of tropical 
trees,’ says Yasuko Higuchi, member 
of the Japanese Committee on Asian 
Tropical Forests, which has launched 
an anti-waribashi campaign among 
Japanese consumers. 

According to the group's research, 
20 billion pairs of waribashi were 
used in 1983. That makes it 170 sets 
of chopsticks thrown away a year for 
each Japanese. 

Ms. Yasuko estimates that half of 


When tropical forest 
depletion is discussed, the 
blame is usually put on the 
Third World. 


the wood used to make the waribashi 
comes from abroad, and most of that 
from Southeast Asia. 

‘The waribashi is symbolic of the 
Japanese lifestyle based on mass 
consumption and waste,’ says Ms. 


Yasuko. ‘Ordinary Japanese, 
especially housewives, can link this 
wastefulness in Japan with tropical 
forest logging through our anti- 
waribashi campaign.’ 

The waribashi uses up 200, 000 
cubic meters of timber a year, a 
sizable amount, but only 0.2% of 
Japan's total wood usage. 

Since 1945 nearly half of 
all rainforests have been 
wiped out. 


Japan, the most voracious user of 
world tropical timber, imported 12.8 
million cubic meters of logs from 
Southeast Asia in 1985, or 64% of 
the region's total exports. Almost all 
the wood is imported as raw logs, 
processed into plywood and sawn 
timber, then converted into building 
materials, household furniture, 
cabinets and wooden packing cases. 

Halfway round the globe, in 
Central America, the forests are 
chopped at an annual rate of 4,000 sq. 
kilometers for a different reason 
-hamburgers. 

Since 1960, more than a quarter of 
all Central American forests have been 
destroyed for conversion to 
pastureland, according to testimony 
before a U.S. Congressional 
Subcommittee in 1980. At current 
trends, the remaining forests will be 
gone by 1990. 

The grass-fed cattle are mainly 
exported as beef, almost all of it to 
the United States. There, it is bought 
up by fast-food chains which process 
it to meet the enormous American 
appetite for hamburgers. 

Among the fast-food companies 
acknowledging their use of some 
imported meat in their hamburgers are 
Burger King, Jack-in-the-Box, Roy 
Rogers, Bob's Big Boy and Hot 
Shoppes restaurants, according to 
Randy Hayes, director of the U.S. 
Rainforest Action Network. 

Hundreds of U.S. and other foreign 
companies in Central America are 
involved in cattle-related activities 
with interests ranging from financing 
and ranching to processing and 
marketing, Hayes told the conference. 
‘They form the network of the 
hamburger connection that's 
destroying the Central American 
forests.’ 


The rainforest group has launched 
pickets outside some fast-food 
restaurants in various U.S. cities to 
make hamburger eaters aware of what 
they're doing to the forests south of 
their country. This, says Hayes, has 
been quite effective in dramatising the 
issue, but fast-food chains still need to 
be convinced to stop using rainforest 
meat. 

Western Europe, the second largest 
importer of tropical wood after Japan, 
received 12 million cubic meters of 
tropical round wood equivalents in 
1984. The main users are France, 
Britain, West Germany, Italy and the 
Netherlands. They import raw logs 
mostly from Africa (especially the 
Ivory Coast) and sawn wood and 
plywood from Southeast Asia (mainly 
from Malaysia, Indonesia and the 
Philippines). 

In the United Kingdom, almost 
half the tropical hardwood is used in 
construction, concentrated in those 
parts of the building which require 
durable and strong wood, according to 
a report by the United Kingdom 
Friends of the Earth. 


The waribashi (disposable 
chopsticks) is symbolic of 
the Japanese lifestyle based 
on mass consumption and 
waste. 


The wood is also valued for 
expensive office and household 
furniture, for high-class fittings such 
as doors, floors and window frames, 
and for transport and packaging 
material. 

But in its campaign to educate the 
British public, the U.K. Friends of the 
Earth uses the fashionable mahogany 
toilet seat as the most striking 
example of how ‘every year 1 1 
million acres of rainforest are 
destroyed for the sake of convenience.’ 

FOE has called on the British 
public not to buy products made from 
tropical hardwood which does not 
come from sustainable forest sources. 
Charles Secrett, the group's campaign 
director, told the conference that 
‘British consumers buying furniture or 
pleasurecraft and other tropical 
hardwood products are an important 
part in the chain of destruction linking 
an item bought on the High Street 
with rainforest clearance thousands of 
miles away.’ 


People in Britain who want to 
avoid being part of that destructive 
chain will soon have nationwide lists 
of names and addresses of shops 
selling tropical wood products, 
compiled by the FOE'S 250 local 
groups throughout the U.K. 

‘These lists will enable consumers 
to easily identify what items to avoid, 
and what alternatives are available,’ 
says Secrett. 

He is fairly optimistic that such a 
campaign can work since in the 1970s 
the FOE successfully ran similar 
campaigns to ban the sale of whale 
products and to stop the trade in 
endangered species goods in the U.K. 

The conference participants, most 
of whom came from Third World 
countries, agreed that if what's left of 
the rainforests is to be saved, an 
international campaign has to be 
launched to reduce consumption of 
tropical wood products in the 
industrialized countries, and to cut 
back on logging in the developing 
countries. 

‘All along, poor people have been 
wrongly blamed for taking wood and 
destroying the rainforest,’ said 
Vandana Shiva of the Science, 
Technology and Resource Research 
Foundation of India. 

‘Now we know that's not true. The 
forest resources of the poor were taken 
from them by logging operations, so 
they were pushed further back into the 

All along, poor people 
have been wrongly blamed 
for taking wood and 
destroying the rainforest. 


hills and forced to collect wood from 
remnants of the forest.’ 

The roots of the problem are the 
wasteful lifestyles of rich countries 
and the timber industry in the Third 
World.’ 

The conference ended with the 
formation of a World Rainforest 
Network with representative groups 
form the various regions. 

The Network's tasks include 
educating policy-makers, the timber 
industry and consumers about the need 
to conserve rainforest resources and to 
reduce wasteful consumption of forest 
products. 

— Third World Network Features 




smugness which mbs the wrong way. 
This smugness typifies the way we con- 
duct our affairs, and characterizes much 
of the current generation involved in 
the controversy — which now includes 
environmental lawyers, national wild- 
life groups, writers, preservationists of 
all sorts as well as bureaucrats and biol- 
ogists. If this attitude is the focus of 
Chase’s argument, he is on to some- 
thing. 

I recall my own less than perfect track 
record on this score, the bloated 
rhetoric and times I made quick or care- 
less use of data meticulously gathered 
by others. Is this what we have come 
to? In our righteous sprint to lead the 
charge, we may have poisoned the air. 
Perhaps the troops should submit to a 
urine test for the inevitable egoism. At 
any rate, no one is beyond reproach. 
We must watch the style with which all 
groups and agencies involved in animal 
preservation go about their every day 
affairs. 

For the record, I cherish only the 
heart of truth. I would never, for in- 
stance, let a bunch of unimportant facts 
get in the way of a good story. I admire 
loyalty to friends far beyond winning 
litigation or landing on the correct side 
of an argument. So I don’t necessarily 
fault anyone for getting their quotes and 
stats wrong. But Chase, former chair- 
man of a Minnesota philosophy depart- 
ment and holder, I repeatedly read, of 
degrees from Harvard, Oxford and 
Princeton, is a scholar; the dictates 
which he has chosen are those of 
academic scholarship. Within that trad- 
ition, this important book is a disap- 
pointment. 

Doug Peacock perhaps has the most 
actual field experience with Grizzlies 
in the lower b.8 and has survived two 
dozen charges by Grizzlies in the wild. 
He has completed his first book, which 
will soon be available for public con- 
sumption. 


George Sessions: 

■ As a professionally trained 
philosopher, Alston Chase sees himself 
as a “gadfly” in the tradition of Soc- 
rates. He has written powerful 
philosophically based critiques of the 
educational system in America. As a re- 
sult of his long intimate association with 
Yellowstone, Chase has now turned his 
analytical skills to the problems of the 
National Parks (specifically Yellow- 
stone) and to a critique of contemporary 
environmental thinking and trends. 
One might hope that Chase’s book 
would be part of a long overdue reas- 
sessment and focusing of attention on 
the plight of the remaining wild lands 
and animals in America, and of their 
continuing abuse at the hands of the 
governmental agencies charged with 
their protection (National Park Service, 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and various wildlife services 
and fish and game commissions); but, 
in many ways, Chase’s book is a disap- 
pointment. The book has received a 
great deal of attention: It has been 
widely reviewed in leading newspapers, 
and was the subject of a Newsweek cover 
story last August. Chase has been 
sought for TV talk shows and lectures. 

The first part of the book is a tale of 
Park Service ineptitude, ignorance, and 
bureaucratic power politicking in 
Yellowstone at the expense of the flora 
and fauna. Most of it rings true to me, 
given my association with Yosemite. 
The accuracy of his discussion of the 
Grizzly situation in Yellowstone is best 
left to the evaluation of people such as 
Doug Peacock. My concern will be 
mainly with the last part of the book 
entitled “The Environmentalists,” 
where he attempts to generalize the 
“lessons” of Yellowstone to contempo- 
rary ecophilosophical positions such as 
deep ecology and bioregionalism. While 
Chase has claimed, in private conversa- 
tion, that he is sympathetic to deep ecol- 
ogy, and that this will be evident in an 
upcoming article on deep ecology for 
Rolling Stone ma fine, there are, 
nevertheless, a nur r of inexcusable 
distortions and inae. acies in this sec- 
tion. The reader finishes this book with 
the overall impression that the entire 
direction of deep ecological thought — 
from Thoreau and Muir, Leopold and 
the modem ecologists, to Arne Naess 
and deep ecology/bioregionalism — is 
fundamentally flawed. 


In the first chapter of this section 
(“The New Pantheists”), Chase begins 
his demolition job on the new environ- 
mental thinking. He attempts to under- 
mine historian Lynn White’s influential 
thesis on the role of anthropocentric 
Christianity in the environmental 
crisis, downplays the Eastern (Taoist, 
Zen Buddhist) religious views of har- 
mony with Nature, and overemphasizes 
the “mystical” approach of Thoreau and 
Muir to Nature. These early environ- 
mentalists, he claims, were “suspicious 
of science and reason” (p.305) and were 
committed to the view that “if every- 
thing was sacred then nothing should 
be touched.” (p.309) Thus, according to 
Chase, the preservationists were ad- 
vocating a totally “hands-off’ position 
toward wild Nature, which resulted in 
a radical separation of man from Na- 
ture. In actuality, Thoreau and Muir 
were certainly suspicious of the 
mechanistic scientific approach to Na- 
ture of their time, but both were 
pioneers of what has come to be known 
as direct participatory science (for dis- 
cussions of this, see Worster, Nature’s 
Economy on Thoreau; and Cohen, The 
Pathless Way on Muir). Muir became 
famous for his glaciation theory of the 
formation of the Sierra, which pitted 
him against the leading geologists of his 
day, and was proved essentially correct. 
But Chase seeks to discredit the 
spiritual religious aspects of environ- 
mentalism and to attribute to the early 
, environmentalists unrealistic views 
, (“hands-off’ radical separation of hu- 
mans from Nature) which he sees as 
manifested in contemporary deep ecol- 
, ogy. Chase also distorts pantheism by 
saddling it with the view that since ev- 
erything is all-inclusive and interre- 
. lated, then “whatever happens is natu- 
ral and right. To a true pantheist, there- 
' fore, man can do no wrong.” (p.308) 
Elsewhere, he accuses environmen- 
talists of holding that humans can do 
nothing right (pp.43-44). With these 
kinds of distortions in the first chapter, 
one rightly fears that Chase’s analysis 
is headed for nothing but trouble. 

In the first chapter (“The Subverted 
Science”), Chase attacks the scientific 
status of ecology. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that the science of ecology is in 
such an early stage of development that 
actually there is no real science there 
to guide us. The “ecosystem” concept, 
he claims, is essentially a fiction and is 
used mainly by environmental activists 
as a propaganda device to set aside 
more wilderness areas from develop- 
ment. Chase concludes that the “land 
ethic” of Aldo Leopold, based as it is 
on the ecocentric insights of ecological 
science, “rested on no foundation at all” 
(p.325). While activists may sometimes 
use the concepts of ecology uncritically, 
and granted that there are difficulties 
of a sophisticated scientific nature with 
some of the basic concepts of ecology 
(as there are to various degrees with 
all the sciences), Chase leaves the 
reader with the impression that the sci- 
ence of ecology is in shambles — a “sub- 
verted” science. I think this is academ- 
ically irresponsible. The defense of the 
scientific status of ecology can be left 
to Barry Commoner, Paul Ehrlich, 
Eugene Odum, Reed Noss, and others 
in the field. 

At this point, Chase turns to a 
sociological analysis and claims that, by 
the mid-1970s, the activist component 
of the new environmentalism was com- 


mitted to “anarchism, decentralization, 
participatory democracy . . . [they 
were] at war with progress.” And by 
the mid-1970s, they were looking for a 
new paradigm, a new philosophy, to 
take them into the 1980s (pp. 340-43). 

. This time frame and interpretation 
is convenient for his next argument, but 
it constitutes another distortion and is 
historically inaccurate. By 1972, Norwe- 
gian philosopher Arne Naess had al- 
ready identified a shallow and a deep 
component to environmentalism. The 
search for a “new ecological paradigm” 
had begun before and during the 1960s 
with Aldo Leopold, Aldous Huxley, 
Lynn White, Paul Shepard, Gary 
Snyder; and with professional 
ecologists such as Marston Bates, 
Raymond Dasmann, and Frank Egler. 
Chase, however, wants to locate the 
genesis of this new paradigm in Califor- 
nia during the mid-1970s, notwithstand- 
ing that only some of the above men- 
tioned thinkers were Californians. But 
as Naess mentions in his 1972 “deep 
ecology” paper, this “new ecological 
paradigm” thinking was world-wide and 
seemed to arise independently and 
more-or-less spontaneously as a result 
of ecological experiences in the field. 

Chase’s analysis of the “new ecologi- 
cal paradigm” occurs in the chapter he 
calls “The California Cosmologists.” In- 
itially, he lumps together the Deep Ecol- 
ogy thought of Naess, Devall, Rodman, 
Roszak, Snyder, Capra, and others with 
the New Age/Aquarian Conspiracy 
thought of Willis Harmon, Marilyn Fer- 
guson, James Lovelock and the like. The 
result is a rather contrived effort on 
his part to produce a bizarre melting 
pot of all the creative, coupled with the 
eccentric and outlandish, thinking ever 
to emerge from Califomialand (as well 
as elsewhere). This deliberate distor- 
tion seems designed to discredit mod- 
em environmental thinking as ludicrous 
through a process of guilt by associa- 
tion. His list of ingredients in the melt- 
ing pot runs about half a page (p.347) 
— from biofeedback, alchemy, ritual 
magic, transpersonal psychology, 
through Buddhist economics, chicken 
liberation, deep ecology, feminist 
physics, re-choosing, etc. Never mind 
that the concept of deep ecology comes 
from Norway; Leopold’s “land ethic” 
from Wisconsin; Buddhist economics 
from Schumacher in England; species 
chauvinism from Routley (Sylvan) in 
Australia; animal liberation from Singer 
in Australia and Regan in North 
Carolina; the “new physics” from Bohm 
and Sheldrake in England as well as 
Capra; Green politics from West Ger- 
many; and the two most radical environ- 
mental groups (Greenpeace and Earth 
- First!) from non-California sources. For 
Chase, all of these eccentric radical en- 
vironmental ideas sprang from the “red- 
1 wood think tanks” of California — the 
state which gave us Governor Moon- 
- beam (Jerry Brown) who, in the course 
of his governorship, defected from 
Snyder’s deep ecology to the cybernetic 
1 outer space fantasies of the New Age . 

Chase no doubt scores points with 
staid Midwest and East Coast establish- 
ment thinkers and other defenders of 
the environmentally destructive status 
quo by the use of such tactics, but an 
understanding of modem ecophilosophi- 
cal thought is not furthered by such his- 
torical and sociological reinterpreta- 
tions. It is of course true that some of 
this thought has originated in California 


— and rightly so, given the long trad- 
ition of environmentalism beginning 
with Muir and the Sierra Club, and in- 
cluding Robinson Jeffers, and David 
Brower and Friends of the Earth. But, 
as Naess pointed out in 1972, deep 
ecological thought arose in the 1960s 
and continues to be a world-wide move- 
ment. Deep ecological and bioregional 
theorists and activists are well-rep- 
resented throughout the US, including 
New York universities; by leading 
ecophilosophers in Canada, such as 
John Livingston, Neil Evemdon, and 
Alan Drengson; in Australia; through- 
out Europe; in Japan, etc. 

Chase had available to him key docu- 
ments of technical philosophy in deep 
ecology, yet he chose to represent this 
thinking with the three principles that r 
a) everything is sacred; b) everything 
is interconnected; and c) self-transcen- ’ 
dence is possible through authentic ex- 
perience (pp. 347-8). Again emphasizing - 
the so-called rejection of science and d 
reason by modem environmentalists, 
he relies heavily and selectively on the • 
writings of Roszak and some of the un- « 
guarded statements of Devall to com- 
pare the “new ecological paradigm" to , 
Gnosticism. While this comparison is 
fair in part, it is misleading to the 
reader, and constitutes part of Chase’s 
misunderstanding of, and campaign 
against, the spiritual dimension of the 
new ecology. The essential ecocentric 1 
features of deep ecology are missed and 
the writings of Naess on the importance 
of science, and its relation to deep intui- • 
tion, are totally ignored. 

When he finally distinguishes be- 
tween Deep Ecology and New Age 
(pp.356-60), he curiously employs C.R 
Snow’s somewhat outdated distinction 
between humanists and scientists. 
Deep ecologists, he claims, are 
humanists looking to the past, whereas 
New Age thinkers are scientists and 
technologists “Looking to a future in 
which the world will be saved by human 
ingenuity." (p.358) Most modem en- 
vironmentalists, including Ed Abbey 
and David Ehrenfeld (author of The Ar- 
rogance of Humanism) would no doubt 
be surprised to be labeled “humanists* 1 

— “ecocentrists** is the appropriate 
term. In conversation, Chase claimed 
the point he wanted to make was that 
the deep ecologists were conversant 
largely in philosophy, literature and the 
other humanistic disciplines and largely 
ignorant of technical science; whereas 
New Age thinkers are science and tech- 
nology oriented, and largely ignorant 
of history, ethics, and philosophical 
thought (Snow’s original point). But 
again, while there is something to this, 
it is misleading. Many activists may ap- 
peal to scientific ecological concepts and 
slogans without any deep understand- 
ing of the technical science of ecology, 
but some of the leading ecophilosophers 
are conversant with both the humanis- 
tic disciplines and technical science. For 
example, Arne Naess is a major world 
theorist in the philosophy of science, 
and is now at work on a new exposition 
of Einsteinian relativity. Additionally, •? 
there has been a legion of professionally 
trained ecologists since the 1960s who - 
have adopted a deep ecological orienta- 
tion. While there is some merit to 
Chase’s point, ultimately his analytical 
distinction breaks down into distortion 
and exaggeration. Most seriously, 
Chase apparently fails to realize that 
New Age thinking (based on the orien- 
tations of Teilhard de Chardin and Buck- 
minster Fuller) is largely the antithesis 

of the emerging ecological paradigm 
(for criticism of New Age, see Devall 
and Sessions, Deep Ecology). I don’t see 
how Harmon and Ferguson can plausi- 
bly be construed as heirs of Muir’s line 
of thought, as Chase claims. He does 
accurately quote some major New Age 
proponents as being primarily con- 
cerned with the technological domina- 
tion and control of the planet; with tak- 
ing over the evolutionary processes — 
which is about as anti-ecological as one 
could be. To quote Ferguson, “For the 
first time in history, humankind has 
come upon the control panel of change 
. . . .“ (p.358) 

While Chase may claim to be sympa- 
thetic to deep ecology, it is hard to dis- 
cern how this could be so, for he at- 
tempts to undermine almost every tenet 
and feature of the position. Wittingly 
or unwittingly, he seems to come down 
on the side of the New Age controllers 
of Nature. In attempting to sort out his 
continued on page 20 
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Doug Peacock inspecting a Bison carcass for Grizzly sign in Yellowstone backcountry. 



CHASE (cont) 


ecophilosophical position, Chase does 
not seem to have moved far from 
positivist/Enlightenment thinking. A 
religious spiritual identification with 
Nature (e.g. pantheism) is highly sus- 
, pect, if not totally rejected, by Chase. 
While Fritjof Capra sees ecology and 
the new physics as pointing to a new 
interrelated understanding of things 
and to a new sense of human participa- 
tion in Nature, Chase still apparently 
believes, with the old Baconian/Carte- 
sian paradigm, that the purpose of sci- 
ence is explanation which leads to pre- 
diction which leads to control. Accord- 
ing to this view, one of the problems 
of ecology is that it is not yet a real 
science because it does not lead to the 
manipulation and control of the wildlife 
in Yellowstone. Yet many professional 
ecologists have warned that ecology is 
not a manipulating and controlling kind 
of science, and should not be used in 
that way. And so, when ecologist Barry 
Commoner says that “Nature Knows 
Best" (which Chase refers to disparag- 
ingly throughout the book), and when 
professional ecologist Frank Egler says 
that “nature is not only more complex 
that we think, but it is more complex 
than we can ever think" (a quote errone- 
ously imputed to me on p.367), this 
grates on the whole Enlightenment sen- 
sibility of the scientific/technological 
domination of Nature. 

Chase continually raises the question 
of “man’s place in nature,” but thinks 
the deep ecologists have it all wrong. 
While ecological thinking points to the 
ultimate mysteriousness and ineffabil- 
ity of natural processes leading to a 
more humble role for humans, Chase 
attacks what he calls the “hubris com- 
mandos.” He has emphasized to me in 
private conversation that modem hu- 
mans have no choice but to “play God” 
with the natural world. His main com- 
plaint about “playing God” in Yellow- 
stone seems to be that we have done a 
bad job of it to the detriment of wildlife 
(in our attempts at managing), not that 
we ought to stop trying to “play God.” 
It would seem that to question the role 
of science as a management tool in “play- 
ing God,” as deep ecologists have done, 
is to invite the charges of excessive mys- 
ticism, of being anti-science and anti- 
reason; and to eventually demote ecol- 
ogy to the status of a non-science. It 
also leads to distorting the deep ecology 
position to one of advocating total non- 
interference with natural processes (a 
“hands-off’ policy) and to separating hu- 
mans totally from Nature. These 
charges were made also by the 
philosopher Richard Watson ( Environ- 
mental Ethics, fall, 1983) and later 
answered by Arne Naess ( Environmen- 
tal Ethics, fall, 1984). Many of the ob- 
vious distortions and exaggerations 
could have been avoided if Chase had 
kept abreast of the sophisticated 
academic literature in ecophilosophy ap- 
pearing in Environmental Ethics jour- 
nal and elsewhere over the last 15 years. 

Chase’s strategy in the book is to 
draw ecophilosophical conclusions from 
Yellowstone as a case study in wildlife 
management (read: mismanagement). 
But by page 33 (a discussion of the 
“Leopold Report”) and continuing 
through chapter 5 (“An Environmental 
Ideal and the Biology of Desperation,” 
pp.38-48), Chase is already drawing 
philosophical conclusions. In the early 
1960s, at the beginning of the new en- 
vironmental awareness, Starker 
Leopold (son of Aldo and a zoologist at 
UC-Berkeley) issued a proposal for 
game management in Yellowstone (as 
part of a special Advisory Board) which 
suggested that Yellowstone be returned 
to the status of a self-regulating ecosys- 
tem. In implementing Leopold’s pro- 
posal, the Park Service interpreted it 
as the “wilderness management” of 
“biotic wholes.” Parks would be man- 
aged as “original ecosystems.” The “in- 
trusive science” of the manipulation of 
wildlife was out (pp.38-48). According 
to Chase, this “ecosystem manage- 
ment,” based on the new environmental 
vision, was a disaster. It spelled the be- 
ginning of the end for wildlife in Yellow- 
stone. Chase quotes Commoner’s Law 
of Ecology — that “any major man- 
made change in a natural system is 
likely to be detrimental to that system” 
— as undergirding the new “ecosystem 
management” and then in the next sen- 
tence exaggerates this and says it 
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means “Whatever man touches he 
makes worse.” (p.44) With, the im- 
plementation of the “Leopold Report” 
and the new ecosystems wilderness 
management, humans were separated 
from Nature, Chase claims. 

In accepting the new ecosystems 
management, life became easier for the 
Park Service. Since the animals were 
to be left strictly alone, the Park Ser- 
vice saw this as an. opportunity to 
greatly reduce staff biologists and 
naturalists, beef up the law enforce- 
ment staff, and concentrate on manag- 
ing tourists. Wildlife management by 



trained biologists was eliminated by the 
new policy and, given that Yellowstone 
was not a real ecosystem, the animals 
could not survive without management. 
It was the ecosystem management pol- 
icy more than anything else, Chase be- 
lieves, that led to the deteriorating con- 
ditions we find in Yellowstone today. 
And it is this analysis which essentially 
leads to Chase’s criticism of modem en- 
vironmentalism, deep ecology, and bio- 
regionalism; and leads him to denigrate 
the efforts of environmentalists to en- 
large the boundaries to encompass what 
they call the “Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem.” For, he claims, the threat 
to wildlife, including Grizzlies, is not 
from without (encroachment on the 
Park and lack of a viable ecosystem), 
but primarily from mthin (Park Service 
policies which environmentalists have 
consistently refused to criticize which 
fail to include sound scientific game 
management), although he has recently 
conceded this point somewhat. 

Of course, by blaming “ecosystem 
management” for Yellowstone’s 
troubles, Chase essentially ignores the 
100 years of ecological mismanagement 
which preceded the implementation of 
the Leopold Report (which he docq- 
ments throughout the book) resulting 
in the loss of most predators and serious 
overgrazing by desired species such as 
Elk. He also ignores the fact that 
Yellowstone, when established, did not 
begin to constitute a complete ecosys- 
tem; Chase admits this on p.29 while 
opposing efforts to establish such an 

, ecosystem. 

* Bill Devall and I wrote a paper on 
deep ecological management (which 
Chase ignores in his criticism of deep 

' ecology) in which we distinguished be- 
tween interim management and deep 

* ecological management (“The Develop- 

* ment of Natural Resources and the In- 
tegrity of Nature,” Environmental 

' Ethics, winter, 1984). Deep ecological 
management would correspond roughly 
to the self-sustaining ecosystem appro- 
ach advocated by the Leopold commit- 
tee. Interim management would recog- 
nize that many ecosystems have sus- 
tained serious damage by humans and 
need to be repaired, using scientific 
management techniques in part, to re- 
turn them to the point where they can 
be self-sustaining. It was no doubt pre- 
mature to implement the Leopold re- 
port before the damage in Yellowstone 
could be repaired, and before bound- 
aries could be enlarged to encompass 
an entire ecosystem. 

The failure of “ecosystem manage- 
ment” in Yellowstone has driven Chase 
to the conclusion that the deep ecology 
orientation is fundamentally mistaken. 
But if Chase had studied an area that 
had not been as intensively manipulated 
and damaged as Yellowstone (for exam- 
ple, parts of Alaska), would his conclu- 
sions have been different? Chase clings 


to the anthropocentric notion that 
Yellowstone (and presumably all places 
on the planet) can become anything hu- 
mans want them to be, so we have no 
choice but to “play God.” He has said 
that even if we decide not to interfere 
with an area on a large scale, this deci- 
sion still amounts to playing god. Even 

the phrase “ecosystem management ” 
seems to imply that humans are manag- 
ing or “playing God,” from Chase’s vie- 
wpoint. But this seems to extend the 
idea of “playing God” to the point where 
it is empty of content. It seems more 
reasonable to say that humans choose 
not to “play God” when they make a 
conscious decision not to interfere on a 
large scale with the wildlife, nor to alter 
significantly the natural processes of a 
place. 

Implicit in Chase’s idea of “playing 
God” with the whole of Nature is the 
failure to recognize the importance of 
the integrity of natural processes; a po- 
sition which is one of the central insights 
to emerge from an ecological under- 
standing of the world. It is this funda- 
mental lack of ecological consciousness 
which ultimately flaws Chase’s entire 
approach to environmental philosophy. 
Chase seems to hold that what is “nat- 
ural” is just another human category 
of thought; Yellowstone can become a 
“natural” area, another Disneyland, or 
an Africa, USA, depending upon the 
whims of human desire. On one level 
this is true. We can bulldoze the Yellow- 
stone area and erect a space-age city 
in its place. But if Yellowstone is to be 
preserved as a “natural” area, is the 
constant manipulation of its wildlife con- 
sistent with the integrity and self-main- 
taining character of the ecosystem? 
Chase thinks it is, and would like to 
see the concept of preservation ex- 
panded to allow for that. But if the wild 
species of Yellowstone are to be perma- 
nently managed “for their own good” 
at what point does Yellowstone become 
indistinguishable from an Africa, USA? 

Ecologist Raymond Dasmann has 
pointed out that the founders of the Na- 
tional Park idea (Thoreau and Muir) 
were attempting to protect at least 
some areas in America where “nature 
could remain intact against the destruc- 
tive forces of civilization.” Muir gave 
up on the idea of “forest reserves” after 
Pinchot’s ideology of the scientific utili- 
zation of these “resources” became offi- 
cial policy. Now we see the Forest Ser- 
vice “managing” these areas primarily 
for lumber production, with the latest 
twist being the wholesale destruction 
of forest ecosystems through clearcut- 
ting to make way for “tree farms.” 
Thoreau and Muir could not foresee the 
incredible rapaciousness of post-WWII 
industrial society, with the threats to 
the Parks extending to their borders 
and within, in the form of acid rain, air 
pollution, etc. The whole idea of the de- 


structive dynamism of industrial soci- 
ety living side by side with little eter- 
nally protected enclaves of wild nature 
in the form of Parks has turned out to 
be a pipe dream. And now, in Chase’s 
view, “scientific management” should 
be instituted as a permanent feature of 
the National Parte. Chase would have 
us give up on the ideal of self-sustaining 
ecosystems; or, what would be more 
ominous, Chase does not understand 
the significance of that ideal. He claims 
that the epitaph for Yellowstone might 
be — “Victim of an Environmental 
Ideal” (p.375). 

Chase summarizes his case against 
the new environmentalists as follows: 

Actions of environmentalists in 
Yellowstone reflected the religious, sci- 
entific, and political insights that 
emerged from the redwood think tanks 
of California during the last two dec- 
ades. In their unquestioned acceptance 
of the principle of noninterference, en- 
vironmental activists of the northern 
Rockies embodied the major insight of 
the deep ecologists. In their ritual use 
of the word ’ecosystem’ and explicit 
adoption of ’bioregionalism,’ they 
joined with the California Cosmologists 
in expressing the belief in the intercon- 
nectedness of things, at the same time 
remaining ambivalent about tradi- 
tional science. By insisting that nature 
always knows best, by wrapping the 
world in ineffability, they provided a 
rationale for doing nothing. In their 
preference for land-use issues over wild- 
life problems, they sought political sol- 
utions to biological questions. Attracted 
to activism, coalition building and co- 
option, they created an alliance with 
bureaucrats that stifled debate on wild- 
life issues. Yellowstone had become a 
casualty of the environmental crisis 
that the California Cosmologists had 
sought to resolve, (p.373) 

Thus, Chase calls for more extensive 
wildlife management in Yellowstone by 
professional wildlife biologists (not 
ecologists) at a time when it is increas- 
ingly being recognized that wildlife biol- 
ogists have interfered with, and in many 
cases, botched up, wildlife processes 
the world over (see e.g., Phillips and 
Nash, The Condor Question-, Morgan 
Sherwood, “The End of Wilderness,” 
Environmental Review, 1985; Farley 
Mowat, Sea of Slaughter, John 
Livingston, The Fallacy of Wildlife 
Management). Are we now at the point 
where the integrity and “right” to be 
left alone of the remaining non-caged 
wild animals of the world are to count 
for nothing? This is. not to say that some 
wildlife management will not be neces- 
sary as part of interim management 
practices; but this is a far cry from pro- 
posing total permanent wildlife man- 
agement by biologists as a panacea for 
Yellowstone’s woes. 

In concluding, Chase gives us his vis- 
ion of what Yellowstone might become. 
Deep ecologists “seeking a new holistic 
paradigm wherein man might be part 
of nature:” nevertheless arrived at prac- 
tical solutions where “the two must be 
kept apart” (p.374). On the contrary, ac- 
cording to Chase, Yellowstone could 
serve as a “model society side by side 
with Nature” where nature and culture 
overlap; a community or settlement vi- 
sited by “more than two million people 
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The Central Desert of Australia. To the Aborigines the landscape is rich with sacred 
history and tribal traditions. Photo by Paul Faulstich. 


a year” which still remains beautiful; 
where the water remains pure as mod- 
em technology disposes of the five mil- 
lion gallons of sewage a day. In short, 
a showcase “where we might live in 
peace with other creatures. ” (pp. 374-5) 

It is a risky proposition to try to 
develop a balanced ecological 
philosophy from the ecological condition 
prevailing in as highly contrived a situ- 
ation as the National Parks in America 
of today, especially Yellowstone or Yose- 
mite. Muir and other pioneer environ- 
mentalists sought spiritual insight and 
ecological integration in what was to be- 
come Yosemite and other National 
Parks and then made broad-ranging 
prescriptions for changes in the way of 
life of Americans in general. Chase 
makes no such broad prescriptions for 
changes in society beyond the bounds 
of the Park. Like the reform environ- 
mentalist organizations of today (Sierra 
Club, Audubon, etc.) which have more 
membership, money, and political 
“clout” than ever before, Chase appar- 
ently believes that the Parks, as “natu- 
ral areas,” can exist side by side with 
an industrial society hell bent on total 
environmental destruction. 

But the conservation/preservation 
approach [the Thoreau and Muir ideal 
of pristine parks existing alongside 
civilization] has become a dead issue. 
The conditions of the land and wildlife, 
from Muir’s time in the late 19th century 
to the present, are light-years apart. 
By the 1960s, Ed Abbey was inveighing 
against “Industrial Tourism” in the 
Parks ( Desert Solitaire ) and calling for 
sweeping changes. Thoreau and Muir 
would be appalled at what the Parks 
have become as more and more “visitor 
regulation” has jammed people into 
noisy unappealing campgrounds to 
make the policing and surveillance 
easier. The backcountry and “wilder- 
ness” have become so crowded and reg- 
ulated that those seeking real solitude 
and a spiritual “wilderness experience” 
are best advised to seek less spectacular 
non-developed areas without any kind 
of official wilderness designation. Apart 
from the ideas of Thoreau and Muir, the 
Parks have been established and sup- 
ported by the American people for 
largely anthropocentric and nationalis- 
tic reasons — as natural museums to 
compete with the culture of Europe; as 
places to take motorized vacations and 
“see the scenery,” to be amused by the 
animals, to escape hectic city life tem- 
porarily; for economic reasons to bolster 
the income of neighboring towns and 
merchants; and now as international at- 
tractions for tourists from Europe and 
Japan. 

Chase does not seem to register dis- 
approval at any of this. Rather, Chase 
conveys the impression that the Parks 
should continue to accommodate two 
million people a year sustained by the 
latest sewage technology. While 
Thoreau said, “All good things are wild 
and free,” with Chase’s view the Parks 
will consist of highly regulated and 
policed tourists moving among highly 
regulated and managed “wild” animals. 
The tourists would not live with the ani- 
mals any more than I live with the ani- 
mals when I visit Africa, USA. I am 
not clear how this is to serve as a “model 
society” for the rest of America. 

We may have to face the fact that the 
National Parks, as they exist today, can- 
not serve as any kind of model in our 
search for an ecologically viable society 
for humankind. Given the tremendous 
loss of species and species habitat at 
present, the Parks might best serve for 
the foreseeable future as repositories 
for wild species and habitat. Human vis- 
itation to the Parks would have to be 
tailored to fit this top priority of the 
“wilderness” Parks. Wildlife manage- 
ment in the Parks would need to be con- 
gruent with these aims, while respect- 
ing the integrity of the wildlife and the 
overall natural processes. Wildlife biol- 
ogists should be overseen by profes- 
sional ecologists. Stanford ecologist 
Paul Ehrlich recently said that “in a 
country like the United States, there 
is not the slightest excuse for develop- 
ing one more square inch of undisturbed 
land.” ( Defenders , Nov/Dec, 1985) Ef- 
forts to expand Yellowstone boundaries 
to halt further development of habitat 
in the adjacent areas (as ' with the 
“Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem” pro- 
posal) should be encouraged. 

Contrary to Chase’s claims, the biore- 
gional concept is an attempt to reinhabit 
the land wherein humans and the flora 


PART I 

WITH HAWK WINGS 

In the Dreaming times we were one. 
We ivere lizard and wild cat , 

Rock hole and tree. 

We lived in the clouds 
And deep in the molten earth. 

We floated through the sky 
With hawk unngs, 

And glided through the waters 
As snakes. 

Today I walked through my country. 
MY country. 

I walked with the ta-ste of dust in my 
mouth. 

I floated through the sky 
With hawk icings, 

For in the Dreaming times " 

We are one. 

PART II 

The earth is the very substance of 
Australian Aboriginal life. The impor- 
tance of the sense of place in Aboriginal 
life cannot be overstressed. An intimate 
knowledge of the. environment and geo- 
graphy was, and still is, imperative to 
survival within a hunting and gathering 
context. Aboriginal religion is likewise 
intimately tied to the natural features 
of the landscape. The earth, with its 
mythological places, animals, air and 
soil, is sacred to the Aborigines. 

The Aborigines tell of a time when 
the earth and animals did not yet exist 
in their present forms. Mythological 
creatures inhabited the landscape, and 
with their supernatural powers they 
transformed the earth and created the 
features of the landscape which exist 
today. When they completed their wan- 
derings they changed into intangible 
spirit beings, and to this day they dwell 
in special places within the landscape. 
This mythological period, known as the 
Dreamtime, is the foundation of Aborig- 
inal religion and philosophy. 

The notion of a Dreamtime is found 
among Aboriginal tribes across Au- 
stralia. Generally, Dreaming does not 
refer to an ordinary dream experience, 
but rather it is a metaphysical concept 
which structures the world and unites 
humans with animals, the natural envi- 
ronment and supernatural beings. 
Through the Dreaming, all things are 
related in a system that links, through 
mythic and symbolic metaphor, the tem- 
poral with the ethereal, the past with 
the present, and the human with the 
non-human. 

The Dreamtime permeates all as- 
pects of Aboriginal living, from the sa- 


and fauna live side by side in harmony. 
This practice does not separate humans 
from Nature, nor does it imply a policy 
of non-interference. It does call, how- 
ever, for the larger flow of natural pro- 
cesses to continue uninterrupted. It is 
a deep ecological answer to the issue 
of “man’s place in Nature.” But this 
model cannot be obtained from the con- 
ditions prevailing in the National Parks 
now, nor in the immediate future. 

Chase’s indictment of NPS politics 
and policies over the years was much 
needed and valuable. Further, he has 
raised a number of issues which need 
to be seriously pondered by the new 
environmentalists. Maybe, as he 
suggests, there is no wilderness left in 
America. Maybe it is not possible to re- 
turn Yellowstone and other National 
Parks to the status of self-sustaining 
ecosystems. These issues should be 
faced by ecologists and others con- 
cerned with the future of America’s wild 
lands. A debate should ensue over the 
more cogent issues Chase has raised. 
In this respect, he has served his func- 
tion as a “gadfly.” But his distortions 
and exaggerations of the deep ecology 
position have served no positive func- 
tion. And until the questions raised are 
resolved in some satisfactory way, we 
must conclude that he has failed to show 
that the deep ecology position is either 
fundamentally mistaken or unworkable. 


George Sessions is a professor of 
philosophy at Sierra College, co-author 
of Deep Ecology, a mountaineer in the 
High Sierra with several first ascents, 
and is on the cutting edge of the emerg- 
ing deep ecological paradigm. 


cred acts of ritual and renewal to the 
events of daily living such as hunting 
and gathering. The Dreamtime gives 
cultural form and meaning to the land- 
scape, for every prominent feature of 
the land is imbued with a spiritual and 
mythological significance. Through sa- 
cred myth and ritual, the Dreamtime 
landscape is superimposed over the 
physical landscape, and together they 
create a cosmological totality which ex- 
presses the Aborigines’ unique and 
beautiful relationship with the environ- 
ment. 

In Aboriginal Australia there are two 
distinct yet inseparable views of geo- 
graphy; one pertains to the physical 
landscape and the other pertains to the 
symbolic landscape. Through the crea- 
tion of sacred spaces the physical geo- 
graphy of the site is transformed into 
a symbolic cosmology that provides a 
link with the spirit world and Dream- 
time events. 

Totemic associations provide links be- 
tween the human and the non-human. 
Special rocks, trees and water holes all 
have mythological significance. The to- 
temic association of humans to the land- 
scape expresses a physical and psychic 
transformation which supplies them 
with a structured and enduring associ- 
ation. The order and design evidenced 
in the world and realized by the 
Aborigines is expressed through their 
totemic social structure. 

Throughout the world, tribal 
societies have held in sacred esteem cer- 
tain locales within the physical environ- 
ment. In Aboriginal Australia, these 
places have been used for the purposes 
of ritual, shamanism and mythologis- 
ing. 

Across wide geographical and tribal 
boundaries in Australia, individuals 
identify intimately with a specific tract 
of land, for it was their ancestors who 
created their country. Territory is de- 
fined by features of the environment 
and the events associated with them. 
The topography is brought alive 
through places which articulate physi- 
cally that which is non-physical, i.e., 
spiritual and mythic realities. 

The Aboriginal connection to the 
earth is symbiotic. Sacred places are 
cared for and guarded. Punishments for 
disrespect are severe. We should listen 
closely to what the Aborigines can teach 
us. 

PART III 

In the Outback, distance is meaning- 
less from a Western perspective. Ask 
an Aborigine from Yuendumu how far 
to Waite Creek and the answer will be 
“not far, close way . . . little way.” Get 
in the car and drive, and drive, and 
eventually (maybe) you’ll get there. A 
hundred miles via ungraded dirt road. 
Road!? That’s what they call it. A 
potholed, washboarded, bulldusted 
track. A road? A joke. 

The trip to Waite Creek might last 
three hours, depending on how many 
dozen (so it seems) Aborigines are cram- 
med into my Holden HQ Stationwagon, 
and whether or not the journey is con- 
sidered by some as a hunting trip. If 
it’s a hunting trip I drive fast — 70 MPH 
or so. The faster you drive, the less 
likely it is that one of the Aborigines 


will spot a kangaroo or a bush turkey. 
The car is full of shamanistic men all 
looking straight down the tire tracks 
that proceed our tank into the cosmos. 
These people don’t “see” animals, they 
smell them, or sense them, or magically 
“know” when one is near. As I learned 
long ago, the faster you go the harder 
it is to know. To know anything takes 
time. So I floor it across this expanse 
of desert. The red dust billows from be- 
hind the car forming a dirt curtain that 
divides the desert in two. Perhaps we’ll 
get through this without the opportu- 
nity to shoot at — to kill — anything. 
So I speed over the ruts and anthills 
toward some mythical place. 

In Aboriginal Australia the rifle has 
replaced the boomerang and spear, and 
the automobile has almost replaced 
walking. You often have to travel for 50 
or 60 miles before you spot a turkey or 
kangaroo. They don’t stand much 
chance against “civilized” technology. 
Before the Aborigines were forced into 
European ways there was no need to 
choose between animals and humans. 
The sides were matched evenly, there 
there was no winner or loser — just 
players. 

Death by spear — that’s the way I 
would want to go if I were a kangaroo. 
To feel that hand-hewn stone rip into 
my flesh. And to be eaten — cut open, 
examined, played with, burned, and 
consumed. My meat would be used to 
carry the burden of Aboriginal exis- 
tence. Perhaps a bone of mine would 
be cleaned and carried inside the sha- 
man’s dilly bag, to be used for its sacred 
powers when needed. 

But these days the kangaroos are 
dying out, victims of the automobile and 
rifle. The Aborigines too are dying out, 
but not because of the automobile or 
rifle (necessarily). Here there are other 
forces at work — ethnocentrism, greed 
and power. Ripped from their land, 
which is their blood and their life, they 
have become strangers in a world that 
suffocates them. They are hopeless, but 
not helpless. “But why should WE help 
THEM? We already send them a check 
every fortnight; we don’t tax them; we 
build them houses which they don’t even 
take care of; we sell them our alcohol; 
and write books about them.” So you 
hear over and again. 

But the Aborigines, like the kan- 
garoos, don’t stand much of a chance 
against the mining companies and the 
governments. And yes, I’m on THEIR 
side. I always side with the earth. 

Paul Faulstich is an anthropologist 
who has studied extensively the 
Aborigines of the Australian Central 
Desert. He is now in Hawaii, where he 
hopes to see EF! become active. 
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by George Wuerthner 

The old growth coniferous forests of 
the Pacific Northwest, stretching from 
southern Alaska to northern California, 
are among the largest (in terms of 
amount of biomass per acre) living en- 
tities in the world, with inter-relation- 
ships between the living and non-living 
components that rival the complexity 
of the much-heralded tropical rain- 
forests. Our own temperate old growth 
rainforest consists of giant Douglas Fir 
reaching heights of 250 feet or more, 
and an average diameter of eight feet. 
Equally large species include Sitka 
Spruce, Western Red Cedar, Port Or- 
ford Cedar, and, of course, the even 
larger Coast Redwood. In terms of av- 
erage height, there are no comparable 
forests on Earth. 

Even apart from their great size, 
these coniferous forests are unique 
among temperate regions. Most temp- 
erate zone forests are hardwoods or 
some mix of conifers and hardwoods — 
as in the eastern US, Japan, China and 
northern Europe — but here grow the 
most magnificent coniferous forests in 
the world. 

Old growth has become a household 
word in the Northwest primarily be- 
cause of the Spotted Owl, a species 
which appears to be totally dependent 
on old growth forests. One reason for 
the owl’s dependence upon old growth 
is that its principal prey, the flying 
squirrel, lives among the towering 
trees. But the owl’s dependence goes 
beyond its prey base; the owl needs the 
thermal shelter provided by the forest 
canopy to keep it cool in the summer 
and warm and dry in the wet, North- 
west winter. The Northern Spotted Owl 
has become the focus of conser- 
vationists’ attention, but the bird is only 
the tip of the iceberg. Beneath the 
canopy where Spotted Owls dwell and 
beyond the grandeur of these forests, 
a complex web of plant-plant, animal- 
plant, abiotic-biotic relationships forms 
the foundation upon which the entire 
ecosystem is built. 

To appreciate these relationships, 
one must first understand the factors 
which have given rise to these North- 
west conifer giants. Perhaps most inf- 
luential is the climate dominated by 
mild, wet winters and dry summers, 
with nighttime cold air drainage off the 
high peaks of the Cascades and Coastal 
Ranges. (The cold air drainage occurs 
all year, though not every day.) While 
most temperate regions experience re- 
latively even precipitation throughout 
the year, including the summer growing 
season, 90% of the total annual precipi- 
tation in the Northwest falls between 
late autumn and early spring. For exam- 
ple, precipitation at Brookings on the 
Oregon coast averages as much as 13 
inches in January, while in July during 
what would be the height of the summer 
growing season in most temperate re- 
gions, less than a half inch is usually 
recorded. As a result of this climatic 
regime, any tree species dependent sol- 
ely upon summer moisture is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, and throughout the 
Pacific Northwest most hardwoods are 
restricted to moist sites such as riparian 
zones. 

Conifers are less stressed during 
summer droughts because their narrow, 
waxy-coated leaves resist water loss, as 
well as dissipate excessive heat through 
convection over their limited surface 
area. (A broad leaf will tend to trap 
heat close to its surface if air is still, 
whereas a pine needle has little surface 
so the slightest breeze cools it.) 
Hardwoods with their broad leaf sur- 
faces tend to heat up on very warm days 
and can reach lethal temperatures. The 
only way hardwoods maintain non-let- 
hal leaf temperatures is by evaporative 
cooling which requires large amounts 
of water. 

The mild Northwest climate gives 
conifers another advantage. In winter 
the evergreen needles can photosyn- 
thesize whenever the air temperature 
is close to zero or above. Deciduous 
hardwoods, of course, shed their leaves 
in winter, and enter a dormant period. 
In other temperate zones such as New 
England, frozen soils often prevent any 
plant growth, even when the air temper- 
ature is warm enough for photosyn- 
thesis. 

Conifers have yet more advantages 
during droughts. The sapwood of the 
forest giants serves as a water storage 
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reservoir and due to the large size of 
the Pacific Northwest old growth, a tre- 
mendous volume of water — enough to 
last ten days at maximum transpiration 
rates — can be stored in the sapwood 
tissues. 

In addition, the nutrient require- 
ments of conifers are lower than those 
of hardwoods, which must build and re- 
place all their leaves each season. Ma- 
ture conifers may retain their leaves for 
up to 30 years, usually replacing no 
more than 15% in any one season. 

Snowfall is heavy here, particularly 
at higher elevations. The wide-spread- 
ing, usually rigid branches of 
hardwoods are subject to breakage 
under snow-loading, particularly if it 
snows early or late in the season when 
leaves are on the trees. Many conifers 
common to high elevations have narrow, 
spike-like crowns with short, flexible, 
downward pointing branches or flexible 
boughs which effectively shed snow. 

Finally, these coniferous trees are re- 
sistant to many forms of decay and in- 
sect attack, which is one reason their 
wood is in high demand for such things 
as outdoor paneling and shingles. Even 
trees with most of their cores rotted 
away will continue to live for hundreds 
of years. This longevity and the ability 
to continue adding new biomass for cen- 
turies makes these Northwest forests 
some of the most productive in the 
world, rivaling tropical rainforests in 
overall biomass production. 

The definition of old growth is some- 
what nebulous. There is no specific age 
at which a forest becomes “old growth.” 
Rather, it depends upon physical charac- 
teristics. Old growth forests tend to 
have a layered, multi-structured appear- 
ance with tall old trees towering over 
younger trees of different age classes. 
Snags and broken-top trees are abun- 
dant and fallen logs litter the forest 


floor. In short, this is the kind of forest 
that generations of foresters have re- 
garded as decadent, sick and unproduc- 
tive. 

In the rush to turn public and private 
forests into agricultural tree farms, we 
may be ripping apart ecological relation- 
ships which hold all forest ecosystems 
together, not just the mature, old 
growth portions. For example, the 
large, dead logs that litter the floor of 
old growth forests are long term struc- 
tural components of the ecosystem and 
as important a resource as the trees 
growing above them. The useful life of 
a tree goes well beyond the 1000 years 
it may live, for as a fallen log on the 
forest floor it begins another role in the 
forest ecosystem, perhaps even more 
important than when it was upright. It 
takes 300 or 400 years or more to com- 
pletely rot and recycle fallen trees back 
into living matter. Fallen logs thus pro- 
vide long term nutrient stability to the 
ecosystem. If they fall into a river or 
creek, they remain intact even longer, 
providing hundreds of years of nutri- 
tional and structural stability to these 
waterways. 

On the forest floor, large fallen logs 
soak up moisture during the long winter 
rains. Then, during the characteristic 
summer drought of the Pacific North- 
west, these logs provide the only source 
of water often available to seedlings 
with their limited root systems. In ex- 
treme droughts, even mature trees may 
depend heavily on the sponge-like logs. 
Although trees can exist without a sup- 
ply of these dead, fallen tree-trunks, 
the extra nutrients and water may make 
the difference in the trees’ abilities to 
resist other calamities such as insect in- 
festations or their abilities to heal 
wounds caused by fires. 

Large fallen trees also provide 
stream-bank stability in small and 


medium size streams by helping to dis- 
sipate the erosive energy of flowing 
water. The sheltered nooks and pools 
created around these barriers also pro- 
vide important habitat for fish, and 
studies have shown a correlation be- 
tween abundance of dead, fallen mater- 
ial in and alongside streams and the pro- 
ductivity of fisheries. In small streams 
nearly 50% of the fish habitat is created 
by fallen trees. Even after a major 
catastrophe such as a forest fire, the 
remaining dead snags often fill a stream 
with debris that preserves fish habitat 
for centuries until the new forest grows 
up to replace this resource. 

Extensive logging of old growth dis- 
rupts these cycles. While many of the 
nutrients and dead snags created by a 
fire remain on the site, material is taken 
aivay when the forest is logged. As we 
liquidate old growth forests and replace 
them with young, small trees — which 
we cut in rapid succession on a rota- 
tional basis — we destroy a resource, 
large fallen logs, which we do not plan 
to replace in the future. 

In addition to the structural relation- 
ships that large trees have with the en- 
vironment, there are a host of intricate 
plant-animal, plant-plant, and plant-soil 
associations. Nearly all trees and higher 
plants act as hosts for plants called 
mvcorrhizae, which means “fungus 
root.” Mycorrhizal fungi attach them- 
selves to the roots of plants and form 
tiny hair-like rootlets which assist 
plants in the absorption of nutrients and 
water. In exchange for this help, the 
plants- provide food for mycorrhizomes. 
Neither can survive long without the 
other. 

Mvcorrhizae also form interdepen- 
dencies with animals. This is 
exemplified by the California Red-back 
Vole which lives under large fallen trees. 
Nearly 75% of the vole's diet consists 
of truffles (reproductive equivalent of 
seeds) of mycorrhizal fungi. After eat- 
ing these plant parts the yole acts as 
dispersal agent when it distributes the 
spores with its feces. The vole needs 
the mycorrhizal fungi for food, while the 
mycorrhizae cannot disperse without 
the vole. In addition, the vole needs the 
large logs for its home. There is a beauty 
in this web of interdependency and its 
ability to self-regenerate all important 
components of the system. This vole- 
mycorrhizae relationship is only one of 
thousands of similar interlocking links 
in the typical old growth forest. 

When we break apart these relation- 
ships by eliminating, for example, large 
logs from the forest floor or streams, 
we must put energy back into the 
ecosystem to keep it functioning. Thus 
to maintain a productive fishery in 
streams without large woody debris we 
must build hatcheries to provide rearing 
habitat now gone from the stream. And 
because aquatic insects also depend 
upon fallen logs for nutrient banks and 
habitat, their populations decline, re- 
sulting in a decline in fish food which 
adversely affects the growth and survi- 
val of predators higher on the food chain 
— from trout to the little gray birds 
called Dippers — which feed on aquatic 
invertebrates. 

Another unappreciated benefit of old 
growth forests may be their ability to 
reduce the frequency and extent of wild 
fires. Fires have trouble burning 
through the damp forest floor covered 
with large, water-logged, fallen trees. 
Thus old growth forests serve as natural 
fire breaks and do not bum except 
under the most extreme fire conditions. 
They serve as refuges from blazes, plus 
help maintain islands of patchy uneven 
forest amid the sea of new growth that 
comes in after a bum. 

These forest islands amidst charred 
remains provide reservoirs of mycorrhi- 
zal fungi which colonize the soils in sur- 
rounding denuded regions and thus 
speed natural recovery. The same prin- 
ciple applies to regeneration efforts 



after logging. Many clear-cuts have to 
be replanted several or more times if 
mycorrhizal fungi are absent. 

When old growth forests are reduced, 
foresters must expend more energy to 
protect and regenerate trees. This could 
be the extra cost of fire suppression, 
or the costs of establishing a new forest 
in a clearcut which lacks the proper 
species-specific mycorrhizae. Until re- 
cently we had an abundance of inexpen- 
sive energy sources and foresters could 
afford this extra energy subsidy, but 
as the cost of oil, gas, and other energy 
resources climbs, the ability of our na- 
tion to pay this tax on the environment 
will decline. If we destroy the old 
growth forests, we will have no choice 
but to continue spending energy (i.e. 
money) to prop up a sick ecosystem. 

Old growth forests are disappearing 
at an alarming rate. The acreage of old 
growth Douglas Fir in Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern California has de- 
clined from 15 million acres at the time 
of settlement by Europeans to 5 million 
acres today. (These figures are what 
Forest Service literature suggests. 
There is also old growth Doug Fir in 
British Columbia; and there are other 
species, such as Sitka Spruce, which 
form old growth forests, often with 
Doug Fir as a component. Some sources 
other than the Forest Service estimate 
that total remaining old growth in the 
Pacific Northwest states may be 10% 
or less of original old growth. No one 
actually knows how much old growth 
remains because no one has a univer- 
sally accepted definition of what consti- 
tutes an old growth forest.) If these re- 
maining forests could be collected in one 
spot, they would only equal twice the 
size of Yellowstone Park. Though at one 
time private holdings had the largest 
percentage of old growth, all that re- 
mains is on public lands. Presently 80% 
of this old growth (4 million acres) is 
scheduled for timber harvest in the next 
few decades. On many National Forests, 
there will be virtually no old growth 
Douglas Fir left outside of designated 
Wilderness Areas or other special reser- 
vation zones. Much the same can be said 
for other old growth forest types includ- 
ing the magnificent Ponderosa Pine 
forests east of the Cascades and the 
Sitka Spruce along the coast stretching 
north to Alaska. 

No one knows how much old growth 
forest is necessary for long term ecolog- 
ical stability. Estimates from resear- 
chers suggest a minimum of 30-35% of 
original old growth, yet many National 
Forests have already slipped far below 
this level. For example, Oregon’s Rogue 
River National Forest has only 77,902 
acres of inventoried old growth outside 
of Wilderness, or 12% of the forest. The 
Coos Bay district of the BLM, which 
encompasses 330,000 acres of ex- 
tremely productive timberlands, will 
have only 33,000 acres of old growth by 
1990. Furthermore, 40% of Oregon’s 
commercial timberlands are privately 
owned and logged with no regard to 
other resources such as Spotted Owls 
and fallen logs, making it even more 
important that these resources be pro- 
tected on the public lands. Thus I argue 
that a greater percentage, than many 
researchers suggest, of public land old 
growth should be preserved to compen- 
sate for losses in the private sector. 

Many of the basic principles operat- 
ing within old growth forests of the 
Northwest apply to large trees any- 
where. The Rockies of Idaho and Mon- 
tana have amazingly large trees, the 
Western Red Cedar in particular, that 
have the same basic functions as those 
on the coast. Yet little consideration in 
the forest plans is given to these old 
growth forests. For example, Montana’s 
Kootenai National Forest very likely 
once had the highest percentage of old 
growth in the state. It is the most pro- 
ductive forest in terms of tree growth. 
Yet, due to heavy logging, less than 11% 
of the forest’s timberlands remain as old 
growth and the forest plan proposes pro- 
tecting less than 8%. Only 10% of 
Idaho’s Clearwater National Forest re- 
mains as old growth and proposed 
timber harvest will decrease this far 
more. Similar figures apply to many 
other Rocky Mountain National 
Forests. 

We have no idea how many species 
— of mycorrhizae, bacteria, inverteb- 
rates, and other living entities — we 
have eliminated through the liquidation 
of virgin forests. We are just beginning 
to learn what is there. Who knows what 
kind of mycorrhizae, for example, once 


America From The Bluff 


by Lewis P. Johnson 

It is evening. I am standing on a hill 
in northern Michigan watching an eagle 
rise in the sky. It is just past dusk and 
the north star and the big dipper are 
just beginning to appear. As the eagle 
rises it seems the earth is rising in a 
spiral behind it. 

It is Sunday and I have come to this 
bluff above Lake Michigan to get away 
and to think. I have left a house filled 
with people and the sounds of TV. On 
every other channel is a TV evangelist 
screaming at people to repent. On the 
in-between channels are fictionalized 
sex and violence. On the news is the 
situation in South Africa, arms for 
Nicaragua and debate over Star Wars. 

I feel hysteria rising in the country like 
a wind. 

The TV preachers are right about one 
thing: the country seems morally bank- 
rupt. But with their own intolerance 
and constant asking for money they 
seem part of the moral bankruptcy, not 
an antidote to it. 

We have a myth in my Native Amer- 
ican culture that is both myth and 
prophecy. It says that man was put here 
to learn his oneness with all things and 
each time he allows himself to believe 
he can dominate life, the earth will be 
destroyed. Each time a few people will 
survive to carry the myth forward 
through time. We know this myth, 
whether or not we are Indian, whether 
or not we have ever heard it before, 
because it is universal. It is found 
among the Greeks, Chinese and Euro- 
peans. It is written in the blood. It is 
our common ground. 

Now this universal myth has a univer- 
sal application. The prospect of nuclear 
holocaust has brought us all to the 
brink, together in our eerie awareness 
of the end. 

Greed, ruthlessness and war have in 
the past often assured our survival. Yet 
in the space of 40 years these survival 
mechanisms have become passe. War is 
no longer a way out, except in the ulti- 
mate sense. Greed and ruthlessness 
offer short term gains at best. 

We have hothoused our own evolu- 
tion. Now we must change and adapt, 
not over centuries as we did in the past, 
but overnight. Americans love frontiers 
and are always looking for new ones. 
Well, here is one that has found us. It 
is the frontier of human relations, which 
ironically have not changed much since 
the cave. We have spent more time on 
our tools than on ourselves. All you have 
to do is watch TV for a while to realize 
that what is in it represents greater 
human advancement than what is on it. 

The way to go from here is not back 
to the narrow constructs of sin and re- 
demption, power and dominance, as the 
religious right and the president who 
bombs Libya would have us believe, but 
forward to the equality of all people, 


were associated with forests on the east 
coast, but were lost when the virgin 
timber was logged? Perhaps, the sus- 
ceptibility of New England forests to 
acid rain may be increased by the loss 
of some important mycorrhizal fungi as- 
sociated with their rootlets. This is just 
speculation, but it is worth pondering 
as we march forward to put every last 
acre of timber under management and 
control. An underlying problem in our ■ 
management of forests is our failure to 
look closely at natural systems, and 
understand what all the parts do and 
how they work together, before we 
begin tampering with them. If, for 
example, as has been estimated, 60-80% 
of Oregon’s commercial forestlands 
were once in the old growth state, then 
any great deviation from this mean will 
likely be fraught with unpredictable and 
adverse consequences. 

The ancient forests evolved and de- 
veloped over biological and geological 
timetables, but are being wiped out 
within one human lifespan. Time is the 
old growth forests’ most important re- 
source, and that is something we now 
neither have the patience nor the 
foresight to give them. 

This paper results largely from the 
extensive research George is conducting 
for his upcoming book about the lands 
of Oregon. 


to oneness with all life forms and with 
the earth and an appreciation of the in- 
telligence of the earth. 

As an American Indian I may have 
an unusual perspective on this country. 
My Ottawa background was generally 
non-capitalistic, non-Christian, non-pa- 
triarchal and democratic. About the 
only thing I have in common with 
everyone else who’s come to this coun- 
try is a love of democracy, although 
what is said about democracy is usually 
better than what’s done in its name. 

Capitalism, for instance, is often con- 
fused with democracy. But capitalism 
addresses one thing and that is the ac- 
quisition of more capital. It is not a 
philosophy but an economic system, and 
one that pits people against each other. 
Indians had a diametrically different ap- 
proach to life, and that is the sharing 
of all things, the basic focus being that 
man is not at the center of life but is 
only a part of an ongoing whole. 

The TV Christians say they seek the 
salvation of the individual. They pres- 
ent a narrow definition of God, a God 
who will punish or forgive. What the 
religious right has done is to reinvoke 
an old-fashioned, patriarchal God, a 
“Big Daddy” who will keep us all in line. 
My understanding of spirit, or God, is 
that we are all part of the mystery of 
life and have a responsibility to all life, 
including animals, air, water and all 
people regardless of race, sex or beliefs. 

The Judeo-Christian heritage, which 
has many virtues, has nonetheless im- 
bued our society with patriarchal imba- 
lance, most obvious in the religious 
structure itself in which until recently 


only males could be priests or rabbis. 
It has steeped our very laws and social 
relations with male dominance over 
females. We must give up this system, 
which males use and females endure, 
because it represents an extreme outba- 
lance. Sexism, like racism, in any form, 
is enormously foolish and is simply a 
blatant excuse for exploitation. 

The people who pay the highest price 
for the exploitation of females and racial 
minorities are the children in our soci- 
ety who invariably suffer from the 
psychological damage and poverty that 
discrimination and exploitation bring to 
their parents. A wide variety of govern- 
ment programs are needed to allow all 
parents to better provide the emotional 
and economic support necessary for chil- 
dren. 

We must expand our sense of family 
to include all life. We must elect leaders 
who understand that the physical, 
psychological and spiritual health of the 
human species depends upon the har- 
mony and balance of the whole circle 
of life. 

We are one people, not just here in 
America but all over the world. We are 
collectively and individually responsible 
for our actions and for the health of the 
earth. We are inherently spiritual be- 
ings and one with all life. We must 
realize this now. We are on the brink 
of an evolution in consciousness. We are 
the eagle and the earth. There is no 
going back. We must love each other, 
or die. 

Lewis Johnson is an Ottawa Indian 
living in Michigan. Lewis was a great 
inspiration for participants of the Bio- 
regional Congress last August. 
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by Dennis Fritzinger 

come listen to me children, 
now stop your counting cash, 
and i will tell you how Earth First! 
put on its Christmas bash: 

the year was in december, 
the members all paid up; 
while hurricane was talking, 
roselle passed the wassail cup. 

the cup it hung with berries; 
and roselle’s eyes did gleam: 
said he, “you all may think i’m stoned, 
but things ain’t what they seem; 

so don’t take me for granite.” 
and with that, he dumbly sat; 
so i leaned across the table 
and i fanned him with my hat. 

it seemed for to revive him, 
as he grabbed it from my hand — 
“with a couple thousand dollars, 
we could have a party grand — 
a turkey, tree with lights and all, 
some venison, some beer, 
some more beer, still more beer, more 
beer — 

the answer is quite near: 

each winter the sierra club 
holds parties in the Park, 
so why can’t we?” “roselle,” said I 
“you’re whistling in the dark; 

you think the Club would give up their 
berth in yosemite?” 
alas, no answer came, for quite 
unconscious there lay he. 

nevertheless, the plan he scoped 
inspired us, one and all — 
we took up a collection 
and conspired to rent the hall. 

that year, the forest service, 
in democracy’s fair name, 
decided to draw lots to see 
who’d rent the building verily, 
and all i have to say, is we 
succeeded in the game, 
a hundred thousand dollars 


(from our private pockets, all) 
purchased the winning entry 
and attained for us the hall. 

the ceiling hung with chandeliers — 
crystal; you know the kind — 
and the punchbowls all were foaming 
with the very best of wine 
the deer there were domestic 
(they’d a kept herd, in the back) 
but because we couldn’t get brown bears, | 
we had to do with black. 

the water glasses all were filled 
with perrier — the best 
and ladies all wore gowns and furs, 
and each man wore a vest. 

i could go on in great detail 
about the evening’s revels — 
the food and drink we all consumed 
reached legendary levels. 

the music from the punk rock band 
it nearly blew the roof off, 
and would have, had not the sound man 
been such an awful goof-off 
as ’twas, the forest service folks 
(that we had always trusted) 
rode up in 60 snowmobiles — 
in short, we found us busted. 

we found ourselves, black tails and all, 
arguing in a courthouse; 
they said they couldn’t get chablis — 
they only were a port house. 

next day, our commie lawyers got 
us off, as they do always; 
but not before we’d leafleted 
and stickered up the hallways. 

but that same night we were detained 
(god knows we were not guilty) 

12 bulldozers were sabotaged, 
their gas tanks all made silty; 

200 timber sales were spiked; 

3 condors, they were set loose; 

10 grizzlies were introduced, 
and 9 wild indians let loose. 

we tiptoed out the way we’d come, 
but mike, an awful smart y, 
yelled “next year, judge, b.y.o.b, 
and come and join our party.” 
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Schmookler Replies to the Anarchists 


by Andrew Bard Schmookler 

Dear Australopithecus 
Thank you for sending me the 
thoughtful responses to my letter. I 
thank the writers of these letters. 

I do not expect that we will achieve, 
through this correspondence, a com- 
plete meeting of minds. But my corres- 
pondents and I do share some funda- 
mental values, and a deep outrage at 
the destructiveness of our civilization. 
So, it does seem worthwhile to continue 
the dialogue to see if greater mutual 
understanding can be gained. 

The basic question at issue is: what 
is the source of violence and oppression 
which have plagued humankind, and 
what is required for eliminating (or 
greatly reducing) the role of those evils 
in human affairs? How one diagnoses 
the ills is, of course, closely related to 
how one prescribes for their cure. 

My correspondents, most of whom de- 
scribe themselves as anarchists, are 
understandably offended at my at- 
tributing our problems to anarchy. 
Likewise, since they evidently regard 
centralized, governing powers as the 
chief agents of evil, and since they inter- 
pret my call for a “world order” as im- 
plying a global centralized power, they 
are outraged by my proposed cure, re- 
garding it as simply the ultimate 
apotheosis of the disease. But, as sev- 
eral of them indicate, some of the disag- 
reement can be alleviated by clarifying 
our definitions. 

ANARCHY AND VIOLENCE: 
DEFINITIONS AND SUBSTANCE 
Let us take, first, the concept of 
“anarchy.” One theme in several of the 
letters is that it is unfair of me to use 
anarchy as a synonym for chaos. Mr. 
Abbey bids us remember that anarchy 
means not “no r ule” but “no rulers.” 
Another correspondent says mat "anar- 
chy means lack of hierarchy.” The pic- 
ture of the anarchic society that 
emerges from these letters is one that 
is somewhat loosely and informally or- 
ganized (dare I say governed?) through 
direct democratic cooperative 
mechanisms. (Local communities might 
set up “organs” that could “coordinate” 
but not “govern,” as one correspondent 
puts it.) 

How does this portrait relate to my 
definition of anarchy? According to_my 
4efinition, a s ystem is anarchic to the 
extent that tile s ystem as a whole lacfcsf 
the mea ns substanffElI^io^j:ontrofor_ 
prevent_fmsonabfn anticwatab le un- 
just violence o r other f o rms of coercive 
\ d omm ation~By~ onejKirLQf-the~&ystem 
a gain st another. (I recognize that by 
this definition anarchy characterizes not 
only an ungovemed situation like that 
in Lebanon but also a tyrannical govern- 
ment like that of Nazi Germany or Pol 
I Pot’s Cambodia. The “anarchists” and 
I thus share a common c oncern : for 
; e liminatin g the condituTfrWlTerel/ie use 
| of' power^is not adequately governed. 

1 This condition probably applies — to 
1 some degree — to all civilized societies. ) 

One of the correspondents claims that 
anarchy is not the Hobbesian war of all 
against all. But the question remains 
whether, if society were set up as he 
would like, that Hobbesian condition 
would develop. 

A system must be able to deal with 
“reasonably anticipatable” attempts of 
some to abuse others. One divergence 
in our analyses seems to be about the 
nature of the threat with which the sys- 
tem must be prepared to deal. When 
my correspondents face this threat at 
all, it is generally in terms of the aber- 
• rant criminal individual. Manes says 
that those whose rights are violated 
must deal with the situation as best they 
can; while Abbey speaks of “vigilante 
justice, ” which he’d prefer to call “demo- 
cratic justice.” 

But th e anarchi c community must be 
able to deal with more than just the" 
neighborhood bully . Organized gangs' 
will arise — not because human nature 
is evil, but simply because what can hap- 
pen generally does. (One correpondent 
suggests that the world he envisions — 
having “abolished material deprivation” 
— will be immune to the evils of power- 
seeking. This reflects a simplistic view 
of why our history has been so plagued 
by the rule of power-maximizing indi- 
viduals and systems.) This is where The 
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Parable of the Tribes becomes relevant, 
because it shows how a system that can- 
not defend itself agalmsTtEe worst will 
’develop in directions dictated By the .. 
worsT-TIy correspondents underesti- 
mate the dangers from uncontrolled 
power against which a civilized system 
must guard. This contributes to their 
overly sanguine view of a world of: 
loosely knit autonomous communities. 

AN EVOLUTIONARY 
PERSPECTIVE 

Understanding the way our systems 
evolve is essential to grasping the prob- 
lem of power. This is what is lacking in 
Manes’ analysis. In several places, 
Manes draws a chasm of a distinction 
between violence among centralized 
states and that among less centralized 
entities, such as “pre-Columbian tribes 
going on the warpath, or Vikings sack- 
ing Lindisfame.” But even if the differ- 
ence were as great as he suggests — 
which I question — the important point 
is that violence (or, -the operation of 
power) at one level leads toward the es- 
calation of violence to a new evolutio- 
nary level. 

This pattern of escalation has been 
repeated through history and across the 
world. (Among the works I cite on this 
subject in The Parable of the Tribes, 
that of the anthropologist Robert Car- 
neiro is most pertinent.) Two correspon- 
dents fault me for condemning anarchy 
on the basis of history’s course: just be- 
cause a fragmented (or, as they would 
prefer, decentralized) system evolved in 
destructive ways once, they argue, 
there’s no reason to assume an inherent 
tendency for it to do so. But it did not 
happen only once. Civilization de- 
veloped more or less independently a 
half dozen times. The uncontrolled in- 
teractions among tribes led to their con- 
solidations into chiefdoms, and the 
struggle among chiefdoms led to the 
first imperial systems, and so the ini- 
tially fragmented communities were ul- 
timately unified under the domination 
of oppressive centralized states. This 
basic pattern was repeated in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, China, India, 
Mesoamerica and coastal Peru. 

A n evolution ary understanding of the 
struggle To r powertells us that w hat- 
ever waV^we Design our civilizatio n, it 
must be able to contain the c ontaminant^ 
of power. 

"CDTTTROLLING POWER 

My correspondents are justifiably ap- 
prehensive about a single global power, 
a Hobbesian kind of solution. “A world 
government equipped with supreme 
power,” writes Abbey, “suggests a plan- 
etary tyranny.” (“What,” writes 
another, “will protect us against a global 
state headed by some closet Nazi like 
former UN head Kurt Waldheim?”) Sev- 
eral correspondents seem to assume 
that my call for a “world order” entailed 
establishing such a supreme power. But 
I, too, would prefer a less centralized 
solution. (As my correspondents dis- 
liked my equating anarchy with the war 
of all against all, so I disliked their 
equating “world order” with global 
tyranny.) 

Manes proposes what, in the study 
of international affairs, is called “collec- 
tive security.” If one community “be- 
gins to centralize its power” — which 
in Mane^ demonography stands for the 
whole panoply of social evils — wouldn’t 
a threatened community “do everything 
possible to stop them? And wouldn’t 
similar communities feel obliged to 
help? 

Collective security is an appealing 
solution, allowing each “ally” to remain 
autonomous. But this approach to sec- 
urity has the fault of its virtues, namely 
that action that is voluntary may prove 
unreliable. Machiavelli described this 
problem, writing in a fragmented Italy 
which, to his distress, was being picked 
apart by external powers. The ancient 
Romans, he wrote, demonstrated that 
while the “potent prince” is making war 
upon one, the “other powers that are 
more distant and have no immediate in- 
tercourse with him will look upon this 
as a matter too remote for them to be 
concerned about, and will continue in 
this error until the conflagration 
spreads to their door, when they will 
have no means for extinguishing it ex- 
cept their own forces, which will no 
longer suffice when the fire has once 
gained the upper hand.” In our century, 
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when Mussolini — the leader of an Italy 
at last unified — invaded Abyssinia, 
other nations did nothing, in disregard 
of their obligations under the collective 
security agreement of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Nonetheless, at the global level — 
given the dangers of creating a single 
inescapable tyranny — I think that a 
collective security system, in conjunc- 
tion with a small international peace- 
keeping force, might be the best solu- 
tion. This could only work if the most 
potent conceivable actors had very li- 
mited military power in comparison 
with the power of the collective re- 
sponse that would check aggression, un- 
like the situation today where there are 
powers with virtual veto power over the 
survival of the globe. 

To keep the peace among the smaller 
communities my correspondents envi- 
sion, however, I think collective sec- 
urity would be a poor choice. In a net- 
work of such small and scattered en- 
tities, less formal and more voluntary 
security systems would be much less 
effective. Furthermore, the dangers of 
tyranny at the sub-global level would 
be less catastrophic. Here I think con'-y, 
stituting (or retaining) some kind of li- i 
mited central power would be neces- 
sary. 

THE DEMONIZATION OF 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

Just as I find my correspondents in- 
sufficiently concerned about the dan- 
gers of fragmentation (decentralization) 
of power in civilization, so do they seem 
to me too sweeping in their condemna- 
tion of centralized power. 

But there is much in their view of 
centralized power and its corruption 
with which I agree. One says, “The 
state is both a source of and a product 
of social injustice.” This statement — 
if the “is” were changed to “has usually 
been” — I would accept as as good a 
one sentence summary as I could find 
of a section in The Parable of the Tribes, 
entitled “Men Are Not Ants: The Prob- 
lem of Power in the Body Politic.” That 
section reinforces th e them e. In. these 
letters that it i s oft e n the wo rst among 
us who have risen to positions of power 




in crvuTzed systems!" 

~~TaIso agree that the best protection 
against having power abuSplsto distrh 
Bute it equally. 1 n’ generaTllii s<) favor 
participatory; direct democracy wher- 
ever it is feasible. Power to the people! 

EQUATING CENTRALIZATION 
WITH TYRANNY 

However, I think two different mean- f 
ings of “centralization” need to be rec- 
ognized: 1) centralization meaning 
gross inequalities of power between 
members of a given polity, and 2) cen- 
tralization meaning the constitution by 
the people, who retain ultimate power, 
of a central agency to perform functions 
on behalf of the whole. My correspon- 
dents treat the second as if it were sim- 
ply and automatically a version of the 


first. It is not. 

Any division ofiahur. any hierarchical 
organization, a ny diffe rentiation of a 
g overning appa ratus from the body poli- 


tic carries real and serious dangers. But 
however difficult may be TTfeTtask of 
creating a specialized apparatus system 
of governance without destroying the 
essentially democratic distribution of 
power, the task is not futile. 

Moreover it is necessary. Not only for 
solving the problem of “anarchy” as I 
define it, but for other purposes as well. 
I cannot see, for example, how we will 
protect Earth from those who would de- 
spoil it for their own gain without a 
global system of law, monitoring and 
enforcement. And that requires a for- 
mal apparatus. 

Also there are the general problems 
of making a society work well. My cor- 
respondents seem sanguine about the 
ability of loosely organized, directly par- 
ticipatory systems of governance to 
create the fair world they envision. A 
couple mention small-scale or shortlived 
examples. But what it takes to govern 
a little collective is as different from 
what it takes to govern a large, complex 
social system as are the differences be- 
tween ventilating a little cottage and 
ventilating a large building. The cottage 
ventilates naturally through the cracks; 
try that in a large building and the air 
will be dead. Some might like to throw 
out everything in our society that makes 
it complex, but I’m not sure that is a 
realistic or desirable course. And when 
we do have complexity, the people need 
to delegate some of their collective gov- 
erning tasks. 

I spend several hours a day on keep- 
ing informed, but there’s too much I 
don’t know about. Even fulfilling one’s 
responsibility in a representative demo- 
cracy, let alone a direct one, is very dif- 
ficult. Our elected national representa- 
tives — who generally work harder and 
are ethically no worse than most people 
— are overwhelmed with the many is- 
sues on which they must decide. They 
too lean on colleagues, not to mention 
their innumerable legislative and com- 
mittee staff people, for expertise in vari- 
ous areas. Making a civilized society 
work — even for one who makes it a 
full time job and has the noblest of in- 
tentions — is a job of staggering com- 
plexity. 

A jury, spending weeks weighing tes- 
timony, can generally deliver a reason- 
ably just verdict. But the members of 
the jury focus on a single decision. We 
can’t all serve on all the juries at once 
to make all the decisions that need to 
be made. 

If the achievement of important social 
goals does require the existence of some 
formal governmental apparatus, then 
the question arises whether the costs 
of having such institutions are worth 
paying. My correspondents, writing 
about our representative democracy as 
if it were essentially equivalent to an 





oligarchical tyranny, regard the costs as 
catastrophic. This seems to me a view, 
like in a carnival fun-mirror, that takes 
the actual elements but so changes their 
proportions as to produce a fundamen- 
tally distorted picture. 

“Representative democracy,” I recog- 
nize, is rife with dangers of corruption. 
The “representatives” can become pow- 
ers in their own right, and the democ- 
racy eroded. They can, moreover, be 
servants of other powerful interests. 
But though the state is always at least 
partially “a source and product of social 
injustice,” it is not always equally so. 
My correspondents condemn “the 
American Experiment” as a failure, cit- 
ing the undeniable injustices of power 
in the US. I concur in many of their 
critiques. I know that, as one correspon- 
dent points out, the framers of the Con- 
stitution I praised were seeking a 
framework to serve their interests, and 
that subsequently power in the US has 
been used to help the most powerful 
few maintain and extend their domina- 
tion over the many. But those who 
created the Constitution were not only 
serving themselves, they were also 
genuinely interested in constructing a 
just democracy. Consequently, power in 
the system they created is not only in 
the hands of the few, nor is it only used 
unjustly. 

Abbey writes that “government 
serves the caprice of any person — 
philosopher or madman — who suc- 
ceeds in seizing the levers of control.” 
But government can have safety fea- 
tures built into it to prevent such sei- 
zure. Indeed, constitutional govern- 
ment in the US has for 200 years pro- 
tected us — pretty well — from being 
subject to the caprice of madmen and 
criminals. 

The workings of the American system 
are deeply flawed, but the differences 
between this system and the systems 
that are unadulterated manifestations 
of social injustice are as important as 
the differences between what we have 
and the ideal we can envision. 

THE DANGERS OF REVOLUTIO- 
NARY UTOPIANISM 

This leads to a fundamental differ- 
ence: how we are to use our visions of 
an ideal world. On this crucial issue, 
both the right and the left make typical 
mistakes. 

The error of the right is to regard 
the world as is as the best of all possible 
worlds. The right is so wedded to its 
“realism” that it entertains no image of 
an ideal world. 

To the extent that conservative 
thought is truly based on principle, and 
not just dedicated to protecting those 
interests that are best served by the 
status quo, it understands but exagger- 
ates the evils that must be contained 
by order. Exaggerating those evils, the 
right-wing ideologue is often uncon- 
cerned with the evils of the existing sys- 
tem. 

Several of my correspondents see me 
as one of these. A few of them describe 
my thinking as being itself a manifesta- 
tion of the evil power-systems. (Manes, 
for example, says I fail to break out of 
the universe of discourse created by 
“centralization.”) I agree that our 
power systems do make us think of 
human life in ways that interfere with 
our ability to change the world. But 
lumping me with the apologists of 
power is a bum rap. 

The Parable of the Tribes is a truly 
radical critique of civilization. And my 
work continues to be devoted to provid- 
ing a deep critique of what makes us 
destructive and to seeking a path to a 
more humane civilization. My coming, 
during the formulation of The Parable 
of the Tribes, to see our dilemma in 
terms more tragic than those of the uto- 


Letters (cont) 

with us only slows us down. That’s not 
to say that there isn't plenty for such 
people to do in the larger environmental 
movement ( or that their involvement in 
EF! as a fellow-traveler or as a sub- 
scriber to this newspaper isn’t welcome 
as long as they accept the rest of us for 
what we are and what we do and don’t 
try to compromise us). But we are a 
very specific part of that larger move- 
ment. We do what we do best when we 
don’t have to defend our use of a 
clenched green fist or monkeywrench as 
logos, when we can chant “Forests Yes, 
Freddies No!” without some liberal 
complaining that we’re being “divisive” 
or some such rot. Besides, it is precisely 
that attitude of toughness, of no-com- 
promise, of not nagging someone to join 
us that has attracted thousands of 
people to our banner without our hav- 
ing to spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in banal direct mail. Except for 
the Sea Shepherd Conservation Society 
(which is allied with us), we are the 
only tough, non-timid preservation 
group around. There is plenty of room 
for the timid in the environmental 
movement, but there has been no place 
for those who are tired of being timid 
until Earth First!. (Besides, Howard, 
I know that you are not timid. Your 
hardass approach on ORVs back when 
I worked for The Wilderness Society was 
a major inspiration to me to help start 
EF!.)— DF 

Dear SFB, 

I was amused to read Roger Feath- 
erstone and Nancy Morton’s “Open Let- 
ter to the 87 Rendezvous Committee” 
following close behind articles on anar- 
chy. It clearly defined the age old 
anarchists’ paradox: how do you or- 
ganize the anarchists’ picnic? That 


pian revolutionary was not a cop out; 
it was working toward a balanced under- 
standing. * 

If to my correspondents I seem to 
commit the error of the right, to me 
they seem to commit the error of the 
left. The error of the left has two related 
parts. The first is to condemn utterly 
whatever falls short of the ideal: what- 
! ■ ever is tainted with evil is regarded as 
wholly evil. The second is to believe that 
if they can sweep away the world as it 
is, it will be replaced by the world as 
they see it in their ideal. The left often 
underestimates the multiplicity of fac- 
tors that keep the world from realizing 
their ideal. 

This error, as the history of revolutio- 
nary politics shows, is dangerous. A vis- 
ion that damns indiscriminately all that 
is imperfect helps create hell on Earth. 
A policy that collapses the good but 
deeply flawed into the same file with 
the fundamentally evil helps create the 
conditions where evil thrives. If we re- 
cklessly sweep aside our flawed political 
structures, what fills the vacuum will 
not be the utopia for which we yearn 
but a still more tyrannical structure. 

Wisdom requires a synthesis of the 
valid understandings of both left and 
right. We need the left’s acute sensitiv- 
ity to the injustices of the status quo, 
and the left’s^ ceaseless struggle to set 
things right. But we also need the 
right’s sense of caution. We need the 
understanding that some evils are 
necessary, and that rectifying even 
those evils that are unnecessary must 
be done carefully, lest we plunge from 
bad to worse. 

Andrew Bard Schmookler is nearing 
completion of his sequel to The Parable 
of the Tribes. This second book, which 
will undoubtedly be important and con- 
troversial, will discuss the origins of 
war. 



VUUrv 


simplistic argument lets anarchy col- 
lapse like a pumpkin left too long in 
the sun. I suppose there are anarchists 
like mountain men, religious hermits 
and a few Japanese soldiers left over 
from WWII hiding in Pacific jungles 
who really do their own thing; but the 
minute two people get together they 
start organizing and codifying. “I’ll 
fetch the water, you gather the wood” 
or variations of this. One takes the lead 
and we’re off to primitive government. 
We all love anarchy in the abstract be- 
cause it allows us to roam freely in our 
minds. Then someone lets his dog eat 
our lunch, shit in our campsite, bark 
all night and disrupt our favorite work- 
shop and suddenly we’re not anarchists. 
How about a few anarchist mottoes or 
bumper stickers: “Anarchists Unite!,” 
or “Organizing for Anarchy,” or “We’re 
United for Anarchy,” or “Member 
Anarchist League.” In a world of FIVE 
BILLION PEOPLE, AND WE ARE 
ADDING ALMOST TWO MILLION 
MORE PER WEEK, expect more op- 
pression and less anarchy. At the 
California Rendezvous when I returned 
to my paid campsite at midnight some 
freeloading jerk from Oregon with a 
huge Winnebago, five kids and 300 
pieces of lawn furniture had occupied 
my campsite. I had to sleep on the park- 
ing pad. He believed in anarchy. 

I would add to Nancy’s and Jim’s first 
code. Each speaker, singer, poet, etc. 
should be given a time limit. At the 
California Rendezvous I felt some were 
too brief and others did not know when 
to stop. 

— Tom Stoddard 
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ing the better-than-them ego strokes 
you get when you feel morally superior 
to another human being. When you do 
this you are just as evil, as morally bank- 
rupt, as they are, and I will have no 
part in that. Do your monkeywrench- 
ing, but do it with less smug superiority. 


—Charles Swigart 


Editor’s note: But, but ... we are 
superior to them! Have you ever seen 
Steve Symms or Cal Black or Anne Bur- 
ford? — DF 


Dear SFB, 

We recently returned from an eight 
day backpack in the Grand Canyon. 
Other than the buzz of airplanes every 
two to three minutes from sunrise to 
sunset (and this is the off season!) the 
trip was great. Three weeks before our 
trip we sent a letter requesting a permit 
to leaflet at the Park’s visitor center. 
We stated that the reason we wanted 
to leaflet was to educate Park visitors 
about the uranium mining, present and 
proposed, occurring around the area 
and we enclosed a copy of our leaflet. 
The permit was granted. Upon our arri- 
val at the park we met with the head 
law enforcement ranger (at his request) 
for about ten minutes. He reviewed the 
conditions of the permit with us. In two 
hours, the two of us distributed over 
100 leaflets and had encouraging discus- 
sions with many visitors. In addition 
to the leaflets, we had prepared two 
posters. One was a sign saying “WARN- 
ING: URANIUM MINING IN THE 
GRAND CANYON,” and had radiation 
signs on it. We taped it to a garbage 
can between the visitor center doors. 
We were able to keep it up for 1 1/2 
hours before a ranger asked us to re- 
move it because, he said, it implied that 
the Park Service supported our actions. 
Our other poster was a four part article 
from a local newspaper about the 
uranium mining around the Canyon, 
mounted on poster board. Many people 
stopped to read the articles, which led 
to further discussion. 

This type of action, though not as 
spectacular as throwing “uranium dust” 
(oatmeal) in front of the visitor center 
with TV stations present (which we 
were also a part of on Labor Weekend), 
is relatively easy to do and is effective 
as an educational tool with the general 
public. We strongly encourage EF!ers 
to do these types of actions whenever 
you travel through an area where an 
environmental issue is being fought. 

— Kris Taylor & Les Sommerville 

Dear EF! 

I want to tell you what a great job 
you all did on the Li’l Green Song book. 
It’s tremendous, and every EF!er (at 
least) ought to have one. My only pos- 
sible complaint is that it doesn’t fit in 
my back pocket like the Li’l Red 
Songbook by the Wobblies. Ah, well. 
Say, how about an EF! musical sampler 
tape? 

Earth First! 

Dennis Fritzinger 

Dear Earth Lovers, 

I am not renewing my subscription 
to your periodical, and I think it only 
fair to say why. It is very clear to me 
that all of you love our planet very much . 
What is not clear is how many of you 
love your fellow man, and are not enjoy- 


Dear Brains, 

The fine folks working to protect and 
restore the rainforests and western 
rangelands need to remember that 
some of us carnivores are reluctant to 
change our ways (the old mammoth hun- 
ters never died, they sent their genes 
on down the line). 

We must be careful not to divide all 
us deep ecology types who have differ- 
ing views on many important matters 
but who agree on the fundamental is- 
sues of healing this planet’s living skin. 
We do want to divide the rainforest rap- 
ers from the family farmer in Iowa. We 
must divide the public rangeland clear- 
grazer from the private land beef pro- 
ducer in Idaho. 

We should follow Denzel Ferguson’s 
advice and get the beef labeled as to 
origin. We want the farmers on our side 
against the rainforest slashers and the 
welfare cowboys. Let’s make damn sure 
that when we get the rainforest beef 
labled, we also get the subsidized west- 
ern rangeland beef labeled. 

Of course, in the mean time it doesn’t 
hurt to remind people that cow fat clogs 
arteries, hormone and antibiotic re- 
sidues zap your immune system, and 
that tax subsidies make it all possible. 

Save a species today! 

— Rimroek 

Dear SFB, 

I hope you’ll publish this letter. Is 
there any Earth First.'er in Stevens 
County, Washington? If so, get in touch 
with me! 

— Bert Fischer, PO Box 550, North- 
port, WA 99157 

Dear SFB, 

At the 1987 annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for Range Management in Boise, 
Idaho, there will be a two hour session 
(Feb. 9, at 2pm) on “Wilderness Land 
Management.” The SRM’s policy is es- 
sentially anti-wilderness, and in a re- 
cently published statement they said 
they preferred “multiple use” over 
wilderness. It is all too likely that the 
session will fill the ears of young range 
managers with anti-wilderness ideas. 
The arch-enemies of wilderness, Max 
Peterson and Senator James McClure 
will be speakers. 

The annual meeting will be held at 
the Red Lion Motor Inn/Downtown, on 
the comer of Main and 22nd streets. 
The full meeting lasts from Feb. 8th 
through February 13th. At least 1,000 
“range professionals” are expected to 
be present. 

The range profession has a poor 
understanding on wilderness values and 
issues. EF! needs to make a presence 
to counter the anti-wilderness values 
and issues. Please pass this letter on 
to all EF!ers who are interested in tak- 
ing action. 

— Prairie Wolf 
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Managing The Wild Back Into 

The Wilderness 



by George Wuerthner 

I am a wilderness outlaw. I worry 
more about meeting a wilderness 
ranger than about encountering a 
grizzly bear or an avalanche. I avoid 
ranger stations. I seldom seek advice 
about an area I intend to explore. I al- 
most never obtain wilderness permits 
or file travel itineraries. I frequently 
leave the trails. I camp in places most 
people avoid: mountain tops, passes, 
river gravel bars and thickets along 
creeks. 

In today’s highly managed wildernes- 
ses, I am a fugitive. I don’t enjoy being 
one, but I cannot, in good conscience, 
abide by the rules that govern many 
designated wilderness areas. To me, 
these rules destroy the very essence of 
what constitutes wilderness. 

Land management agencies are in- 
creasingly turning to direct manage- 
ment techniques such as permits, time 
limitations and itineraries, all of which 
run contrary to the freedom, self-deter- 
mination and risk associated with 
genuinely wild places. Such regulation 
is analogous to channelizing a free-flow- 
ing river for use as a concrete irrigation 
canal. Traveling such “wilderness can- 
als” may allow visitors to view the scen- 
ery, but the quality of the personal ex- 
perience is diminished. Direct regula- 
tion eliminates the rapids, straightens 
the curves, smooths out the flow and 
destroys unpredictability and self-dis- 
covery associated with genuine wilder- 
ness travel. 

I am not alone in my objections to 
heavy-handed control of individual free- 
dom. In an article on mandatory wilder- 
ness permits, Behan called such action 
the beginning of a “police state wilder- 
ness.” At least a small percentage of 
users do not bother to obtain the per- 
mits required in some wilderness areas. 
Lucas cautions that apparent visitor ac- 
ceptance of a permit system may be a 
false indicator of success because some 
visitors, like myself, may avoid areas 
with restrictive regulations. However, 
the trend toward use of direct manage- 
ment techniques continues to gain ac- 
ceptance. 

Use of backcountry areas has in- 
creased rapidly during the past 20 
years, while the actual physical amount 
of roadless, wild country has decreased. 
The number of float trips down the Col- 
orado River through the Grand Canyon 
exemplifies the increased use problem. 
In 1952, only 19 people floated the 
Grand Canyon segment of the Colorado. 
By 1962, this number had increased to 
372. Just ten years later, more than 
16,000 people ran the Colorado. 

Many agencies implemented highly 
restrictive wilderness use regulations 
to control the influx of wilderness users. 
For example, it is not legal to hike any 
California wilderness area without a 
permit. But those regulations are not 
limited to areas close to large population 
centers. Many Alaskan wilderness 
parks now require backcountry per- 
mits. Denali National Park not only re- 
quires permits but specifies where hik- 
ers can go and for how long. 

Leitch wrote a vision of backpacking 
in the year 2078, in which wilderness 
reservations are required, visitor use 
is monitored by satellite, and potential 
users must pass a wilderness skills test 
before they are allowed to begin a back- 
pack trip. The unfortunate aspect of 
Leitch’s article is that many of his pre- 
dictions are becoming reality. Reserva- 
tions are already required in some na- 
tional parks and wilderness areas. And 
individuals who want to climb Denali 
(Mt. McKinley) must submit to a check 
of equipment and experience level and 
pass other Park Service requirements 
before a permit is issued to climb the 
mountain. 

The use of designated campsites and 
other direct management techniques is 
popular among agencies because they 
work. They definitely influence the 
amount and location of use. Neverthe- 
less, I believe they pose a genuine 
threat to the underlying philosophical 
essence of wilderness. Wilderness is 
more than a scenic place "tohiklT . LillllL-' 
ing it to this role degrades wilderness 
from the truly challenging and self-ex- 
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ploratory experience it should be. 
McAvoy and Dustin suggest that wilder- 
ness users have an essentia l right to the, 
chance of risk or danger. Self-direction 
'and personal responsibility are also 
underlying philosophical elements of 
wilderness. 

Bob Marshall, one of the early 
creators of the wilderness ideal, wrote, 
“As long as we prize individuality and 
competence, it is imperative to provide 
the opportunity for complete self-suffi- 
ciency.” Another early wilderness sup- 
porter, Aldo Leopold, eloquently ex- 
pressed “this same philosophy in an 
essay about canoeing on Wisconsin’s 
Flambeau River: 

The elemental simplicities of wilder- 
ness travel were thrills not only because 
of their novelty, but because they rep- 
resented complete freedom to make mis- 
takes. The wilderness gave them their 
first taste of those rewards and penalties 
for wise and foolish acts which every 
woodsman faces daily, but against 
which civilization has built a thousand 
bitffers. 

The problem remains how to preserve 
these philosophical elements of wilder- 
ness. To do so, I believe we must analyze 
those factors that contributed to the 
dramatic increase in wilderness use and 
then determine which can be altered to 
better preserve the actual wildness of 
these areas. Factors often cited include 
a heightened awareness of the environ- 
ment, rising personal affluence and 
time for recreation and an interest in 
our wilderness heritage. Although 
these may partially explain the increase 
in wilderness use, technological innova- 
tions have probably brought about much 
of the increase because they facilitate 
access. 

Technology can be defined as a road 
that allows access to a remote valley or 
a bridge over a formerly inaccessible 
river. Other less broadly defined terms 
such as freeze-dried food and nylon 
tents have made wilderness travel 
easier and more accessible to more and 
more people. Generally, this has been 
a positive trend. Wilderness needs sup- 
port and people are more likely to sup- 
port a new park or fight to keep a road- 
less area undeveloped if they are famil- 
iar with it. 

Nevertheless, technology has mod- 
ified or made trivial the land’s natural 
barriers, which used to limit human 
travel and impact. Roads and trails have 
diminished what used to be perceived 
as great distances. Because of guns and 
traps, people often no longer avoid 
areas inhabited by dangerous wildlife 
such as grizzly bears. Guide books, 
signs and topography maps have made 
getting lost unlikely Even when indi- 
viduals are injured or lose their way, 
some government agency will usually 


rescue them — thus protecting them 
from themselves. 

“Development” of the Colorado River 
again provides an example of a wilder- 
ness management problem directly re- 
lated to increased accessibility. In 1869, 
John Wesley Powell floated a wooden 
dory down the river. He was the first 
person to explore the deep canyons of 
the lower river where it flows through 
present-day Grand Canyon National 
Park. The Colorado’s giant rapids se- 
verely tested Powell and his men, but 
with luck, skill and determination, they 
got through. For the next half century, 
few duplicated Powell’s feat. The rapids 
protected the canyon. 

Shortly after World War Two, rubber 
rafts came into common use. Army 
surplus rafts were ideal river crafts: 
Flexible, virtually unsinkable and very 
forgiving of someone with limited river 
running skills, rafts gave even relatively 
inexperienced people a good chance of 
surviving a river trip. Even the huge 
rapids of the Colorado could no longer 
discourage human use. In essence, the. 
rubber rafts made rapids smaller, safer 
and hence predictable. More and more 
people began to float the river, and lit- 
erally thousands now run it each year. 
Beaches became garbage dumps, 
human waste became a smelly problem 
in the more popular campsites, and too 
many people took away a measure of 
the adventure. 

Technology has made the running of 
the Colorado little more than an outdoor 
roller coaster ride. Rafters hold onto 
the bucking raft through the fast water, 
then frequently get drunk as an out- 
board motor speeds them through the 
“boring” quiet sections toward the next 
set of rapids. The Colorado is now less 
a sacred, wild place than an outdoor 
version of Disneyland. Floating the 
river no longer requires skill, determi- 
nation or real desire. 

In response to growing use of the 
river, the Park Service began a permit 
system to limit all river use to 15,000 
people a year. Permits work. They limit 
use on rivers and in the parks and 
wilderness areas where they are used. 
But there is another way to both reduce 
use and maintain the integrity of the 
land’s wildness. 

I suggest that the way to manage the 
wild back into wilderness is t o limit, the 
technology which has mitigated the nat- 
ural elements of the land that, made it. 
rugged , inhospitable and inaccessible in.. 
"the first plac e. With limited technology, 
the land once again becomes the selec- 
tive agent. Rugged topography, giant 
rapids, harsh climate, vast distances 
and other characteristics of the natural 
landscape can be thought of as pre- 
dators. Like a wolf pack helps regulate 
a deer herd, these natural features help 


regulate human use. 

Roads that provide access to wild 
country also help overcome- any sense 
of distance and difficulty. Trails that cut 
through dense vegetation enhance 
speed of travel and eliminate another 
potential check on human numbers. But 
if we pull out a bridge, some people 
may choose to turn back rather than 
ford a stream. If we close an access 
road, fewer people might choose to walk 
the extra miles to a particular destina- 
tion. Ultimately each wilderness 
traveler would have to decide whether 
the eventual destination is worth the 
effort. In a sense, each person would 
then earn the degree of solitude and 
adventure they desire. 

The technology to be limited would 
depend on both the nature of the land 
itself and an evaluation of management 
goals. In the case of the Colorado, pro- 
hibition of rubber rafts would decrease 
use of the river and increase the quality 
of the wilderness experience for those 
people with enough skill and determina- 
tion to ran the Colorado in kayaks or 
wooden dories. Human skill and motiva- 
tion would be substitutes for the tech- 
nology that overcomes such limitations. 
The river becomes the regulatory 
agent. 

I propose limiting technology to 
forms that existed 200 years ago. By 
using this critei*ia, we preserve primi- 
tive skills and primitive landscapes. 
Thus, airplanes, snowmobiles, rubber 
rafts, mountain bikes and outboard 
motors may be prohibited, while mod- 
ern equivalents of ancient technology, 
would be acceptable . These could in- 
clude canoes, kayaks, dogsleds, skis, 
backpacks and tents. Modem materials 
such as nylon, fiberglass and aluminum 
could be allowed in construction of these 
tools because their basic design — and 
hence the skill needed to use them — 
would remain the same. 

Such limitations would no doubt bring 
forth howls of protest from rafters, cyc- 
lists, hikers and people accustomed to 
flying into remote wilderness areas in 
Alaska and the lower 48 states . It would , 
discriminat e against some present 
wilderness’' users. But wilderness does 
not exist merely foF the sakiTof human 1 
recreational use. It serves a philosophi- 
cal and psychological use. It is part of 
what author Wallace Stepper 
eloquently called fFTe “ geogr aphy of 
hope .” The very idea that there are riv- 
ers with rapids so huge that few people, 
without the help of special technology, 
will be able to ran them is important. 
Just as helicopter flights to Mt. 
Everest’s summit would destroy some 
sense of human accomplishment, the 
use of rafts dims the adventure and skill 
to ran that river in a kayak or dory. 
But I would gain in knowing that the 
Colorado is still a wild place where few 
people venture. 

The very act of creating designated 
wilderness discriminates against some 
people. Those who feel they can exper- 
ience a wild place only from a ear or 
motorcycle are already legally prohi- 
bited from wilderness areas. Wilder- 
ness designation also already limits 
some forms of technology, and the limi- 
tation or prohibition of rafts, airplanes 
and other technological innovations is 
merely an extension of the principle. 

Technological limitations are needed 
only where the goal is restriction of vis- 
itor use. Thus, it would be foolish to 
completely prohibit rubber rafts. Rafts 
are appropriate on streams where over- 
use is not a problem or where protection 
of wilderness values is not a priority. 
Most rivers fit into these categories. 

But at least some of our wilderness 
areas should remain a challenge to even 
the most seasoned and experienced 
travelers. These areas would be similar 
to ski areas where some slopes are rated 
for experts only. It would be foolish to 
bulldoze a mountain to make it gentle, 
safe and accessible to all skiers; by doing 
so, we lose the quality of the summit. 

We will be losing a great deal if we 
make all wilderness equally available to 
all people. Reinhold Messner, the first 
person to climb Mt. Everest without 
oxygen tanks, exemplifies this attitude: 

I want to experience the mountain 



View from the 
Outhouse 

Thirty Years 
of Mailing 

by Robert Streeter 

It happened 30 years ago on the out- 
skirts of Minneapolis, probably in an 
old com field or wetland. Unknown to 
the residents of Edina, Minnesota, the 
seeds of cultural revolution were 
planted in their typical 1950s suburb. 
After three years of planning and build- 
ing, Southdale Center was bom in 1956, 
America’s first fully enclosed shopping 
mall. 

The mall was architect Victor Gruen’s 
response to Minnesota’s frigid winters 
and hot summers. Now consumers could 
stroll through two levels of shopping 
paradise in 72 degree comfort, soothed 


Prescribed Fire or Natural Fire? 


as it is, and truly understand how my 
awn body and psyche relate to its nat- 
ural forces. By using an artificial oxy- 
gen supply, I feel I would no longer be 
climbing the mountain towering over 
me. I would simply be bringing its sum- 
mit down to me. 

My prescription will not work in 
every wilderness area. Many desig- 
nated wilderness areas are simply too 
small to limit use, even if access and 
travel were made more difficult. Some 
types of topography, such as the narrow 
canyons in the Southwest, funnel use 
into a very small area. Permits and des- 
ignated campsites may be the only 
reasonable alternatives in such places. 
But they should be the last alternative. 
In many areas, impact and overuse are 
limited to specific sites. Managers could 
then use permits for those sites, rather 
than implementing a permit system for 
the entire park or wilderness area. 

But even use of such “sacrifice” areas 
could be discouraged by eliminating 
trails, bridges, signs and guidebooks. 
Dangerous wildlife species such as 
wolves and bears could then be rein- 
troduced into areas where they once 
freely roamed. Such policies could re- 
duce human use and heighten the qual- 
ity of the experience for those who 
chose to explore these areas. 

Another minor benefit of letting the 
land select who can or cannot experi- 
ence a particular wilderness is the re- 
duced administrative cost. A recently 
implemented backcountry use plan for 
the Grand Canyon requires com- 
puterized reservations and a $10 fee to 
cover the costs of the permit system. 
As more wilderness managers opt for 
computer-controlled reservations and 
lotteries, we can expect more and 
higher administrative fees. In addition, 
if rangers are freed from the ever-in- 
creasing amount of time needed for 
paperwork, they can spend more time 
in the field, educating users instead of 
regulating them. 

There are precedents for technologi- 
cal restrictions in other forms of outdoor 
recreation. Heavy fishing pressure on 
some rivers has decreased the size of 
fish and the quality of the fishing exper- 
ience. One management technique used 
to improve the quality of the experience 
and reduce fishing pressure is to re- 
strict an area to flyfishing only. Fewer 
people have the desire or skilTCo flyfish, 
thus decreasing fishing pressure and 
improving the quality of the experience 
for those who do. This is an alternative 
to a permit system with a quota limita- 
tion. 

I believe we can recreate a dwindling 
resource which is every bit as en- 
dangered as the black-footed ferret or 
the California condor — the resource 
of wildness. In the end we would gain 
greater self-determination, self-discov- 
ery and the satisfaction of knowing that 
there are still areas and experiences 
that challenge the highest levels of 
human skill and courage. We begin by 
managing the wild back into wilderness. 


George Wuerthner, a regular uniter 
for our paper, originally published this 
article in Western Wildlands: A Natu- 
ral Resource Journal published by the 
University of Montana School of Fores- 
try. 


by Ned Fritz 

Editor’s note: The following article by 
Ned Fritz was received in response to 
the pro-prescribed burning articles in 
our last issue. Of course, entirely differ- 
ent fire regimes may be involved in the 
California Sierra, and East Texas. 

We need long-term scientific compari- 
sons between lightning-burned pre- 
serves and prescription-burned forests. 

The issues regarding prescribed 
bums in natural forest preserves are: 
what types of forest to bum, and how 
often to bum them. 

The objective of preserves is to main- 
tain examples of a diversity of evolving 
gene pools, free of human interference 
(with profound benefits to humans). 
Where humans have already disrupted 
natural fire regimes, we need to know 
what the forest community would have 
been like in the absence of such disrup- 
tion. For example, we need to know that 
even more important than Longleaf 
Pines are all the other fire-adapted 
species which grow beneath them, 
many of which are vital to the long- 
range survival of the pines. In brief, 
we need complete long-range scientific 
comparisons of lightning burnt areas 
with control burned areas. No scientist 
has made such a study. I suggest that 
this window be opened. 

The replicate areas must be large 
enough for lightning fires to spread as 
far as they did before humans con- 
structed roads and made other open- 
ings. Today, the only suitable forests in 
the US that large are in the National 
Forests — particularly in Wildernesses 
— and in National Parks. I suggest the 
use of our five East Texas Wildernesses 
and the Big Thicket National Preserve 
to serve as the lightning-bumed repli- 
cates in such studies. We do not need 
to use official Wildernesses and Pre- 
serves for the prescribed-bum side of 
our comparisons. For that purpose 
there are plenty of other areas where 
foresters are prescribing bums. 

The insults of prescribed bums to a 
natural community are their unnatural 
seasonality, height, and frequency. 

Scientists have found that burning in 
winter, a standard forestry practice, 
changes the composition of the grasses, 
flowering forbs and insects which as- 
sociate with them. In contrast, lightn- 
ing fires come mainly in late summer. 
The pre-human natural community 
evolved to best be able to survive fires 
which occurred in late summer. 

Lightning fires may have burned each 
precise spot in a forest less often than 
prescribed bums because lightning may 
have started fewer fires and these fires 
may have skipped more spots. A plant 
species which has adapted to an average 
of one fire per 20 years may not compete 
as well when humans change that re- 
gime to once every three to five years, 
the usual pattern of prescribed bums. 
We need comparative studies to ascer- 
tain the facts. 

The National Park Service has 
burned more than 5000 acres of Big 


Thicket National Preserve (BTNP), in- 
cluding 2000 acres of predominantly 
Upper Slope Pine Oak forest in Big 
Sandy Unit. Lightning fires seldom 
bum deeply into that forest type. 

There is no scientific documentation 
of the frequency of lightning fires in 
this or comparable areas before human 
advent or even before settlement. The 
burning should not be repeated until 
documentation is obtained. 

One of many additional reasons to 
stop the prescribed burning in Upper 
Slope Pine Oak and in downhill, wetter 
forest types is that frequently repeated 
burning of this forest type in Sam Hous- 
ton National Forest from 20 to 70 miles 
west has been followed by an extremely 
high Southern Pine Beetle (SPD) infes- 
tation. 

In the Four Notch Further Planning 
Area and Little Lake Creek Wilderness 
Area, where the Forest Service had pre- 
scribe-bumed on a three to five year 
frequency for decades, the SPD 
epidemic of 1983-5 was worse than in 
other areas of East Texas. Prescribed 
bums favor fire-resistant species. They 
generally favor pines over hardwoods. 
The burning had been done with a pur- 
pose of hardwood control, and had re- 
sulted in high density Shortleaf and 
Loblolly Pine stands. The SPD ravaged 
these stands, indicating that the burn- 
ing may have resulted in a unnatural 
density of pines that was too heavy for 
the remaining ecosystem at those sites 
to sustain. 

As long as the Park Service persists 
in burning such forest in BTNP without 
documentation as to natural fire fre- 
quency, it will be endangering the nat- 
ural balance, and jeopardizing some of 
the remaining potential examples of 
that natural balance. Many private 
timber companies are prescribe-bum- 
ing their Upper Slope Oak stands. It 
is not necessary to bum BTNP to ob- 
serve the results of such burning. BTNP 
should be left to lightning fires, so as 
to provide replicate areas for compari- 
son to burned areas elsewhere. 

The US Forest Service advises us 
that in ten years there have been only 
32 lightning fires on the more than 
600,000 acres of National Forests in 
Texas (which are all near BTNP). BTNP 
has 84,000 acres. Thus, this is equiva- 
lent to less than one fire every two years 
in the entire BTNP. Most such fires 
cover only a few acres. In the absence 
of BTNP figures, we can project that 
only a tiny portion of BTNP was burned 
by lightning each year before humans 
arrived. Conversely, any particular acre 
would bum only once every century or 
more. Even if the average fire burned 
as much as 1000 acres before roads and 
other human obstacles, each acre of 
BTNP would have burned an average 
of once every 200 years, nothing like 
the BTNP prescribed rate of burning 
each acre of certain major forest types 
every three years. 

Ned Fritz is president of the Texas 
Committee on Natural Resources and 
the author of Sterile Forest. 



by the easy listening of Muzac and safe 
from whatever weather Minnesota had 
to offer. And where else in Edina, or 
anywhere in America, could consumers 
sample 14 different shoe stores on a 
rainy day and never get their feet wet? 
Shoppers came by the thousands. 

Since that time, regional shopping 
centers (enclosed and unenclosed) have 
spread across this country like a wild 
prairie fire, fueled by the wind of bustl- 
ing, titillated consumers. We now have 
'close to 30,000 shopping centers in 
America, built at the rate of 1000 per 
year, with a few thousand of them 
fashioned after the fully enclosed con- 
cept of Southdale Center. No more 
trudging through the slush-filled 
sidewalks of Main Street on a cold New 
England night, or the blazing heat of 
an Alabama August. Malls are 
everywhere, on this their 30th anniver- 
sary of existence. 

Should we celebrate? I think not. So- 
cial and environmental costs have been 
enormous. 

Thousands of downtown merchants 
have been devastated in the last 30 
years. When a new mall springs up from 
a com field on the fringe of several 
towns, its allure of climate control and 
shopping variety (including eating and 
entertainment) attract Main Street cars 
like a magnet. Downtown business is 
never the same, and the collection of 
local merchants just can’t respond or 
function as efficiently as the mall’s 
single management. No legal violation 
of any kind is committed by the mall 
in its taking of Main Street business, 
but the crime of several thousand malls 
across America is simply the squelching 
of local culture and the formation of a 
homogenized, impersonal national cul- 
ture. Consumers all across this land are 
shopping in structures that look, sound, 
and smell alike, and sell exactly the 
same items produced by some of Wall 
Street’s biggest names. 

It is a crime against diversity, against 
the unique local flavor so many towns 
once had. The guilty are insensitive de- 
velopers and retailers whose only meas- 
ure of success is profit, and the almighty 
consumers in search of comfort, con- 
venience, and an ever increasing stan- 
dard of living at any cost, including the 
identity of their own towns. 

The environmental costs of 30 years 
of mailing are more blatant. Several 
thousand malls translates into several 
hundred thousand acres of permanently 
paved farmland, wetland and forest, 
forever removed from participating in 
the local economy, whether it’s food pro- 
duction, flood control or recreation. 
Precious natural resources which allow 
local self-sufficiency are destroyed, and 
replaced by a collection of retail chains 
without local goods, and more impor- 
tantly, without local interest or control. 
Developers and management firms 
from faraway cities cannot take local in- 
terests to heart. They judge a meadow 
or a forest by its bottom line. One rather 
clever developer recently proposed to 
fill a wetland in Attleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, put a mall on it, and con- 
struct a new wetland a few miles away. 
Fortunately, the EPA realized the arro- 
gance of such a proposal. 

After 30 years of mailing, America 
is a changed and nearly converted cul- 
ture. But for those who lament the loss 
of local control, natural resources, and 
a thriving local culture, there are still 
a handful of Main Street merchants who 
will not be mailed. These are the ones 
who deserve our patronage on cold De- 
cember nights, for it is there on the 
now quiet sidewalks that we truly know 
where in America we are, and where 
we have come from. 
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Bioregionalism and Earth First! 

Bioregionalism for the Sonoran/High Desert 
and Everywhere Else 


by David Haenke 

Bioregion. A life region. A geographi- 
. cal area whose rough boundaries are 
set by nature (not humankind), distin- 
guishable from other areas by charac- 
teristics of flora, fauna, water, climate, 
rocks, soils, landforms, and the human 
settlements and cultures these charac- 
teristics have given rise to. 

Bioregionalism. An awareness that 
bioregions are whole bio-systems com- 
prised of sets of diverse, integrated, nat- 
ural sub-systems, andrun by ecological 
laws ■ and principles. Bioregionalism 
recognizes that humans, as one species 
among many, must work in cooperation 
with these laws if there is to be a sustain- 
able future. The ecological laws and 
principles form the basis for the design 
of dll long-term human systems includ- 
ing economic, technological, agricul- 
tural, and political systems. 

(Warning: The author’s writing is 
strongly influenced by Dr. Bonner.) 

On Earth Day, in Seattle, back in 
April of this year I heard Dave Foreman 
do another fine rave on behalf of this 
wondrous planet and the trees thereon. 
One thing he said made me particularly 
glad. He said, “Earth First! is the 
militia of the bioregional movement.” 

This suggests to me that one of the 
leading voices in radical deep ecological 
environmental defense has the wisdom 
to see his work of defending the natural 
world as existing within a larger con- 
text. I believe this is instructive for 
everyone in the environmental and 
peace movements, and all the other 
principled efforts to deal with the multi- 
ple crises facing us. 

The human species is not only in des- 
perate need of a new context beyond 
particular issues (no matter how burn- 
ing), but also a context greater than 
the present anthropocentric context — 
now terminally self-obsessed. We need 
a new, completely inclusive, ecologi- 
cally-based context and a new vision — 
where we begin to see, think, and act 
from the Earth’s point of view. Without 
this, humans will be kicked off the plan- 
et, carrying a good portion of the rest 
of Earth’s species with them. I believe 
that most everyone who thinks deeply 
and with concern for anything other 
than themselves will come to the ecolog- 
ical synthesis eventually. I see a great 
convergence happening around ecology, 
from every direction. 

The context and the vision which can 
save humanity by putting us back into 
a cooperative relationship with the nat- 
ural world is the most ancient way of 
human life on Earth with a new name, 
‘bioregionalism.’ 

‘Bioregionalism’ is an awkward anglo/ 
greek/latin neo-logism which attempts 
to name something really beyond nam- 
ing. The movement itself is infant, a 
child of the most ancient and durable 
ways of the lives of all indigenous 
peoples, of the “perennial wisdom.” It 
is an adaption of these ways to the pres- 
ent ecological state of bioregions, so de- 
graded under the withering hand of in- 
dustrial “civilization.” Bioregionalism is 
remembering not invention. ‘Biore- 
gionalism’ is a name for something much 
greater than what it presently is. It has 
hardly even begun to outline its poten- 
tialities. 

The old ways of which bioregionalism 
is the newest translation come out of 
patterns in nature older than our 
species. Bioregionalism attempts to 
translate the ancient greenprints of the 
laws of Earth — Earth’s ecological laws 
and principles — into human language, 
program, platform, values, and prac- 
tice. This, for the reformation of virtu- 
ally every human system. 

Politics, law, governance. These 
things are intertwined with one another 
and with human life. There is a greater 
law and a greater governance beyond, 
above, and below us. Earth has divided 
herself into bioregions, whether we are 
presently able to recognize their bound- 
aries or not. The boundaries are bio- 
political because all life within bioreg- 
ions is governed by the law of Earth. 
Gaia is one living conscious organism 
— conscious with mountain and conti- 
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nent drifting thoughts slow and deep 
beyond anything we can comprehend. 
And Earth has spirit. The spirit of 
Earth is Earth. Earth governs herself 
and us. Self-governing, self-regulating, 
self-replicating, self-healing, in all her 
ecosystem parts, and in the whole, just 
as are human bodies. She has given us 
all we need to heal ourselves in our in- 
dividual and collective body and spirit, 
and to heal the alien damage we have 
done. We can obey her law and use it 
to heal, or Earth will heal herself of us. 

At the same time that Earth’s biore- 
gional laws and principles affect how 
we conduct ourselves (ecological law as 
written or unwritten civil law), they are 
also the templates for the design and 
re-design of physical systems, of human 
societies. Cities, towns, houses, agricul- 
tures, economies, governments, and 
transport must be designed or re-de- 
signed according to ecological princi- 
ples. This is both so that they won’t 
harm nature, and so they will function 
most effectively. Herein lies the power 
of the ecological templates, the green- 
prints. 

All around North America/Turtle Is- 
land, bioregional congresses, councils, 
and groups are sprouting. Some thrive, 
some fade back into the matrix. A new 
species trying to grow out of our landfill 
society. 

The most persistent and consistently 
inspiring come out of the Shasta Biore- 
gion, San Francisco Bay Area: Planet 
Drum Foundation, with Peter Berg in 
front, for the past ten years has been 
translating the bioregional vision into 
brilliant human language, celebrations, 
and seed-forms for a new culture, 
spreading the world around the planet 
through their journal Raise the Stakes 
and other publications. Planet Drum’s 
latest initiative is called “Green City,” 
an effort to begin to change San Fran- 
cisco into an ecological city. (Planet 
Drum, Box 31251, SF, CA 94131) 

OACC, the Ozark Area Community 
Congress (“OAK” — oaks are the great 
trees of the Ozarks, and our guides), 
has been convening yearly since 1980. 
The Congress meets as an informal bio- 
regional legislature for the Ozarks, its 
representatives coming from all sectors 
of ecological work. Operating through 
consensus, OAK has come up with the 
OACC Resolutions, a bioregional pro- 
gram/platform, and a kind of green con- 
stitution of the Ozarks, perhaps the 
first such ecopolitical document in 
North America. (OACC, 322 W Watson 
St, Fayetteville, AR 72701.) 

The green energy generated by OAK 
has drawn people from all over America 
to its yearly Congresses, and inspired 
the formation of at least 15 other con- 
gresses and councils. To gather this 
energy, I began in 1981 to coordinate, 
out of OAK, the organizing effort for 
the first North American Bioregional 
Congress — NABC I. To do this work, 
The Bioregional Project (of New Life 
Farm, Inc.) was formed in 1982. The 
Bioregional Project has been the center 
for NABC organizing, and is NABC’s 
address and information clearinghouse. 
NABC I convened in May, 1984, and 
NABC II in August of this year. Both 
of these congresses were amazing com- 
binations of ecological community life; 
spontaneous music, ritual, and culture; 
potent discussion, debate, and consen- 
sual democratic process in making resol- 
utions and group statements; ecstatic 
communion with Earth. The Proceed- 
ings of both congresses reflect the first 
necessary steps toward continental con- 
sensus on the values, culture, practices, 
and program/platform for a green soci- 
ety. (NABC I & II Proceedings and in- 
formation about bioregionalism and 



groups in your area are available from 
The Bioregional Project, Box 3, Brixey, 
Mozarks 65618; 417-679-4773. For infor- 
mation requests, please include a dona- 
tion, or at least S ASE or stamps. NABC 
I Proceedings are $6.50; NABC II Pro- 
ceedings are in preparation, orders 
taken at $10 per copy. Make checks out 
to The Bioregional Project.) 

Below is an outline of some of the 
main elements of the bioregional con- 
text/program/platform. The word 
‘ecological’ is repeated for effect. We 
can’t say it or live it too much. 

Ecological economics/business = 
homegrown economics, economic self- 
reliance; regenerative economics, 
steady state or responsible-growth 
economics (some sectors shrink, others 
expand); locally-owned, human scale, 
privately or cooperatively-owned enter- 
prises; buy local; local/regional trade 
and currency systems; import replace- 
ment; ecologically and socially responsi- 
ble investment (interim, damage-les- 
sening step: no investment or interest 
income is ultimately ecologically defen- 
sible); conserver society, instead of con- 
sumer; when you buy, you vote. 

Ecological technology = appropriate 
or intermediate scale technology. 

Ecological energy = solar and effi- 
cient renewables; intense conservation; 
use of fossil capital only at most efficient 
levels and with ferocious pollution con- 
trol. 

Ecological agriculture = organic; 
permaculture; regenerative agricul- 
ture; agro-silviculture/tree crops; direct 
local and regional marketing; diver- 
sified small and family farms, locally 
owned and operated; no-chemical, ex- 
cept integrated pest management 
where needed. 

Ecological forestry = much more 
wilderness for the sake of wilderness, 
and genetic and spiritual reserve; selec- 
tive, sustained yield, uneven-age cut, 
leaving abundant old growth, seed, and 
nurse trees; only locally owned and op- 
erated felling and milling operations; no 
“conversion” of hardwoods to conifers; 
end cuts on steep slopes; no clearcuts 
or monster equipment; more horse log- 
ging; massive diversified species re- 
forestation; Forest Service, BLM re- 
educated; end forest road-building for 
private logging operations; end deficit 
cuts; break up corporate land holdings; 
public education on reduced consump- 
tion of forest products; recycling and 
substitution for forest products; end 
clearing for cattle, end importation of 
rainforest beef; no more chemical-satu- 
rated supertree operations. 

Ecological health = holistic; preven- 
tive; local; paramedical; locally grown 
organic herbal remedies and food; clean 
air and water; healthy soil; appropriate 
med-tech; de-monetized; maintain 
health of whole ecosystem as basis for 
human health. 

Ecological education = ecology as 
basis for teaching and integrating all 
curriculum; small local and neighbor- 
hood schools; community control; learn- 
ing at individual pace according indi- 
vidual interests; include gardening or 
farming, marketable crafts, tree plan- 
ting and eco-forestry, conservation; 
cooperation emphasized, competition 
de-emphasized; home schooling. 

Ecological religion = spirituality as 


“earthality” (Thomas Berry); to honor, 
heal and protect Earth as central aspect 
of all religious persuasions; nature as 
sacrament, scripture, and spiritual 
teacher; recognition and protection of 
sacred places; ritual and ceremony de- 
rived from nature of home region ( Good 
Wild Sacred — Gary Snyder); recogni- 
tion of Earth as spiritual being, body 
of Christ or embodiment of Christos 
prior to and coterminous with further 
forms of incarnation, Buddha-field, av- 
atar, or mother of avatars, Great Spirit, 
Wakan Taka; prime wellspring and ves- 
sel of Holy Spirit, Tao, Bodhichitta, 
Orenda, Chi, Ki; trees and other Earth 
beings as religious teachers; God, God- 
dess. 

Ecological land tenure = re-recogni- 
tion of the tradition of “the commons” 
as a way of holding community land and 
protecting natural areas; community co- 
operative land trusts under ecological 
covenants; consensus on base-line 
ecological alteration or damage permit- 
ted under private property rights; main- 
taining ecological integrity as basis of 
all public, governmental land holding 
policy. 

Ecological communications/media = 
locally owned and operated media, 
cooperatively confederated if trans- 
bioregional; the local bioregion and the 
natural world and its healing and de- 
fense as central themes; media ecolog- 
ically conversant. 

Ecological ' politics/government/law 
= green politics, green movement; local 
and regional green parties; decentrali- 
zation; post-patriarchal; democratic de- 
cision-making; town meetings; deci- 
sions made at most local level possible; 
confederation for trans-regionally 
necessary government (present nations 
= out-of-control corporations); ecologi- 
cal law into civil law; representation in 
political and judicial bodies for the 
rights of non-human entities; non-vio- 
lence; global responsibility; planetary 
alliances between green parties and 
governments; ecological/green politico- 
economics is not: “left,” “right,” “lib- 
eral,” “conservative,” “socialist,” “liber- 
tarian” (or “propertarian,” to quote 
Murray Bookchin, as in private prop- 
erty first), or “anarchist” — all of which 
philosophies need composting or if 
overly contaminated, radioactive-style 
burial. 

Ecological transportation = old rail- 
road and new light rail, trolley; personal 
auto phased out; highways and parking 
lots backs into farm and forest; bicycle, 
walk, run, amble, hang glide. 

Ecological culture and arts = new 
forms from the home place, from listen- 
ing to and observing nature; celebrate 
local heritage, including (appropriately) 
native peoples. 

Ecological social justice = defense of 
sovereignty, land, rights, and treaty 
rights of native peoples; suitable land 
available for farming under ecological 
covenant for those who need it; making 
available to those who want them the 
tools for physical and social empower- 
ment and individual, family, home, 
neighborhood economic and political 
self-reliance; equal rights and 
privileges to all people when not in vio- 



Voice* fob the ^Htbebne** 


by Fraser Lang 

The lush coniferous forests of British 
Columbia, bordered on the east by the 
Rocky Mountains, and stretching from 
the Puget Sound to nearly the Arctic 
Circle, are one of the world’s last great 
wilderness regions. This treasure is 
now being destroyed by the most tech- 
nologically advanced and powerful log- 
ging industry on Earth. The scale of 
logging in BC today makes Oregon of 
the 1950s look like an appropriate tech- 
nology demonstration. 

The logging industry, composed 
mostly of American-owned corpora- 
tions, faces potent opposition. BC is the 
stage of a lively Green movement of 
environmental, peace, feminist, and 
reinbabitory groups and the first Green 
party formed outside of Europe. 
Dovetailing with the Green movement 
is a rising Native self-government move- 
ment, which sees in wilderness a chance 
of preserving Natives’ traditional cul- 
tures. In three important wilderness 
struggles — Meares Island, the South 
Moresby archipelago, and the Stein Val- 
ley — Natives and Greens have joined 
to stop the industrial advance. The situ- 
ation reached a climax last fall when 84 
Haida elders were arrested for blocking 
a logging road on South Moresby. In a 
moving non-violent civil disobedience 
demonstration they captured the hearts 
of the nation. As international support 
flooded in and the situation looked in- 


creasingly volatile, the provincial gov- 
ernment placed a moratorium on log- 
ging in these wilderness areas. They 
also called for the formation of a Wilder- 
ness Advisory Committee to study 24 
wilderness areas and parks in BC, and to 
report to the provincial cabinet. This is 
the context in which the “Voices for the 
Wilderness” was presented, amid TV 
cameras and lawyers, as the 12 person 
Advisory Committee came to Lytton to 
hear submissions on the Stein Valley 
wilderness, the last major unlogged 
valley in southern British Columbia. 

The Stein Valley stretches from the 
Fraser River in the dry interior plateau 
westward into the coastal mountains. 
It represents an entire ecosystem, with 
tremendous biological diversity — from 
desert sage and cactus at the river 
mouth, to lupines and Whitebark Pine on 
alpine lakes at the top end. Throughout 
the day pleas were made to the Advisory 
Committee to save this natural heritage 
so that future generations may see the 
world as it was. The “Voices for the 
Wilderness” took the position that not 
only human needs should be considered 
in the Stein; we must recognize the 
rights of the original inhabitants and 
their ancient claim to the valley. With 
animal masks, drums and chanting, the 
voices of the wilderness once again rang 
out wild, strong and free. The following 
is part of the poem presented at the 
hearing, adapted so that it represents 
voices for all wilderness, not only the 
Stein. 


Voice* foh tke ttitthewe** 

We are the voices of the wilderness. 

We are those who have been since the beginning of time. 

We are those who walked these lands 

before the tread of people was ever heard, before your kind was thought of. 

We are the original inhabitants 

the creatures to whom this valley is home. 

We are the voices of the wilderness, 
our voices were once strong and rang out in every 
comer of this land; the cry of coyote, wolverine, cougar; 
the shriek of eagle and hawk, owl and raven; the bleating 
of mountain goat and sheep. 

These are the voices of the wilderness, once strong, but now weak. 

They murmur softly beneath the concrete and the highways, 

beneath the plowed fields and towns, 

beneath the flooded valleys and in the clearcut forests. 

Their voices still speak, softly, and in your own heart too 
if you would stop to listen; for you also were of the wild, 
not so long ago. 

We speak for those who cannot speak, 

those whose voices are subtle and soft, whose voices are easily lost. 

We speak for those whose tongues are ancient and speak of the earth itself. 
We are the voices of the wilderness and we speak for that which 
has always been: we speak for the natural order of things. 

And we say; leave this valley to us; leave this valley wild. 

We are the voices for the wilderness and we speak for the good. 

We are the voices for the wilderness and we speak for the wild. 

We are the voices for the wilderness and we speak for the sacred. 




Read Forest Watch. 

"Forest Watch is just excellent! 

It's indispensable reading material for the serious student 
of the Forest Service . " — Dave Foreman 
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As the leading "watch- 
hawk" of the Forest 
Service, Forest Watch 
will bring you reliable 
information to help: 

• Challenge national 
forest management; 

• Save old growth and 
roadless areas; and 

• Uncover below-cost 
timber sales and other 
abuses of forestry 
funds. 

Take a FREE look 
at Forest Watch. 
It won’t cost vou 
anything. 

— OR— 


Subscribe now at our special introductory rate of $17.95 per 


year (28 percent off the regular subscription price) and get 
a FREE copy of th eCitizens' Guide to Timber Management. 

The 40 page Guide demystifies jargon like allowable cut, explains forest management 
practices and below-cost timber sales and tells you how to appeal timber sales. 

To subscribe or get the next issue free, return the coupon below. 
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lation of the rights of other people or 
other species and entities in the envi- 
ronment. 

Ecological environmental protection 
= deep ecology; Earth First!; 
wholesale structural change in politico- 
economic systems responsible for en- 
vironmental destruction; constructive 
alternatives to damaging practices; 
huge increase in wilderness lands; stric- 
ter controls for all pollutants, zero dis- 
charge into water; protection of life and 
habitat for all endangered species; mas- 
sive environmental cleanup 
everywhere. 

Ecological peace = anti-nuclear 
power and weapons; environmental de- 
fense; civilian defense; seeing warfare 
as also warfare of humans against 
Earth; seeing industrialism and unli- 
mited growth economics (whether 
capitalist or socialist) as integral parts 


of militarism; willingness to subsume 
agenda and resources under context/ 
program/platform for structural refor- 
mation of the whole society as a pre- 
requisite for real peace (as peace and 
ecological movements did with the 
Greens in West Germany to empower 
a true alternative). 

Everything in this platform is already 
being done in some form, by millions 
of people, thousands of organizations, 
all over Earth. I believe if people really 
understood what this meant to them 
and their children, the bioregional 
green constituency would number more 
than 20 million in the US alone. 

You may notice that I didn’t talk much 
about bad stuff. Along with our neces- 
sary defense and opposition, it’s time 
to spend a lot more time relentlessly 
advocating and practicing positive 
ecological alternatives. 


It probably will take a long time for 
the bioregional vision to be significantly 
realized anywhere, perhaps 500 years. 
Yet every bit that comes into being gives 
Earth some relief. There needs to be 
a vision of the ecologically harmonious, 
abundant natural region to move 
toward. Most everything we do to get 
there will help us and all the other life. 

At present I am working for the 
winter in Bisbee, Arizona, for the 
Threshold International Center for En- 
vironmental Renewal. (W.T. Anderson 
describes a bioregionalist as one who 
runs around all over the world telling 
people to stay home.) 

In talking with people over the last 
few months, I have found that in the 
Sonoran/High Desert bioregion [the 
Sonoran Desert, and the Chihuahuan 
Desert and Sierra Madrean region of 
southeast Arizona and northern Son- 
ora] there is considerable interest and 
need for holding a bioregional congress 
or gathering. There is an extraordinary 
amount of good ecological work taking 
place here which could be brought to- 
gether in the Sonoran/High Desert con- 
text. At the same time, the whole ecol- 
ogy of this fragile desert is under human 
attack from development: mining and 
copper smelting; urbanization (Tucson 
and Phoenix metastasizing lustfully 
toward each other); chemical corporate 
agrieulturization; special interest 
socialism water projects; and the whole 
sorry story of “progress.” This is hap- 
pening on both sides of the Mexican/US 
“border” (bioregionalists often use 
quotes to ironically designate the imag- 
inary geopolitical boundaries of imagi- 
nary geopolitical entities). A prelimi- 
nary meeting will be held on January 
18 (7:30 PM, Friends Meeting Place, 739 
E 5th, Tucson) to discuss such a gather- 
ing. If interested, contact John Davis 
of EF! in Tucson; or me, David Haenke, 
c/o Threshold, Drawer CU, Bisbee, 
85603. I will be working for this con- 
gress under the auspices of Threshold’s 
Sonoran/High Desert Project, along 
with my work as Bioregional Project 
coordinator. 


Living here in Bisbee, and the High 
Desert, one thing in particular I can’t 
understand is water use. Water is scarce 
in the desert, right? But in Phoenix, 
Tucson, Sierra Vista, Bisbee and else- 
where if you listen closely you hear the 
absurd sound of thousands of seven gal- 
lon flush toilets going off; sucking away 
astounding quantities of once drinkable 
water with a few ounces of urine or po- 
tentially soil-building organic matter 
polluting it; down hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of over-priced public 
works boondoggle sewer pipe; to half- 
hearted “treatment” by some high-tech, 
energy-guzzling sewer plant; or just 
running out on the ground somewhere, 
or into a “primary treatment” lagoon 
to sit for a spell. It’s crazy enough in 
the wateiy Midwest. Bisbee’s sewage 
runs out down by the border at Naco, 
a short distance from the city’s water 
source, possibly giving recycling a new 
meaning (like Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
which is clever enough to use Beaver 
Lake as both its sewage dump/ 
megatoilet and water source). Since hu- 
mans can be trained to like such things 
as beer and cigarettes, why not manure 
tea? With a necessary dash of chlorine, 
it makes quite a cocktail. What’s going 
on here? Maybe we’ll get together in 
this here bioregion and try to find out. 

David, Haenke is perhaps the only 
full-time bioregional organizer east of 
the Pacific states. 


Use Recycled 
% Paper 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away % of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 1 00 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled papier, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our frmm catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Cara Papar Co. 

325-55 Beech Lane, Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defertse against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

Ask Ned Ludd 


ness is to saw the pin with i 
The blade will dull quickly ii 
of suitable hardness. 

Remember that fragments yji cuduico 
of widely available quartz rock, imbed- 
ded in a matrix of resin or hard-drying 
glue and formed in a paper tube (which 
is discarded later) provide perhaps the 
most economical means to make a 
tough, non-metallic tree pin. 

—Ned Ludd 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

A “Valve Core Extractor” (for the val- 
ves on tires) is the smallest, lightest 
and cheapest tool in my monkeywrench- 
ing kit. It’s the same size as a valve 
cap and costs less than a buck at any 
bicycle shop. I use it to punish trespas- 
sing smog machine owners. 

To use, simply unscrew the cap from 
the valve stem and insert the extractor 
into the stem while twisting until you 
feel the tool engage the valve core. Then 
unscrew (counter clockwise) the valve 
core and throw it into the bushes. Re- 
peat three more times, then vamoose. 

I wonder how they ever got their car 
out of that canyon? 

— Del Mar Man 

This sounds truly fiendish. 

—Ned Ludd 


Ned Ludd News Flash 

The day before transmitting to our 
typesetter, we receiving the following 
note from a West German friend. We 
hope in the future to report at length 
the advanced state of monkeywrenching 
in Western Europe. 

On November 26, 1986, police au- 
thorities in the state of Bavaria, West 
Germany, announced to the press that 
they have established a special branch 
which will coordinate police investiga- 
tion of ecotage incidents. Ever since the 
Chernobyl accident, militant anti-nu- 
clear activists have made a full-time 
project of toppling power line towers. 
In Bavaria alone, 60 towers have been 
damaged this year, with damage esti- 
mated at more than 2 million mark ($1 
million). Bavarian police authorities are 
offering a reward of 150,000 mark 
($75,000) to anyone providing informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of monkey- 
wrenchers. The Bavarian Department 
of the Interior also announced that any- 
one arrested for committing ecotage 
will be charged with conspiracy to com- 
mit acts of terrorism. 


Freddie Pot Cops Danger to Monkeywrenchers 


ECODEFENSE 

A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching 

The Second Edition 

Available April 1, 1987 

The 2nd Edition of ECODEFENSE has been sent to the printer. Con- 
siderable additional material has greatly expanded and improved the 
book. Entirely new sections include Destroying Heavy Equipment (21 
pages with over one dozen detailed illustrations), Computer Sabotage, 
Condo Trashing, Urban Monkeywrenching, and Mining Ecotage. Chap- 
ters on Tree Spiking (including the Blade Ruiner cartoons), Survey Stake 
Pulling, Security, and Trapline Sabotage have been greatly expanded. 
All the original material has been retained in the 2nd Edition although 
it may be revised. While the first edition of ECODEFENSE had 186 
pages, the second edition has 308. 

Because of the great expansion in the 2nd edition, all readers of 
ECODEFENSE should update their copy of the book. To encourage Earth 
First! subscribers to do that, we are offering a special pre-publication 
sale on ECODEFENSE - THE SECOND EDITION. The 2nd Edition 
will sell for $12 plus $1.50 shipping ($13.50 mail order), but if you 1) are 
a subscriber to Earth First! and 2) have a copy of the first edition of 
ECODEFENSE, we will send you a copy of the 2nd Edition for only $9 
postpaid (a savings of $4.50) if we receive your order before April 1, 1987. 
Along with your $9, you must send your mailing label from Earth First! 
and page 185 from the first edition of ECODEFENSE. We will mail you 
your copy of the Second Edition by April 1. Sorry — only one copy per 
person on this special price, but we are happy to take orders for additional 
copies at the full postpaid price of $13.50. 

order from: 

ECODEFENSE 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 




Dear Ned Ludd, 

In the Samhain issue, you advised the 
“Happy Picnicker” to use ordinary sand 
instead of fine abrasives (i.e., “rock 
polishing grit,” obtainable at lapidary 
supply houses) as a contaminant in the 
oil system of heavy machinery. You 
based your advice on security consider- 
ations. 

However, if the objective is to stop 
the machinery and do as much economic 
damage as possible, fine abrasives are 
far superior for several reasons. 
Perhaps the most important reason is 
that these abrasives are hard — hard 
enough so that a much smaller amount 
will do the job of a large amount of or- 
dinary sand. In fact, 1/4 cup of silicon 
carbide (the common form of rock 
polishing grit) is sufficient to knock out 
most heavy equipment engines. 

The fineness of this stuff is an advan- 
tage, too, since it allows the grit to be 
easily added through the oil dipstick 
hole, should the filler cap be locked. The 
fineness of the grit also makes it less 
likely to be trapped by the oil filter than 
would ordinary sand. 

Add your grit to motor oil at a ratio 
of one part silicon carbide to four parts 
oil. This mixture makes it easier to add 
the grit, and also helps conceal signs 
of tampering. Shake your grit/oil mix- 
ture well before adding and make sure 
that it contains no lumps. Use a funnel. 
Allow plenty of time to drain, especially 
if you’re using the dipstick hole. “Chase” 
your mixture with a little clean oil to 
remove any tell-tale signs of grit. 

It is possible that both the oil filler 
hole and the dipstick hole will have locks 
on them. In that case, you may punch 
or drill a small hole (large enough for 
the spout of your funnel) in the filler 
pipe, dipstick tube or their locked 
covers. If done in an inconspicuous place 
or well camouflaged, it may not be 
noticed until it is too late. 

Rock polishing grit also works very 
well with transmissions, gear boxes, 
hydraulic systems and fuel tanks. In 
some cases it may be better to introduce 
the silicon carbide in its dry, powdery 
form, or mixed with a different, more 
appropriate liquid. 

— Engine Grinder 

Ned replies: 

You raise some good points. In fact, 
several people wrote in to emphasize 
the superiority of rock polishing grit 
over ordinary sand. My original objec- 
tions were indeed based on security con- 
siderations — by buying the grit, one 
adds another link of potential evidence 
to the chain that just might eventually 
trip them up. If willing to take that 
extra risk, then go ahead. But take all 
the necessary precautions. Buy the grit 
in a large city where you are not known; 
pay cash so as not to leave a “paper 
trail;” and above all, don’t keep any of 
the stuff on your person, in your vehicle, 
or around your home after you’ve been 
involved in a “mission.” 

— Ned Ludd 

Dear Ned, 

I’ve been using ceramic “c rock-stick s” 
(sold as knife sharpeners) for'useinpl'n- 
ning trees and have noticed a new, un- 
breakable type of crock-stick on the 
market. These unbreakable sticks ap- 
pear grey in color and I wonder if they 
have any metallic content which could 
be picked up by a metal detector. Any 
information on these new products? 

— Sleeping Bear 

Dear Bear, 

The metallic content of any prospec- 
tive tree pin is best checked with a mag- 
net (just carry the item to the section 
of the hardware store where magnets 
are displayed). Though this will not re- 
veal non-ferrous metals, they are prob- 
ably too soft for pins anyway. Often the 
store manager knows what an object is 
made of. 

The cheapest way to check for hard- 
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One result of the “Drug Bill” which 
was pushed through the last session of 
Congress amid so much media hoopla 
is a little-noticed item which means that 
the woods will soon be crawling with 
Freddie law-enforcement agents, some- 
thing that prospective monkeywrench- 
ers ought to be aware of. 

Part of the legislation is the so-called 
“National Forest Drug Control Act of 
1986,” which gives the Forest Service 
the authority to hire 500 special agents 
with a budget of up to $20 million a 
year. The special agents will be law-en- 
forcement officers with full powers to 
make arrests, conduct surveillance, exe- 
cute warrants and sieze evidence. They 
will also be armed. While the intent of 
the legislation is to curtail the cultiva- 
tion of marijuana on National Forest 
lands, it would be naive to assume that 
these agents will confine their activities 
solely to drug cases. In National Forests 
which have a significant “problem” with 
monkeywrenching, the temptation to 
use the special agents to counter such 
activity will probably be irresistible. 
And certainly, special agents who by 
happenstance encounter monkey- 


wrenchers in flagrante delicto will drop 
whatever they were working on to ar- 
rest or pursue the monkeywrenchers. 

The impact of another 500 law-en- 
forcement officers on the National 
Forests will be significant. There are 
156 National Forests, so this comes to 
slightly over three officers for each 
Forest. Naturally, the new special 
agents are going to be concentrated in 
those regions which have the most 
marijuana cultivation: Northern Califor- 
nia and Oregon in particular, but also 
probably Arkansas and the southeast- 
ern states. We can probably assume that 
National Forests in these regions will 
be getting a half-dozen or more agents 
each , but we can also assume that there 
will be few National Forests in the coun- 
try that will not be getting at least one 
special agent. Since there are some Na- 
tional Forests today that have only one 
full-time law-enforcement officer on 
their staff, and since the new special 
agents might actually spend much of 
their time in the woods (as opposed to 
sitting behind a desk in the SO or sleep- 
ing in a crummy on some backroad), this 
legislation will increase security prob- 


lems for the average monkey wrencher. 

In cautioning the ecoteur about this 
new problem, it is also a good idea not 
to be overly negative. If monkeywrench- 
ers are aware of potential security prob- 
lems, and take proper precautions (such 
as the advice given in ECODEFENSE 
and in this column), monkeywrenching 
will continue to be an effective and safe 
deterrent to mindless destruction of 
wilderness. 
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WOMAN OF THE WOODS 


In the great white feathers 
she comes, wearing horns 
naked as the woods in lointer. 

Hair (ike a garden of a wild ebony 
weaving magidf tapestries in c(ear right 
as she kneels down to draw 
her circle in the blackflesh 
of the damp earth. 

Daughter of Diana 
when shadows swallow the day 
she lights a fire dream-bright 
on her hill of emerald blades 
that sway lazily in the breeze. 

Huntress of the dark. 

she moves with grace and speed 

fast as lightning, bold as thunder. 

(From 'Wolf Moon to Cold Moon 
living natural and free 
like a tribal woman-child 
of the great “Earth Mother. 
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Gerina Dunwich 
Downers Grove 


SOMOZA DESVELIZA LA ESTATUA DE SOMOZA EN EL ESTADIO SOMOZA 


No es que yo crea que el pueblo me erigio esta estatua 
porque yo se mejor que vosotros que la ordene yo mismo. 
Ni tampoco que pretenda pasar con ella a la posteridad 
porque you se que el pueblo la derribara un dia. 

Ni que haya querido erigirme a mi mismo en vida 
el monumento que muerto no me erigireis vosotros: 
sino que erigi esta estatua porque se que la odiais. 


IT 

WORKS 


It’s not that I think the people erected this statue 
because I know better than you that I ordered it myself. 
Nor do I pretend to pass into posterity with it 
because I know the people will topple it over someday. 
Not that I wanted to erect to myself in life 
the monument you never would erect to me in death: 

I erected this statue because I knew you would hate it. 

by Ernesto Cardenal 

(translated by Steven F. White from Poets 
of Nicaragua, Unicorn Press, 1982) 



they stuck needles into the eyes of other 
companions of mine and how blood 
came out of their eyes. You could hear 
shouts and cries and how they were kill- 
ing people with machetes, and how 
people were dying slowly. 

This year; do it right. 


A WOMAN IN COLORADO 

-for Lee Evans 

She is happy 

with her many silver bracelets 

sliding in snow metal circles, 

mine-dug cinches 

on her arm that 

reaches for her fur- lined purse 

and her hand 

slips like baked mud 

from her fingers - even they are tanned 

they look, fife finely brushed suede 

around the heels of (Firenze shoes 

walking up over the sandstone 

closer to the rock, outcrop 

above the Sparing (Fork. (River. 

So tell us something about yourself 
let s hear your life s story 
some new people as If 

She dips her hand into her purse 
finds green glitter beads 
they sparkle against the sandstone 
against a peeled willow branch 
and she wants to find a cave to lie 
in like a red acorn 

caught in a depression in the top of a boulder 
in some water with other red floating things 
that she will see 
on the way down. 

Susan Anderson 
Aspen 


Getting Through November 


(Hawk. 

rides the air- trails 
motionless 

save for her lift and fall 
through gray light. 

Through long time, 
she 

and her kind 

have let themselves be carried 
on currents which they know 
only by their sustained presence 
silent 

above black, branches. 

Wingless, 

the year goes to earth. 

Christmas day is the fourth spin 

around the lengthening of the light: we uncoil 

toward Midsummer's Eve, sighing 

always into change. 

Dying, celebrating 

we rise up past cynicism and joy's profit 
and loss. The year 
breathes 
in 

and out 
in great gasps, 

pivots on the last month's last week, 
spins, 

scattering, as might July pinwheels, 
sparks of pine 
and light 

and love. We are all 

hawks, 

buoyed- up, 

sustained, 

easy on the air, 

bound for earth in our sweet time; 
for now, If ted 

by something we cannot see or measure, 
but, 

in which 
we might 
simply 

take delight. Pirate Jenny 

Flagstaff 


MESSAGE #7 

found by Jeri McAndrews 

Americans are so funny! 

To know hunger, you talk, 
about it. 

To etcperience poverty, 
you read a book . 

Love - films. 

(Food - eat out. 

Even the Shrine 
is a machine 
in the riving room. 

Giang Luang Brown 
a 16 year old orphaned Vietnamese 
refugee 

living in North Carolina 
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Special Weekend Retreat with author Bill Devall 
LIVING WITH PLACE: PRACTICING DEEP ECOLOGY 

January 23-25, 1987 

Join with author-activist Bill Devall and field nat- 
uralist Ed Grumbine on the Point Reyes peninsula for 
an informal exploration of the ideas and practice of 
deep ecology. Seminars and discussions, group and 
individual meditation, guided natural history hikes 
through oak-grasslands, redwoods, and a secluded 
ocean beach will foster sharing amongst participants 
and place. Enrollment limited. Details sent upon 
request. 

Instructors: Bill Devall, Ph.D., co-author, Deep Ecology. 

L Ed Grumbine, M.S., Director, Sierra Institute 

Fee: $95 (includes tuition and lodging) 

For information write: 

J Santa Cruz,' CA 95064 






WILDERNESS FIELD STUDIES 
EARN COLLEGE CREDIT 

Natural history, field 

ecology, wilderness history 

and management. Courses 

for 1986-7 in the Sierra 

Nevada, Utah, Hawaii and Belize. 

Spring/Summer/Fall/Winter quarters. 

For information, write or call: 

Sierra Institute, Box C 
Carriage House 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95064 
(408) 429-2761 
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TAME WILDERNESS 
Poems by Dennis Fritzinger 
$5 each available from 
Gorp Publications 
2206 Dwight Way #4 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
$1 of each sale goes to EF! 


FREEDOM INSURANCE! 
Alternate Identities Book 
410.00. Survival Book List 42. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED! ! 


KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) n 



announcing publication of LAST WORDS... I JK O | 

190pp. $4.95 from Ballantine Books I II «\ I Sj . 

"A milestone in American poetry." ll/flililO 

—LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI niillUu fiSk 

"More fineness than I thought probable to see 
again in my Lifetime. . .one of Whitman's 'poets 

and orators to come'." ...... TvonuDr 

— ALLEN GINSBERG 

POCMSBY ; 

"I think Walt passed on his humanity to you, A ■II I I [I 

and now you are passing it on to this and u|l|| Lll 

future generations." __ GAy WILSQN ALLEN > O WSK > 

author of The Solitary Singer: Ballantine /$4.9s ^1 1 

A Biography of Walt Whitman Jt-SlaKzL ff 

"Incredible imaginative strength. Life strength. Panoramic compassion!" 

— MORGAN GIBSON, author of Revolutionary Rexroth: Poet of East-West Wisdom 

LAST WORDS, published this year by Ballantine Books, is a generous 
selection from Antler's work spanning 1967 to 1983 and includes his 
powerful epic FACTORY, originally published by City Lights in 1980. 

"'Factory* is marvelous."— GARY SNYDER "GOOD WORK!"— EDWARD ABBEY 

"We feel it's the most urgent poem to come out of the Seventies... 

It strengthens our hope that we might yet walk out of the mechanized 
Death Valley. It's a necessary poem." — ALEMANTSCHEN — a Journal of 

Radical Ecology , Switzerland 

"Antler's voice is an undeniably powerful new force speaking out with 
courage and conviction. Fac tory is a trumpet heralding the dawn 
of a new age. __ ART goODTIMES , poetry ed. of Earth First! 

"LAST WORDS is testimony I welcome as evidence that poetry is alive 
in these United States, despite every official effort to stamp it 

out, ignore it away." — STEP H EN KESSLER in The Santa Cruz Sun 
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P.CKPACKING • AMISH FAR/^ 


WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. andM.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, !j of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
Ql awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire : 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 
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o save 

n HELP s Write: 

u FOR— Southwest 

Box 1115 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and' Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER, 

in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2!4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 

minimum ) 
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SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 
Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 
rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

WINDOW STICKERS 

Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in green on 
a 3 inch diameter white vinyl cii-cle. 4 

for $1 postpaid. 


BUMPERSTICKERS< 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long lasting 
white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. *Starred 
bumperstickers are multi-colored with 
designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

Hayduke Lives 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & 
white globe) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY- ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 


1987 CALENDARS FROM 
DREAM GARDEN PRESS 

The 1987 Western 
Wilderness Calendar 

The sixth edition of this highly acclaimed 
Wilderness calendar featuring fine color 
photographs and a different Western author 
each month. 1 6 photographs, art by Jim 
Stiles, amusing and profound annotated dates. 

10" x 14" 


The 1987 California 
Engagement Calendar 
Wilderness 

A superb engagement calendar with 60 full 
color photographs of protected and unprotected 
California Wilderness. A full page for every 
week with room for notes on every day. Chock 
full of annotated dates about Calif oania. 
Ringbound to lie flat. 9" x 6" 


WHILE 

SUPPLIES 

LAST! 


^ ^ prtpaid 

ORDER FROM 
EARTH FIRST/ 

E0.fc. 587/ 

TUCSON, fiZ 6S70} 


The 1987 Utah Wilderness Calendar 

20 full color photographs of Utah Wilderness; 
annotated Utah dates; art by Jim Stiles and 
John Zaelit; short essays on Utah history and 
natural history; map of proposed BLM Wilder- 
ness in Utah and list of Utah environmental 
groups. 10" x 14" ' 






The 1987 Monkey 

[Wrench Gang Calendar 

by Edward Abbey 
and R. Crumb 

|The Monkey Wrench Gang comes alive with 14 color 
ffull page drawings by fabled cartoonist R. Crumb. 
^Full of quotes from the book and many wry dates 
►annotated. Black & white cartoons by R. Crumb 
> throughout. 11 3/4" square. 




Trey worked happily, hard hats clinked and clanked against 
tub steel. Lines and rods snapped apart with the rich saw**! and 

SOHO CLOHK' OF METAL. SEVERED UNDER TEHSlOH. J>OC LIT ANOTHER. 

stogie. Smith wiped a prop of oil from his eyelid. " 




Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whiehever is shorter)? Then become 
a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
Agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30(2 for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
;Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 8 570 3 


Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (ori $25/foreign/first class ) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 
elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 
Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First ! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


Address 
City 


State . 


Zip . 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 
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THE EARTH FIRST! 
BOOKSTORE 

In order to make the important — and often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecology 
available to Earth First! readers, we are continually expanding our line of mail 
order books. If you have a suggestion for other books we should offer, please let us 
know. All prices listed are postpaid. *Published by Ned Ladd Books and available 
from Earth First! at a 40% discount plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more. 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK* 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Just published by Ned 
Ludd Books. Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid ($3 plus shipping for wholesale 
orders of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE* 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders of 
5 or more). Available for mailing April 1, 1987. 

DEEP ECOLOGY 

“Living As If Nature Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 pages, now 
in paperback. This groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fundamentals for 
the defense of Earth, discussing biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resisting. 
Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, 
Robert Aitken, and Arne Naess. $11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

By Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. Signed by the. author for Earth 
First!. This 10th Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a true collector’s 
item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW 

By Edward Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for Earth First!. “An Edward 
Abbey Reader” with selections from all of Abbey’s books including Jonathan Troy 
(written in 1954) to “The Fat Masterpiece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be 
published in a year or so). An outstanding selection of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey 
has donated these books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to EF!. This book 
is now out of print — we have the last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

BEYOND THE WALL 

“Essays From The Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey recounting trips into 
the wilderness of Arizona, Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 pages. 
$9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE 

By Edward Abbey. Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the Southwest. One of 
the great works of American nature writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 

THE JOURNEY HOME 

“Some Words in Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. Illustrated by 
Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s best essays in defense of wildness. Includes 
the classic “Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and Freedom.” 242 pages, paper- 
back. $9 postpaid. 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. 
Fifteen distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey as a major American author. 
Contributors include Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and Barry 
Lopez. Also includes four interviews with Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT 

By Gary Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If you love the Sonoran 
desert, you have to have this superbly written and illustrated book describing the 
natural history and human uses of the key plants of the Sonoran Desert. Destined 
to be an American nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the desert, an 
exquisite writer with a fine sense of humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, 
and one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed in May 1986 Earth First! 
209 pages hardcover. $21 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE 

“The Poetry and Vision of Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from Earth 
First!’s Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full page prints of shamanistic wilderness 
art by Wolf. Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC 

A chapbook by the National Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and 
interviews with Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. All proceeds to 
the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 





The Li l Green Songbook is back in print in a greatly expanded edition. 
Your favorite Round River Rendezvous performers are all included in this 102 
page songbook. 78 outstanding no-compromise songs from Johnny Sagebrush, 
Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from the 
USA and Australia are included with guitar chords. Introductions by Dave Foreman 
and Lone Wolf Circles. Now you can have the words to Habitat, Thinking Like 
A Mountain, I Talk To The Trees, The Last Great American Cook-out, There Is 
Power In The Earth, and Take Your Bulldozers Away. $6 postpaid from Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY 
— ONE YEAR LATER 


A 235 page detailed report on the 
Bhopal disaster which killed more than 
2,000 people was published by Sahabat 
Alam Malyasia (Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia) because the disaster “has not 
called forth the angry, militant response 


it should have” and “to call for an inter- 
national condemnation of transnational 
corporations who put profit before 
human lives.” See “Tribal Lore” in this 
issue for a short review. $10 postpaid. 


CRY WOLF! 


By Robert Hunter and Paul Watson. A 
stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the 
courageous efforts of Project Wolf in 
British Columbia to stop the demented 
wolf extermination campaign of the BC 
government — an extermination cam- 
paign demanded by livestockmen and 
hunting guides. Paul Watson and Proj- 


ect Wolf have recently affiliated with 
the Earth First! movement and will con- 
tinue the campaign for wolf protection 
in Canada. Cry Wolf was reviewed in 
the November ’85 EF!. Watson’s article 
on the Sea Shepherd campaign in the 
Faroe Islands recently appeared in 
these pages. 130 pages, paperback. $9 
postpaid. 


BLUE DESERT 

By Charles Bowden. Just published by the University of Arizona Press, this is an 
eloquent and penetrating study of the darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, 
entitled “Foreman,” is about — guess who? Belongs on the shelf next to Abbey’s 
“Desert Solitaire.” Hardback, 178 pages, $18.50 postpaid. 


WALDEN 

By Henry David Thoreau with a major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paperback, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 

“John Muir and His Legacy” by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John Muir, this book is recommended 
as absolutely crucial to understanding the environmental movement. Well-written, 
heavily footnoted, with photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16. 50 postpaid. 

OF WOLVES AND MEN 

By Barry Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of natural and social history, 
Lopez explores the world of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, with 
a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One of the finest natural history books ever 
written. Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $14.50 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD 

Peter Matthiessen’s extraordinary journal of his fall journey in the Himalayas with 
zoologist George Schaller in search of the elusive and endangered Snow Leopard, 
and in search of himself after the death of his wife from cancer. Paperback, $5 postpaid. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS 

“A Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 
12,000 to 10,000 years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and birds became 
extinct. In this extraordinary book, 38 scientific papers discuss and analyze whether 
climate change or overhunting by humans caused the demise of mammoth, mastodon, 
smilodon, cave bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North & South America, 
Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and Africa. A book of crucial importance in understand- 
ing the impact of our species on the rest of nature. Hardcover, University of Arizona 
Press, 892 pages, $67 postpaid. 


A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC 

By Aldo Leopold. Thi s environmental classic was selected bv more r e viewers in 
Sierra ma gazin e’s recent overview of si gnificant environmen tal books than a nv ot.her 
Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not only the most important conservation 
book ever written, but the most important book ever written. Paperback, $9.50 
postpaid. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS 

“Toward An Art Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles Jones. This excellent 
volume of essays from Dream Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world — a sense of place. Reviewed in March 1986 Earth First!. 
Hardcover, 158 pages, $16 postpaid. 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The American Southwest” by Charles 
Bowden. Ed Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and environmental journalist 
now working in the American southwest.” This important study examines groundwa- 
ter depletion in southern Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European cultures and 
the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago and Comanche to live in harmoy with their 
dry lands. Reviewed in this issue. Paperback, 206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 
postpaid. 
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JAGUAR 

“One Man’s Struggle to Establish the World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan 
Rabinowitz. An outstanding book of conservation and adventure about the author’s 
attempts to save the Jaguars of Belize in Central America. Soon to be reviewed in 
these pages. 32 pages of color and b & w photographs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES 

By Andrew Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis on the origin of war 
and aggression in human society, with special application to environmental problems. 
Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed with replies from Schmookler and various replies 
to Schmookler on the question of anarchy. Paperback, $11 postpaid. 

PROMISED LAND 

“Adventures and Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. A wonderfully 
inspiring book by America’s foremost environmental journalist on his encounters 
with people and wilderness: Mark Dubois on the Stanislaus, Martin Litton in the 
Grand Canyon, Sig Olsen in the Boundary Waters, Mayor Mitchell in the Rockies, 
William O. Douglas in the Cascades, and more. Reviewed in Litha ’86. Hardcover, 
312 pages, special low price of $12 postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 
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Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill’s hot off the press second album includes Muir Power To You; Better Things To 
Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; 
Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; and 
more. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana; Fossil Fuel Cowboy; Montana Cowboy; Last Great 
American Cookout; I Call My Mama Papa; and more! $6.50 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Includes: Little Bitty Bugs; Ski Yellowstone; Talking Interface Blues; Idaho; Death 
Valley Days; There’ll Come a Revolution; and more. Keeler’s second tape. $6.50 
postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; 
Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; 
Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugervillef Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. 27 poems. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State environmental singer/songwriter 
Dana Lyons. Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Me, The Stars Will 
Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid . . For The Birds” 


You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs 
of Dakota Sid at the Round River Ren- 
dezvous in Idaho and at the California 
Rendezvous. Now you can purchase his 
cassette featuring For the Birds, Eagle 
Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered 


Stranger, The Condor at the Western 
Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl 
Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s 
for the birds — and all you bird lovers,' 
too. $9 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES PATCHES 


By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise. ” Green and black 
on a white 3" diameter round patch. 
$3.50 postpaid. 


These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

Finally, we have a pretty shirt! A lovely 
full-color mother grizzly and cub 
against the rising sun on a light blue 
shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 
postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). 
“American Wilderness - Love It Or 
Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan 
Van Rooy. 
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, LOVE IT OR 
l ^VE it alo^ 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Can- 
yon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus ) 
with the message “AMERICAN WIL- 
DERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT 
ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color de- 
sign on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 
postpaid. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of 
wilderness defense both old and new 
— the monkeywrench and stone club 
crossed. Black design on tan or blue 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $9 postpaid. 



EARTH 


FIRST! 
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EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! 
No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green or red 100% 
cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 
blend. $9 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, too! 
Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes 
XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to specify 
kid’s when you order. 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by 
Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% 
cotton Beefy-T for night work or black 
design on white 100% cotton. $9 post- 
paid. Also available in black long 
sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) or black 
trench-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 




THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan 
heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 


GLEN CANYON DAMN 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 


1 how 

2 many 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 

































' % 













* A 






Name 


Address 


City, State 


Zip 


Sub-total 

Add 5% sales tax if 
AZ delivery 

OKAY, HERE s 
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Bulk Rate 
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Means your Subscription 
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